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PREFACE 


§ 1.  Remarks  on  the  study  of  Ecclesiastical  Archeology . 

Design , contents,  and  plan  of  this  Manual. 

An  acquaintance  with  the  institutions,  rites,  and  cere, 
monies  of  the  early  church  is,  on  many  accounts,  inter, 
esting  and  important.  Accordingly,  great  pains  have 
been  bestowed  upon  this  department  of  literature  during 
the  last  two  centuries,  by  divines  of  various  comtnu. 
nions;  and  by  none  with  greater  success  than  by  a 
member  of  our  own  church.  But  the  works  of  these 
learned  men  have  been  written,  in  general,  for  the  use  of 
others  almost  as  learned  as  themselves ; or,  at  least, 
they  have  been  composed  in  such  a style,  or  in  so  copious 
a form,  that  the  information  they  contain  is  accessible 
only  to  the  few.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  many 
educated  persons,  including  especially  the  younger 
students  of  divinity,  who  desire  to  possess  a certain 
amount  of  knowledge  relating  to  the  early  practices  and 
institutions  of  the  Christian  Church;  and  to  whom  a 
compendious  account  of  such  matters,  with  due  reference 
to  authorities,  would  be  at  once  acceptable  and  useful. 
But  no  such  manual  has  been  placed  within  their  reach. 
While  our  biblical  and  classical  students  have  possessed 
admirable  summaries  of  Jewish,  Greek,  and  Roman 
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antiquities,  in  their  own  language,  no  similar  compila- 
tion has  been  at  hand  to  assist  those  persons  who  may 
wish  to  form  an  acquaintance  with  the  Church,  as  it 
existed  and  appeared-  during  the  early  centuries.  It  is, 
then,  in  the  absence  of  any  better  work  of  the  kind,  that 
I have  undertaken  to  construct  the  volume  now  before 
the  reader.  And  in  this  preface  I intend  to  offer 
some  explanation  of  the  contents  and  plan  of  the  work  ; 
— to  give  a general  view  of  the  history  of  this  branch  of 
literature,  by  an  enumeration  of  the  principal  works  on 
ecclesiastical  archaeology,  which  have  hitherto  appeared ; 
* — and  to  notice  a few  points  which  seem,  at  present, 
to  deserve  peculiar  attention,  in  connexion  with  the  study 
of  church  antiquity. 

It  would  be  easy  to  introduce  this  volume  to  the  reader 
by  recounting  the  various  uses  of  the  studies  in  which 
it  proposes  to  assist  him,  and  by  displaying  the  bene- 
fits which  such  studies,  if  properly  pursued,  may  produce 
to  the  great  cause  of  true  Christian  religion.  Much 
might  be  said,  also,  in  favour  of  attempts  to  make  pro- 
gress in  such  investigations,  as  a duty  incumbent  upon 
not  a few  members  of  our  church.  But  all  that  could  be 
said  on  these  heads  shall  be  included  in  one  remark, 
namely,  that  these  are  Christian  Antiquities,  and  that  we 
are  Christians.  Nor  do  I offer  any  further  amplification 
of  this  sentiment  than  that  which  may  be  found  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  of  a writer  of  the  last  century “ Pro- 
ducts in  medium  Hebraicarum,  Graecarum,  Romanarum 
Antiquilatum  monumentis,  ea  demum,  ut  ingenue  fatear, 
mentem  cogitatio  subit ; — cuinam  hominum  generi,  et 
ad  quid,  haec  omnia  scribantur?  Hebraeorum  respublica 
cum  veteri  lege  tumulo  pridem  illata  est ; Graecia  sub 
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mausokis  el  pyramidibus  suis  sepulta  jacet ; Romana 
gloria  atque  poteotia  rater  triumphos  suos  consenuit ; 

. . . . Mode  Hebraei  non  samus,  neque  Graeci, 

neque  Romani.  . . » ; neque  amplius  harum  gen- 

tium moribus  vivimus.  Quid  ergo  nos  juvat,  illarum 
antiqua  tempera,  mores,  et  monumenta  tanto  studio  a 
ruderibus  suis  ac  tenebris  in  lucem  protrahere,  dum 
interea  obhti  vivimus  eorum,  quae  domestica  nobis  sunt, 
et  essedeberent?  Dixi,  non  sumus  Hebraei,  non  Graeci, 
non  Romani  ....  attamen  Christianos  nos  omnes 
esse  profitemur  in  hodiernam  usque  diem.  Horum 
itaque  quorum  nomine,  disciplina,  et  religione  insigniti 
etiamnum  vivimus,  horum,  inquam,  antiquitates  cogno- 
sces prae  omnibus  caeteris,  rem  summi  momenti, 
summae  utilitatis,  ac  gloriae  futuram  esse  judicavi.” 
(Mannhart.) 

The  following  work  has  been  designed  as  a compen- 
dious history  of  the  subjects  usually  denominated  Christ- 
ian Antiquities ; that  is  to  say,  an  account  of  the  insti- 
tutions, offices,  rites,  ceremonies,  and  other  observances 
of  the  early  church,  and  especially  of  the  church  as  it 
existed  from  the  second  century  to  the  fifth.  It  has  been 
my  object  to  compress  into  one  volume  such  records  and 
notices  of  these  interesting  subjects  as  may  be  useful  to 
the  student  in  divinity,  and  at  the  same  time  acceptable 
to  any  other  persons  who  may  .wish  to  inform  themselves 
concerning  the  manners  and  customs  of  our  forerunners 
in  the  Church  of  Christ.  This  twofold  adaptation  of  the 
work  has  been  kept  in  view,  both  in  the  choice  of  mate- 
rials and  in  the  manner  of  making  quotations  and  refer- 
ences ; and  I trust  that  while  the  ecclesiastical  student 
will  here  find  sufficient  appeals  to  authorities  and 
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sources,  other  readers  will  not  find  obstruction  or  diffi- 
culty in  the  appearance  of  anything  scholastic  or  recon- 
dite. I have  made  it  a rule  not  to  quote  in  the  text  any 
Latin  or  Greek  words  or  sentences  without  immediately 
subjoining  a translation  or  its  equivalent.  All  the  longer 
quotations  from  ancient  writers,  and  any  others  which 
appeared  less  simple  or  less  interesting  than  usual,  have 
been  thrown  into  notes  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  or  trans- 
ferred to  the  Appendix ; and  those  continual  references 
which  were  necessary  to  the  completion  of  the  design 
are  inserted  in  the  text  within  parentheses,  and  in  a 
distinct  type,  in  order  that  they  may  be  easily  passed 
over  by  the  eye  of  any  reader  willing  to  dispense  with 
them. 

I have  made  use  of  the  works  of  several  continental 
scholars,  who  have  lately  laboured  with  great  industry 
and  success  in  this  department  of  literature,  as  well  as 
of  the  voluminous  and  learned  work  of  Bingham.  The 
book  now  in  the  hands  of  the  reader  has,  in  fact,  been 
almost  entirely  constructed  upon  the  basis  of  the 
archaeological  compendiums  of  Augusti  and  Siegel,  which 
will  be  mentioned  more  particularly  hereafter,  together 
with  Schrock’s  Church  History.  My  part  in  the  under- 
taking may  be  described,  in  few  words,  as  consisting 
chiefly  in  the  selection,  arrangement,  translation,  and 
abridgment  of  materials  under  my  hand,  together  with 
care  in  verifying  and  correcting  references  and  quota- 
tions as  far  as  appeared  needful,  and  the  occasional 
addition  of  matter  from  the  stores  of  our  own  theological 
literature. 

A distinction  of  dates  has  been  observed  throughout 
the  work,  as  far  as  possible.  Such  general  expressions, 
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however,  as  “ the  ancient  church,”  “ early  Christians,” 
&c.,  have  been  unavoidably  used,  chiefly  with  reference 
to  some  of  the  first  four  or  five  centuries.  But  state* 
ments  of  date,  when  not  formally  made,  are  often  implied 
in  the  references  made  to  authors  or  councils ; a rule 
having  been  generally  observed  of  quoting,  among  others, 
the  earliest  authorities  which  may  have  been  alleged  in 
support  or  explanation  of  facts  under  consideration.  - 
And  in  order  to  make  this  kind  of  information  available 
to  all  readers,  I have  appended  some  alphabetical  and 
chronological  tables  of  early  ecclesiastical  authors  and 
councils.  Dates  of  other  writers  or  councils  are  con- 
nected with  the  mention  of  them  in  the  course  of  the 
work. 

The  foregoing  remarks  concerning  the  design  and 
construction  of  the  present  volume,  are,  I trust,  sufficient. 

$ 2.  Some  account  of  the  principal  treatises  on  Christian 

Antiquities. 

We  now  enter  upon  an  inquiry  concerning  this  class 
of  books  in  general,  or  an  examination  of  the  dates, 
titles,  and  authors  of  the  principal  works  on  ecclesias- 
tical archaeology  hitherto  published. 

All  matters  relating  to  the  constitution,  ceremonies, 
and  discipline  of  the  early  church  were  for  a long  time 
included  in  general  church  history,  without  being  made 
the  subjects  of  separate  treatises  or  distinct  inquiry.  A 
large  fund  of  materials  of  this  nature  was  collected,  in 
the  first  instance,  by  the  Magdeburg  Centuriators,  who 
devoted  two  portions  or  chapters  of  their  voluminous 
history,  in  each  century,  to  a description  of  the  rites 
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and  ceremonies,  the  constitution  and  government,  of  the 
church  (6,  De  Ritibus  et  Caremoniis.  7,  De  Politia  et 
GubemationeEcdesue).  The  Magdeburg  Centuries  gave 
rise  to  another  laborious  compilation,  the  Annales  Eccle- 
siastici  of  Barouius,  written  with  a view  to  support  the 
doctrines  and  pretensions  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  in 
opposition  to  the  Centuriators  and  their  party.  This 
work  included  a large  amount  of  archaeological  investi- 
gation. So  great,  indeed,  was  the  admixture  of  this 
kind  of  matter,  that  Schulting,  one  of  the  epitomists  of 
Baronius,  expressly  described  his  book  as  “ containing  a 
Thesaurus  of  Sacred  Antiquities.”  For  a considerable 
time,  the  Centuries  and  Annals,  with  continuations  and 
abridgments,  were  the  only  great  repositories  of  learning 
on  the  combined  subjects  of  the  history  and  antiqui- 
ties of  the  Christian  church.  Nor  did  succeeding 
historians  omit  to  treat  of  the  ceremonies  and  institu- 
tions of  the  church  as  an  integral  portion  of  their  subject. 
This  branch  of  inquiry  holds  an  important  place  in  the 
voluminous  and  learned  works  of  Natalis  Alexander, 
Flcury,  Tillemont,  Saccarelli,  Stollberg,  and  other 
Roman  Catholic  writers,  and  of  Basnage,  Venema, 
Arnold,  Mosheim,  Walch,  Schrock,  among  Protestants, as 
well  as  of  Schmidt,  Gieseler,  and  Neander,  in  later  times. 

As  early  as  the  seventeenth  century,  some  scholars 
began  to  consider  it  more  correct  and  useful  to  treat  the 
subject  of  ecclesiastical  ceremonies  and  institutions  as 
a distinct  branch  of  study,  not  only  independent  of 
polemics,  but  apart  from  the  general  materials  of  church 
history.  An  example,  to  this  effect,  had  been  set  by 
the  introduction  of  a custom  of  describing  the  antiquities 
of  Greece  and  Rome  in  separate  treatises,  using  that 
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title  in  a sense  which  had  been  assigned  td  it  by 
Terentius  Varro,  Aulus  Gellius,  and  other  Latin  writers. 
More  especially,  the  work  6f  Jo.  Rosinus,  entitled 
Antiquitates  Romanes,  first  published  in  the  year  1583, 
appears  to  have  conveyed  a hint,  or  to  have  set  a pattern 
to  divines.  Balthasar  Bebelius,  a theologian  of  Stras- 
burg,  was  probably  the  first  who  applied  the  new 
system  to  ecclesiastical  subjects.  In  the  year  1669,  he 
published  a work  entitled  Antiquitates  Ecclesuc  in  tribus 
post  Chr.  nat.  s&culis,  which  was  followed  in  1679,  by 
Antiquitates  Eccl.  in  quarto  post  Chr.  nat.  saeculo.  But 
this  work,  although  it  contained  some  sections,  “ De 
ministris  Ecclesiae,  De  moribus  Christianorum,”  and  the 
like,  was  less  historical,  and  of  a more  polemic  and 
dogmatical  character,  than  its  title  would  lead  us  to 
expect.  About  the  same  time  appeared  a sketch  of 
Christian  Antiquities,  in  alphabetical  order,  by  Joshua 
Arnd,  under  the  title  of  Lexicon  Antiquitatum  Ecclesias- 
ticarum;  Gryphiswaldire,  1669.  After  this,  several 
works  were  constructed  upon  the  same  system.  The 
learned  brothers,  D.  and  C.  Macri,  compiled  a Hierolexi- 
con  8.  Sacrum  Dictionarium:  Rom.  1677.  In  Germany 
the  following  works  were  published : — J.  A.  Schmidt, 
Lexicon  Ecclesiasticum  minus:  Helmst.,  1712.  8. — A. 
Rechenberg,  Hierolexicon  Reale:  Lips.,  1714.  4. — 
A.  E.  Mirus,  Lexicon  Antiquitat.  Eccl.:  1717.  8. — And 
to  these  have  been  added  in  later  times,  C.  W.  Roch’s 
Deutsches  Kirchen- Worterbuch : Halle,  1784, — and  F. 
Grundmayr’s  Lexicon  der  Romish  Katholischen  Kirchen- 
gebrduche:  Augsburg,  1816.  8. 

Other  writers,  abandoning  the  alphabetical  or  lexico- 
graphical plan,  attempted  to  throw  the  subjects  of 
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Christian  antiquities  into  a more  systematic  form.  The 
following  are  their  names,  and  the  titles  of  their  works : 
J.  A.  Quenstedt,  Antiquitates  Biblicee  et  Ecclesiastic a: 
Viteb.,  1688,  1699.4. — Jo.  Nicolai,  Antiquitates  Eccl.: 
Tubing.,  1705.  12. — J.  G.  Walch,  Compendium  Anti - 
quitatum  Eccl.  ex  scriptoribus  apologeticis  eorumque 
commentatoribus  compositum.  Accedunt  C.  S.  Schurtz- 
fleischii  Controversy  et  Qusestiones  Antiq.  Eccl.:  Ups., 
1733/8. — S.  J.  Baumgarten,  Primes  Lineee  Breviarii 
Antiquit.  Chr.;  Scholia  multa  addidit  J.  S.  Sender:  Halle, 
1766.  8. — S.  J.  Baumgarten,  Erlauterung  der  Christ - 
lichen  Alterthiimer ; herausg.  von  J.  Chr.  Bertram:  Halle, 

1768.  8. — J.  Simonis,  Vorlesungen  iiber  die  Chr.  Alterth. 
nack  Baumgarten;  herausg.  von  S.  Mursinna:  Halle, 

1769.  8. — J.  L.  Vogel’s  Altherthiimer  der  ersten  und 
altesten  Christen:  Hamb.,  1780.  8. — Haug’s  Alterthii- 
mer  der  Christen:  1785.  8. — J.  C.  Volborth,  Primes 
Lineee  Antiquitatis  Chr.,  in  usum  tironum:  Goetting., 
1789. 8. — The  treatises  here  enumerated  were,  however, 
of  but  limited  extent ; nor  did  they  contain  more  than  a 
general  and  imperfect  survey  of  the  large  field  of  inquiry 
upon  which  their  authors  proposed  to  enter. 

Roman  Catholic  writers,  at  first,  avoiding  both  the 
general  subject  and  the  comprehensive  title  of  “ Anti- 
quities,” contented  themselves  with  recording  and 
expounding  the  ancient  ritual.  Several  elaborate  works 
on  this  subject  appeared  in  the  course  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Such  were  the  following: — J.  Bapt.  Casalius, 
He  Sacris  Christianorum  Ritibus , sive  apud  Occidentales 
sive  Orientates  Catholica  in  Ecclesia  probatis : Rom.  1647. 
— J.  Steph.  Durantus,  He  Ritibus  Ecclesies  Catholicee: 
Par.  1632.  8. — Cardinal  J.  Bona,  Rerum  Liturgicarum 
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Libri  ii. : ed.  Colon.,  1674.  8. — Gabr.  AlbaspinjEUS 
(Aubespine),  De  Veteris  Ecclesice  Ritibus;  edit.  Meyer. 
Helmst.  1672.  4. — All  these  writers  were  surpassed  by 
the  learned  Edm.  Martene,  in  his  treatise  entitled  De 
Antiquis  Ecclesice  Ritibus:  ed.  2,  Antverp.  1736 — 1738. 
f. — At  a later  period,  books  of  “ Antiquities  ” were 
compiled  by  divines  of  the  Romish  communion.  A work 
on  an  extensive  scale,  entitled  Originum  et  Antiquitatum 
Christianarum  Libri  xx.,  was  begun  by  Th.  Mar.  Mama- 
chi,  but  never  completed.  (Romae,  1749-55,  vol.  i. — v. 
4.)  This  attempt  was  followed,  from  time  to  time,  by 
the  publication  of  J.  L.  Selvagii  Antiquitatum  Chr. 
Institute.  vol.  i. — vi.,  Neapol.,  1772-74;  (ed.  Mogunt., 
1787,  vol.  iii.  4,  with  a better  arrangement). — F.  Xav. 
Mannhabt,  Liber  Singularis  De  Antiquitatibus  Christ - 
ianorum:  Aug.  Vindel.,  1767.  8. — A.  Aurel.  Pellic- 
cia,  De  Christiana  Ecclesice  primes,  media,  et  novissima 
atatis  Politia,  Lib.  VI.,  duobus  tomis  comprehensi:  Nea- 
pol., 1777.  8 ; (of  this  work  a new  edition  has  lately 
been  published  by  J.  J.  Ritter,  Colon.) — A.  J.  Binterim, 
Denkwiirdigkeiten  der  Christ. -catholischen  Kirche  aus  dem 
ersten,  mittlem  und  letzten  Zeiten:  Mainz.,  1825 — 1832, 
8,  (constructed  upon  the  basis  of  Pelliccia’s  book,  but 
more  prolix  in  its  style,  and  less  distinguished  by  can- 
dour and  impartiality.) — J.  N.  Locherer,  Lehrbuch  der 
Christlichen  Archaologie : Frankf.,  1832.  8. 

In  our  own  country,  comparatively  little  was  effected 
in  this  branch  of  literature  during  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  learned  William  Cave  published  his 
Primitive  Christianity,  or  the  Religion  of  the  Ancient 
Christians  in  the  First  Ages  of  the  Gospel;  but,  as  it  was 
the  chief  design  of  that  author  to  draw  a picture  of  the 
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institutions  and  customs  of  the  early  Christians  on  the 
favourable  side,  his  work  is  defective  in  an  historical 
point  of  view.  “ The  most  methodical  account  of  things 
of  this  kind  that  I have  yet  seen,”  says  Bingham,  “ is 
that  of  our  learned  countryman,  Dr.  Cave,  in  his  excel- 
lent book  of  Primitive  Christianity;  wherein  he  has 
given  a succinct,  but  clear,  account  of  many  ancient 
customs  and  practices,  not  ordinarily  to  be  met  with 
elsewhere.  But  his  design  being  chiefly  to  recommend  the 
moral  part  of  primitive  Christianity  to  the  observation 
and  practice  of  men,  he  was  not  obliged  to  be  very  parti- 
cular in  explaining  many  other  things,  which,  though 
useful  in  themselves,  yet  might  be  looked  upon  as 
foreign  to  his  design  ; and  for  that  reason,  I presume, 
he  industriously  omitted  them.”  Besides  this,  the 
learned  author  appears  to  have  composed  his  work  under 
the  mistaken  impression  that,  “ the  life  and  spirit  of 
Christianity”  did  not  ‘'visibly  decline  apace,”  until 
after  the  first  three  or  four  centuries. — Sir  Peter  (after- 
wards Lord  Chancellor)  King  published  An  Inquiry  into 
the  constitution,  discipline,  unity , and  worship  of  the 
Primitive  Church,  that  flourished  vnthin  the  first  three 
hundred  years  after  Christ,  in  which  he  appears  to  have 
made  a free  use  of  Cave’s  labours,  as  far  as  suited  his  pur- 
pose. This  work  was  distinguished  as  advocating  peculiar 
principles  concerning  the  government  and  constitution 
of  the  church,  in  opposition  to  the  sentiments  and 
practices  of  our  own  episcopal  communion.  It  was 
answered  by  a presbyter  of  the  Church  of  England 
(Sclater,)  in  a treatise  entitled  An  Original  Draught  of  the 
Primitive  Church,  in  which  some  historical  errors  are 
corrected,  and  some  high  church  views  of  polity 
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strenuously  maintained.  It  has  been  said  that  Lord 
King  was  convinced  by  the  arguments  of  this  Answer ; 
but  1 do  not  know  upon  what  authority  the  assertion 
rests. 

The  great  work,  however,  in  this  department  of 
literature,  adapted  at  once  to  supply  former  deficiencies, 
and  to  assist  the  future  pursuit  of  archaeological  inqui- 
ries, was  that  which  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  a learned 
member  of  our  church,  whose  name  has  been  already 
mentioned, — Joseph  Bingham.  This  well-known  repo- 
sitory of  materials  relating  to  ecclesiastical  ceremonies, 
institutions,  and  observances, — Origines  Ecclesiastics , or 
The  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church, — was  first 
published  between  the  years  1708  and  1722,  and  since 
that  time  has  gone  through  several  editions.  Many  of 
the  works  already  enumerated  as  having  been  subse- 
quently published  on  the  continent  were  largely  in- 
debted to  this  valuable  compilation.  Soon  after  its 
appearance  it  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Grischovius*. 
It  was  also  abridged,  much  to  the  learned  author’s 
dissatisfaction,  by  Antony  Blackmore,  who  published 
his  compendium  under  the  title  of  Ecclesis  Primitives 
Nolitia,  or  A Summary  of  Christian  Antiquities.  Lond. 
1 722.  8.  This  Summary  was  translated  into  German 
by  F.  E.  Rambachf.  An  abridgment  of  Bingham’s 
book,  but  without  due  acknowledgment,  was  published 
at  Venice,  in  the  year  1766J ; and  another  compendium 

terprete  Grischovio:  1738.  4.)  Edit, 
nova.  1751.  xi.  vol.,  4. 

f Ant.  Blackmohe’s  Chr.  Alter - 
thiimer ; aus  dem  Engl,  iibersetzt,  Th. 
I.  II.,  Breslau,  1768-69.  8. 

£ Lucix  Paleotimi  AnEquitalum 
t . Originum  Ecclesiasticarum  Summa. 


• Josephi  Bingiiami  Angli  Ori- 
gines s.  Antiquitales  Ecclesiasltca.  Ex 
Lingua  Anglicana  in  Latinam  vertit 
J.  H.  Grisclujvius ; accedit  Pncfatio 
J.  Fr.  Bnddei : Halm,  1724—1729,  x. 
voL,  4.  (Ejusd.  Disserlat.  Eccles.  in - 
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of  Antiquities,  avowedly  extracted  from  this  work  by  an 
anonymous  Roman  Catholic  writer,  was  published  at 
Augsburg,  towards  the  close  of  the  century*. 

This  work  is  the  produce  of  much  original  research, 
and  indefatigable  industry.  It  contains  a large  mass  of 
information,  including  numerous  statements  of  facts, 
quotations  from  fathers  and  councils,  and  references  to 
authorities.  Its  arrangement  of  subjects  is  tolerably 
clear ; but  it  presents  a confusion  of  dates,  or  frequent 
intermingling  of  matters  relating  to  different  periods  of 
history,  which  has  formed  a subject  of  complaint.  High 
church  principles  are  professed  and  maintained  to  a 
considerable  extent ; but  the  more  modern  corruptions 
of  Romanism  are  often  detected  and  exposed.  Many 
persons,  who  believe  that  Christian  Catholicism  is  more 
catholic  than  the  author’s,  are  inclined  to  charge  him 
with  undue  partiality  on  the  side  of  the  hierarchy  and 
old  ecclesiastical  institutions ; while  others,  of  course, 
are  ready  to  unite  in  the  judgment  of  a Roman  Catholic 
critic,  who  speaks  of  this  work  in  the  following  terms, 
“ Ce  livre  est  plein  de  recherches  et  d’erudition,  mais  il 
renferme  des  prdjugfe  et  de  mauvaises  critiques  contre 
les  dogmes,  la  liturgie,  et  la  discipline  de  l’Eglise  catho- 
lique.”  Charges  like  this,  and  the  recriminations  which 
they  produce,  will  never  be  banished  from  the  church, 
until  Christians  in  general  rightly  understand,  and  prac- 
tically adopt,  a maxim  which  has  been  often  repeated, 
but  seldom  cordially  embraced, — “ In  things  essential, 
unity ; in  things  not  essential,  liberty;  in  all  things, 
charity  /” 


• Jos.  Bingham’s  Alter th'umcr  der  Kirohe ; ein  auszug  aits  der  Engl,  ausgabe: 
Augsburg,  1788—1796.  8. 
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In  recounting  the  names  of  more  modem  scholars 
who  have  bestowed  any  considerable  labour  upon  the 
study  and  arrangement  of  Christian  Antiquities,  we 
must,  perhaps,  give  the  first  place  to  one  from  whose 
volumes  the  present  Manual  has  been  chiefly  compiled, 
— Johann  Christian  Wilhelm  Augusti.  His  principal 
work,  comprised  in  twelve  octavo  volumes,  was  pub- 
lished at  Leipsic,  between  the  years  1817  and  1831, 
under  the  general  title  of  Deukwiirdigkeiten  aus  der 
Christlichen  Archaologie ; mit  bestandiger  Riicksicht  auf 
die  gegenwartigen  Bediirfnisse  der  Christlichen  Kirche; 
and  this  has  been  followed  by  a very  useful  abridgment, 
contained  in  three  thick  octavo  volumes,  entitled,  Hand- 
buch  der  Christlichen  Archaologie.  I have  endeavoured 
to  compress  into  the  present  Manual  the  substance  of 
the  most  important  and  valuable  information  contained 
in  these  works  of  Augusti,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  cus- 
toms and  phraseology  of  the  earlier  ages ; omitting, 
however,  the  mention  of  institutions  and  terms  of  more 
modern  origin,  and  thus  reserving  room  for  the  intro- 
duction of  other  materials  connected  with  the  early 
history  of  the  church,  and  for  occasionally  enlarging 
upon  subjects  which  Augusti  has  treated  less  copiously 
than  their  importance,  at  present,  demands. 

Other  continental  scholars  have  laboured  in  this 
department  of  literature  during  the  present  century.  To 
the  work  of  Augusti  the  following  must  be  added  as 
particularly  worthy  of  notice K.  Schone’s  Qeschichts- 
forschungen  iiber  die  Kirchlichen  Gebrduche  und  Einrich- 
tungen  der  Christen,  ihre  Ausbildung  und  Ver  under  ungen, 
Th.  I. — III.:  Berlin,  1821 — 22.  8; — F.  H.  Rhein- 
wald’s  Kirchliche  Archiiologie : Berlin,  1830.  8; — C. 
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C.  F.  Siegel’s  Handbuch  der  Christlich-kirchlichen  Alter- 
thiimer  in  alphabetischer  ordnung , nut  steter  Beziehung  auf 
das,  was  davon  noch  jetzt  in  Christlichen  cultus  ubrig 
geblieben  ist ; Leipzig,  1835 — 38,  4 Bde.  8.  To  the 
last-mentioned  of  these  works  I acknowledge  consider- 
able obligation.  It  occupies  four  closely-printed  octavo 
volumes,  but  is  by  no  means  prolix  or  redundant  in  its 
style.  The  author  has  made  great  use  of  the  labours  of 
his  learned  predecessors;  and  has,  indeed,  frequently 
incorporated  into  his  work  their  statements  and  expres- 
sions, sometimes  with,  and  sometimes  without,  abridg- 
ment. The  book  contains  a large  fund  of  information 
concerning  the  rites,  ceremonies,  and  constitution  of  the 
church,  both  ancient  and  modern ; and  much  matter 
highly  interesting  to  the  ecclesiastical  student  is  to  be 
found  in  its  pages : but  I regret  to  add  that  there  are 
few  Christians  in  our  own  country  whose  minds  would  feel 
satisfied  with  the  tone  and  manner  of  its  statements  in 
connexion  with  many  important  passages  of  sacred 
history. 

I have  elsewhere  taken  opportunities  of  indicating 
the  use  which  I have  made  of  the  copious  church  history 
of  the  learned,  laborious,  and  candid  Schrock. — I ought 
also  to  mention  that  I am  under  some  obligation  to  the 
new  edition  of  Pelliccia’s  concise  and  valuable  work, 
De  Christianas  Ecclesiee  Politia. 

A more  particular  account  of  the  literature  of  Christ- 
ian Antiquities,  in  a list  of  works  which  have  been 
written  on  the  several  branches  of  the  subject,  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix,  H. 
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§ 3.  A review  of  Christian  Antiquities  considered  in 
connexion  with  the  state  of  Theology  and  Mo- 
rals in  the  ancient  church. 

In  a work  on  Christian  Antiquities  the  reader  must 
not  expect  to  find  a systematic  examination  or  exposition 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  early  church,  or  of  the  state  of 
religion  and  morals  among  its  members.  But  the  con- 
tents of  such  a treatise  are  intimately  connected  with 
these  important  subjects,  and  throw  considerable  light 
upon  their  history.  And  a little  attention  to  the  facts 
stated,  the  institutions  described,  and  the  formularies 
cited,  in  the  following  pages,  may  enable  us  to  draw 
some  tolerably  accurate  conclusions  relating  to  the  faith 
and  religion  of  the  ancient  church,  especially  as  it 
existed  during  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  A few 
cursory  remarks  in  this  place  may  serve  to  point  out, 
in  some  measure,  the  use  to  which  an  acquaintance  with 
Christian  Antiquities  may  be  applied  with  reference  to 
such  inquiries. 

The  creeds  which  were  received  in  ancient  churches 
satisfactorily  show  that  the  great  facts  on  which  Christi- 
anity rests,  and  which  involve  its  leading  doctrines, 
were  recognised,  and,  to  a certain  extent,  rightly  appre- 
hended. But  the  anathemas  which  we  occasionally  find 
appended  to  such  confessions  of  faith  indicate  the 
existence  of  a bad  ecclesiastical  spirit,  which  must  have 
produced  evil  consequences,  and  may  lead  us  reasonably 
to  conclude  that  refinements  of  doctrine,  bitter  contro- 
versies, and  positive  error,  had  prevailed  to  no  inconsi- 
derable extent. 
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The  forms  of  prayer,  which  have  been  preserved, 
exhibit  a good  acquaintance  with  many  of  the  principles 
and  practical  truths  of  religion ; although  they  are  not 
without  some  admixture  of  superstition  and  error.  A 
system  of  divinity,  of  no  mean  value,  might  be  con- 
structed from  them. 

The  known  opinions  and  speculations  of  many  indi- 
vidual writers  belonging  to  the  early  church  prove  that 
great  mischief  had  been  wrought  within  its  borders  by 
an  undue  deference  to  heathen  philosophy,  a perverse 
use  of  reason,  and  the  indulgence  of  imagination. 
This  remark  is  made  chiefly  with  allusion  to  the'  con- 
tents of  the  first  book  of  the  following  Manual. 

The  records  which  relate  to  the  clergy  and  the 
sacraments  during  this  early  period  make  it  painfully 
evident  that  the  mediatorial  glory  of  the  Saviour  had 
been  generally  obscured, — that  the  true  doctrines  of 
Christ’s  religion  with  reference  to  pardon  of  sin  and 
acceptance  with  God  had  been  perverted  or  concealed, 
— and  that  the  dictates  of  Scripture  concerning  the 
conveyance  of  divine  grace  to  the  soul  had  begun  to  be 
imperfectly  understood.  The  phraseology  current  in 
the  (so  called)  orthodox  or  catholic  church  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Lord’s  supper, — and  especially  the  copious 
list  of  terms  which  were  applied,  not  to  the  holy  supper 
itself,  but  merely  to  the  elements  employed  in  its  cele- 
bration,— indicate  the  want  of  a sound  acquaintance 
with  the  nature  and  design  of  that  sacred  institution. 
Many  terms  and  modes  of  expression  which  are 
necessarily  employed  in  describing  the  observances  and 
practices  of  the  church,  during  the  period  under  review, 
forcibly  admonish  us  of  the  presence  of  deeply-seated 
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error,  and  of  a prevalent  deviation  from  scriptural  and 
primitive  truth. 

It  may  appear,  however,  from  a calm  consideration 
of  the  general  nature  of  the  institutions  of  the  early 
Christians,  and  from  the  tone  of  their  formularies,  that 
they  had  so  far  retained  the  apprehension  of  Gospel 
truth,  as  to  leave  us  the  satisfaction  of  contemplating 
our  Lord’s  faithfulness  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise 
concerning  his  perpetual  presence  with  his  church.  We 
cannot,  at  the  same  time,  but  find  cause  for  gratitude  in 
the  reflection,  that  our  lot  has  been  cast  within  the 
borders  of  a church  which  has  detected  and  renounced 
the  errors  of  former  ages,  and  in  which  the  truths  of 
the  Gospel  are  taught  with  a simplicity  and  purity 
unknown  to  the  churches  in  which  Athanasius,  Chrysos- 
tom, or  Ambrose  taught. 

A demonstration  of  theological  opinions  or  eccle- 
siastical partialities  does  not  properly  consist  with  an 
historical  detail  of  facts,  such  as  that  which  this  Manual 
professes  to  exhibit.  I have,  accordingly,  made  it  a rule 
to  give,  for  the  most  part,  a simple  statement  of  what 
was  said  or  done  iu  the  early  church,  without  any  indi- 
cation of  approbation  or  the  contrary.  But  it  would  be 
a difficult  matter,  and  indeed  no  very  enviable  attain- 
ment, to  manifest  an  entire  indifference  to  what  is  true  and 
right,  throughout  a long  survey  of  subjects  which  affect, 
more  or  less  directly,  the  vitals  of  religion.  Sometimes, 
perhaps,  I have  written  not  merely  as  an  historian,  but 
also  as  a clergyman  who  assents  to  the  doctrine  and 
admires  the  ritual  of  the  Church  of  England ; but  I hope 
that  I have  not  in  any  instance  expressed  myself  offen- 
sively to  members  of  other  churches,  or  given  an 
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unbecoming  prohainence  to  my  own  . convictions  and 
preferences.  One  observation,  however,  which  I have 
ventured  to  make,  although  it  requires  no  apology, 
leaves  me  not  without  a wish  to  make  some  further 
remarks  in  connexion  with  it.  In  stating  the  progress 
of  inquiry  respecting  the  author  of  the  Athanasian  Creed, 
(pp.  438  —441),  I have  expressed  my  entire  approbation 
of  the  doctrines  contained  in  that  well-known  confession. 
But  perhaps,  in  justice  to  myself,  and  as  one  small 
tribute  to  the  great  cause  of  Christian  charity,  I ought  to 
have  subjoined  some  notice  of  my  entire  and  hearty 
concurrence  in  the  following  remark  of  Bishop  Burnet, 
taking  his  words  in  the  utmost  extent  of  their  meaning : 
“ We  may  believe  that  some  articles  are  necessary  to 
salvation,  as  well  as  that  there  are  some  commandments 
necessary  for  practice  ; and  we  may  also  believe  that 
some  errors,  as  well  as  some  sins,  are  exclusive  of  salva- 
tion ; all  which  imports  no  more  than  that  we  believe 
such  things  are  sufficiently  revealed,  and  that  they  are 
necessary  conditions  of  salvation ; but  by  this  we  do  not 
limit  the  mercies  of  God  towards  those  who  are  under 
such  darkness  as  not  to  be  able  to  see  through  it,  and  to 
discern  and  acknowledge  these  truths.  It  were,  indeed, 
to  be  wished  that  some  express  declaration  to  this . pur- 
pose were  made  by  those  who  have  authority  to  do  it : 
but,  in  the  meanwhile,  this  being  the  sense  in  which  the 
words  of  this  creed  are  universally  taken,  and  it  agree- 
ing with  the  phraseology  of  the  Scripture  upon  the 
like  occasions,  this  is  that  which  may  be  rested  upon. 
And  allowing  this  large  explanation  of  these  severe 
words,  the  rest  of  this  creed  imports  no  more  than  the 
belief  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.”  Such  observa* 
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tionsirespeoting  the  u severe  .-words?'  which  occur  in 
sotoei  pdrtd  of  the 'A4hanasian  Creed  etc,  I think,  at 
. once- justand  charitable.  Indeed,  if  our  church  should 
resolve  upon  altogether  expunging  the  clauses  commonly 
-ealled  condemnatory,  it  is  possible  that  the  cause  of 
truth  would  suffer  no  detriment.  One  reflection  con- 
nected with  this  subject  has  often  occurred  to  my 
mind,  which  I will  venture  to  mention  in  this  place, 
especially  as  it  stands  connected  with  a branch  of 
Christian  Antiquities.  The  Nicene  Creed,  as  originally 
published  (see  p.  436),  concluded  with  an  anathema 
against  all  persons  who  should  reject  its  doctrines ; but, 
in  course  of  time,  the  anathema  has  been  kindly 
dropped,  and  we  now  recite  the  creed  without  the  defen- 
sive clause,  or  any  equivalent.  No  harm,  however,  has 
happened  to  the  Christian  faith  in  consequence  of  this 
omission;  and  to  the  present  hour  it  is  fully  under- 
stood, that  every  man  who  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  a 
minister  of  our  church  believes  and  teaches  all  the  doc- 
trines contained  in  this  gentle  and  inoffensive  creed. 
Now,  why  may  we  not,  with  equal  impunity,  adopt  the 
same  course  with  regard  to  certain  clauses  in  the  creed 
commonly  called  the  Creed  of  Athanasius  ? We  know, 
indeed,  in  what  sense  those  clauses  are  usually  under- 
stood among  ourselves,  and  how  far  they  are  true.  Bnt 
we  cannot  oblige  every  man  to  honour  them  with  a 
similar  construction,  or  to  receive  the 'interpretation  of 
Burnet,  or  of  any  other  member  of  our  church.  Perhaps 
the  history  of  the  Nicene  Creed  may  suggest  a still 
better  mode  of  proceeding  than  even  that  of  making 
any  “declarations,”  however  “express.”  The  original 
Nicene  Creed  has  not  only  received  addition,  but  has 
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suffered  mutilation ; and  yet  the  Christian  faith  remains, 
within  the  borders  of  our  church,  entire.  Why  then 
should  we  fear  lest  a similar  mutilation  of  the  Athanasian 
Creed  should  involve  a sacrifice  of  Christian  truth?  One 
creed  has  been  taught  a lesson  of  moderation,  and  why 
may  not  another  be  made  to  learn  the  same?  Surely  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  a creed  must  lose  its  life  when  it 
has  lost  its  sting.  A sting  has  been  extracted  from  the  con- 
fession of  faith  drawn  up  and  published  by  the  venerable 
fathers  of  Nicsea,  without  loss  or  detriment  to  the  cause 
of  religion  and  truth  ; and  why  may  we  not  safely  take 
the  same  liberty  with  the  later  composition  of  an 
unknown  writer?  Doubtless,  this  is  no  new  argument ; 
but,  if  it  be  a sound  one,  it  deserves  attention. 

Some  intimations  respecting  the  state  of  practical 
religion  and  morals  in  the  early  church  may  be  gathered 
from  the  history  of  Christian  Antiquities.  An  investi- 
gation of  such  a subject  is  at  all  times  delicate,  and  is 
attended  with  peculiar  difficulties,  because  practical  reli- 
gion is  hidden  as  to  its  source,  and  unobtrusive  in  its 
exercise ; and  especially  because  it  falls  neither  within 
our  province,  nor  under  our  power,  to  determine  with 
what  feelings  any  religious  offices  are  performed,  or  what 
is  the  moral  effect  upon  the  mind  of  those  who  may  per- 
form them.  Express  testimonies  concerning  the  religious* 
condition  of  Christian  societies,  as  declared  by  apparent 
piety  and  virtue,  or  evident  ungodliness  and  immorality, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers.  The 
pictures  there  drawn  are  varied  with  fight  and  shade ; 
and  they  may  perhaps  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  mixture 
of  good  and  evil  principles  and  practices  in  the  early 
church  was  not  very  different  from  that  which  appears 
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to  exist  at  the  present  day.  But  with  such  descriptions 
and  testimonies  we  are  not  now  concerned.  We  propose 
merely  to  collect  information  on  these  points  from 
the  history  of  the  rites,  ceremonies,  and  institutions  of 
the  church.  And  we  may  perhaps  arrive  at  some 
correct  conclusions  by  a consideration  of  the  obvious  or 
probable  tendencies  of  those  observances. 

It  may  be  hoped  that  religious  knowledge,  such  as 
the  age  possessed,  was  pretty  generally  diffused  among 
the  members  of  the  church,  by  means  of  the  formal  and 
careful  preparation  of  catechumens,  by  the  regular  read- 
ing of  holy  Scripture  in  the  congregation,  and  by  the 
labours  of  pious  and  zealous  preachers.  Although  some 
doctrines  were  studiously  concealed  from  the  uninitiated, 
under  the  system  of  secret  instruction,  yet  it  is  pleasing 
to  remember  that  practical  duties  were  assiduously  incul- 
cated upon  persons  of  all  ages.  We  cannot,  indeed,  but 
fear  that  some  great  mistakes  were  made  even  in  this 
department  of  Christian  erudition ; but  yet  we  may  find 
reason  to  hope  that,  on  the  whole,  much  good  was 
produced. 

Again,  from  an  inspection  of  ancient  forms  of  public 
prayer,  we  may  conclude  that  a flame  of  devotion  was 
kept  up  in  the  church;  and,  more  particularly,  that 
high  and  reverent  thoughts  of  God, — charitable  feelings 
towards  Christian  brethren,  and  kind  sympathy  with  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men, — and  ardent  hopes  of  future 
blessedness, — were  cherished  in  the  breasts  of  a large 
number  of  the  members  of  the  church. 

Perhaps,  also,  a salutary  exercise  of  self-denial, 
self-distrust,  and  humility  prevailed  to  a considerable 
extent. 

c 2 
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All  this  may  be  inferred,  with  greater  or  less  pro- 
bability, from  what  is  recorded  as  having  taken  place 
within  the  walls  of  baptisteries  and  churches.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  discover  in  the  records  of  ancient 
institutions  too  many  traces  of  spurious  piety  and 
fictitious  virtue,  and  even  of  disorderly  conduct  and 
immorality. 

Ascetic  institutions,  and  more  especially  the  practices 
of  fasting  and  celibacy,  which  were  introduced  as  early 
as  the  second  century,  and  rose  rapidly  in  repute,  point 
to  the  existence  of  some  grievous  mistakes  respecting  the 
nature  of  true  spiritual  excellence  and  Christian  morality. 
And  we  fear  that  any  extensive  mistake  respecting  the 
real  nature  of  holiness  and  virtue  is  usually  either  a con- 
sequence or  a cause  of  erroneous  or  defective  practice. 
It  is  likely  that,  in  the  early  church,  false  humility  was 
linked  with  spiritual  pride;  and  needless  mortification 
or  austerity  in  some  particulars  was,  probably,  too  often 
attended  with  its  natural  accompaniment,  unhallowed 
licence,  or  too  great  indulgence,  in  others. 

Again,  even  in  matters  connected  with  the  celebra- 
tion of  divine  worship,  we  seem  to  discover  an  increasing 
stiffness  and  formality,  together  with  a growing  love  of 
pomp  and  desire  of  external  effect ; and  to  such  an 
extent  did  these  things  take  place,  that  we  can  hardly 
avoid  regarding  them  as  symptoms  of  a gradual  exchange 
of  the  life  and  energy  of  primitive  devotion  for  coldness 
and  indifference.  We  may  well  fear  that  piety  was,  to  a 
great  degree,  oppressed  and  stifled  under  the  burden  of 
a splendid  ritual. 

The  disorders  attendant  upon  the  Agapse,  or  feasts  of 
charity,  which  led  to  the  abolition  of  that  primitive 
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institution,  do  not  apeak  in  fattmP  of  the  feelings  or 
morals  of  many  Christians  of  the  third  and  fourth  cen- 
turies ; nor  do  the  regulations  which  it  Was  thought 
necessary  to  make  for  the  preservation  of  order  during 
the  celebration  of  divine  worship  give  us  a very  high 
idea  of  a sense  of  propriety,  or  of  a sober  and  deep 
religious  impression,  with  reference  to  a large,  or  at  least 
an  indefinite,  number  of  the  faithful. 

The  penitential  discipline  which  prevailed  in  the 
early  church  may  at  first  sight  seem  admirable,  and 
adapted  to  promote  the  cause  of  practical  religion  and 
morals.  We  may  hope  that  it  produced  this  effect  to  a 
considerable  extent ; but  we  find  cause  to  fear  that  it  was 
likewise  attended  with  many  evils.  Was  the  course 
of  humiliation  which  was  prescribed  to  penitents 
adapted  to  produce  altogether  a wholesome  effect  upon 
their  minds  ? Was  it  not  too  abject  and  sordid,  con- 
sidered as  a social  and  relative  act, — an  act  not  only 
performed  in  the  presence  of  their  fellow  creatures,  but 
in  a certain  sense  addressed  to  them?  And  was  it  not 
such  as  to  open  a wide  door  for  hypocrisy  and  impos- 
ture? Besides  this,  what  effect  may  it  not  probably 
have  produced  upon  the  minds  of  the  “ faithful,”  whose 
intercessions,  compassion,  and  favour  were  sought  with 
tears  and  lamentations  ? It  is  true  that  the  infliction  of 
penance  may  have  served  as  a warning  against  sin,  and 
may  have  been  useful  as  an  incentive  to  watchfulness, 
This,  no  doubt,  would  have  been  its  proper  effect,  and 
would  have  been  in  accordance  with  one  part  of  the 
original  design.  But  we  may  justly  fear  that  the  mode 
of  treating  penitents  in  the  ancient  church,  and  the 
circumstances  attendant  upon  their  seeking  re-admission 
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into  the  number  of  the  faithful,  tended  to  excite  or 
cherish  pride  and  unhallowed  notions  of  superiority  in 
the  minds  of  many  members  of  that  venerated  body. 
They  probably  derived  more  harm  than  good  from  the 
situation  in  which  they  found  themselves  placed  rela- 
tively to  their  offending  brethren. 

Again,  the  servile  respect  and  almost  impious  rever- 
ence paid  to  the  clergy  must  have  been  highly  demora- 
lizing. It  must  have  wrought  injurious  effects  upon 
the  minds  of  both  ministers  and  people.  We  may  hope, 
indeed,  that  in  many  cases  the  distinction  which  was 
made  between  clergy  and  laity,  and  the  deference  paid 
by  the  latter  to  their  spiritual  pastors,  may  have  been 
attended  with  no  more  than  becoming  humility,  modesty, 
and  submission  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  may  have 
been  received  by  the  ministers  of  religion  as  a salutary 
admonition  concerning  the  nature  of  their  duties,  and 
their  own  deep  responsibility  to  the  great  Head  of  the 
Church,  who  alone  is  worthy  to  receive  honour  and 
adoration.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  difficult  to 
consider  the  extravagant  titles  and  marks  of  respect 
which  were  bestowed  upon  the  clergy  during  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries,  without  feeling  convinced  that  the 
less  enlightened  members  of  the  Christian  community 
must  have  been  affected  with  a mean  and  pitiful  spirit,  a 
want  of  generous  self-respect  and  of  holy  Christian  emu- 
lation, and  a debasing  forgetfulness  of  the  animating  assur- 
ance that  all  who  truly  believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
have  been  made  by  him  kings  and  priests  unto  God  and 
his  Father.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  a faithful,  industri- 
ous, and  affectionate  minister  readily  acquires  the  esteem 
and  good-will  of  the  people  among  whom  he  labours ; 
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and  that  this  feeling  of  attachment,  under  certain  restric- 
tions, is  at  once  due  to  the  pastor  and  salutary  to  the 
people.  More  than  this,  respect  to  the  whole  order  of 
Christian  ministers,  apart  from  personal  connexion  with 
them,  and  solely  on  account  of  their  office,  is  a sentiment 
which  necessarily  pervades  every  well-disposed  Christian 
community ; and  this,  also,  if  maintained  on  right  prin- 
ciples, is  at  once  an  element  and  a promoter  of  true 
religion.  But  the  excesses,  and  especially  the  counter- 
feits, of  these  things  are  at  once  wrong  in  principle  and 
mischievous  in  their  result.  It  is  a hurtful  prejudice  in 
the  minds  of  Christians,  when  they  suppose  that  any 
order  of  men,  as  such,  possesses  a greater  degree  of 
inherent  sanctity  than  other  men  can  possess  or  can 
attain,  or  thut  such  an  order  comprises  within  itself  the 
peculiar  favourites  of  heaven.  The  existence  of  such 
arrogant  pretensions  tends  not  so  much  to  produce 
genuine  humility  in  the  minds  of  those  men  who  are  hope- 
lessly excluded  from  the  privileged  class,  as  to  discourage 
them,  and  to  act  as  a check  upon  their  pursuit  of 
excellence.  Wise  men  have  thought  that  <f  one  way  to 
make  men  better  is  to  make  the  best  of  them;”  and,  on 
the  same  principle,  one  way  to  lower  the  general  stand- 
ard of  piety  and  virtue  is  to  cherish  a belief  in  the  minds 
of  some  members  of  the  church  that  they  are  necessarily 
and  unalterably  inferior  to  others  in  point  of  Christian 
excellence,  and  lower  in  the  divine  favour.  Much  spiri- 
tual and  moral  mischief  must  have  been  thus  produced, 
during  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  by  means  of  the 
extravagant  honours  bestowed  upon  certain  classes  of 
believers,  and  especially  upon  the  clergy  and  ascetics  of 
the  day. 
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One  clear  indication  of  a low  state  of  religious  feeling 
and  practice  in  the  church,  during  the  period  under 
review,  occurs  in  that  general  adoption  of  heathen  rites 
and  ceremonies  which  seems  to  have  been  deemed 
necessary,  in  order  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  faithful,  or  to 
keep  professed  Christians  firm  in  their  attachment  to  the 
religion  of  the  Gospel.  When  heathen  superstitions 
and  festivals  were  incorporated  into  the  course  of  Christ- 
ian worship,  with  little  other  ceremony  than  a change  of 
name,  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  levity,  sensuality, 
and  evil  love  of  the  world,  must  have  existed  within  the 
borders  of  the  church. 

The  demonology  of  the  ancient  church  will  be  con- 
sidered more  particularly  below;  but  I may  here  mention 
certain  errors  and  abuses  connected  with  the  commemo- 
rations of  martyrs,  which  seem  to  bespeak  the  presence 
of  considerable  alloy  in  the  practical  religion  of  the 
times.  In  course  of  time,  considerable  superstition  was 
involved  in  these  solemnities  ; and  superstition  is  always 
debasing.  Besides  this,  the  examples  which  were  fur- 
nished by  the  illustrious  sufferers  whose  names  were 
held  in  honour,  although  suited  to  the  encouragement 
of  believers  when  called  to  undergo  severe  persecution 
or  trials,  were  yet,  in  many  instances,  far  from  perfect, 
and  were  ill  adapted  to  produce  a happy  influence  on  the 
general  course  of  Christian  life.  At  the  same  time,  the 
unbounded  encomiums  bestowed  upon  the  lives  and 
actions  of  these  worthies,  by  the  preachers  who  assisted 
at  their  commemorations,  must  have  greatly  tended  to 
counteract  the  influence  of  scriptural  truth  relating  to 
the  solemn  demands  of  the  divine  law,  the  true  condition 
of  human  nature,  and  the  right  influence  of  Christian 
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doctrines  upon  the  heart.  And*  ip,  addition  to  all  this, 
it  is  certain  that  disorderly  conduct  and  immoral  prac- 
tices were  at  last  connected  with  these  religious  festivals 
to  a very  serious  extent.  Such  abuses  of  this  ancient 
custom  were,  indeed,  condemned  by  the  ministers  of  the 
church;  and,  when  they  had  become  evidently  incurable, 
the  custom  itself  was  discountenanced,  and  gradually 
laid  aside.  So  that,  if  we  were  discussing  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  the  clergy  on  this  point,  we  should  be  bound 
to  pay  attention  to  the  following  remarks  and  admo- 
nition of  Augustin : — “ I know  there  are  many  who 
superstitiously  worship  graves  and  pictures;  I know 
many  that  drink  luxuriously  and  excessively  over  the 
dead,  and  when  they  make  a feast  for  the  deceased 
bury  themselves  over  those  that  lie  buried  in  the  graves, 
and,  after  all,  place  their  gluttony  and  drunkenness  to 
the  account  of  religion.  But  I advise  you  to  leave  off 
railing  at  the  catholic  church  for  this ; for,  in  speaking 
against  the  morals  of  such  men,  you  only  condemn  those 
whom  the  church  herself  condemns,  and  daily  labours  to . 

correct  them  as  wicked  children They  who  make 

themselves  drunk  in  the  memorials  of  the  martyrs,  are 
So  far  from  having  the  approbation  of  the  church,  that 
she  condemns  them  for  being  guilty  of  that  vice  in  their 
own  private  houses  ;■  it  is  one  thing  we  are  commanded 
to  teach,  and  another  thing  we  are  commanded  to  cor- 
rect, and  obliged  to  tolerate  and  endure  till  we  can 
amend  it*.” — But,  in  considering  the  state  of  practical 
jreligion  and  morals  among  the  Christian  community  at 
large  during  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  it  is  necessary 

• Auo.  De  Moribus  Eccletiat  Cathol.  c.  34;  Cont,  Famt.  lib.  xx.  cap.  21. — 

Bixoham. 
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to  remember  that  such  abuses  did  exist;  and  it  is 
impossible  not  to  regard  the  fact  as  a drawback  in  our 
estimate  of  the  Christian  character  prevalent  in  those 
ages.  “As  the  best  things,”  says  Bingham,  “ by  the 
corruption  of  men,  often  degenerate  into  abuses,  so  it 
fared  with  this  laudable  practice.  Some  made  use  of  it 
only  as  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  their  covetousness 
and  desires  of  filthy  lucre ; others  hence  took  occasion 
to  indulge  themselves  in  revellings  and  dancings;  and 
some  were  so  vain  as  to  think  that  even  rioting  and 
drunkenness  at  such  times  was  for  the  honour  of  the 
martyr.”  These  demoralizing  festivals,  it  must  be 
remembered,  were  of  frequent  occurrence,  at  least  in 
some  places.  “ They  were  grown  so  numerous  in  the 
time  of  Chrysostom  and  Theodoret,  that  they  tell  us  it 
was  not  once,  or  twice,  or  five  times  in  a year  that  they 
celebrated  these  memorials,  but  they  had  oftentimes  one 
or  two  in  the  same  week,  which  occasioned  frequent 
solemnities*.” 

The  practice  of  alms-giving  was  Connected  with  the 
festivals  of  martyrs,  as  well  as  with  the  general  celebra- 
tion of  divine  worship ; and  indeed  it  holds  a prominent 
place  in  the  institutions  and  history  of  the  early  church. 
The  consideration  of  this  circumstance  may  tend  to 
enhance  our  opinion  of  the  piety  and  morals  of  the 
times,  while  we  remember  that  the  exercise  of  benevo- 
lence, especially  towards  the  needy  members  of  the 
church,  is  what  holy  Scripture  positively  requires  as  a 
manifestation  of  vital  religion,  or  true  Christian  principle. 
But  we  know  that  no  outward  duty  varies  in  its  real 

* Vid.  Chrys.  Horn.  40  in  Juventinum;  TiiEod.  Sernu  8 de  Martyribus ; 
Chrys.  Horn.  65  de  Martyr • — Bingham. 
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nature  and  value  more  than  this,  according  to  the  motives 
with  which  it  is  performed,  and  the  circumstances  by 
which  it  is  affected.  We  wait,  therefore,  to  know  the 
general  impression  which  existed  during  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries  respecting  those  acts  of  charity  of  which 
we  read,  before  we  draw  from  them  any  conclusion  with 
reference  to  the  state  of  Christian  feeling,  and  the  amount 
of  practical  religion,  in  the  churches  of  that  period. 
And  we  find  too  great  occasion  to  fear  that  even  the 
practice  of  alms-giving  among  the  ancients  must  be 
regarded  as  an  indication  of  ignorance  and  corrupt 
doctrine,  and  as  a work  of  superstition  and  selfishness, 
rather  than  an  evidence  of  the  power  of  true  religion. 
The  following  passages  occur  in  the  Homilies  of  Chry- 
sostom. Upon  reading  them,  we  may  well  reason  thus : 
—if  a Christian  bishop  of  the  fourth  century  could 
venture  to  adopt  such  language,  what  must  have  been 
the  practical  persuasion  concerning  the  nature  of  religion 
among  the  unlearned  multitude  ? “ For  this  reason,”, 

says  Chrysostom,  “ our  forefathers  appointed  the  poor 
to  stand  before  the  doors  of  our  churches,  that  the  sight 
of  them  might  provoke  the  most  backward  and  inhuman 
soul  to  compassion.  And  as  by  law  and  custom  we 
have  fountains  before  our  oratories,  that  they  who  go  in 
to  worship  God  may  first  wash  their  hands,  and  so  lift 
them  up  in  prayer ; so  our  ancestors,  instead  of  foun- 
tains and  cisterns,  placed  the  poor  before  the  doors  of 
the  church ; that  as  we  wash  our  hands  in  water,  so  we 
should  cleanse  our  souls  by  beneficence  and  charity  first, 
and  then  go  and  offer  up  our  prayers.  For  water  is  not 
more  adapted  by  nature  to  wash  away  the  spots  of  the 
body,  than  the  power  of  alms-deeds  is  to  cleanse  the 
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filth  of  the  soul.  As  therefore  you  dare  not  go  in  to 
pray  with  unwashen  hands,  though  this  be  but  a small 
offence,  so  neither  should  you  without  alms  ever  enter 
the  church  for  prayer.  You,  many  times,  when  your 
hands  are  clean,  will  not  lift  them  up  to  God,  before  you 
have  washed  them  in  water;  so  prevalent  is  the  force  of 
custom  with  us : let  us,  therefore,  do  the  same  with 
respect  to  alms-deeds ; and  though  we  are  not  conscious 
to  ourselves  of  any  great  and  heinous  crimes,  yet  let  us 
by  charity  clear  our  consciences  of  lesser  spots  and 
blemishes  which  we  contract  in  our  daily  business  and 
conversation.”  So  again,  in  another  place,  expounding 
these  words,  “ Thou  shalt  not  appear  before  the  Lord 
empty,” — “ Those  things,”  says  he,  “ were  spoken  to 
the  Jews,  and  how  much  more  to  us  ? Therefore  the 
poor  stand  before  the  doors  of  the  church,  that  no  one 
should  go  in  empty,  but  enter  securely  with  charity  for 
his  companion.  You  go  into  the  church  to  obtain 
mercy:  first  show  mercy;  make  God  your  debtor,  and 
then  you  may  ask  of  Him,  and  receive  with  usury. 
We  are  not  heard  barely  for  the  lifting  up  our  hands. 
Stretch  forth  your  hands  not  only  to  heaven,  but  to  the 
hands  of  the  poor : if  you  stretch  out  your  hands  to  the 
poor,  you  touch  the  very  height  of  heaven.  For  He 
that  sits  there  receives  your  alms:  but  if  you  lift  up 
barren  hands,  it  profits  nothing*.”  It  is  painful  to 
reflect  that  such  expressions  proceeded  from  the  lips  of 
a man  who  was  regarded  by  tens  of  thousands  as  almost 
an  oracle  of  truth.  This  was  the  eloquent  bishop  con- 
cerning whom  multitudes  were  heard  to  declare,  “ It 

* Chrysost.  Horn,  25  de  Verbis  A post. ; Horn.  1 in  2 Tim.  Conf.  Horn.  9 de 
Panitent,— -Bi*  gh  am  . 
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were  better  that  the  sun  should  not  shine,  than  that  he 
should  not  preach!”  Well  may  we  feel  thankful  that 
we  belong  to  a church  which  teaches  a more  scriptural 
doctrine  in  connexion  with  this  branch  of  Christian 
morals.  Our  Homily  on  Alms-deeds,  although  it  includes 
Some  expressions  of  this  “ godly  and  learned  doctor,” 
and  some  sayings  of  Augustin,  very  questionable  and 
dangerous  in  themselves,  omits  not,  however,  to  add 
useful  explanations,  and  earnestly  contends  that  nothing 
which  it  contains  is  to  be  understood  in  a sense  which 
may  tend  “ to  deface  Christ,  and  to  defraud  Him  of  his 
glory.” 

Such  are  some  reflections  which  may  occur  to  the 
mind  upon  a survey  of  several  of  the  details  of  worship 
and  practice  during  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  But 
there  are  certain  features  of  the  prevalent  religion  of  the 
times  which  deserve  a separate  and  more  particular  con- 
sideration ; especially  as  they  have  been  made  the  foun- 
dation of  some  most  serious  charges  affecting  the 
general  character  and  condition  of  the  ancient  church. 
Our  learned  Bishop  Newton  does  not  hesitate  to  affirm, 
in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  Mede,  that  the  apostasy 
foretold  by  St.  Paul,  in  1 Tim.  iv.  1 — 3,  had  begun,  and 
had  even  proceeded  to  a considerable  length,  during  the 
period  now  under  review.  He  appeals,  in  support  of 
his  views,  to  the  prevailing  demonology,  with  its  accom- 
panying passion  for  the  false  and  marvellous,  and  to  the 
extensive  adoption  of  ascetic  institutes,  especially  fasting 
and  celibacy.  His  allegations  are  weighty,  and  deserve 
the  most  serious  attention ; especially  as  they  have  never 
been  disproved.  Nor  can  we,  perhaps,  obtain  a more 
correct  or  forcible  impression  concerning  the  theology 
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of  the  ancient  church,  than  by  carefully  considering  the 
bishop’s  interpretation  and  application  of  that  remark* 
able  prophecy.  The  substance  of  his  remarks  shall  be 
here  given,  as  far  as  possible,  in  his  own  words. 

The  passage  of  Scripture  under  consideration,  closely 
and  critically  translated,  is  as  follows :-*-“  But  the  Spirit 
speaketh  expressly,  that,  in  the  latter  times,  some  shall 
apostatize  from  the  faith,  giving  heed  to  erroneous  spirits, 
and  doctrines  concerning  demons,  through  the  hypocrisy 
of  liars,  having  their  conscience  seared  with  a hot  iron, 
forbidding  to  marry,  and  commanding  to  abstain  from 
meats,  which  God  hath  created  to  be  received  with 
thanksgiving  by  the  believers,  and  them  who  know  the 
truth.” 

Apostasy  from  the  faith,  says  the  bishop,  consists  in 
“ a revolt  in  the  principal  and  essential  article,  when  we 
worship  God  by  any  image  or  representation,  or  when 
we  worship  other  beings  besides  God,  and  pray  unto 
other  mediators  besides  the  ‘ one  mediator  between  God 
and  men,  the  man  Christ  Jesus/  ” 

“ Spirits  ” seems  to  be  used  in  much  the  same  sense 
as  “doctrines”  (compare  1 John  iv.  1),  so  that  the 
latter  word  is  explanatory  of  the  former;  and  “error” 
sometimes  signifying  “idolatry,”  “ erroneous  doctrines  ” 
may  comprehend  idolatrous,  as  well  as  false,  doctrines ; 
and  it  is  in  order  to  fix  the  6ense  precisely,  that  the 
explanatory  clause  is  added, — “doctrines  concerning 
demons.”  The  former  part  of  this  prophecy  therefore 
gives  us  to  understand  “ that  the  idolatrous  theology  of 
demons  professed  by  the  Gentiles  should  be  revived 
among  Christians.  Christians  should  in  process  of  time 
degenerate,  and  resemble  the  Gentiles  as  well  as  the 
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apostate  Jews.  Now,  demons,  according  to  the  theology 
of  the  Gentiles,  were  middle  powers  between  the  sove- 
reign gods  and  mortal  men;  and  were  regarded  as 
mediators  or  agents  between  the  gods  and  men.  Of 
these  demons  there  were  accounted  two  kinds.  One 
kind  of  demons  were  the  souls  of  men  deified,  or  canon- 
ized after  death.  The  other  kind  were  such  as  had 
never  been  the  souls  of  men,  nor  ever  dwelt  in  mortal 
bodies.  These  latter  demons  may  be  paralleled  with 
angels,  as  the  former  may  with  canonized  saints. 

It  appears  then,  that,  according  to  this  prophecy, 
the  doctrines  concerning  demons,  which  prevailed  so 
long  in  the  heathen  world,  should  be  revived  and  esta- 
blished in  the  Christian  church.  Now,  how  stand  the 
facts? 

“ Some  tendency  to  the  worshipping  of  angels  was 
observed  even  in  the  apostle’s  time,  insomuch  that  he 
thought  proper  to  give  his  caution  to  the  Colossians, 
(ii.  18,)  ( Let  no  man  beguile  you  of  your  reward  in  a 
voluntary  humility  and  worshipping  of  angels;’  and 
this  admonition,  we  may  suppose,  checked  and  sup- 
pressed this  worship  for  some  generations.  The  wor- 
shipping of  the  dead  was  not  introduced  so  early  into 
the  church;  it  was  advanced  by  slower  degrees;  and 
what  was  at  first  nothing  more  than  a pious  and  decent 
respect  to  the  memory  of  saints  and  martyrs  dege- 
nerated at  last  into  an  impious  and  idolatrous  adoration. 
At  first,  annual  festivals  were  instituted  to  their  honour; 
the  next  step  was  praying  in  the  cemeteries  at  their 
sepulchres ; then  their  bodies  were  translated  into 
churches ; then  a power  of  working  miracles  was  attri- 
buted to  their  dead  bodies,  bones,  and  other  relics; 
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then  their  wonder-working  relics  were  conveyed  from 
place  to  place,  and  distributed  among  the  other  churches; 
then  they  were  invocated  and  adored  for  performing 
such  miracles,  for  assisting  men  in  their  devotions,  and 
interceding  for  them  with  God ; and  not  only  the 
churches,  but  even  the  fields  and  highways,  were  filled 
with  altars  for  invoking  them. 

“ As  early  as  the  time  of  Constantine,  the  first 
Christian  emperor,  we  find  Eusebius,  one  of  the  best  and 
most  learned  of  the  fathers,  quoting  and  approving 
Hesiod’s  and  Plato’s  notions  before  mentioned  con- 
cerning demons,  and  then  adding,  ‘These  things  are 
befitting  upon  the  decease  of  the  favourites  of  God, 
whom  you  may  properly  call  the  champions  of  the  true 
religion.  Whence  it  is  our  custom  to  assemble  at  their 
sepulchres,  and  to  make  our  prayers  at  them,  and  to 
honour  their  blessed  souls.’  Here  Eusebius  compares 
the  saints  and  martyrs  with  the  demons  of  the  Gentiles, 
and  esteems  them  worthy  of  the  same  honour.  The 
famous  Anthony,  who  was  one  of  the  great  founders  of 
monkery,  gave  it  in  charge  to  the  monks,  with  his 
dying  breath,  ' to  take  care  and  adhere  to  Christ  in  the 
first  place,  and  then  to  the  saints,  that  after  death  they 
may  receive  you  as  friends  and  acquaintances  into  the 
everlasting  tabernacles.’  His  advice  was  but  too  well 
followed ; and  the  emperor  Julian  reproacheth  the 
Christians  for  ‘adding  many  new  dead  men  to  that 
ancient  dead  man  Jesus.’  All  the  fathers,  almost,  of 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries , contributed  too  much  to 
the  support  and  propagation  of  this  superstition ; and 
Theodoret,  in  particular,  having  cited  the  same  passages 
of  Hesiod  and  Plato,  reasons  thus : * If  then,  the  poet 
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hath  called  igpod.  men,,  after  $mt  decease,  the  deliverers 
and  guardians  of  mortalmen,  and  the  heat  of  philoso- 
phers hath  epnimed  the  poet’s  saying,  and  asserted 
that  wc  ought  to  serve  and  adore  their  sepulchres,  why, 
I beseech  you,  sirs  (speaking  to  the  Greeks),  do  you 
blame  these  things  which  are  done  by  us?  For  such 
as  were  illustrious  for  piety,  and  for  the  sake  thereof 
received  martyrdom,  we  also  name  deliverers  and  phy- 
sicians; not  calling  them  demons  (let  us  not  be  so 
desperately  mad),  but  the  friends  and  sincere  servants 
of  God.’  Here  Theodoret  plainly  allows  the  thing, 
and  only  disapproves  the  name.  Again,  he  saith,  in  the 
same  exalted  strain,  concerning  the  martyrs,  * They  who 
are  well  pray  for  the  continuance  of  health,  and  they 
who  have  been  long  sick  pray  for  recovery ; the  barren 
also  pray  for  children;  and  they  who  are  to  make  a 
long  journey  desire  them  to  be  their  companions  and 
guides  in  the  way;  not  going  to  them  as  gods,  but 
applying  to  them  as  to  divine  men,  and  beseeching  them 
to  become  intercessors  for  them  with  God.’  Nay,  he 
saith,  'That  the  martyrs  have  blotted  out  from  the 
minds  of  men  the  memory  of  those  who  were  called 
gods.  For  our  Lord  hath  brought  his  dead  into  the 
place  of  your  gods , whom  he  hath  utterly  abolished, 
and  hath  given  their  honour  to  the  martyrs : for,  instead 
erf  the  feasts  of  Jupiter  and  of  Bacchus,  are  now  cele- 
brated the  festivals  of  Peter,  and  Paul,  and  Thomas, 
and  the  other  martyrs.  Wherefore,  seeing  the  advan- 
tage of  honouring  the  martyrs,  fly,  O friends,  from  the 
error  of  the  demons;  and,  using  the  martyrs  as  lights 
and  guides,  pursue  the  way  which  leadeth  directly  to 
God.'  Here  are  ‘ the  doctrines  of  demons’  evidently 
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revived,  only  the  name  is  altered,  and  the  saints  are 
substituted  for  demons : the  divi  or  deified  men  of  the 
Christians,  for  the  divi  or  deified  men  of  the  heathen.5* 

It  is  remarkable  that  Epiphanius  applied  the  pas- 
sage before  us  to  the  practice  of  certain  persons  in  his 
time.  “ That  father,  who  was  very  zealous  against  the 
worship  of  saints  and  images,  which  was  then  springing 
up  in  the  church,  loudly  complains  of  some  Arabian 
Christians,  who  made  a goddess  of  the  blessed  Virgin, 
and  offered  a cake  to  her  as  the  queen  of  heaven.  He 
condemns  their  heresy  as  impious  and  abominable,  and 
declares  that  'upon  these  also  is  fulfilled  that  of  the 
apostle *.  Some  shall  apostatize  from  the  sound  doctrine, 
giving  heed  to  fables  and  doctrines  of  demons ; for  they 
shall  be,  saith  the  apostle,  worshippers  of  the  dead,  as 

in  Israel  also  they  were  worshipped.’ 

Epiphanius  recites  this  addition  as  the  very  words  of 
the  apostle ; but  if  it  was  only  a mar- 

ginal reading  added  by  way  of  explication,  as  Mr.  Mede 
and  Dr.  Mill  suppose,  it  still  evinces  that  Epiphanius, 
and  some  before  his  time,  understood  the  passage -in  the 
same  manner  that  we  have  explained  it.” 

The  bishop  intimates  his  opinion  that  by  “ the  latter 
times,”  in  the  strict  application  of  the  term,  we  are  to 
understand  the  times  of  popish  worship.  But  it  is 
evident,  from  what  he  elsewhere  says,  that  he  would  not 
limit  the  date  precisely  to  so  late  a period,  and  that  he 
considers  the  apostasy  to  have  begun  during  the  third 
and  fourth  centuries,  although  it  did  not  reach  its  height 
until  afterwards. 

“ Having  shown  wherein  the  great  apostasy  of  the 
latter  times  consists,  namely,  in  reviving  the  doctrines 
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concerning  demons  and  worshipping  the  dead,  the 
apostle  proceeds  to  describe  by  what  means  and  by 
what  persons  it  should  be  propagated,  and  established 
in  the  world.  . . . 'Through  the  hypocrisy  of  liars, 
having  their  conscience  seared  with  a hot  iron.’  . . . 
It  is  impossible  to  relate  or  enumerate  all  the  various 
falsehoods  and  lies  which  have  been  invented  and  pro* 
pagated  for  this  purpose;  the  fabulous  books  forged 
under  the  names  of  apostles,  saints,  and  martyrs ; the 
fabulous  legends  of  their  lives,  actions,  sufferings,  and 
deaths;  the  fabulous  miracles  ascribed  to  their  sepul- 
chres, bones,  and  other  relics ; the  fabulous  dreams  and 
revelations,  visions,  and  apparitions  of  the  dead  to  the 
living ; and  even  the  fabulous  saints,  who  never  existed 
but  in  the  imagination  of  their  worshippers:  and  all 
these  stories,  the  monks,  the  priests,  the  bishops  of  the 
church  have  imposed  and  obtruded  upon  mankind,  it  is 
difficult  to  say,  whether  with  greater  artifice  or  cruelty, 
with  greater  confidence  or  hypocrisy  and  pretended 
sanctity,  a more  hardened  face,  or  a more  hardened 
conscience.”  These  remarks  are  just,  to  a very  consi- 
derable extent,  if  applied  to  the  history  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries. 

“ A further  character  of  these  men  is  given  in  the 
following  words,  ‘forbidding  to  marry.’  The  same 
hypocritical  liars  who  should  promote  the  worship  of 
demons,  should  also  prohibit  lawful  marriage.”  The 
clergy  were  forbidden  to  marry  by  the  council  of  Elvira, 
a.  n.  305,  and  by  that  of  Neocaesarea,  a.  d.  314.  A 
motion  to  nearly  the  same  effect  was  made  at  the  first 
general  council  of  Nicaea,  a.  d.  325 ; in  which  instance, 
however,  it  was  overruled.  “ But  the  monks  had  not  yet 
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prevailed ; the  monks  soon  overspread  the  eastern 
church  and  the  western  too : and  as  the  monks  were 
then  the  first  who  brought  single  life  into  repute,  so  they 
were  the  first  also  who  revived  and  promoted  the  wor- 
ship of  demons.  It  is  a thing  universally  known,  that 
one  of  the  primary  and  most  essential  laws  and  consti- 
tutions of  all  monks,  whether  solitary  or  associated, 
whether  living  in  deserts  or  in  convents,  is  the  profession 
of  single  life,  to  abstain  from  marriage  themselves,  and 
to  discourage  it  all  they  can  in  others.  It  is  equally 
certain  that  the  monks  had  the  principal  share  in  pro- 
moting and  propagating  the  worship  of  the  dead ; and 
either  out  of  credulity,  or  for  worse  reasons,  recom- 
mended it  to  the  people  with  all  the  pomp  and  power 
of  their  eloquence,  in  their  homilies  and  orations.  Read 
only  some  of  the  most  celebrated  fathers : read  the 
orations  of  Basil  on  the  martyr  Mamas,  and  on  the  forty 
Martyrs:  read  the  orations  of  Ephraim  Syrus  on  the 
death  of  Basil,  and  on  the  forty  Martyrs,  and  on  the 
praises  of  the  holy  Martyrs  ; read  the  orations  of  Gre- 
gory Nazianzen  on  Athanasius,  and  on  Basil,  and  on 
Cyprian ; read  the  orations  of  Gregory  Nyssen  on 
Ephraim  Syrus,  and  on  the  martyr  Theodoras,  and  on 
Meletius,  bishop  of  Antioch ; read  the  sixty-sixth,  and 
other  homilies  of  Chrysostom ; read  his  oration  on  the 
martyrs  of  Egypt,  and  other  orations ; and  you  will  be 
greatly  astonished  to  find  how  full  they  are  of  this  sort 
of  superstition,  what  powers  and  miracles  are  ascribed 
to  the  saints,  what  prayers  and  praises  are  offered  up  to 
them.  All  these  were  monks,  and  most  of  them  bishops 
too,  in  the  fourth  century : and  the  superstitious  wor- 
ship which  these  monks  began,  the  succeeding  monks 
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completed,  till  at  length  the  very  relics  and  images  of 
the  dead  were  -worshipped  as  much  as  the  dead  them- 
selves.” 

“ The  last  note  and  character  of  these  men  is  ‘ com- 
manding to  abstain  from  meats,  which  God  hath  created 
to  be  received  with  thanksgiving  of  them  who  believe 
and  know  the  truth.’  The  same  lying  hypocrites,  who 
should  promote  the  worship  of  demons,  should  not  only 
prohibit  lawful  marriage,  but  likewise  impose  unneces- 
sary abstinence  from  meats : and  these  two,  as  indeed 
it  is  fit  they  should,  usually  go  together,  as  constituent 

parts  of  the  same  hypocrisy It  is  as  much 

the  law  and  constitution  of  all  monks  to  abstain  from 
meats  as  from  marriage.  Some  never  eat  any  flesh, 
others  only  of  certain  kinds  and  on  certain  days.  Fre- 
quent fasts  are  the  rule,  the  boast  of  their  order ; and 
their  carnal  humility  is  their  spiritual  pride.  So  lived 
the  monks  of  the  ancient  church;  so  live,  with  less 
strictness  perhaps,  but  with  greater  ostentation,  the 
monks  and  friars  of  the  Church  of  Rome:  and  these 
have  been  the  principal  propagators  and  defenders  of 
the  worship  of  the  dead,  both  in  former  and  in  later 
times.  The  worship  of  the  dead  is  indeed  so  mon- 
strously absurd,  as  well  as  impious,  that  there  was 
hardly  any  possibility  of  its  ever  succeeding  and  pre- 
vailing in  the  world,  but  by  hypocrisy  and  lies : but  that 
these  particular  sorts  of  hypocrisy, — celibacy  under  pre- 
tence of  chastity,  and  abstinence  under  pretence  of 
devotion, — should  be  employed  for  this  purpose,  the 
Spirit  of  God  alone  could  foresee  and  foretell.” — ( Disser- 
tations on  the  Prophecies;  Diss.  xxiii.) 

Such  is  the  judgment  of  the  learned  Bishop  Newton, 
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respecting  the  state  of  the  church  during  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries.  He  considers  that  it  had  been  marked 
beforehand,  by  the  Spirit  of  truth,  with  the  brand  of 
apostasy  ; and  that  its  actual  apostasy,  or  its  very 
prevalent  departure  from  the  principles  of  the  gospel, 
was  indicated  chiefly  by  its  idolatrous  veneration  of  the 
dead, — its  ascetic  spirit  and  institutions, — and  its  super- 
stitious celibacy. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  while  our  brief  survey  of  the 
doctrines  and  practice  of  the  early  church  affords  reason 
for  thankfulness  to  the  giver  of  all  good,  by  whose  mercy  a 
large  amount  of  truth  and  godliness  existed,  as  we  hope,  in 
that  portion  of  the  Christian  body,  it  also  leaves  us  great 
cause  to  mourn  over  the  ignorance  and  infirmity  of  human 
nature,  to  which  we  trace  no  inconsiderable  degree  of 
error,  superstition,  and  corruption.  Let  it  not,  however, 
be  supposed  that,  because  ancient  churches  afford  no 
pattern  of  perfection,  the  study  of  their  rites,  institutions, 
and  history  is  therefore  superfluous  and  useless.  We 
may  derive  benefit  by  following  their  example,  so  far  as  it 
is  good.  And  we  may  also  take  many  lessons  from 
them  otherwise  than  by  copying  their  practice, — some- 
times even  by  rejecting  it  and  adopting  its  opposite.  If, 
indeed,  any  persons  are  inclined  to  propose  the  church 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  as  a model  for  close  and 
faithful  imitation,  deeming  its  standard  of  truth  and 
its  practice  of  religion  superior  to  our  own,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  they  labour  under  a serious  prac- 
tical mistake.  Such  an  error,  however,  is  directly  op- 
posed to  the  judgment  of  our  church.  The  time  has  been, 
it  is  true,  when  the  clouds  of  the  fourth  century  appeared 
to  be  gathering  around  the  borders  of  our  sanctuary. 
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But  let  us  hope  that,  by  divine  mercy,  we  have  escaped 
such  a calamity  completely  and  for  ever.  The  following 
anecdote  will  at  once  identify  the  miserable  period  to 
which  I refer,  and  convey  an  intimation  of  the  mourn- 
ful result  which  would  almost  certainly  ensue  from 
the  prevalence  of  a blind  admiration  of  the  ancient 
church,  and  especially  from  an  extensive  recurrence  to 
its  false  principles  and  mistaken  practices.  "The 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Devonshire  having  embraced  the 
Romish  faith,  was  asked  by  Laud  her  reason  for  chang- 
ing her  religion.  * It  is  chiefly/  she  replied,  ‘ because  I 
hate  to  travel  in  a crowd/  The  meaning  of  these  words 
being  demanded,  she  gave  the  following  explanation. 
* I perceive  your  grace,  and  many  others,  are  making 
haste  to  Rome;  and  therefore,  to  prevent  my  being 
jostled,  I have  gone  before  you.” 

Si  vetercs  ita  miratur  laudatque  poetas 

Ut  nihil  anteferat,  nihil  illis  compare t,  enat. 


§ 4. — A Plea  for  Episcopacy,  Charity,  and  Peace, 

Appeal  has  been  often  made  to  the  records  of  the 
ancient  church  with  reference  to  various  forms  of  eccle- 
siastical government,  and  especially  concerning  episco- 
pacy as  it  is  established  in  this  country.  It  has  been 
proved,  I believe,  from  Scripture  and  history,  first,  that 
the  episcopal  form  of  church  government  is  lawful,  and, 
secondly,  that  it  has  prevailed  among  Christian  churches 
from  the  earliest  times.  It  is  not  perhaps  too  much  to 
say,  that  these  points  have  been  placed  beyond  all 
reasonable  doubt.  But  there  are  some  further  inquiries 
connected  with  this  subject  which  cannot  be  so  clearly 
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determined.  Such  are  the  questions  whether  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  episcopate  as  a distinct  order  from  that 
of  presbyters  is  to  be  regarded  as  a divine  institution,  or 
simply  as  an  ecclesiastical  arrangement ; — whether  such 
an  institution  is  of  universal  and  perpetual  obligation,  for 
the  preservation  of  a distinct  authority,  and  the  convey- 
ance of  a peculiar  grace ; — and  in  what  respects,  or  to 
what  extent,  this  difference  subsists.  In  the  following 
Manual  I have  stated,  in  connexion  with  these  subjects, 
more  than  one  set  of  arguments  drawn  from  the  testi- 
mony of  ecclesiastical  antiquity.  Hence  perhaps  it  may 
happen,  that,  because  I have  not  chosen  to  appear  as  the 
decided  advocate  of  either  hypothesis,  I may  be  regarded 
by  some  persons  as  leaning  towards  the  high  apostolical 
succession  scheme,  and  by  others  as  entertaining  too 
low  and  mean  a view  of  episcopacy  altogether.  The 
truth  is,  however,  that  while  1 reject  the  more  lofty 
claims  which  are  sometimes  urged  in  favour  of  the  hier- 
archical constitution,  I am  yet  persuaded  that  a moderate 
episcopacy  rests  upon  good  and  sufficient  grounds, — that 
it  is  entitled  to  the  preference  of  many  Christians,  and  to 
the  respect  of  all, — and  that  its  claim  to  this  preference 
and  respect  can  be  forfeited  only  by  a certain  amount  of 
internal  mal-administration  or  abuse,  or  by  arrogant  pre- 
tensions, and  an  uncharitable  bearing  with  regard  to  the 
members  or  constitution  of  churches  otherwise  ordered. 
Nor  shall  I dismiss  the  subject  with  these  few  words.  I 
design  to  state  distinctly  what  I conceive  to  be  some  of 
the  strong  grounds  of  episcopacy,  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
testimony  of  Scripture  and  the  ancient  records  of  the 
church.  And  .l  shall  venture  also  to  mention  what  are 
those  points  connected  with  the  question  which  some 
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persons  may  reasonably  regard  as  doubtful,  and  with 
reference  to  which  it  ought  to  be  understood  among 
Christians  that  a certain  latitude  or  variety  of  opinion 
and  practice  must  remain.  In  offering  these  remarks,  I 
shall  plead  honestly,  however  feebly,  the  common  cause 
of  episcopacy,  charity,  and  peace. 

There  is  no  dispute  concerning  the  identity,  or  rather 
the  continual  interchange,  of  the  terms  bishop  and  pres- 
byter, in  the  apostolical  writings.  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  at  an  early  period  of  the  church,  the  title  of  bishop 
was  modestly  substituted  for  that  of  apostle,  or  at  least 
was  applied  only  to  those  whom  the  church  consented 
to  regard  as  its  chief  pastors  or  governors  after  the  death 
of  the  apostles  ; and  that  the  term  presbyter  continued 
to  denote  those  ministers  to  whom  the  New  Testament 
gives  indifferently  the  title  of  presbyter  or  bishop. 

It  may  also  be  taken  for  granted,  as  a position 
which  no  serious  and  humble  Christian  will  dispute, 
that  any  manifestations  of  the  divine  will,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  government  and  administration  of  the 
church,  ought  to  be  unhesitatingly  and  thankfully 
obeyed.  All  churchmen,  at  least,  will  cordially  agree 
with  a pious  and  judicious  nonconformist  in  the  follow- 
ing remarks.  “ God’s  work  must  be  done,  in  everything, 
according  to  his  own  will.  His  institutions  neither  need 
nor  admit  men’s  inventions  to  make  them  either  more 
beautiful  or  more  likely  to  answer  the  intention  of  them. 
Add  thou  not  unto  his  words.  God  is  pleased  with 
willing  worship,  but  not  with  will- worship*.” 

But  then  comes  the  question,  what  reasons  have  we 
for  supposing  that  the  well-understood  distinction  which 

* Matthew  Hen  by,  Commentary  on  Exod.  xxxix.  32,  42. 
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prevails  between  the  titles  and  offices  of  bishops  and 
presbyters  is  in  conformity  with  a divine  institution,  or 
in  accordance  with  the  divine  will?  In  answer  to  this 
question,  the  following  considerations  may  be  urged, 
besides  others  unconnected  with  the  records,  or  early 
practice,  of  the  church. 

It  is  obvious  that  a standing  ministry  was  appointed 
during  the  time  of  the  apostles,  and  under  their  imme- 
diate sanction.  By  this  I mean,  that  certain  pastors 
were  attached  to  the  several  churches  or  congregations 
which  were  formed  from  time  to  time,  and  that  these 
pastors  were  charged  with  the  especial  and  perpetual 
duty  of  conducting  religious  worship,  of  preaching  and 
expounding  God’s  word,  and  labouring  for  the  edification 
of  the  people,— in  one  word,  with  the  cure  of  souls.  Some 
fcbristians  were  placed  “ over  ” others  “ in  the  Lord 
and  an  apostle  says  expressly  to  believers,  “ Obey  them 
that  have  the  rule  over  you,  and  submit  yourselves  : for 
they  watch  for  your  souls,  as  they  that  must  give 
account*.”  And  it  was  plainly  the  design  of  the 
apostles  that  the  office  of  this  distinct  and  responsible 
ministry  should  be  continued  in  the  church.  The 
apostles  enjoined  those  who  had  heard  the  Gospel  from 
their  own  lips  to  commit  the  precious  deposit  to  “ faith- 
ful men,  who  should  be  able  to  teach  others  al8o'h,, 
Mutual  edification  was  enjoined  upon  believers  in  general, 
and  was  doubtless  practised ; but  yet  the  general  instruc- 
tion and  spiritual  oversight  of  the  people,  as  a body,  was 
not  left  to  the  people  themselves.  Certain  individuals 
were  placed  in  the  definite  and  responsible  situation  of 
pastors,  or  overseers  of  the  whole  flock;  and  this  arrange- 

* Heb.  xiii.  7.  +2  Tim.  2.  ii. 
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ment  was  made  immediately  by  the  apostles,  or  with 
their  concurrence, — that  is  to  say,  under  the  guidance 
and  authority  of  divine  inspiration.  So  that  a standing 
ministry,  or  the  existence  of  a class  of  men  peculiarly 
and  perpetually  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  teaching 
others,  and  promoting  their  spiritual  welfare,  is  an 
apostolic  or  divine  institution. 

The  advocates  of  episcopacy  ought,  I think,  to  state 
this  position  clearly,  and  to  give  it  some  degree  of  pro- 
minence, because  it  is  one  which  lies  among  the  founda- 
tions of  their  system.  Not  only  were  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  appointed  under  the  sanction  of  the  apostles,  hut 
it  was  the  declared  intention  of  these  divinely-commis- 
sioned founders  of  the  church,  that  a succession  of 
ministers  should  be  kept  up.  Timothy,  for  example, 
was  required  by  St.  Paul  not  only  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  a teacher  in  his  own  person,  hut  to  train  up 
other  teachers,  by  qualifying  them  for  the  discharge  of 
the  same  duties  in  their  turn. 

It  appears  then,  that  a standing  ministry,  such  as 
episcopacy  necessarily  implies,  is  in  accordance  with 
the  will  of  our  Lord  and  Master,  declared  by  the  injunc- 
tions and  practice  of  his  apostles.  It  may  be  observed, 
however,  that  although  episcopacy  implies  a standing 
ministry,  such  ministry  does  not  necessarily  involve 
episcopacy.  But  yet  it  constitutes  its  basis.  And  we 
may  now  proceed  to  inquire,  in  the  next  place,  whether 
or  not  the  apostles  made  any  regulations,  or  established 
any  precedent,  affecting  the  station,  interests,  or  relative 
position  of  the  men  who  had  been  appointed,  with  their 
sanction,  to  the  sacred  office  of  ministers  or  teachers  of 
the  people.  Did  they  leave  these  ministers  in  the 
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exercise  of  their  functions  without  any  control  or 
supervision,  committing  them  entirely  to  God  and 
their  consciences?  Did  they  place  them  in  the 
hands  of  their  several  congregations,  making  them 
answerable  for  their  conduct  to  the  people  ? Or  did  the 
apostles  themselves  exercise  authority  over  them  con- 
cerning their  ministry?  And,  still  more  particularly, 
did  they  commission  any  persons  besides  themselves  to 
exercise  a like  jurisdiction  ? 

To  such  questions  the  Apostolical  Epistles  return 
sufficient  answers.  The  apostles  did  continue  to  interfere, 
and  to  exercise  authority,  in  the  affairs  of  infant 
churches,  notwithstanding  the  previous  appointment  of 
presbyters.  St.  Paul  tells  us,  for  instance,  that  the  care 
of  all  the  churches  devolved  upon  him.  And  since  no 
one  can  doubt  that  the  churches,  when  thus  spoken  of, 
include  ministers  as  well  as  people,  it  is  plain  that  the 
first  presbyters  were  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  superiors , 
in  the  persons  of  the  apostles.  Nor  is  this  all.  It  is 
certain,  moreover,  that  this  power  of  jurisdiction  or 
superintendence  was  delegated  by  the  apostles  to  other 
men;  as  appears  from  the  commissions  which  were 
given  to  Timothy  and  Titus.  It  is  probable  that  those 
commissions  were  only  of  temporary  duration;  but, 
whether  temporary  or  permanent,  they  prove,  beyond  all 
dispute,  that  presbyters  and  deacons,  as  the  ordinary 
ministers  of  churches,  were  required  by  the  apostles  to 
submit  to  certain  persons,  appointed  as  their  superiors 
or  superintendents.  We  should  weaken  our  ground 
exceedingly,  if  we  were  to  contend  that  Timothy  and 
Titus  were  in  all  respects  bishops,  according  to  our 
present  ideas  of  the  office.  But  the  point  in  their  history 
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which  is  certain,  and  which  alone  is  of  real  importance, 
is  this : — that  an  apostle  invested  Timothy  and  Titus 
with  (at  least  a temporary)  authority  over  the  pastors  of 
several  churches,  during  his  own  absence  from  those 
churches.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  although  the 
appointment  of  those  individuals  was  only  temporary, 
yet  the  office  of  delegated  superintendent  in  Ephesus 
and  Crete  was  perpetual  even  in  the  apostle’s  time, 
or  at  least  as  permanent  as  his  absence  ; for  successors 
appear  to  have  been  provided  when  Timothy  and  Titus 
were  recalled.  At  all  events,  such  an  arrangement, 
whether  in  force  for  a longer  or  a shorter  time,  was, 
substantially,  a commencement  of  episcopacy.  Perhaps 
also  a still  nearer  approximation  to  this  system,  or  rather 
its  first  regular  and  permanent  establishment,  may  be 
found  in  the  appointment  of  James  to  the  office  which 
he  held  at  Jerusalem,  during  the  life-time  of  the 
apostles.  And  this,  say  some,  holds  good  especially  if  we 
agree  with  certain  critics  in  regarding  James  the  Just 
as  a different  person  from  the  apostle  St.  James  the 
Less.  But,  this  example  of  primitive  episcopacy, 
and  others  which  could  be  adduced,  whether  strong  or 
weak,  may  be  easily  dispensed  with ; and,  as  the  evi- 
dence concerning  them  is  open  to  objection,  it  is  perhaps 
unwise  to  rank  them  with  the  clear  instances  of  episcopal 
jurisdiction  which  we  find  in  the  histories  of  Timothy 
and  Titus. 

The  facts  which  have  been  stated,  few  and  simple  as 
they  are,  form  a sufficient  ground  for  the  defence  and 
recommendation  of  an  episcopal  form  of  church  govern- 
ment. These  facts  involve  great  principles.  Men  of 
humble,  serious,  and  candid  minds  may  well  be  justified 
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in  regarding  them  as  solemn  indications  of  the  Lord’s 
will,  with  reference  to  a constitution  of  his  church, 
which,  although  he  does  not  positively  enjoin  or  univer- 
sally require,  he  is  yet  ready  to  sanction,  accept,  and 
bless.  A standing  ministry  was  appointed  in  the 
church  under  the  sanction  of  the  apostles : — the  body  of 
ministers  thus  constituted  was  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  apostles,  whenever  they  were  present,  or  could 
otherwise  communicate  their  intentions  and  commands 
and  the  apostles,  during  their  absence  from  certain 
churches,  or  in  the  multiplicity  of  their  engagements, 
commissioned  other  men  to  exercise  the  same  kind  of 
superintendence,  at  least  for  a time,  or  when  occasion 
required.  Is  it,  then,  too  much  to  conclude  that,  in 
this  well-known  practice  of  the  inspired  teachers  of  the 
Christian  church,  we  find  the  stamp  of  divine  approba- 
tion impressed  upon  a system  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment and  subordination  such  as  that  which  obtained  in 
the  church  after  the  death  of  the  apostles  ? The  final 
removal  of  the  first  governors  of  the  infant  church  may 
naturally  have  been  regarded  by  the  members  of  that 
church  as  a warning  that  the  time  was  come  in  which 
their  temporary  provisions  and  regulations  (if  they  were 
no  more)  should  be  made  permanent.  If  absence  from 
the  Churches  of  Ephesus  or  Crete,  or  inability  to  give  a 
personal  attention  to  their  affairs,  caused  St.  Paul  to 
supply  them  with  temporary  governors,  or  perhaps  with 
a succession  of  governors  to  the  end  of  his  life,  was  it 
too  much  to  infer,  that  the  final  departure  of  all  the 
apostles  from  the  world  rendered  it  necessary  that  per- 
manent governors  should  be  appointed  in  all  the 
churches,  if  they  did  not  already  exist  ? And  may  not 
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an  episcopalian  of  the  present  day  be  permitted  to  say, 
that  he  feels  himself  bound  to  regard  the  apostolic  pre* 
cedent  as  an  indication  of  his  Lord’s  will,  which  extends 
in  its  consequences  to  the  existing  church  f 

It  is  certain,  moreover,  that  such  a view  of  the 
case  was  taken  by  many  individuals  and  churches 
within  the  space  of  a hundred  years  after  the  death 
of  the  apostles;  and  even  that  a form  of  episcopal 
government  was  generally  established,  so  far  as  circum- 
stances would  permit,  before  the  close  of  the  second 
century ; — that,  during  a considerable  space  of  time,  no 
diversity  of  views  respecting  this  form  of  government 
subsisted  among  even  those  Christians  or  communities 
who  differed  from  each  other  on  pointa  of  doctrine ; — and 
that,  in  more  modem  times,  the  opinion  of  disinterested 
and  impartial  judges  has  been  often  given  in  its  favour. 
As  to  the  antiquity  of  the  institution,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  Tertullian,  who  flourished  about  the  year 
200,  declares  that  the  line  of  bishops  extended  from  his 
time  upwards  to  the  days  of  St.  John ; (ordo  episcopo- 
rum  ad  originem  recensus,  in  Joannem  stabit  auctorem. 
Adv.  Marcion.  lib.  iv.  c.  5.)  And,  with  reference  to 
opinions  on  the  subject  deducible  from  Scripture,  it 
may  be  worthy  of  notice,  that  a learned  commentator  of 
our  own  age  and  country, — himself  not  a member  of  the 
episcopal  Church  of  England, — has  recorded  his  decision 
in  the  following  terms : — “ Episcopacy  in  the  church  of 
God  is  of  divine  appointment,  and  should  be  maintained 
and  respected.”  “Deacon,  presbyter,  and  bishop  existed 
in  the  apostolic  church,  and  may,  therefore,  be  con- 
sidered of  divine  origin.”  (D  . Adam  Clarke,  on  1 Tim. 
iii.  1,  13.) 
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To  these  considerations  no  man  can  charitably 
forbid  us  to  add  a conviction,  that,  in  the  present 
state  of  society  and  of  the  church,  an  episcopal  con- 
stitution is,  in  many  respects,  the  best  and  most  effi- 
cient, at  least  in  our  own  country.  We  may  claim  a 
right  also  to  cherish  a persuasion,  that  it  is  at  once 
lawful  and  expedient,  under  such  a constitution  of  the 
church,  to  commit  certain  functions  exclusively  to  the 
chief  ministers  or  bishops,  and  especially  to  follow  the 
example  of  early  churches  in  entrusting  to  them  the 
power  of  ordination,  at  least  so  far  as  to  enact  that  tlxe 
laying  on  of  the  hands  of  presbyters  shall  be  null  and 
void  without  the  concurrence  of  a bishop.  And,  lastly, 
we  may  be  allowed  to  attach  some  importance  to  a 
conscious  feeling  of  security  in  our  preference  of  an  epi- 
scopal constitution  over  every  other ; — to  entertain  a 
pleasing  belief,  that,  in  a matter  which  has  given  rise  to 
great  discussion,  and  in  which  many  learned  arguments 
have  been  adduced  on  opposite  sides,  we  are  certainly  safe 
in  conforming  to  an  institution  which  seems  to  be  sup- 
ported by  at  least  as  many  reasons  as  any  other,  and 
which  has,  moreover,  the  preference  of  ancient  churches 
in  its  favour. 

On  these  grounds,  few  and  simple  as  they  are,  we 
may  safely  defend  a conscientious  adherence  to  episco- 
pacy, and  may  claim  liberty  to  retain  and  to  act  upon 
the  conviction  that  it  is  a wise  and  good  institution,  and 
in  its  origin  divine.  But,  together  with  this  assertion  of 
our  own  liberty,  we  are  undoubtedly  bound  to  exercise 
charity  and  candour  towards  other  men,  and  other  insti- 
tutions. And  perhaps  we  fall  very  short  of  a due 
degree  of  charity  and  candour,  unless  we  are  ready  to 
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forego  any  exclusive  claims  or  pretensions  in  our  own 
favour.  We  may  reasonably  believe  that  episcopacy  is  a 
divine  institution ; but  we  have  no  right  to  contend  that 
it  in  the  only  system  to  which  that  honour  is  attached. 
It  is  generally  allowed  by  the  advocates  of  episcopacy 
that,  at  first,  the  system  of  subordination  was  established 
only  in  the  larger  cities,  or  the  more  extensive  churches. 
It  may  be  as  easy  to  prove  the  early  existence,  and  the 
present  lawfulness,  of  a presbyterian  constitution  (for 
instance),  as  to  establish  the  same  points  in  favour  of  an 
episcopal  establishment.  And  as  it  may  be  wise  and 
useful  to  adopt  the  primitive  episcopal  model  in  one  age 
or  country,  so  it  may  be  equally  wise  and  useful  to  adopt 
the  primitive  presbyterian  model  in  another. 

But,  although  we  should  enter  on  dangerous  ground, 
and  commit  a breach  of  the  Christian  peace,  by  seeking 
to  uphold  the  dignity  or  credit  of  an  episcopal  institution 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  we  may  yet  feel  ourselves 
unalterably  secure  in  our  own  adherence  to  it.  From 
some  parts  of  the  practice  of  the  apostles,  and  from  some 
notices  in  the  early  history  of  the  church,  we  infer  the 
propriety,  and  even  the  divine  designation,  of  an  epi- 
scopal government ; and  hence  we  may  not  only  feel  our- 
selves bound  to  conform  to  such  an  institution,  but  may 
claim  a right,  in  the  face  of  the  whole  Christian  church, 
to  act  upon  this  conviction.  This  ground  is  clear,  and 
the  position  impregnable.  If  we  are  content  to  occupy 
it,  no  arguments  or  sophistry  can  a’vail  to  weaken  our 
attachment  to  episcopacy,  or  to  induce  a doubt  respect- 
ing the  propriety  of  our  choice.  We  build  upon  facts 
which  history  can  never  fail  to  confirm.  We  are  not 
guilty  of  any  breach  of  charity  or  kindness,  and  we  are 
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therefore  exposed  to  no  misgivings  respecting  our  right, 
as  Christians,  to  persevere  in  an  attachment  to  our  cause. 
And,  more  than  this,  we  feel  confident  that  no  man  can 
censure  our  most  determined  and  pertinacious  adherence 
to  our  chosen  system,  without  a want  of  humility  and 
candour  on  his  part,  sufficient  of  itself  to  give  us  an 
immeasurable  superiority  in  the  argument.  All  rival 
claims,  as  moderate  as  our  own,  may  be  freely  allowed 
without  the  slightest  detriment  to  our  cause  j while 
others,  less  temperate  or  more  overbearing,  will  stand 
self-condemned,  not  only  as  being  less  easily  supported 
by  historic  facts,  but  also  as  manifesting  a comparatively 
unchristian  spirit,  and  thus  occupying  a far  lower 
position. 

Having  stated  what  appear  to  be  the  strong  grounds 
of  episcopacy,  I must  now  take  notice  of  another 
argument  in  favour  of  the  system,  drawn  from  the 
analogy  of  God’s  providential  dealings  with  mankind, 
and  especially  from  his  dispensations  with  reference  to 
the  church.  The  order  of  the  hierarchy,  it  is  said,  is 
perfectly  like  that  which  we  observe  in  nature,  and  in 
those  institutions  which  are  confessedly  divine.  It 
resembles,  also,  that  form  of  church  polity  which  cer- 
tainly proceeded  from  divine  appointment.  Nor  can  we 
suppose,  it  is  sometimes  added,  that  the  great  head  of 
the  Christian  Church  would  have  omitted  to  make  some 
such  provision  for  the  harmony  and  consistency  of  His 
spiritual  body,  as  that  which  would  be  found  in  the 
apostolic  episcopal  church  if  universally  established  and 
duly  respected.  The  idea  is  very  beautiful ; and  it  is 
one  which  may  easily  present  itself  to  a devout  Christian 
mind.  But  any  arguments  of  this  kind  are  open  to 
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serious  objection ; and  to  insist  npon  them  may  perhaps 
only  weaken  our  cause.  Different  analogies  may  present 
themselves  to  different  minds ; and  hence,  in  many  cases, 
such  reasoning  in  favour  of  episcopacy  would  be  at  least 
powerless.  Besides,  if  the  system  of  arguing  from 
analogy  be  admitted  at  all,  in  connexion  with  this 
subject,  it  may  be  pursued  to  a dangerous  extent,  or  in 
a direction  altogether  unfriendly  to  the  conclusions  we 
would  establish.  For  instance;  one  man  may  argue, 
from  the  analogy  of  the  Jewish  institutions,  that  if  our 
Lord  had  indeed  designed  to  establish  episcopacy,  he 
would  have  given  clear  and  positive  instructions  on  the 
subject,  and  these  instructions  would  have  been  recorded 
in  the  written  word.  Or  again,  even  supposing  that  our 
Saviour  had  designed  to  introduce  the  system  merely  by 
force  of  example,  and  had  chosen  to  try  the  faith  and 
humility  of  his  church  by  waiting  for  its  compliance 
with  a slight  and  obscure  expression  of  his  will,  still,  it 
may  be  said,  in  order  to  remove  doubt  and  difficulties  in 
after  ages,  he  would  probably  have  exercised  such  a pro- 
vidential care  over  the  history  of  the  infant  church,  that 
we  should  now  possess  a clear  and  indubitable  testimony 
concerning  the  appointment  and  succession  of  bishops  in 
the  second  century,  instead  of  the  few  broken  fragments 
and  documents  of  doubtful  authority  which  have,  in  fact, 
come  down  to  us.  Analogy  would  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  He  would  have  done  this;  for  He  has  mercifully  pre- 
served the  precious  volume  of  inspiration  against  the 
malice  of  enemies,  and  amidst  the  wrecks  of  time. — 
Analogy  may  be  very  useful  in  confirming  the  views  of 
a person  whose  mind  may  have  been  already  convinced 
by  sound  and  strong  reasons  for  episcopacy;  but  it  would 
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be  unwise  to  insist  upon  it  as  a real  and  independent 
proof,  or  to  place  it  in  the  foreground  of  an  argument* 

It  is  surely  at  once  a part  of  Christian  charity,  and  a 
matter  of  obvious  expediency,  not  to  insist  too  strongly 
upon  doubtful  points  in  ecclesiastical  matters;  or  to 
claim  as  on  our  side  what  may  perhaps  prove  to  he 
against  us.  The  study  of  Christian  Antiquities  may 
show  that  questions  do  exist,  in  connexion  with  the  origin 
and  claims  of  episcopacy,  which,  if  positively  decided  and 
maintained  in  the  affirmative  by  any  one  set  of  persons, 
must  lead  to  unpleasant  differences,  and  perhaps  to  a 
want  of  Christian  sympathy,  between  those  who  ought 
to  “love  as  brethren.”  Let  the  advocates  of  different 
systems  of  church  government  treat  each  other,  not 
merely  with  forbearance,  but  with  unfeigned  respect. 
None  of  the  prevalent  systems  of  the  present  day  can 
afford  to  maintain  any  exclusive  or  haughty  claims  in 
the  face  of  history.  Nor  can  such  claims  consist  with 
charity.  I do  not  think  that  the  advocate  of  any  other 
form  of  church  government,  or  the  member  of  any  other 
church,,  can  tell  me,  consistently  with  truth  and  charity, 
that  my  own  episcopal  church,  as  such,  is  anti-scriptural 
and  sinful ; but  neither  can  I feel  myself  at  liberty  to 
declare  the  same  concerning  his  church  or  churches,  be 
their  constitution  what  it  may.  I may  also  exercise  and 
manifest  a decided  opinion  in  favour  of  episcopacy ; but, 
with  all  this  preference,  I can  have  no  just  cause  to  treat 
any  other  institution  with  contempt  or  scorn.  And 
besides  this,  there  are  strong  reasons  why  my  conclusions 
in  favour  of  episcopacy,  although  sufficient  to  satisfy  my 
own  mind  and  to  influence  my  choice,  ought  yet  to  be 
not  too  positive,  universal,  or  exclusive.  There  are 
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many  particulars  of  detail  connected  with  every  episcopal 
constitution*  which,  though  they  have  been  often  strongly 
asserted,  can  never  be  proved.  The  following  questions, 
for  example,  may  well  be  left  open;  being  such  as  will 
always  receive  different  answers  from  different  inquirers. 

Did  our  Lord  design  to  establish,  by  precept  and 
example,  one  or  more  permanent,  unalterable  systems 
of  government  and  ministry  in  his  church, — or  did  He 
deem  it  sufficient  to  lay  down  general  principles  on  this 
subject,  leaving  each  church  at  liberty  to  arrange  its  par- 
ticular form  of  government  and  method  of  administration, 
always  indeed  in  conformity  with  the  general  principles 
established,  but  yet  with  variety  of  detail,  according  to 
the  differences  of  time,  country,  civil  government,  and 
other  circumstances  ? Facts  may  be  adduced  in  support 
of  either  hypothesis.  Some  persons,  also,  may  regard 
the  former  dispensation  as  alone  agreeable  to  the  nature 
of  an  all-wise  and  unchangeable  Founder,  and  consistent 
with  the  unalterable  nature  of  truth  and  the  fitness 
of  things ; while  others  may  be  disposed  to  prefer  the 
latter,  and  to  think  that  they  discover,  in  its  plastic 
nature  and  facility  of  adaptation,  a remarkable  trace  of 
the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  its  author,  an  accord- 
ance with  the  genius  of  a religion  designed  for  universal 
adoption,  and  an  admirable  provision  for  love,  harmony, 
and  peace  among  all  the  branches  of  the  great  family  of 
Christ  in  every  age  and  nation. 

Did  not  the  apostles  construct  the  Christian  Church, 
for  the  most  part,  upon  the  model  of  the  Jewish 
synagogue,  intending  that  several  presbyters  or  elders 
should  preside  over  the  conduct  of  divine  worship,  some 
of  whom  should  “ labour  in  the  word  and  doctrine,** 
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while  others  should  act  as  presidents  or  rulers  of  the 
synagogue?  And  is  it  not  possible  that  they  designed 
that  each  society  should  be  complete  and  independent, 
after  the  first  settlement  of  the  churches  by  themselves 
and  their  coadjutors,  or  by  any  others  who  should  act 
as  evangelists  or  missionaries?  Doubtless  there  are 
strong  reasons  in  support  of  those  who  reply  to  these 
questions  in  the  negative ; but  are  there  not  also  grounds 
for  the  affirmative,  sufficient  to  justify  any  man  who 
may  view  the  matter  in  this  light,  and  who  may  choose 
to  regulate  his  practice  accordingly? 

Did  the  apostles  intend  that  the  power  of  ordination 
should  be  exclusively  assigned  to  a certain  class  of 
ministers,  who  should  succeed  themselves  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  churches, — that  is,  to  bishops  ? And  did 
they  intend  that  a succession  of  such  ministers  should 
be  preserved  by  a formal  and  visible  derivation  of  autho- 
rity from  themselves  and  the  first  bishops  ? Or  did  they 
expect  that  ministers  would  be  continually  provided  by 
the  choice  or  authority  of  whole  churches,  with  the  con- 
currence of  those  who  already  sustained  the  office  of 
presbyters  or  pastors  ? Did  they,  in  any  way,  sanction 
the  doctrines  commonly  connected  with  the  theory  of 
apostolic  succession?  If  an  apostolic  succession  had 
been  designed  from  the  first,  it  may  reasonably  be  sup- 
posed that  the  apostles  would  have  made  some  pointed 
allusion  to  such  a provision  for  the  transmission  of  the 
faith  and  for  the  peace  of  the  church,  especially  in  the 
course  of  their  warnings  against  false  doctrines  and 
divisions.  But  although  such  warnings  are  numerous, 
they  contain  no  intimations  of  any  such  bulwark  of 
sound  doctrine  and  centre  of  Christian  unity.  St.  Paul, 
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in  fall  prospect  of  the  attempts  of  false  teachers,  did  not 
charge  the  elders  of  Ephesus  to  abide  by  the  decisions 
and  doctrines  of  a bishop,  but  he  desired  them  to  take 
heed  to  themselves,  and  then  commended  them  to  God. 
St.  Peter,  in  the  prospect  of  his  death,  and  with  direct 
allusion  to  the  expected  event,  when  some  reference  to 
his  “successor,”  or  to  the  bishop  for  the  time  being, 
would  seem  to  have  been  almost  unavoidable,  contents 
himself,  however,  with  endeavouring  to  keep  up  the 
remembrance  of  the  truth  by  composing  a written  docu- 
ment, and  by  referring  his  readers  to  the  ancient  pro- 
phecies and  to  the  immediate  teaching  of  the  apostles, 
— in  other  words,  to  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
“ Moreover,  I will  endeavour  that  ye  may  be  able  after 
my  decease  to  have  these  things  always  in  remembrance. 
_ . . We  have  also  a (Gr.  the)  more  sure  word  of 

prophecy.”  2 Pet.  i.  15,  19.  “ There  were  ■ false  pro- 

phets also  among  the  people,  even  as  there  shall  be  false 
teachers  among  you.  . . . This  second  epistle, 

beloved,  I now  write  unto  you ; in  both  which  I stir  up 
your  pure  minds  by  way  of  remembrance ; that  ye  may 
be  mindful  of  the  words  which  were  spoken  before  by 
the  holy  prophets,  and  of  the  commandment  of  us  the 
apostles  of  the  Lord  and  Saviour.”  (2  Pet.  ii.  1 ; iii.  1 , 
2.)  Now  here  is  a simple  reference  to  the  Bible  as  the 
defender  of  the  faith,  with  complete  silence  as  to  the 
necessity,  or  safety,  of  adhering  to  the  opinions  or 
decisions  of  a bishop  in  matters  of  Christian  doc- 
trine. But  no  such  silence  is  observed  by  the  writer 
of  epistles  ascribed  to  Ignatius, — perhaps  some  inter- 
polator who  wrote  after  the  introduction  of  novel  doo- 
trines  concerning  the  episcopal  office  and  the  nature 
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of  the  church,  and  probably"  for  the  very  purpose  of 
propagating  those  doctrines.  Thus,  in  the  epistle  to 
the  Trallians,  after  a warning  concerning  the  danger  of 
false  doctrines  and  their  teachers,  we  read,  “ Be  on 
your  guard  therefore  against  them.  And  this  you  will 
be,  if  you  are  not  inflated  with  pride,  and  if  you  remain 
inseparably  attached  to  God — Jesus  Christ,  and  to  the 
bishop,  and  to  the  ordinances  of  the  apostles.  He  who  is 
within  the  altar  is  pure,  [but  he  that  is  without  is  not 
pure,]  that  is,  he  who  does  anything  without  the  bishop, 
and  the  presbytery,  and  the  deacon,  he  is  not  pure  in 
his  conscience.”  {Ep.  ad  Trail.,  § 7.)  To  the  Phila- 
delphians the  following  advice  is  given: — “ Children  of 
light  and  truth,  shun  division  and  false  doctrine,  but 
where  the  shepherd  [i.  e.,  the  bishop]  is,  thither  do  you 
follow  as  the  sheep.  For  many  grievous  [or,  plausible] 
wolves,  by  means  of  false  pleasure,  captivate  the  fol- 
lowers of  God ; but  in  your  unity  they  will  find  no 
place.  (Ep.  ad  Philad.  § 2. — Conf.  Ep.  ad  Magnes. 
§13 ; ad  Smyrn.  § 7,  8.) — Whatever  may  become  of 
apostolic  succession  as  a theory  or  institute,  it  is  impos- 
sible, at  all  events,  to  prove  the  fact  of  such  succession, 
or  to  trace  it  down  the  stream  of  time.  In  this  case, 
the  fact  seems  to  involve  the  doctrine  ; and  if  the  fact 
be  hopelessly  obscure,  the  doctrine  is  irrecoverably  lost. 
But  can  we  suppose  that  the  divine  author  of  our 
religion  has  suffered  any  part  of  his  Gospel  to  perish  ? 
It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  a truly  apostolic  succession 
may  have  existed,  although  the  traces  of  it  have  entirely 
disappeared ; but  must  we  not  allow  men  to  regard  such 
a loss  as  contributing  to  render  the  whole  doctrine  and 
institute  extremely  doubtful  ? Should  we  not  weaken 
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the  good  cause  ofepiscopndyby  insisting  upon  preten- 
sions which  cannot  be  established,  and  which  may  realty 
be  fictitious  ? It  is  impossible  to  prove  the  personal 
succession  of  modern  bishops,  in. an  unbroken  episcopal 
line,  from  the  apostles,  or  men  of  the  apostolic  age.  As 
a matter  of  history  and  fact,  apostolic  succession,  in 
this  acceptation  of  the  term,  is  an  absolute  nonentity. 
Call  it  a theory,  a fiction,  a vision,  or  whatever  you 
choose,  you  cannot  give  it  a name  too  shadowy  and 
unsubstantial.  It  exists,  indeed,  as  an  honest  prejudice 
in  the  minds  of  many  sincere  Christians,  and  so  far  it 
is  entitled  to  consideration  and  respect  But  in  itself  it 
is  an  empty  sound.  Doubtless,  the  custom  of  setting 
apart  men  for  the  Christian  ministry  by  the  laying  on  of 
hands  has  existed  in  the  Church  from  the  apostolic  age ; 
having  been  originally  derived  from  the  practice  of  the 
Jewish  synagogue,  under  which  institution  all  who  were 
appointed  as  fixed  ministers,  to  take  care  of  the  perform- 
ance of  religious  duties,  were  solemnly  appointed  to  their 
office  in  this  manner.  The  hands  of  the  apostles  and 
their  contemporaries  form,  therefore,  the  first  link  of  a 
chain  which  has  extended  to  the  present  day ; and  this 
circumstance  is  a pleasing  subject  of  contemplation  to 
the  minds  of  many  persons,  and  especially  to  the  mem- 
bers of  those  churches  which  have  retained  the  custom. 
But  we  must  be  in  possession  of  many  other  particulars, 
which  are  irrecoverably  lost,  in  order  to  build  upon  this 
fact  the  doctrine  of  a succession,  derived  from  the  apostles 
themselves,  in  the  line  of  bishops  alone,  and  for  the 
conveyance  of  a peculiar  grace ! 

Again  : — The  various  modifications  which  the 
Christian  ministry  has  undergone  since  the  days  of  the 
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apostles  and  the  second  century,  although  they  furnish 
no  arguments  against  episcopacy  itself,  will  yet  present 
serious  difficulties  if  the  institution  be  defended  on  false 
grounds,  or  maintained  with  too  haughty  claims. — We 
learn,  for  example,  from  the  records  of  Christian  anti- 
quity, that,  after  the  formation  of  the  hierarchy,  it  was 
the  theory  of  the  church  that  the  bishop  was  the  admi- 
nistrator of  the  word  and  sacraments  throughout  his 
diocese,  while  the  presbyters  were  regarded  as  acting 
only  in  the  capacity  of  his  substitutes,  or  by  virtue  of  a 
commission  received  from  him.  Now,  this  ancient 
theory  was  founded  upon  a still  more  ancient  fact.  And 
some  persons  may  be  disposed  to  maintain  that,  because 
theory  is  one  thing  and  fact  another,  and  because  the 
functions  of  the  minister  now  called  a bishop  are  not 
identical  with  the  functions  of  either  the  apostles  or  the 
bishops  of  the  primitive  church,  we  have  therefore 
departed  from  the  original  institution,  and  consequently 
the  church  of  the  present  day  possesses  not  only  no  suc- 
cessors of  the  apostles,  but  not  even  their  counterparts 
or  resemblance.  An  episcopalian  may  be  permitted  to 
say,  that  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  are  not 
essential, — that  they  are  only  such  as  the  church  had 
authority  to  make,  from  time  to  time, — and  that,  there- 
fore, they  furnish  no  argument  against  his  favourite 
form  of  church  government.  But  here,  though  he  may 
be  firm,  he  must  be  modest.  In  the  due  exercise  of 
moderation,  and  of  a love  of  truth,  peace,  and  concord, 
he  cannot  but  allow  that  the  matter  may  easily  appear 
in  a different  light  to  the  mind  of  another  man,  and  that 
such  an  one  may  be  more  than  justified  in  preferring  a 
church  constructed  differently  from  our  own.  The 
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duties  of  bishops  in  the  early  part  of  the  second  century 
were  not  confined,  either  in  theory  or  practice,  to  the 
office  of  ordaining  and  governing  presbyters,  and  of 
administering  confirmation ; but  such  bishops  were  the 
ordinary  ministers  of  divine  offices  in  the  congregation. 
And  it  is  remarkable  that  St.  Paul,  in  his  addresses  to 
Timothy  and  Titus,  lays  greater  stress  upon  their  quali- 
fications as  ministers  of  the  gospel,  that  is,  expounders  of 
God’s  word  and  teachers  of  Christian  truth,  than  upon 
those  which  related  to  their  duties  of  superintendence 
and  government.  Besides  this,  the  bishops  of  the  pri- 
mitive churches  were  immediately  concerned  with  the 
administration  of  discipline ; and  they  were  expected  to 
possess  a personal  acquaintance  with  all  the  individual 
Christians  of  their  diocese,  whether  ministers  or  people. 
The  shadow  of  all  this  remains  to  the  present  day ; 
although  it  is  true  that  our  bishops,  as  such,  are  not  the 
fixed  ministers  of  any  parish  or  congregation ; and  that 
they  do  not  personally  watch  over  the  morals  and  conduct 
of  laymen.  To  the  mjnd  of  an  episcopalian,  however, 
the  identity  of  their  office  with  that  of  earlier  bishops 
may  satisfactorily  appear.  But  can  we,  consistently  with 
Christian  charity  and  love  of  truth,  contest  the  point 
very  strongly  with  any  man  who  may  say  that,  in  his 
judgment,  our  bishops  are  not  bishops  according  to  the 
primitive  pattern?  Is  not  this  a point  on  which,  while 
we  may  claim  the  right  of  retaining  our  own  opinion  and 
practice,  we  are  also  bound  to  concede  to  any  other  man 
the  liberty  of  thinking  or  acting  differently  ? 

Other  modifications  of  the  Christian  ministry  may  be 
discovered  upon  inspecting  the  records  of  antiquity. 
Thus,  the  mode  of  appointing  bishops  and  presbyters  to 
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their  office  has  been  repeatedly  changed.  Election  by 
the  people,  for  instance,  has  been  discontinued.  This 
is,  indeed,  in  the  estimation  of  episcopalians,  a great 
improvement:  but  still,  as  they  must  allow,  it  is  a 
change.— Again,  bishops  have  been  lately  appointed  by 
secular  • princes.  This  also  is  a system  which  many 
persons  would  strenuously  uphold,  thanking  God  that 
kings  and  queens  have  been  nursing  fathers  and  mothers 
to  the  church.  But  yet,  it  was  not  thus  from  the  begin- 
ning.— Several  offices  of  the  Christian  ministry,  which 
were  known  to  the  apostles,  have  been  discontinued. 
We  call  those  offices  extraordinary  and  temporary,  and 
think  that  their  discontinuance  does  not  affect  the  doc- 
trine of  three  orders  in  Christ’s  church  “from  the 
apostles’  time.”  But  other  Christians  may  be  otherwise 
minded  on  this  subject.  They  may  contend  that  the 
office  of  an  evangelist  or  itinerant  missionary,  em- 
powered to  preach  to  the  heathen,  to  found  and  settle 
churches,  and  to  ordain  ministers,  was  designed  to  be.  as 
perpetual  as  that  of  a bishop,  or,  at  least,  to  be  attached 
to  the  church  as  long  as  there  should  remain  any 
portions  of  the  world  unconverted  to  the  faith  of  Christ. 
And  this  bears  upon  the  doctrine  of  episcopacy,  because 
it  is  closely  connected  with  another  more  general  doc-' 
trine,  namely,  that  of  the  three  orders. — And  for  the 
same  reason  the  following  considerations  may  be  brought 
into  the  account.  The  office  of  deacon  has  suffered 
great  modifications  since  the  primitive  times.  The  func- 
tions of  deacons  are  not  exactly  the  same  as  they  were 
at  first;  and  long  was  the  tradition  retained  that, 
according  to  the  apostolic  institution,  the  number  of  these 
ministers  was  necessarily  limited  to  seven  in  so  large  a 
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church  as  that  of  Rome.  Deaconesses,  again,  were 
recognised  by  the  apostles  among  the  regular  ministers 
of  the  church ; but  in  our  episcopal  communion  they 
are  not  found.  The  Church  of  England  may  reasonably 
claim  permission  to  differ  in  this  respect  from  the 
apostolic  church  (for  instance)  of  Cenchrea.  She  may 
demand  in  this  particular,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  to 
be  left  unmolested  in  the  exercise  of  her  own  judgment, 
and  to  he  suffered  to  dwell  at  peace  in  the  midst  of  her 
own  harmonious  institutions,  rejoicing  in  having  wisely 
copied  some  parts  of  the  primitive  and  apostolic  model, 
and  in  having  as  wisely  neglected  others.  But  then,  at 
the  same  time,  she  cannot,  consistently  with  a love  of 
truth  and  peace,  censure  or  despise  any  other  Christian 
churches  which  may  have  been  constituted  upon  prin- 
ciples different  from  her  own. 

Such  modifications  as  those  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  constitution  of  the  church  demand,  or  rather  pre- 
suppose, a considerable  liberty  of  sentiment  and  latitude 
of  practice.  We  have  departed,  to  a certain  extent, 
from  the  primitive  model,  without  essentially  deviating 
from  the  rules  and  example  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles. 
Let  this  be  granted.  But,  then,  what  follows  ? Certainly, 
that  if  any  church  should  depart  from  our  own  model, 
and  recur  to  that  of  the  primitve  times  in  every  respect, 
such  a society  would  be  at  least  as  apostolic  as  our 
own : — and  evsn  that  if  any  society  should  make  other 
variations  in  a different  direction,  but  yet  no  greater 
than  our  own,  that  society  also  would  be  equally  apos- 
tolic, so  far  as  may  relate  to  its  polity.  It  has  been 
often  thought  that  our  dioceses  are  much  too  large ; and 
Bingham  very  truly  remarks  that,  in  case  of  a consi- 
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derable  reduction  of  the  dioceses  all  over  England,  such 
an  arrangement  would  be  only  “ a change  from  one 
primitive  model  to  another.”  In  like  manner,  if  a 
church  should  resolve  to  acknowledge  no  archbishops 
but  such  as  should  succeed  each  other  from  among  the 
diocesans  according  to  seniority,  this  would  be  only  a 
recurrence  to  a model  which  existed  at  an  early  period 
in  Africa.  If  another  church  should  resolve  that  its 
presbyters  should  succeed  to  the  office  of  bishop  accord- 
ing to  the  same  rule,  such  an  institution,  although  in  our 
opinion  extremely  inconvenient,  would  perhaps  be  a 
correct  imitation  of  primitive  practice,  and  could  not  be 
censured  as  a greater  or  more  essential  change  than 
many  which  have  occurred.  Or  even,  as  an  instance  of 
more  decided  variation,  if  a church  should  resolve  to  be 
governed  by  bishops  holding  office  only  for  a term  of 
years,  could  we  be  justified,  after  all  our  own  modifica- 
tions of  the  episcopal  office,  in  charging  such  a church 
with  having  made  an  unwarrantable  innovation?  Would 
not  that  church  be  able  to  contend  that  its  modifications, 
although  different  from  our  own,  were  yet  no  greater  or 
more  fatal  ? 

Lessons  of  moderation,  candour,  and  Christian 
charity  may  be  continually  learnt  by  a careful  exami- 
nation of  church  history  and  antiquities.  Great  mis- 
chief and  many  dissensions  have  arisen  from  refusing 
to  acknowledge  certain  questions  to  be  doubtful  or  open, 
which  yet  have  never  been  determined,  and  which  it  is 
not  needful  to  compress  within  narrow  limits.  Many 
disputes  would  have  been  avoided,  for  example,  if  a 
certain  latitude  of  opinion  had  been  generally  conceded 
with  reference  to  the  nature  and  number  of  clerical 
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orders.  If  the  question  concerning  the  identity  of  the 
orders  of  presbyter  and  bishop  had  always  been  treated 
with  perfect  candour,  how  many  refinements  upon  truth, 
contradictions  of  truth,  and  breaches  of  charity,  would 
have  been  avoided  1 The  Church  of  Rome  acknowledges 
the  identity  of  the  orders  of  presbyter  and  bishop ; and 
accordingly  enumerates  the  “three  greater  or  holy 
orders,”  as  those  of  priest,  deacon,  and  subdeacon ; but 
some  Romish  writers  (Medina,  Bellarmin,  Estius)  main- 
tain that  the  episcopate  is  an  order  distinct  from  that  of 
the  priesthood.  The  Church  of  England  reckons  the 
three  holy  orders  as  those  of  bishop,  priest,  and 
deacon;  but  divines  of  her  communion  have  differed 
among  themselves  concerning  the  identity  of  the  two 
orders  of  bishop  and  priest.  Presbyterians,  Indepen- 
dents, and  others,  look  upon  this  matter  in  altogether 
a different  light.  It  were  vain  to  hope  for  any  settle- 
ment of  this  question  by  reference  to  Scripture,  to  his- 
tory, or  to  both  combined.  It  were  useless  to  attempt 
to  produce  any  uniformity  of  opinion  on  such  a subject, 
as  long  as  the  records  remain  unaltered,  and  the  mind  of 
man  continues  to  be  what  it  is.  But,  surely,  there  yet 
remains  “ a more  excellent  way.”  Without  any  precise 
agreement  in  opinion,  without  any  prevailing  uniformity 
of  practice,  there  yet  may  be  harmony  of  feeling,  and 
true  unity  and  concord,  throughout  the  churches.  Only 
let  Christian  charity  have  her  perfect  work,  and  she  will 
reveal  herself  in  all  majesty  and  beauty,  as  at  once  the 
friend  of  truth  and  the  minister  of  peace. 

It  is  worse  than  vain  for  one  church  or  party  to 
upbraid  another  with  ignorant  or  wilful  departure  from 
the  principles  or  institutions  of  the  Gospel,  on  questions 
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relating  to  church  government.  ; On  such  a subject,  any 
charge  of  want  of  honesty  and -candour,  is  almost  as  bad 
as  the  fault  alleged.  Not  only  have  individuate : and 
churches  differed  from  each  other  on.  these  points,. hut 
even  learned  divines  have  changed  their  own  opinion. 
Cranmer  and  Stillingfleet,  for  instance,  changed  their 
views  with  regard  to  the  original  identity  of  presbyters 
and  bishops.  And  to  what  cause  must  we  attribute 
such  a change?  Should  we  be  justified  in  charging 
- those  great  and  learned  men  with  dishonesty,  intention 
to  deceive,  unjustifiable  carelessness,  or  any  other  dere- 
liction of  their  duty  as  ministers  and  advocates  of  truth? 
We  should  scorn  to  cast  such  an  imputation  upon  their 
memory  on  any  such  grounds.  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y 
pense  1 But  yet  there  must  be  some  cause  for  the  con- 
flicting statements  which  appear  upon  the  face  of  their 
writings.  What  is  it  ? Perhaps,  either  the  difficulty  of 
the  subject  concerning  which  they  maintained  different 
opinions,— or  its  extreme  simplicity,  combined  with  the 
apprehension  of  a difficulty  where  none  exists. 

I have  thus  put  together  a few  thoughts  which  have 
arisen  in  my  mind  while  I have  been  particularly  con- 
versant with  works  relating  to  the  history  and  antiquities 
of  the  Christian  church.  Perhaps  even  those  grounds 
of  episcopacy,  which  I have  described  as  certain  and 
strong,  may  be  regarded  by  some  persons  in  a different 
light ; while  others  may  think  that  clear  certainty  and 
evidence  attach  to  those  which  I have  ventured  to 
describe  as  doubtful.  But  such  difference  of  opinion 
will  not  trouble  either  my  readers  or  myself  if  we  are 
duly  influenced  by  Christian  humility  and  a peaceful 
love  of  truth.  Pride  has  been  one  great  cause  of  con- 
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troversies  and  contentions  in  the  church ; and  therefore 
htfln3hy,fcnd  'i'mbdest  dpiriibhbf  self,  may  justly  he 
•regarded  as*  one  great  means  of  preserving  peace. 
HUnaKty  in  the  heads  and  counsellors  of  churches  would 
preserve  peace  between  their  own  communities  and 
Others.  Humility1  and  modesty  in  the  inferior  ministers 
of  religion,  who  have  voluntarily  made  themselves  sub- 
ject to  ecclesiastical  authority,  would  compel  them 
cheerfully  to  render  canonical  obedience  td  their  supe- 
riors, to  manifest  all  due  respect  to  their  persons,  and  to 
pay  a becoming  deference  to  their  opinions.  A love  of 
truth,  indeed,  will  forbid  more  than  this ; but  Christian 
humility  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less.  And,  in 
like  manner,  a due  measure  of  humility  and  self-distrust 
in  all  members  of  the  church  would  induce  them  to 
submit  themselves,  in  a meek  and  docile  spirit,  to  all  their 
“ governors,  teachers,  spiritual  pastors  and  masters,” 
while  yet  they  properly  regard  God’s  written  word  as 
the  only  authoritative  teacher,  and,  in  one  sense,  “ call 
no  man  master  upon  earth.”  “ Only  by  pride  cometh 
contention;  but  with  the  well  advised  is  wisdom.” 
(Prov.  xiii.  1 0.)  Humility,  indeed,  does  not  require  us 
to  submit  our  judgment  unreservedly  to  the  decrees  of 
general  councils,  or  to  the  opinion  of  any  individual 
teacher : but  it  forbids  a petulant  or  contumacious  oppo- 
sition even  to  the  most  manifest  errors ; — it  enables  a 
teacher  to  endure  the  manifestation  of  doubts  or  contra- 
diction, while  it  obliges  an  objector  to  propose  his  doubts 
modestly,  and  to  offer  contradiction  with  gentleness  and 
meekness ; — and  it  effectually  extracts  all  fury,  bitterness, 
and  venom,  from  theological  controversy. 

Who  that  has  read  the  history  of  the  church  can 
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repeat  that  term — theological  controversy — without  a 
sigh  ? Investigation  and  exposition  of  facts  or  opinions, 
if  conducted  in  a Christian  temper,  tend  to  the  discovery 
or  establishment  of  truth,  and  are  followed  by  no  evil 
consequences.  But  quarrels  and  dissensions,  concerning 
either  truth  or  error,  tend  to  obscure  and  mystify  the 
subjects  under  debate,  and  lead  to  no  good  result.  Such 
wretched  controversy  cannot  benefit  the  church,  or  assist 
in  enlightening  the  world ; much  less  can  it  cherish  the 
flame  of  pure  religion  in  the  souls  of  individuals,  or  help 
them  towards  the  attainment  of  everlasting  life.  “ I 
wis,”  says  the  pious  Bishop  Hall,  “ it  will  be  long  enough 
ere  we  shall  wrangle  ourselves  into  heaven.  It  must  be 
true  contrition,  pure  consciences,  holy  affections,  hea- 
venly dispositions,  hearty  devotion,  sound  regeneration, 
faith  working  by  love,  an  humble  walking  with  God,  that 
shall  help  us  thither*.” 

There  are  some  sound  and  practical  remarks  in 
Bishop  Butler’s  second  sermon  upon  the  Love  of  our 
Neighbour  which  bear  very  strongly  upon  this  subject. 
The  following  passage  cannot  be  too  often  quoted,  or  too 
attentively  considered.  “ As  to  the  spirit  of  party,  which 
unhappily  prevails  amongst  mankind,  whatever  are  the 
distinctions  which  serve  for  a supply  to  it,  some  or  other 
of  which  have  obtained  in  all  countries,  one  who  is 
friendly  to  his  kind  will  immediately  make  due  allow- 
ances for  it,  as  what  cannot  but  be  amongst  such  crea- 
tures as  men,  in  such  a world  as  this.  And,  as  wrath 
and  fury  and  overbearing  upon  these  occasions  proceed, 
as  I may  speak,  from  men's  feeling  only  on  their  own  side; 
so,  a common  feeling,  for  others  as  well  as  for  ourselves, 

* Preface  to  Select  Thought t. 
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would  render  us  sensible  to  this  truth, — which  it  is 
strange  can  have  so  little  influence, — that  we  ourselves 
differ  from  others  just  as  much  as  they  do  from  us.  I put 
the  matter  in  this  way,  because  it  can  scarce  be  expected 
that  the  generality  of  men  should  see  that  those  things 
which  are  made  the  occasions  of  dissension  and  fomenting 
the  party-spirit  are  really  nothing  at  all : but  it  may  be 
expected  from  all  people,  how  much  soever  they  are  in 
earnest  about  their  respective  peculiarities,  that  humanity, 
and  common  good-will  to  their  fellow-creatures,  should 
moderate  and  restrain  that  wretched  spirit.” 

Would  that  churches  and  disputants  were  content 
to  say  to  each  other  concerning  many  points  of  con- 
troversy,— and  especially  concerning  subjects  of  debate 
relating  to  the  constitution  and  government  of  the 
church, — These  questions  are  either  so  difficult  that  we 
shall  never  settle  them,  or  they  are  so  broad  that  we 
need  not  quarrel  over  them;  and  therefore,  whatever 
may  be  the  difference  of  our  views,  we  will  at  all  events 
live  in  peace,  and  love  as  brethren,  as  we  hope  to  dwell 
together  hereafter  in  the  regions  of  harmony  and  bliss ! 

Oxford,  J.  E.  R. 

October  11  th,  1839. 
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BOOK  I. 

LIVES  AND  WRITINGS  OP  THE  ANTE-NICENE  FATHERS. 

Preliminary  Remarks. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  Introductory  Book  to  give  a general 
account  of  the  writings  of  the  earliest  Christian  Fathers,  arranged 
as  far  as  possible  in  chronological  order.  An  accurate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  whole  works  of  the  Ante-Nicene  writers,  in  the 
original  languages,  such  as  ought  to  be  possessed  by  every 
ecclesiastical' controversialist  or  critic,  must  be  the  fruit  of  much 
learning  and  study;  but  there  is  a lower  degree  of  knowledge  on 
this  subject,  which  ought  to  be  attained  by  students  who  seek  to 
profit  by  the  labours  of  more  profound  theologians ; and  this, 
like  much  of  their  early  information,  may  be  profitably  received 
at  second  hand.  And  it  appears  to  be  more  especially  important 
that  the  readers  of  a work  on  Christian  Antiquities  should  not 
be  altogether  strangers  to  those  early  records  to  which,  in  the 
course  of  such  a work,  appeal  or  reference  is  continually  made. 
Under  this  impression,  I have  resolved  to  lay  before  the  readers 
of  the  following  pages  some  preliminary  information  respecting 
the  lives  and  writings  of  the  Fathers  who  flourished  during  the 
first  three  centuries ; and  I have  confined  my  notices  to  authors 
of  this  early  date,  both  because  the  high  antiquity  of  these  works 
imparts  to  them  a peculiar  importance,  and  because  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  give  any  useful  analysis  of  the  voluminous 
works  of  the  following  century,  within  the  limits  of  the  present 
undertaking. 

In  the  following  work,  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  are  used 
historically,  as  monuments  bearing  witness  to  the  customs  and 
observances  of  the  times  in  which  they  were  composed.  It  is, 
indeed,  chiefly  in  this  point  of  view  that  these  venerable  remains 
of  ecclesiastical  writers  are  valuable  to  the  student  of  the  present 
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day.  We  do  not  profess  to  assent  to  all  their  arguments,  to 
receive  all  their  interpretations,  or  to  adopt  all  their  opinions  and 
doctrines.  In  these  particulars,  their  works  present  us  with  a 
most  heterogeneous  mixture  of  what  is  good  and  bad,  true  and 
false,  sound  and  fanciful,  sober  and  extravagant;  and  we  take 
the  liberty  of  rejecting  whatever  may  be  wrong  or  unprofitable, 
while  we  thankfully  appropriate  to  our  own  use  whatever  may 
be  instructive,  rational,  or  devout.  But  these  writers  are  also 
historians  of  the  Church,  and  reporters  of  its  customs  and  practices 
in  successive  ages;  and  therefore  we  have  recourse  to  their 
writings  for  information  on  matters  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity, 
just  as  we  refer  to  the  works  of  heathen  orators,  historians,  and 
poets,  for  a large  proportion  of  our  knowledge  relating  to  the 
antiquities  of  Greece  or  Rome.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  a 
learned  inquirer,  in  endeavouring  to  derive  from  the  writings  of 
the  Fathers  the  historical  or  antiquarian  knowledge  which  they 
are  adapted  to  convey,  must  read  those  works  throughout ; and 
that,  in  the  course  of  his  studies,  he  must  become  acquainted 
with  the  various  arguments,  opinions,  and  speculations,  which 
they  record.  It  is  plain,  also,  that  the  mere  reader  of  the  works 
of  modern  ecclesiastical  historians  or  critics  labours  under  a great 
disadvantage  as  long  as  he  is  an  entire  stranger  to  the  names  of 
the  authors,  and  the  titles  of  the  works,  which  are  cited  as  the 
sources  of  information;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a general 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  those  writers,  and  of  the  date  and 
contents  of  their  particular  treatises,  may  serve  not  only  to  give 
an  interest  to  such  allusions  or  references,  but  to  lead  to  some 
just  estimate  of  their  value,  and  to  infix  them  on  the  memory. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  enable  the  reader  of  this  Manual  to  make 
a profitable,  though  not  a learned,  acquaintance  with  the  Ante- 
Nicene  Fathers,  I propose  to  draw  a short  sketch  of  their  lives  or 
personal  history,  to  represent  the  order  in  which  they  succeeded 
each  other,  to  arrange  the  works  of  each  writer  chronologically, 
and  to  give  an  analysis  or  outline  of  those  books  which  have  been 
preserved  entire.  And,  still  with  no  higher  design  than  that  of 
assisting  the  reader  to  form,  so  to  speak,  some  kind  of  personal 
acquaintance  with  these  Fathers,  I shall  sometimes  state  a few  of 
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their  private  opinions  or  speculations,  their  philosophical  tenets, 
or  their  interpretations  of  holy  Scripture;  selecting  especially 
such  of  these  as  may  possess  any  peculiar  or  striking  features. 

These  outlines  and  sketches  will,  doubtless,  exhibit  many 
particulars  in  which  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  are  more  curious 
than  useful,  inasmuch  as  they  record  errors  and  false  reasoning, 
rather  than  correct  views  of  truth,  or  sound  expositions  of  Scrip* 
ture.  But  let  it  always  be  remembered  that  such  failings  may 
be  attributed  not  so  much  to  the  writers  themselves  as  to  the 
times  in  which  they  lived ; that  these  are  matters  on  which  our 
divines  do  not  appeal  to  their  authority;  and  that  their  value  as 
historians  or  reporters  of  the  actual  transactions  of  the  existing 
Church  is  not  diminished  by  the  weakness  of  their  reasoning,  the 
absurdity  of  their  speculations,  or  their  fanciful  and  mistaken 
systems  of  doctrine  or  of  scriptural  interpretation. 

Concerning  this  portion  of  the  volume,  I may  with  especial 
propriety  address  the  reader  in  the  following  words  of  an  old 
English  author: — “ If  thou  beest  learned,  as  thou  needest  it  not, 
so  I humbly  entreat  thee  to  know  that  I writ  it  not  for  thee ; yet 
I bar  thee  not  the  reading,  but  most  willingly  submit  it  to  thy 
censure.  Some,  and  worthily,  in  regard  of  their  great  activity 
and  judgment,  like  nothing  for  themselves  but  that  which  tran- 
scendeth  common  capacities.  I do  not  think  myself  able  to  give 
them  satisfaction.  For  thee  which  art  but  a beginner  have  I 
laboured1.” 

The  writers  whose  lives  and  works  will  thus  fall  under  our 
notice  are  the  following : — Clement  of  Rome ; Ignatius ; Poly- 
carp; Justin  Martyr;  Hermias;  Hegesippus;  Tatian;  Dionysius 
of  Corinth;  Athenagoras;  Theophilus  of  Antioch;  Irenseus; 
Clement  of  Alexandria;  Tertullian;  Minucius  Felix;  Origen; 
Cyprian ; Dionysius  the  Great,  of  Alexandria ; Gregory  of  Neo- 
csesarea,  or  Thaumaturgus ; Arnobius;  Lactantius;  and  Eusebius. 
The  book  will  conclude  with  a notice  of  the  Apostolical  Consti- 
tutions and  Canons. 

1 For  the  substance  of  this  book  I Patrum,  or  History  qf  Ecclesiastical 
am  indebted  chiefly  to  the  first  six  Writers ; Sculteti  McduUcs  Theolo - 
volumes  of  Schroeck’s  Kirchenge - gics  Patrum  Syntagma, 
schichte.  See  also  Du  Pix’s  Bibliotheca 
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CHAPTER  I. 

CLEMENT  OF  ROME, 

Clement,  bishop  of  Rome,  is  supposed  by  some  writers  to  have 
been  the  fellow-labourer  of  St.  Paul,  mentioned  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Philippians*.  Neither  the  date  of  his  appointment  to  the 
superintendence  of  the  church,  nor  the  time  of  his  death,  can  be 
exactly  ascertained;  but  it  is  probable  that  he  succeeded  two 
former  bishops,  Linus  and  Anacletus  (or  Cletus),  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  first  century,  perhaps  about  the  year  91  or  92,  and 
that  he  died  about  a.  d.  100. 

Some  disorders  having  arisen  in  the  church  of  Corinth,  in 
consequence  of  opposition  offered  by  certain  members  of  that 
church  to  their  presbyters  or  teachers,  Clement  wrote  an  epistle 
to  that  community,  with  a view  to  allay  these  dissensions.  This 
celebrated  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians , written  probably  about  the 
year  96,  was  addressed  in  the  name  of  the  church  of  Rome  to 
that  of  Corinth ; nor  does  the  writer,  in  any  part  of  it,  speak  of 
himself  by  name.  It  was  so  highly  esteemed  by  the  early 
Christians,  that  it  was  publicly  read  in  their  religious  assemblies, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  apostolical  epistles,  (Eusebius,  Hist . 
Eccl.  lib.  iii.  c.  16.)  It  contains  gentle  and  brotherly  exhorta- 
tions to  peace,  expressed  in  a simple  style,  resembling  that  of  the 
apostles  in  the  practical  or  hortatory  parts  of  their  epistles.  The 
writer  frequently  quotes  and  refers  to  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  which,  at  the  time  he  wrote,  were  generally  known 
to  Christians,  although  not  collected  into  one  volume.  The  first 
Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians  is  mentioned  by  name ; 

* This  is,  at  least,  uncertain.  It  has  | place,  if  Clement  of  Rome  had  been, 
been  remarked  that  Ir emeus,  in  re-  indeed,  the  fellow-labourer  of  St. 
counting  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  Paul.  But  this  identity  is  affirmed 
Clement,  in  having  had  personal  inter-  by  Jerome  (De  Viris  IUustr.  c.  15), 
course  with  the  apostles,  omits  all  Eusebius  ( Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  iii.  c.  4,  15), 
mention  of  the  apostolic  testimony  Origen  (in  Johan,  i.  29),  and  Epipha- 
in  question, — an  omission  which  can  nius  (Har.  xxvii.  6). 
hardly  be  supposed  to  h&ye  taken 
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quotations  are  made  from  other  Epistles  of  that  apostle,  from  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  from  the  Epistles  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  James,  but  without  name.  The  epistle  displays  no  assump- 
tion of  authority  on  the  part  of  the  bishop  or  church  of  Rome . 
it  contains  incidentally  some  remarkable  allusions  to  the  true  and 
proper  divinity  of  our  Saviour ; but  it  consists  for  the  most  part 
of  exhortations  to  concord,  humility,  and  other  Christian  virtues. 

This  venerable  remnant  of  antiquity  appears  to  have  been 
disfigured  by  interpolations  in  later  times ; and  it  has  been  sup- 
posed  that  various  passages  have  been  transferred  hither  from  the 
writings  of  Clement  of  Alexandria.  Allusions  to  the  existence 
a high-priest,  priests,  and  Levites,  among  Christians,  (or,  as  some 
suppose,  to  the  Jewish  high-priest,  priests,  and  Levites,  but  still 
with  a significant  reference  to  the  Christian  ministry,)  and  to  the 
distinction  between  clergy  and  laity,  are  evidently  the  work  of  a 
later  date;  for  Clement  himself  was  not  even  aware  of  a dis- 
tinction between  bishops  and  presbyters, — terms  which,  in  fact, 
he  uses  as  synonymous  (c.  42,  44). — It  is  quite  possible  that 
some  of  the  errors  contained  in  the  epistle  may  have  proceeded 
from  Clement  himself.  Among  these,  we  may  reckon  various 
misapplications  of  Scripture;  and  an  allusion  to  the  fabulous 
story  of  the  phoenix  and  its  restoration,  in  proof  of  the  possibility 
of  the  future  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

There  is  a fragment  of  a Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
attributed  to  Clement,  which,  however,  is  usually  regarded  as 
spurious.  It  is  supposed  by  some  writers  to  have  been  forged 
about  the  middle  of  the  third  century*.  Other  writings  have 
been  attributed  to  Clement,  which  are  undoubtedly  spurious. 
These  are  The  Recognitions , which  may  have  been  written  as 
early  as  the  middle  of  the  second  century;  An  Epistle  to  James , 
our  Lord's  brother;  Clementines  {Homilies);  and  The  Apostolical 
Constitutions  and  Canons , of  which  more  hereafter4. 

* "Hbrj  & Kal  ere  pa  noXvarrj  *a\  ardkuajs  dp6obo£ia$  arro<rv{ci  rbv  x«- 
fuueph  (Tvyypafifjutra  &s  rov  avrov  (%&€S  pwcnjpa.  Euseb.  Hist,  Eccl,  lib.  iii. 
Kal  wpcnjw  Tipis  irporfyay ov,  IltTpov  drj  c.  3S. 

Kal  'AttcWo?  diaX6yovs  irtpu^ovra'  a>v  4 “ The  Recognitions  and  Homilies 
ovd*  6Xa>s  fstiifirj  ns  itaph  rois  ndkaiois  which  bear  his  (Clement’s)  name,  and 
(fMpcrai.  Ovdi  yap  * a6ap6v  rrjs  drro-  the  Constitutions  and  Canons  of  the 
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Two  ©pieties  under  the  name  of  Clement,  in  Syriac,  published 
by  Wetstein  in  1752,  have  been  abundantly  proved  to  be  the 
work  of  a much  later  hand.  (Vknema,  Epist . ad  Wesseling.; 
Lardner's  Dissertations  upon  the  two  Epistles  ascribed  to  Clement 
of  Rom.) 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  Clement’s  genuine  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians.— -In  the  beginning  of  this  epistle,  the  writer, 
having  commended  the  good  order  and  peace  which  formerly 
prevailed  in  the  Corinthian  church,  laments  the  rise  of  disorders 
and  dissensions,  which  he  traces  to  the  prevalence  of  jealousy  and 
ill-will;  the  evil  effects  of  which  he  details  at  large,  especially  as 
displayed  in  many  instances  recorded  in  holy  Scripture,  (Gen.  iv. 
8—8;  xxviii,  37;  Exod.  ii.  14;  Numb.  xii.  155;  xvi.  38;  1 Sam* 
xviii.  8,  seq. ; 2 Cor.  xi.  23—27.)  Clement  then  exhorts  the 
Corinthian  Christians  to  return  to  a better  mind;  and  brings 
forward  several  examples  and  quotations  from  Scripture  in  proof 
of  the  benefits  of  repentance,  faith,  and  obedience,  (Noah,  pro- 
bably with  allusion  to  2 Pet.  ii.  5 ; Jonah  iii ; Ezek.  xxxiii.  11 ; 
xviii.  30;  Ps.  ciii.  10,  11;  Jer.  iii.  19 — 22;  Isa.  i.  16—20; 
Enoch ; Noah ; Abraham,  with  reference  to  James  ii.  23,  or 
Isa.  xli.  8;  and  quotations  from  Gen.  xii.  1 — 3;  xiii.  14 — 16; 
xv.  5,  6 ; Rom.  iv.  3 ; deliverance  of  Lot  from  Sodom ; Rahab, 
with  quotations  from  Josh,  iii.,)  adding  a particular  commenda* 
tion  of  humility  and  meekness,  (Jer.  ix.  23;  Luke  vi.  36 — 38; 
Isa.  Lxvi.  2.)  He  advises  the  Corinthians  especially  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  quarrelsome  persons,  and  movers  of  sedition, 
(Prov.  ii.  21 ; Ps.  xxxvii.  35 — 37 ;)  but  to  attach  themselves  to 


Apostles,  which  have  sometimes  been 
ascribed  to  him,  are  such  palpable 
forgeries,  if  they  were  really  meant  to 
deceive,  that  it  would  be  a waste  of 
critical  labour  to  prove  that  they  were 
not  written  by  Clement.  They  are  not 
without  their  use,  as  speaking  the  sen- 
timents of  the  times  in  which  they 
were  really  composed ; but  they  have 
no  connexion  with  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  the  first  century,  except  as 
preserving  a few  traditions,  which  may 


perhaps  have  been  founded  upon  truth.,’ 
Burton,  Lectures  upon  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal History  cf  the  first  Three  Centuries , 
Lect.  xL 

5 The  allusion  to  this  passage,  made 
apparently  from  memory,  is  not  quite 
correct ; inasmuch  as  the  author  speaks 
of  both  Aaron  and  Miriam  as  having 
been  excluded  from  the  camp,  while 
the  sacred  text  mentions  Miriam  alone 
as  having  suffered  that  punishment. 
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those  who  piously  studied  peace,  and  not  to  such  as  made  a 
merely  hypocritical  pretenoe  of  a peaceable  disposition,  (Isa. 
Mix.  18;  Ps.  urii.  4;  Lxxviii.  36,  87;  xxxi.  18;  xii.  3— - 6t) 
He  exhorts  them  to  humility,  by  reference  to  the  example  of  our 
blessed  Saviour,  (Isa.  Liii.;  Ps.  xxii.  6 — 8;  Matt.  xxviif  43;) 
and  of  several  saints  whose  history  is  recorded  in  the  Old  Testa*' 
ment,  (Abraham,  Geu,  xviii.  97 Job,  Job  i.  J;  xiv.  4,  5;-~r 
Moses,  Heb.  iii.  2,  compared  with  Exod.  iii.  11 ; and  a quotation 
either  from  some  apocryphal  book,  or  from  a Jewish  tradition,  or 
(possibly)  with  allusion  to  Hosea  xiii.  3; — David,  Ps.  Lxxxix.  20, 
compared  with  Ps.  u.  l-«-17.)  Clement  adverts  in  the  next 
place  to  the  order  observable  in  nature,  and  the  subjection  of  the 
inanimate  creation  to  the  will  of  the  Creator ; and  then  founds  a 
claim  to  obedience  and  concord  upon  the  acknowledged  goodness 
of  God,  and  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  the  heart,  (Prov.  xx.  27;  Psalm  xxxir.  Jl-r-17; 
xxxii.  10.) 

The  writer  then  commences  an  exhortation  to  faith  in  the 
great  Christian  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  (with  allusions  to 
James  i.  8;  2 Pet.  iii.  4;  Matt.  xxiv.  82;  Mai.  iii.  i;  Hab. 
ii.  3.)  He  refers  to  various  natural  indications  pf  the  resurrection, 
iu  the  alternations  of  day  and  night,  ( con/, \ Tertullian,  de  Re- 
surrections, $ 12;  Epiphan.  in  Ancorato,  $ 84;)  the  decay  and 
growth  of  seed,  the  (fabulous)  history  of  the  phoenix,  (conf,  Ter- 
tullian  de  Resurrections,  § 13;  Epiphan,  in  Ancorato,  §84; 
Cyril.  Hierosol.  Cateeh.  xviii.  8;)  to  the  declarations  of  Scrip- 
tare,  (Ps.  iii.  5 ; Job  xix.  26 ;)  and  to  the  faithfulness  and  omni- 
potence of  God,  (Wisdom  xi.  22;  xii,  12;  Ps.  xix.  l-^3r)  Ho 
exhorts  the  Corinthians  to  fear  Him  who  is  omnipotent,  and 
from  whom  no  one  can  escape,  (Ps.  cxxxix.  6 ;)  and  to  live  in 
holiness  and  peace  as  becomes  those  whom  God  has  chosen  for 
his  own,  (Deut.  xxxii.  8,  9,  Sept . ; allusions  to  Deut.  iv.  34,  and 
some  other  passage;  Prov.  iii.  34,  or  1 Pet.  y.  5 ; Job  xi.  2,  3.) 
He  shows  how  we  may  obtain  the  divine  blessing,  by  reference 
to  the  histories  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob ; that  we  are  justi- 
fied by  divine  grace  through  faith ; that  we  ought  not,  however, 
to  neglect  good  works  and  charity,  but  rather  to  be  zealous  in  the 
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performance  of  every  good  work,  following  herein  the  example  of 
God  himself,  (who  will  render  to  every  man  according  to  his 
works,)  and  of  the  holy  angels,  (Dan.  vii.  10;  Isa.  vi.  3.)  He 
speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  excellency  of  the  future  reward  of 
the  righteous,  (1  Cor.  ii.  9,)  and  describes  the  method  by  which 
we  may  become  partakers  of  it;  while  the  way  to  incur  the 
divine  displeasure  is  that  marked  out  in  Ps.  l.  16 — 23*.  He 
then  speaks  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  language  evidently 
borrowed  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  especially  from  the 
first  chapter.  Afterwards,  he  exhorts  to  unity  and  mutual  sub- 
jection, with  reference  to  the  obedience  of  soldiers  to  their  officers, 
and  the  concord  of  the  several  members  of  the  human  body,  (with 
evident  allusion  to  1 Cor.  xii.  12 — 26;)  recommends  sympathy, 
and  a cheerful  interchange  of  good  offices ; and  shows  the  littleness 
of  man,  by  quotations  from  the  Book  of  Job,  (iv.  16 — 18; 
xv.  15 ; iv.  19 — 21 ; v.  1 — 5.)  The  writer  then  admonishes 
the  Corinthians  to  preserve  order,  in  matters  of  divine  worship, 


6 This  part  of  the  epistle  contains 
a beautiful  delineation  of  Christian 
hope  and  character.  The  following  ex- 
tract is  important  as  containing  an 
accurate  description  of  the  way  of  sal- 
vation, made  known  to  us  in  the  Gos- 
pel. And  I quote  it  the  rather,  be- 
cause I have  seen  various  garbled  ex- 
tracts from  this  part  of  the  epistle 
which  altogether  fail  to  ’represent  the 
sense  of  Clement  on  the  subject. — (i  Let 
us  then  earnestly  endeavour  to  be  found 
in  the  number  of  those  who  wait  for 
Him,  that  we  may  be  partakers  of  the 
promised  rewards.  And  how  will  this 
be,  beloved!  If  our  mind  be  firm  in 
faith  towards  God,  if  we  seek  the 
things  which  are  pleasing  and  accept- 
able to  Him,  if  we  do  the  things 
which  are  agreeable  to  his  holy  will, 
and  follow  the  way  of  truth,  casting 
away  from  us  all  unrighteousness  and 
iniquity,  covetousness,  strife,  malice, 
and  deceit,  whisperings  and  backbitings, 
hatred  of  God,  pride  and  arrogance, 
vain  glory,  and  the  niggardly  love  of 


self.  For  they  who  commit  such  things 
are  hateful  to  God;  and  not  only  they 
who  commit  them,  but  such  as  take 
pleasure  in  them;  for  the  Scripture 
says,  But  unto  the  ungodly  saith  God , #c. 
(Ps.  l.  16 — 23,  here  quoted  at  length.) 
This  is  the  way,  beloved,  in  which  we 
find  our  salvation,  Jesus  Christ,  the  high 
priest  of  our  sacrifices,  our  defender  and 
the  helper  of  our  infirmities.**  $ 36, 
36.  Clement  had  previously  stated  the 
great  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith, 
in  the  following  terms  : — “ All  these 
obtained  glory  and  honour,  not  by 
themselves,  or  their  works,  or  the 
righteousness  which  they  wrought,  but 
by  His  will.  And  we,  therefore,  being 
by  his  will  called  in  Jesus  Christ,  are 
not  justified  by  ourselves,  or  by  our 
own  wisdom,  knowledge,  or  piety,  or 
by  works  which  we  have  wrought  in 
holiness  of  heart,  but  by  faith,  by 
which  Almighty  God  has  justified  all 
those  who  have  been  justified  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world.”  § 32. 
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with  regard  to  time,  place,  and  persons. — (It  is  here  that  we  find 
mention  of  the  high-priest,  priests,  deacons,  and  laity,  and  such  a 
description  of  the  platform  of  the  Christian  ministry  and  worship, 
as  to  induce  a strong  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  many  critics,  that 
the  passage  is  the  work*  of  a later  writer,  and  must  be  regarded 
as  an  interpolation  made  with  a view  to  support  the  growth  of 
episcopal  authority.  Reasons  have  been  advanced  for  attributing 
the  passage  to  Clement  of  Alexandria,  from  whose  works  it  may 
have  found  its  way  into  this  epistle.  The  tone  of  the  suspected 
passage  is  unquestionably  very  different  from  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  epistle.) — The  writer  reminds  his  readers  that  the  saints  of  old 
were  persecuted,  not  by  the  righteous,  but  by  the  wicked ; exhorts 
them  to  follow  the  example  of  good  men,  (Ps.  xviii.  26;)  speaks 
of  the  mischiefs  occasioned  by  the  Corinthian  schism,  (Matt.  xxvi. 
24;  xviii.  6;  Luke  xvii.  2,  quoted  as  one  passage;)  refers  them  to 
St.  Paul’s  first  Epistle  to  their  church,  (1  Cor.  i.  10,  &c.,)  and 
describes  their  present  dissensions  as  more  disgraceful  than  those 
which  had  called  forth  the  reproof  of  the  Apostle  ; exhorts  them 
to  return  to  a spirit  of  concord  and  brotherly  love,  (Ps.  cxviii.  19, 
20 ; and  perhaps  an  allusion  to  1 Cor.  x.  S3 ;)  and  recounts  the 
excellent  qualities  and  benefits  of  charity,  (1  Pet.  iv.  8 ; 1 Cor. 
xiii.  7 ; Isa.  xxvi.  20 ; Ps.  xxxii.  1,  2.)  The  writer  then  exhorts 
the  offenders  to  repent,  pointing  out  the  danger  of  hardening  their 
hearts,  with  reference  to  the  destruction  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and 
Abiram,  and  the  overthrow  of  Pharaoh  and  his  army  in  the  Red 
Sea ; and  shows  that  repentance  is  acceptable  to  God,  (Ps.  Lxix. 
30,  31 ; l.  14,  15.)  He  commends  the  charity  and  compassion 
of  Moses,  as  recorded  in  Deut.  ix.  12 — 14 ; Exod.  xxxii.  32 ; and 
recommends  those  on  whose  account  the  dissensions  had  arisen  to 
retire,  and  submit  to  the  will  of  the  majority,  “ that  the  flock  of 
Christ  may  be  in  peace  with  its  appointed  presbyters.”  Many 
princes  and  generals  among  the  heathen,  says  he,  have  sacrificed 
their  own  lives,  or  have  gone  into  voluntary  banishment  for  the 
sake  of  promoting  the  public  good,  or  preserving  tranquillity; 
and  many  among  ourselves  have  surrendered  their  own  liberty, 
in  order  to  redeem  their  brethren  from  captivity, — and  he 
recounts  the  famous  exploits  of  Judith  and  Esther,  as  noble 
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examples  of  public  spirit,  even  in  pious  females.  He  exhorts 
the  Corinthians  to  the  practice  of  intercessory  prayer,  and  mutual 
kind  reproof,  intended  for  each  other's  benefit ; as  the  chastise- 
ments of  God  are  designed  for  the  good  of  his  children,  (Ps, 
cxviii.  18;  Prov.  iii.  12;  Heb.  xii.  6;  Ps.  oxu,  5;  Job  v.  17 — 
26.)  The  epistle  concludes  with  an  exhortation  to  the  authors  of 
the  existing  dissensions  to  submit  themselves  “ to  the  presbyters," 
(Prov.  i.  23 — 31 ;)  a sublime  prayer  for  the  flourishing  of  Christ- 
ian graces  in  the  Church7 ; a note  respecting  the  return  of  the 
messengers  by  whose  hands  the  epistle  had  been  sent ; and  an 
apostolical  benediction  and  doxology. 

Note  concerning  some  Spurious  Writings. 

1.  Shepherd  of  Hermas.^K  book  entitled  The  Shepherd , (O 
JJotprjv ,)  ascribed  to  Hermas,  who  is  mentioned  by  St,  Paul  in 
his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  became  generally  known  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  century,  It  was  received  by  many  as  the 
genuine  production  of  the  apostolical  Hermas,  and  was  publicly 
read  in  the  Oriental  churches.  By  Origen,  Eusebius,  and 
Jerome,  it  was  regarded  as  spurious,  or  at  least  of  doubtful 
authenticity.  Some  suppose  it  to  have  been  the  work  of  a 
certain  Hermas,  brother  of  Pius  I.,  bishop  of  Rome;  and  to 
have  been  written  by  him  about  the  year  140. — It  is  a moral 
fiction,  well  meant,  but  weakly  conceived.  An  angel,  in  the 
form  of  a shepherd,  is  represented  as  appearing  to  the  author,  and 
instructing  him  in  various  points  of  Christian  duty,  by  visions 
and  similitudes,  A great  part  of  the  book  consists  of  an  imita- 
tion or  accommodation  of  the  Apocalypse.  It  contains  some 
erroneous  and  Strange  doctrines;  such  as,  that  every  man  is 

7 u May  the  all-seeing  God,  the  ruler  ranee,  holiness,  and  wisdom,  unto  all 
of  spirits  and  Lord  of  all  flesh,  who  well-pleasing,  through  our  higli-priest 
has  chosen  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  and  advocate  Jesus  Christ ; through 
us  by  him  for  a peculiar  people,  grant  whom  be  unto  Him  all  glory,  majesty, 
unto  every  soul  that  calls  upon  his  might,  and  honour,  now  and  for  ever, 
glorious  and  holy  name,  faith,  fear,  Amen.” 
peace,  patience,  long-suffering,  tempe- 
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attended  by  a good  and  a bad  angel,  the  former  of  whom 
entices  him  to  holiness  and  virtue,  and  the  latter  tempts  him  to 
sin  ; and  that  marriage  is  not  dissolved  by  adultery  and  divorce. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  the  writer  of  this  treatise  intended  to 
impose  upon  the  church  by  these  pretended  revelations,  with  a 
view  to  establish  his  peculiar  opinions,  or  was  himself  deceived 
by  the  influence  of  an  overheated  imagination.  Perhaps  we  may 
not  be  wrong  in  supposing  that  the  author  ought  not  to  lie  under 
either  of  these  imputations ; but  that  the  work  was  professedly 
published  as  a fiction  or  allegory,  designed  for  the  conveyance  of 
supposed  truth ; resembling,  in  this  respect,  the  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress, which  has  been  written,  with  happier  effect,  in  later  times. 

2.  Epistle  of  Barnabas. — An  epistle,  in  Greek,  is  ascribed 
to  Barnabas,  the  companion  of  St.  Paul.  This  treatise  under- 
takes to  prove  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  from  the  prophe- 
cies and  types  of  the  Old  Testament ; and  then  proceeds  to  give 
various  exhortations  to  godliness  and  virtue.  From  the  method 
of  quoting  Scripture,  the  fabulous  narratives,  and  the  erroneous 
notions,  contained  in  this  epistle,  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
proceeded,  in  its  present  form,  from  an  apostolical  writer.  If  any 
part  of  it  were,  indeed,  composed  by  Barnabas,  it  is  yet  extremely 
difficult,  or  rather  impossible,  to  separate  the  genuine  remains 
from  the  spurious  and  interpolated  matter  with  which  they  are 
mixed  up.  It  is  certain  that  the  epistle  was  extant  in  the 
aecond  century ; and  it  is  frequently  referred  to  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria  as  a genuine  writing.  But  Eusebius  {Hist.  Ecd. 
lib.  iii.  c.  25;  lib.  vi.  c.  18,  14,)  and  Jerome  {Oatal.  Script . 
Ecd.  c.  6,)  speak  of  it  as  spurious,  or  doubtful ; thus  confirming 
an  opinion  which  may  be  reasonably  formed  from  the  contents 
of  the  epistle  itself.  It  has  been  supposed  that  some  genuine 
epistle  may  have  formed  the  basis  of  the  writing  now  extant ; 
but  it  is  generally  agreed  by  the  learned  that  the  epistle,  in  its 
present  form,  if  not  a forgery  throughout,  is  yet  so  filled  with 
interpolations,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  distinguish  any 
genuine  matter,  if.  such  there  be,  from  the  spurious. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

IGNATIUS. 

Ignatius  was  a contemporary  and  disciple  of  the  apostles,  espe- 
cially of  St.  John.  He  presided  over  the  Church  of  Antioch, 
eminent  alike  for  his  zeal  and  ability  as  a Christian  teacher,  and 
for  his  practice  of  piety  and  virtue,  in  accordance  with  the  doc- 
trines which  he  taught.  The  Emperor  Trajan,  in  passing  through 
Antioch,  sentenced  this  memorable  leader  of  the  Christians  to  be 
conveyed  under  a guard  of  soldiers  to  Rome,  and  there  to  be 
exposed  to  the  wild  beasts  in  the  Amphitheatre1.  This  event  is 
dated  by  some  as  early  as  the  year  106  or  107,  and  by  others  as 
late  as  115  or  116*.  A great  sensation,  we  are  told,  was  occa- 
sioned in  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor,  by  the  journey  of  the 
condemned  bishop  towards  the  coast;  the  bishops  of  several 
churches,  as  the  representatives  of  those  communities,  waited 
upon  him  to  take  a solemn  leave ; and  to  several  of  these  churches 
he  afterwards  addressed  epistles,  thanking  them  for  their  demon- 
stration of  Christian  sympathy,  and  conveying  some  seasonable 
and  important  admonitions.  From  Smyrna  he  wrote  to  the 
Churches  of  Ephesus,  Magnesia,  and  Tralles;  and  from  the 
same  place  he  also  addressed  a letter  to  the  Christians  at  Rome, 
entreating  them  not  to  make  any  attempts  to  save  his  life.  From 
Troas  he  wrote  to  the  Churches  of  Philadelphia  and  Smyrna, 

1 Hieron.  De  Viris  Illustr.  c.  16.  Baronii , 107,  nmn.  3 — 6.  Gratius, 

* Anno  Christi,  107,  Trajani  decimo  Spicil.  ii.  9.  Le  Quienius,  Orient  Chris - 
Ignatii  martyrium  illigant.  Usserius,  tianus , ii.  701.  Clericus,  Hitt.  Ecclet . 
Not.  in  Ignatii  Acta,  p.  36.  Tillemon-  ann.  116,  §7*  Benedictini,  in  opere 
tills,  Mtmoires , ii.  195.  Ruinartus,  Act . L'Art  de  verifier  let  dates . inscripto. 
Sine.  Mart.  p.  10.  Dodwellus,  Dissert,  Venema,  Hist.  Ecclet.  scec.  ii.  § 7* 
Cypr.  xi.  18.  Baraterius,  De  Success  Gieselerus,  Kirchengeschichte , i.  117. 
sione,  p.  92.  Gallandius,  Proleg.  p.  Guerickseus.  K.  G.  L 169.  In  medio 
Lxii.  Burtonus,  Lectures , ii.  23.  Pear-  relinquit  Schroeckius,  K.  G.  ii.  336, 
sonus  autem  ....  Ignatium  in  anno  337* — Jacobson*  patres  Apostolici , 1, 
116  occubuisse  statuit,  quern  secuti  xxi. 
sunt  Loy dius  j Pagius,  Critic . in  AnnaL 
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and  to  Polycarp,  the  venerable  bishop  of  tho  latter  church,  who 
had  been,  like  himself,  a disciple  of  St.  John. 

These  epistles  are  extant  in  two  forms,  a shorter  and  a longer ; 
the  genuineness  of  which  has  been  a subject  of  great  doubt  and 
controversy.  Isaac  V ossius  and  Usher  have  strenuously  contended 
for  the  genuineness  of  the  shorter  epistles ; and  they  have  been 
followed  by  other  writers,  especially  by  Pearson  in  his  Vindicice 
Epistolarum  S.  Ignatii . Daille  and  others,  on  the  contrary,  have 
laboured  to  show  that  both  the  longer  and  the  shorter  epistles 
are  spurious  productions.  Some,  who  admit  the  shorter  as 
genuine,  reject  the  longer.  On  the  whole,  it  appears  to  be 
generally  agreed  that  the  shorter  epistles  are  substantially  the 
work  of  Ignatius,  but  that  they  contain  many  interpolations  of  a 
later  date. — The  great  objects  of  these  epistles  are  to  establish  the 
churches  in  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles, — to  inspire  them  with 
respect  and  obedience  towards  their  teachers, — to  warn  them 
against  rising  heresies,  especially  that  of  the  Gnostics, — and  to 
urge  upon  them  the  duties  of  love,  concord,  and  all  Christian 
virtues,  especially  steadfastness  in  suffering.  They  contain  some 
mystical  expressions,  and  others  which  appear  to  savour  of  hete- 
rodoxy respecting  the  person  and  nature  of  our  blessed  Lord ; 
whence  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  work  of  interpolation  was 
effected  by  some  Arian  writer.  But  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
features  of  these  epistles,  and  that  which  has  been  really  the 
cause  of  so  sharp  a controversy  respecting  their  genuineness,  is 
the  high  tone  which  they  assume  respecting  the  authority  of 
Christian  ministers,  and  the  duty  of  complete  or  unlimited 
obedience  and  submission  on  the  part  of  their  hearers.  We  are 
here  told,  for  instance,  that  Christians  ought  to  look  up  to  the 
bishop  as  to  the  Lord  himself,  {ad  Epkes . c.  6 :)  that  they  ought 
to  follow  their  bishop,  as  J esus  Christ  complied  with  the  will  of 
the  Father,  and  to  submit  themselves  to  the  presbyters  as  to  the 
Apostles  {ad  Smym . c.  8;)  and  that  he  who  should  do  any- 
thing without  the  consent  of  his  bishop  would  be  a servant  of  the 
devil,  ( lb . c.  9.)  In  expressions  such  as  these,  some  writers 
suppose  that  they  find  proofs  of  the  early  exercise  of  power,  and 
claims  of  apostolical  authority,  by  the  teachers  of  the  Church, 
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and  testimonies  to  the  duty  of  submission  to  that  authority; 
while  others  believe  that  the  spiritof  these  passages  is  entirely  at 
varianoe  with  the  doctrines  and  practices  which  really  pretailed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century;  and  that  the  passages 
themselves  proceeded  from  some  writer  who  lived  when  the 
relations  between  minister  and  people  began  to  be  misrepresented 
and  misunderstood.  It  has  been  remarked  by  learned  men,  that 
various  portions  of  these  epistles  bear  internal  marks  of  spurious- 
ness ; and  that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  even  these 
shorter  compositions,  commonly  called  genuine,  have  been  tarn* 
pered  with  \ Certain  it  is,  at  all  events,  that  we  cannot  appeal 
to  these  suspected  documents,  or  to  the  epistle  of  Clement,  in 
favour  of  any  particular  form  of  church  government,  unless  we 
are  content  to  argue  in  a very  loose  and  unscholarlike  manner. 

Five  other  epistles  which  were,  for  a long  time,  reckoned 
among  the  genuine  writings  of  Ignatius,  addressed  to  the  Churches 
of  Tarsus,  Philippi,  and  Antioch,  to  Heros,  a deacon  of  the 
Church  of  Antioch,  and  to  a woman  named  Mary,  are  now 
universally  rejected  as  spurious. 

Two  epistles  to  St.  John,  and  one  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  were 
also  forged  in  the  name  of  Ignatius. 


CHAPTER  III. 

POLYCARP. 


Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna,  a disciple  and  friend  of  St.  John, 
survived  all  other  teachers  of  the  Christian  church,  who  had 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  living  and  conversing  with  the  apostles1. 
He  lived  to  witness  the  spread  of  Gnosticism,  and  the  disorders 
thereby  occasioned;  and  he  addressed  several  epistles  to  the 


• a Not  only  were  the  spurious  epie* 
ties  added  to  the  number,  but  the 
seven  which  are  genuine,  were  inter- 
polated and  enlarged,  so  as  to  retain 
for  their  basis  the  sentiments  of  Igna- 


tius, but  very  frequently  to  speak  the 
language  of  a later  age.*’ — Burton, 
Lectures  upon  the  Ecclesiastical  History 
of  the  first  Three  Centuries  ; Lect.  xiv. 

1 Hie  eon.  de  Viris  IUustribus.  c.  17* 
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neighbouring  churches,  with  a view  to  keep  them  steadfast  in  the 
true  faith  of  the  Gospel.  Of  these  epistles  the  only  one  extant  is 
that  to  the  Church  of  Philippi,  supposed  to  have  been  written 
soon  after  the  martyrdom  of  Ignatius.  Of  the  original  Greek  a 
part  only  has  been  preserved ; but  we  possess  an  old  Latin  trans- 
lation of  the  entire  epistle. — In  it  the  author  speaks  of  the  joy 
which  he  had  felt  on  account  of  the  kindness  shown  by  the 
Christians  of  Philippi  to  their  persecuted  brethren,  and  on 
account  of  their  steadfastness  in  the  faith  of  the  Gospel.  He 
admonishes  them  concerning  various  particulars  of  their  duty; 
declares  (in  accordance  with  the  language  of  St.  John,)  that 
any  one  who  denied  that  Christ  had  been  made  man,  was  an 
antichrist ; and  that  such  as  perverted  the  word  of  God  accord- 
ing to  their  own  pleasure,  maintaining  that  there  was  to  be 
neither  resurrection  nor  judgment,  were  the  first-born  of  Satan. 
He  exhorts  the  Philippians  to  imitate  J esus  Christ,  the  apostles, 
and  various  martyrs,  (naming  particularly  Ignatius,)  in  patience 
and  the  endurance  of  suffering.  He  expresses  his  sorrow  for  the 
fault  of  Valens,  who  had  been  a presbyter  among  them,  and  his 
wife ; with  a wish  that  they  might  recover  themselves,  and  an 
intimation  of  the  duty  of  Christians  not  to  regard  such  persons  as 
enemies,  but  to  endeavour  to  bring  them  back  from  their  errors. 
Ho  exhorts  them  to  pray  for  kings  and  princes,  and  even  for  their 
persecutors  and  enemies ; and  says  that,  at  their  request,  ho  had 
sent  to  them  the  epistles  which  Ignatius  had  addressed  to  himself 
and  his  church. 

This  epistle  is  ascribed  to  Polycarp  by  Irenaeus,  ( Adv . Hcei'es . 
lib.  iii.  c.  3,)  Eusebius,  [Hist,  Bccl.  lib.  iv.  c.  14,  15,)  and 
Jerome,  ( Catal . Script.  Eccl . c.  17.)  Eusebius  has  quoted  a 
passage  from  it,  [Hist.  Bed.  lib.  iii.  c.  36.)  It  was  read,  together 
with  other  writings  of  celebrated  teachers,  by  the  Asiatic  Christ- 
ians in  their  churches. 

The  epistle,  in  its  present  form,  is,  on  the  whole,  correct  in 
its  doctrine,  simple  in  style,  and  such  as  might  have  been  written 
by  a contemporary  of  the  apostles  and  an  early  teacher  of  the 
church ; but  it  is  not  without  some  appearance  of  interpolation. 
An  admonition  which  it  contains,  to  the  effect  that  Christians 
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must  be  subject  to  their  presbyters  and  other  ministers,  as  unto 
God  and  Christ,  savours  of  a later  date  in  the  annals  of  the 
church.  The  genuineness  of  the  whole  epistle  has  been  called  in 
question  by  some  critics. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Irenaeus,  speaking  of  the  tradi- 
tions delivered  by  Polycarp,  declares  them  to  have  been  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  Scriptures*. 

Polycarp  suffered  martyrdom,  in  the  most  honourable  manner, 
at  Smyrna;  probably  about  the  year  160  or  167.  An  interesting 
account  of  the  sufferings  of  this  holy  man  for  the  sake  of  truth 
has  been  preserved  in  an  epistle  of  the  church  of  Smyrna,  still 
extant. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
JUSTIN  MARTYR. 


Justin  was  a Greek  by  birth,  and  a native  of  Flavia  Neapolis, 
the  ancient  Sichem,  capital  of  Samaria,  which  had  been  peopled 
with  Greeks  after  the  first  Jewish  war.  Some  writers  have  dated 
his  birth  as  early  as  the  year  89 ; others  as  late  as  103 ; it  is 
most  probable  that  he  was  bom  about  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century.  He  went  to  Ephesus  for  the  purpose  of  studying  philo- 
sophy, and  applied  himself  successively  to  the  masters  of  the 
Stoic,  Peripatetic,  Pythagorean,  and  Platonic  schools ; but  was  at 
length  convinced  of  the  insufficiency  of  all  human  systems  of 
philosophy,  and  of  the  truth  of  Christianity ; of  which  he  pro- 


• A l yhp  «7e  naibcov  paBrjatts  ovvav- 
£ovacu  rfj  wvrrcu  avrjJ  • Attc 

pc  dvvaaBai  clntlv  teat  tqv  t6ttov  tv  <p 
Ka0t(6pcvos  bitXcytro  6 patedptos  Uo\v- 
KapnoSy  Ka\  rhs  [npodbovs  avrov  *a\  ras 
< lerdbovs  ical  r6v  xaPajCTVPa  T°v  fiiov, 
Kat  rfjv  rov  autparos  Ibeav,  Kal  ray  dia- 
ds  aroi tiro  np6s  to  nXrjBos,  #cat 
TTfv  perk  *1  codwov  avvavaorpofprjv,  as 
aTn/yytXXc  teal  rrjv  pera  rov  Xomcov 
tcov  icopaKdrcov  rbv  K vptov,  Kal  cos 


dmpvrjpdvtvt  tovs  Xoyovs  avrebv,  teal 
rrtpl  rov  K vpiov  viva  %v  A trap * ckciv cov 
dtcrjKfat  • Kal  irtpl  rwv  bvvdptav  avrov, 
Kat  rrtpl  rrjs  diSaaKaXias,  as  rrapa  tcov 
avroirrcov  rrjs  (corjs  rov  Xoyov  irapttKr}- 
<t>cos  6 II oXvKapiros,  uirrjyytXXc  irdvra 
crvpcfxova  rats  ypacfxus,  — Iren  it:  us. 
Fragm.  Epist.  ad  Florinum.  Opp.  p.  340. 
ecL  Massuet.  (Routh.  Script . Eccl. 
Opuses  L p.  32.) 
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fessed  himself  a disciple.  Still  wearing  the  mantle,  or  peculiar 
dress  of  the  philosophers,  he  employed  his  time  and  talents  in 
zealously  defending  the  Christum  religion ; travelling  for  this 
purpose  from  place  to  place,  holding  conferences  with  the  different 
opponents  of  Christianity,  and  embodying  in  written  treatises  the 
various  arguments  which  he  believed  to  contribute  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  pleas  which  might 
be  fairly  urged  in  behalf  of  its  professors.  Justin  was  beheaded 
at  Rome,  probably  in  the  year  165.  His  life  and  writings  are 
highly  spoken  of  by  Tatian,  Orat.  ad  Gentiles , c.  18,  19 ; Euse- 
bius, Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  iv.  c.  11,  12, 16 — 18  ; Jerome,  Catal.  Script . 
Ecd.  c.  23. 

The  principal  works  of  this  author  which  have  come  down  to 
us  are  Two  Apologies  on  behalf  of  Christians  and  their  religion, 
and  a Dialogue  with  Trypho,  a Jew.  The  following  brief  out- 
lines of  their  contents  may  be  sufficient  in  this  place. 

First  Apology. — Justin  presented  his  first  apology  on  behalf 
of  the  Christian  religion  to  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  at 
Rome,  about  the  year  140,  or  148.  In  this  treatise  he  shows, 
first,  how  unjust  it  was  that  Christians  should  be  condemned 
without  a lawful  hearing  and  trial,  and  how  undeserving  of 
punishment  they  really  were ; — that  their  religion  was  adapted  to 
make  men  good  citizens,  rather  than  to  injure  the  state ; — that 
their  principles  did  not  tend  to  atheism  ; — that  the  dangers  and 
privations  to  which  they  exposed  themselves  evinced  the  sincerity 
of  their  belief; — and  that  they  were  not  guilty  of  the  immora- 
lities which  were  sometimes  laid  to  their  charge.  He  then 
proceeds  to  adduce  proofs  of  the  truth  of  Christianity ; — showing 
that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  from  ancient  prophecies,  which  he 
supposes  to  have  been  at  the  foundation  of  many  fables  by  which 
the  evil  spirits  (who  had  become  acquainted  with  them)  had 
imposed  upon  mankind.  He  asserts  that  Plato  had  derived  his 
doctrine  concerning  the  formation  of  the  world  from  the  Mosaic 
account  of  the  creation.  In  the  concluding  portion  of  the  work 
he  gives  a circumstantial  (and  to  us  very  important)  account 
of  the  habits  and  customs  of  Christians  in  his  day,  and  especially 
of  their  mode  of  celebrating  divine  worship. 
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There  are  some  weak  points  in  the  arguments  brought  forward 
in  this  apology.  Such  espeeially  is  the  author's  appeal  to  the 
Sibylline  books  of  the  day  as  genuine  and  inspired ; — an  error, 
however,  which  belongs  to  the  times  rather  than  to  the  individual 
writer*.  The  work  is  disfigured  also  by  various  marks  of  care- 
lessness, and  by  some  errors  in  matter  of  fact.  But,  on  the 
whole,  this  apology  contains  a fair  exhibition  of  the  Christian 
religion. 

Second  Apology . — Justin's  second  apology  appears  to  have 
been  composed  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
on  occasion  of  a persecution  of  the  Christians,  which  had  then 
arisen  at  Rome.  In  this  treatise  the  author  complains  that  the 
Christians  were  unjustly  condemned; — maintains  that  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  being  left  in  the  power  of  their  enemies  was 
no  proof  that  God  was  not  on  their  side ; — traces  the  origin  of  all 
murder  and  cruelty  to  the  influence  of  demons,  who,  says  he, 
were  descended  from  the  daughters  of  men  by  angels,  to  whom 
God  had  committed  the  management  of  the  world,  and  who 
abused  their  power  by  indulging  in  lascivious  intercourse; — 
declares  that  these  demons  will  eventually  be  consigned  to 
eternal  punishment,  together  with  all  their  adherents  and  wor- 
shippers;— shows  the  superiority  of  Christianity  to  all  human 


• “Justin  is  not  the  only  one  of  the 
Fathers  who  entertained  this  belief : 
and  though  such  a conclusion  may  lead 
us  to  impugn  his  critical  powers,  it 
does  not  prove  him  less  sincere  in  his 
attachment  to  the  Gospel,  or  weaken 
his  other  arguments  in  support  of  it. 
In  the  present  day  there  is,  perhaps, 
no  person  who  does  not  conceive  the 
Sibylline  oracles  to  be  forgeries : and 
yet  in  the  age  of  Justin  Martyr  there 
was,  perhaps,  no  person  who  did  not 
believe  them  to  be  inspired.  The 
verses  of  the  sibyls  were  known  to  the 
heathen  from  a remote  antiquity;  the 
Jews,  as  well  as  the  Christians,  ap- 
pealed to  them ; and  the  prohibition 
of  their  perusal  by  an  imperial  decree 
is  a sufficient  proof  of  the  effect  which 


they  were  calculated  to  produce.  If 
some  of  the  oracles  which  were  quoted 
by  the  Fathers  could  be  proved  to  be 
genuine,  the  conclusion  would  seem 
irresistible,  that  the  writers  of  them 
were  inspired.  They  allude  to  the 
personal  history  of  Christ,  and  the 
leading  doctrines  of  his  religion,  with 
much  greater  plainness  than  the  pro- 
phecies in  the  Jewish  Scriptures : Jus- 
tin Martyr  and  several  of  the  Fathers 
appeal  to  them  as  documents  which  no 
one  could  dispute ; and  yet  no  rational 
person  can  doubt,  that  they  were  writ- 
ten subsequently  to  the  publication  of 
the  Gospel.” — Buatox,  Lecture*  upon 
(he  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  first 
Three  Centuries;  Lect.  17. 
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systems  of  philosophy,  pointing  out  especially  the  superiority  of 
our  blessed  Saviour  to  the  celebrated  philosopher  Socrates; — 
and  appeals  to  the  steadfastness  of  Christians  under  sufferings  in 
proof  of  their  innocence  and  virtue4. 

Dialogue  with  Trypho , a Jew . (II pb?  Tpv<f>&va  \ IovSatov 
AulXoyos.) — In  this  dialogue,  which  is  probably  fictitious,  and 
composed  after  the  manner  of  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  Justin 
brings  forward  arguments  from  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  to 
prove  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  and  obviates  the  chief  objec- 
tions which  were  current  among  the  Jews  of  his  day. 

Justin  wrote  also — An  Exhortation  to  the  Gentiles , (Aoyos 
•irpb<i  "EWrjva?,)  in  which  he  shows  that  the  sacred  books 
received  by  Christians  are  the  only  true  sources  of  religious 
knowledge ; a Treatise  on  the  Supreme  Dominion  of  God,  (irepl 
Oeov  Movapxlas ;) — perhaps,  also,  a shorter  Address  to  tlio 


4 * I ought,  perhaps,  to  notice  a 
charge  which  has  been  brought  against 
Justin  Martyr,  in  modern  times,  of 
having  corrupted  the  Gospel  from  Pla- 
tonism. It  has  been  said,  that  he  in- 
troduced the  doctrine  of  the  personality 
of  the  Logos,  having  met  with  it  in  the 
philosophy  of  Plato : and  hence  it  is 
argned,  that  the  Christians  before  the 
time  of  Justin  did  not  believe  Jesus 
Christ  to  be  a divine  person,  or  truly 
the  Son  of  God,  but  merely  an  ordi- 
nary human  being.  A few  words  may 
prove  the  utter  groundlessness  of  such 
a charge.  It  is  built  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  personality  of  the  Logos 
is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Plato; 
but,  though  these  writings  contain 
many  obscure  passages  concerning'  the 
Logos,  or  mind,  or  reason  of  God,  it 
is  demonstrable  that  Plato  never  ima- 
gined this  Logos,  or  mind,  to  be  a per- 
son, in  the  sense  in  which  Christians 
believe  the  Son  of  God  to  be  a person. 
The  later  Platonists  endeavoured  to 
twist  their  master’s  expressions  to  bear 
this  meaning ; but  not  till  the  Gospel 
had  made  great  progress,  and  when 
they  wished  to  prove  that  the  doctrines 


of  Jesus  Christ  had  been  anticipated 
by  Plato.  In  endeavouring  to  esta- 
blish this  point,  they  palpably  per- 
verted the  tenets  of  their  founder: 
and  instead  of  it  being  true  that  Jus- 
tin Martyr  corrupted  Christianity  from 
Platonism,  it  is  well  known  that  Pla- 
tonism was  corrupted,  and  wholly 
changed  its  character,  in  consequence 
of  the  Gospel.  The  charge  which  is 
brought  against  Justin  Martyr  is  an 
acknowledgment  that  he  believed  in 
the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ;  a fact, 
which  cannot  be  denied  by  any  person 
who  studies  his  writings  : and  though, 
in  establishing  this  point,  he  quotes 
the  authority  of  Plato,  as  if  that  phi- 
losopher had  spoken  of  a divine  per- 
son in  the  character  of  the  Logos,  it  is 
plain,  as  I said  before,  that  in  using 
this  argument  he  wrote  as  a Christian, 
and  not  as  a Platonist.  The  argument 
may  be  rejected  as  founded  upon  a 
mistake,  but  it  proves  that  Justin  had 
no  design  of  making  his  religion  bend 
to  his  philosophy.” — Burton,  Lectures 
upon  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the 
first  Three  Centuries , Lect.  17. 
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Heathen,  recounting  the  reasons  which  had  induced  him  to 
abandon  idolatry,  and  pointing  out  the  excellences  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion ; a Book  against  Marcion,  and  other  Heretics  ; and 
Explanations  of  several  books  of  Scripture ; both  of  which  have 
been  lost. 

The  Epistle  to  Diognetus,  and  that  to  Zenas  and  Serenus, 
once  attributed  to  J ustin,  are  now  considered  spurious ; internal 
evidence  being  sufficient  to  prove  that  they  must  have  been  pro- 
ductions of  an  age  later  than  that  of  the  alleged  author. 


CHAPTER  V. 

HERMIA8. 

Hermias,  a Christian  philosopher,  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
written  about  the  end  of  the  second  century  (perhaps  about  the 
year  170) ; but  some  critics  place  him  many  years  later. 

In  his  short  treatise,  entitled  A Satire  on  the  Heathen  Philo- 
sophers (Auiavpfios  twv  e£a>  $i\o<r6<f> wy),  he  ridicules  the  nume- 
rous discrepancies  found  in  the  several  systems  of  the  Greek 
philosophers;  and  endeavours  to  show  that,  in  consequence  of 
such  disagreement,  all  their  speculations  were  usele&s.  He 
instances  in  the  various  opinions  which  had  been  maintained 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  soul, — the  chief  good, — and  the 
elements  and  matter  of  the  world.  The  book  is  not  without  its 
merits ; but,  from  the  nature  and  course  of  the  argument,  it  was 
not  adapted  to  make  any  great  or  wholesome  impression  upon  the 
minds  of  those  for  whose  benefit  it  was  designed. 

I subjoin  the  following  analysis  of  the  work  of  Hermias,  ex- 
tracted from  Dr.  Ireland's  Paganism  and  Christianity  Compared . 

He  begins  with  the  soul,  but  is  utterly  at  a loss  what  to 
determine  concerning  it,  from  the  definition  of  the  philosophers; 
whether  it  be  fire,  air,  or  motion, — whether  it  be  intelligence,  or 
nothing  but  an  exhalation.  Some  describe  it  as  a power  derived 
from  the  stars,  and  some  call  it  an  additional  essence,  the  result  of 
the  four  elements  compounded.  One  calls  it  harmony,  one  the 
blood,  one  the  breath  of  man,  and  another  a monad.  These  con- 
tests concerning  the  nature  of  th9  soul  are  a sure  pledge  of  differ- 
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ences  as  to  its  duration.  44  For  a moment,”  says  he,  44 1 fancy 
myself  immortal;  but  this  illusion  is  presently  resolved  by  one 
who  maintains  that  my  soul  is  as  subject  to  death  as  my  body. 
Another  is  determined  to  preserve  its  existence  during  three 
thousand  years.  I pass  into  other  bodies,  and  become  a beast  or 
a fish;  nor  is  it  possible  for  me  to  call  myself  by  any  determinate 
name.  I am  a wolf,  a bird,  a serpent,  a chimaera.  I swim,  I 
fly,  I creep,  I run,  I sit  still,  and  am  made  to  partake  of  all  oppo- 
site conditions  in  rotation.”  He  indulges  the  same  vein  of 
humour  in  the  disputes  about  God  and  nature;  and  describes  the 
fluctuations  of  his  mind  under  the  successive  tuition  of  a number 
of  Pagan  masters,  each  teaching  him  a different  lesson.  44  Anaxa- 
goras tells  me  that  all  things  are  derived  from  an  Intelligent 
Mind,  the  cause  of  order,  motion,  and  beauty.  In  this  I should 
acquiesce,  if  Melissus  and  Parmenides  did  not  object,  who  con- 
tend, both  in  verse  and  prose,  that  the  universe  is  one,  self-sub- 
sisting, eternal,  infinite,  immoveable,  and  unchangeable.  Awed, 
therefore,  by  this  double  authority,  I begin  to  drop  my  attach- 
ment to  Anaxagoras.  Yet  neither  do  I rest  with  Melissus  and 
Parmenides;  for  Anaximenes  now  proves  to  me,  that  all  things 
are  produced  from  air.  I begin,  therefore,  to  lean  towards  his 
philosophy ; but  on  a sudden  I hear  a voice  calling  to  me  out  of 
Etna,  and  commanding  me  to  believe  that  the  system  of  the  world 
arose  from  the  collision  of  love  and  hatred,  by  whose  operation 
alone  can  be  satisfactorily  explained  the  things  similar  and  dissi- 
milar, finite  and  infinite.  Thanks  to  you,  Empedocles ; and  in 
gratitude  for  so  important  a discovery,  I am  ready  to  follow  you 
even  into  the  crater  of  your  volcano;”  &c.  He  then  passes 
rapidly  through  a number  of  other  systems: — the  heat  and 
cold  of  Archelaus ; the  God,  matter,  and  ideas  of  Plato;  the 
active  and  passive  principles  of  Aristotle;  the  aether,  earth,  and 
time  of  Pherecydes ; the  atoms  of  Leucippus ; the  existence  and 
non-existence,  the  plenum  and  vacuum,  of  Democritus ; the  fire 
of  Heraclitus;  and  the  numbers  of  Pythagoras.  Imitating,  too^ 
the  well-known  sentiment  of  Anacreon,  he  declares,  that  his 
enumeration  is  yet  imperfect,  and  that  paultitude^  of  wtmes 
rush  upon  him  from  Libya,  &c. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

HEGE6IPPUS. 

Hkgesippus,  a convert  from  J udaism  to  Christianity,  wrote  the 
first  ecclesiastical  history;  of  which  no  more  than  a few  fragments 
remain.  This  history  was  composed  in  four  books ; it  extended 
from  the  date  of  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  author's  own  times, 
that  is  to  say,  somewhat  later  than  the  year  170  (Eusebius,  Hist . 
Heel.  lib.  ii.  c.  23;  lib.  iii.  c.  19,  20,  32;  lib.  iv.  8,  22:  Photius, 
Biblioth . God.  232:  Hieron.  de  Viris  Illustribus , c.  22). 


CHAPTER  VII. 

TATIAN. 

Tatian,  an  Assyrian  by  birth,  after  having  for  a long  time  studied 
Grecian  literature^  and  philosophy  in  particular,  and  having  tra- 
velled to  Rome  in  prosecution  of  his  studies,  was  there  converted 
to  Christianity,  by  means  of  his  study  of  Scripture.  He  became 
a friend  of  Justin  Martyr,  whom  he  assisted  in  composing  his 
Defence , and  whose  place  at  Rome  he  supplied  for  some  time  after 
the  martyr's  death,  until  at  length  he  returned  to  his  own 
country ; where  he  died,  probably  about  the  year  176. 

Tatian  composed  A Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels  (To  AtA 
Teararapcov ,)  (omitting,  however,  the  genealogies  of  our  Lord,  and 
all  those  passages  in  which  he  is  called  the  son  of  David;)  and 
other  works,  which  have  not  come  down  to  us.  The  only  treatise 
of  this  author  now  extant  is  An  Address  to  the  Gentiles  (Aoyo$ 
7rpo<;f' EWrjvasi),  the  main  object  of  which  is  to  assert  the  anti- 
quity and  excellence  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  its  superiority 
over  that  of  the  heathen. 

In  discoursing  on  the  nature  of  the  Divine  Being,  Tatian 
makes  the  same  misuse  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  as  that  which 
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has  been  ascribed  to  Justin  Martyr,  Athenagoras,  and  Theophilus 
of  Antioch;  and,  in  addition,  he  introduces  the  doctrine  Of  the 
emanation  of  all  things  from  the  divine  essence,  together  with 
some  other  dogmas  of  the  Oriental  philosophy*  He  Speaks  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead, -—of  the  creation  of  angels  and  men  by 
the  divine  Word, — and  of  the  fall  of  man,  which  he  supposes  to 
have  arisen  from  the  circumstance  of  man  having  paid  divine 
honour  to  the  first-born  angel ; from  whom,  and  his  followers,  all 
evil  spirits  or  demons  proceeded*  According  to  Tatian,  there  are 
two  kinds  of  spirits ; namely,  the  human  soul,  and  another  essence 
of  a still  higher  order,  which  is  the  image  or  likeness  of  God. 
Both  these,  says  he,  were  possessed  by  the  first  man.  The  soul 
in  itself  is  neither  mortal  nor  immortal ; it  may  die  or  not.  If 
it  does  not  receive  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  it  dies,  and  is  dig* 
solved  together  with  the  body;  but  will  at  last  rise  together  with 
it,  in  order  to  receive  due  punishment.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
soul  which  has  attained  the  knowledge  of  God,  does  not  die,  even 
though  it  may  be  for  a time  dissolved*  When  the  soul  has  been 
united  to  the  divine  Spirit,  it  is  never  deserted,  but  rises  to  a place 
to  which  that  Spirit  conducts  it.  At  first,  the  divine  Spirit  and 
the  soul  dwelt  both  together;  but  the  divine  Spirit  quitted  the 
soul,  because  the  latter  would  not  obey  it;  and,  although  the  soul 
has  retained  some  remains  of  its  former  power,  yet,  being  sepa- 
rated from  the  divine  Spirit,  it  has  fallen  into  error.  But  this 
Spirit  unites  itself  to  the  righteous,  dwells  in  their  souls,  and 
reveals  to  them  things  hidden  from  others. 

At  first  sight,  this  may  appear  to  be  no  other  than  the  Scrip- 
tural doctrine  of  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  souls  of 
believers;  but  with  the  addition  of  certain  refinements,  and 
systematic  niceties.  It  is  plain,  however,  from  the  whole  drift  of 
the  discourse,  that  we  have  here,  in  fact,  the  traces  of  a philosophy 
distinct  from  the  truths  of  Christianity;  for  Tatian  appears  to  have 
understood  by  the  Spirit,  or  the  Spirit  of  God,  only  the  immortal 
part  of  man,  as  distinguished  from  the  soul;  and  we  must  look 
for  the  source  of  his  opinions  to  the  dogmas  of  Plato  and  other 
philosophers,  who  treated  of  the  several  parts  of  man’s  intelligent 
nature  in  a similar  manner.  Indeed,  Tatian  often  adopts  the 
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very  terms  which  the  philosophers  had  used  on  this  subject; — as 
when  he  says  that  the  perfect  Spirit  was  as  the  wings  of  the  soul; 
and  that  after  the  soul  had  lost  this  companion,  it  could  fly  no 
better  than  a hen,  and  was  prone  to  sink  down  to  the  earth. 

The  author  subjoins  many  warnings  against  the  influence  and 
delusions  of  evil  spirits; — he  contrasts  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  with  the  fabulous  stories  con- 
cerning some  of  the  heathen  deities; — ridicules  some  of  the  hea- 
then customs  and  laws; — points  out  the  excellence  of  Christian 
institutions,  and  answers  objections  which  had  been  urged  against 
them; — and  concludes  by  claiming  for  the  Christian  philosophy 
(such  is  his  expression)  a higher  antiquity  than  that  which 
belongs  to  any  of  the  heathen  sciences,  or  writers ; instituting  a 
comparison  between  the  dates  of  Moses  and  Homer ; and  inter- 
spersing various  remarks  on  the  two  rival  systems  of  religion. 

The  writings  of  Tatian  are  characterized  by  harshness  and 
obscurity  of  style,  want  of  method,  a perplexed  and  mystical  phi- 
losophy, and  a less  happy  use  of  learning  in  his  explanation  or 
defence  of  Christianity  than  in  his  exposure  of  the  errors  of 
Paganism,  and  his  attacks  upon  that  system. 

* Some  critics  think  that  they  find  traces  of  Gnostic  error  in  the 
Address  to  the  Gentiles.  It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  easy  to  substan- 
tiate this  charge;  but  it  is  certain  that  Tatian  became  involved 
in  serious  error  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  Ireneeus  ( Adv . 
Hccres . lib.  i.  c.  28)  says  that,  after  the  death  of  Justin,  he  was 
led  astray  by  his  own  confidence  and  self-conceit ; others  say  that 
he  was  seduced  by  the  Gnostics ; but,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is 
certain  that  he  began  publicly  to  depart  from  the  simplicity  of 
Christian  faith  about  the  year  170.  He  spoke  of  Mons,  said  to 
have  been  created  by  the  Supreme  God;  and  of  a Creator  of  the 
world  distinct  from  the  latter.  He  made  arbitrary  alterations  in 
the  Sacred  Writings,  and  especially  in  St.  Paul’s  Epistles.  It  is 
probable  that  he  acceded  to  the  Gnostic  system  of  belief  in  many 
particulars;  and  we  know  that  his  views  of  morals  coincided  with 
those  which  were  adopted  by  that  sect,  exceeding  them,  however, 
in  gloom  and  severity.  He  taught  that  marriage  is  sinful;  or,  as 
some  say,  that  it  is  a great  impediment  to  Christian  perfection. 
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He  forbade  the  use  of  meat  and  wine;  and  to  such  an  extent  did 
he  carry  this  prohibition,  that  he  substituted  water  for  wine  in  the 
administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  For  these  and  other  parti* 
culars  respecting  Tatian,  see  Iren^us,  adv.  Hceres.  lib.  i.  c.  28; 
lib.  iii.  c.  23:  Clem.  Alexandb.  Strom . lib.  i.  p.  378;  lib.  iii.  p. 
517,  seq.,  ed.  Potter:  Eusebius,  Hut.  JSccL  lib.  iv.  o.  16,  21, 
28,  29;  lib.  v.  c.  13:  Hieronym.  Catal,  Script . Eccl.  c.  29: 
Epiphanius,  Hear.  46,  47 : Theodoret,  Hcoret . Fabtil.  lib.  i.  c.  20. 

The  followers  of  Tatian  spread  through  several  provinces  of 
Asia  Minor;  and  afterwards,  as  it  seems,  in  Italy,  Gaul,  and 
Spain;  continuing  to  be  distinguished  until  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century.  They  were  called  Tatianists,  or,  more  commonly, 
Encratites  (the  Temperate).  On  account  of  their  habit  of 
drinking  nothing  but  water,  they  were  called  also  Hydroparastatse, 
and  Aquarii  (water-drinkers).  But,  as  Tatian  held  the  doctrine 
of  abstinence  from  marriage  in  common  with  many  Gnostic  sects, 
it  would  perhaps  be  incorrect  to  regard  all  who  bore  the  name 
of  Encratites  as  his  disciples.  As  might  naturally  have  been 
expected,  some  of  his  followers,  such  as  Severus  and  Cassian, 
departed  more  or  less  widely  from  the  principles  of  their  master. 
And  among  these  may  be  reckoned  the  Apotactites  (Renouncers), 
so  called  from  the  circumstance  of  their  renouncing  the  possession 
of  all  property. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

DIONYSIUS  OF  CORINTH 

Dionysius,  bishop  of  Corinth,  during  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aure- 
lius, addressed  various  epistles  to  the  churches  of  Lacedaemon, 
Athens,  Nicomedia,  Crete,  and  Pontus,  containing  instructions 
and  Remonstrances  on  points  of  Christian  doctrine  and  discipline. 
These  epistles  have  perished;  but  an  account  of  their  author  is 
preserved  by  Eusebius,  Hist . Eccl.  lib.  iv.  c.  23. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


ATHENAQORA& 

The  next  Christian  writer  and  apologist  whose  works  have  come 
down  to  us1  is  Athenagoras.  He  was  a native  of  Athens,  where 
he  taught  philosophy.  Having  read  the  Scriptures  with  a view 
to  find  materials  for  a treatise  which  he  intended  to  write  against 
the  Christians,  he  became,  by  divine  grace,  a convert  to  their 
religion.  Like  Justin  Martyr,  he  retained  the  philosophers 
mantle  after  he  had  professed  himself  a Christian.  He  was 
appointed  teacher  of  the  catechetical  school  at  Alexandria;  in 
which  city  he  is  said  to  have  taught  both  religion  and  philosophy; 
declaring  his  preference  of  the  Platonic  Philosophy,  as  superior  to 
all  other  systems  of  mere  human  origin. 

Athenagoras  wrote  a defence  of  the  Christians,  entitled,  An 
Embassy  in  behalf  of  the  Christians  (Ilpeafiela  ire  pi  Xpccrnavcov), 
addressed  to  Marcus  Aurelius  and  his  son  Commodus,  a.d.  176. 
In  this  treatise  he  sets  forth  the  injustice  of  persecuting  the  Christ- 
ians simply  on  account  of  their  religion,  while  all  other  subjects 
of  the  empire  were  permitted  to  exercise  various  rites  of  worship, 
how  absurd  soever,  without  molestation;  especially  as  the  Christ- 
ians yielded  to  none  in  respect  of  piety  and  loyalty.  The  apolo- 
gist undertakes  to  refute  particularly  the  calumnies  of  the  heathen 
against  the  professors  of  the  Christian  religion.  He  shows,  first, 
that  they  were  not  atheists,  but  worshippers  of  the  one  true  God; 
and  here  he  takes  an  opportunity  of  explaining  the  Christian 
doctrine  respecting  the  holy  Trinity  in  Unity: — a subject  which 
he  ventures  to  explain  a little  too  much;  endeavouring,  by  the  aid 
of  his  Platonic  philosophy,  to  expound  those  mysteries  concerning 


1 Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis,  addressed 
an  apology,  on  behalf  of  the  Christians, 
to  Marcus  Aurelius,  of  which  only  some 
fragments  are  preserved  in  Euseb. 
Hist.  Eccl  lib.  iv.  c.  26,  together  with 
the  [titles  of  his  other  works,  which 


were  numerous.  About  the  same  time, 
a.  d.  170,  or  a little  later,  Miltiades, 
and  Claudius  Apollinaris,  drew  up 
apologies,  no  parts  of  which  have  been 
preserved. 
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the  divine  nature  which  Scripture  simply  declare, %;  and  thus 
attempting  to  bring  down  to  the  level  of  human  understanding  a 
subject  which  is  necessarily  above  it,  and  to  make  plain  to  other 
men  what  he  himself  had  no  means  of  ftilly  comprehending. — * 
Athenagoras  attempts,  also,  in  this  part  of  his  treatise,  to  improve 
upon  the  heathen  systems  of  gods  and  goddesses ; by  describing  the 
(supposed)  parts  which  angels  take  in  the  government  of  the 
world,  in  subordination  to  the  Supreme.— With  greater  force  of 
reason,  he  adduces  the  holy  lives  of  Christians,  and  their  habits  of 
prayer,  in  proof  that  they  were  no  atheists.  And,  in  answer  to 
the  argument  used  by  the  heathens  in  defence  of  their  own  prac- 
tices, that  they  did  not  offer  worship  to  the  images  in  their 
temples,  but  to  the  deities  whom  those  images  represented,  Athe- 
nagoras asserts  that  those  deities  themselves  were  unworthy  of 
divine  honour,  being  no  other  than  giants  or  demons,  who  were 
the  offspring  of  the  illigit  amours  of  fallen  angels  with  the 
daughters  of  men,  which  angels  became  the  founders  and  pro- 
moters of  idolatry. 

The  second  and  third  charges  which  Athenagoras  refutes 
relate  to  the  alleged  existence  of  immoral  practices  in  the  cele- 
bration of  Christian  worship.  In  the  course  of  his  answer  to  this 
calumny,  he  advances  a.  position  which  was  afterwards  adopted 
and  defended  by  many  of  the  Fathers;  namely,  that  a second 
marriage  is  a kind  of  adultery, — a proposition,  it  is  almost  need- 
less to  observe,  quite  at  variance  with  the  doctrines  of  Scripture. 
In  refuting  the  accusation  of  eating  the  flesh  of  infants,  he  repre- 
sents such  a practice  not  only  as  opposed  to  the  views  entertained 
by  Christians  concerning  the  crime  of  murder  (which  led  them  to 
denounce  the  practice  of  exposing  new-born  infants,  prevalent 
among  the  heathens),  but  also  as  totally  inconsistent  with  their 
expectations  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  which  was  one  of  the 
main  and  peculiar  features  of  their  religion.  Respecting  this 
doctrine  of  Christianity,  he  says  that  the  truth  of  it  had  been 
recognised  by  many  philosophers,  and  that  it  is  in  perfect  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato. 

It  was  perhaps  the  latter  part  of  this  defence  which  gave  rise 
to  another  treatise  of  Athenagoras, — that  On  the  Mesurrection  of 
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the  Dead  (Ilepi  'Avaar&aem  r&v  Ne*/»a>p).— In  this  book,  the 
author  first  refutes  objections  commonly  urged  against  tbe  doc- 
trine, by  arguments  drawn  from  the  power  and  will  of  the 
Creator;  and  he  then  argues  in  support  of  it,  upon  the  following 
grounds;  namely, — the  end  of  man's  creation, — the  constitution 
of  his  nature,— the  justice  and  providence  of  God;— especially, 
says  he  (by  a philosophical  speculation,  not  founded  upon  Scrip- 
ture), as  all  sin  originates  with  the  body,  and  as  we  cannot  ima- 
gine either  virtue  or  vice  existing  in  the  soul  alone,  since  the 
divine  laws  have  been  imposed  upon  the  whole  man,  and  not 
merely  upon  any  particular  portion  of  his  nature. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THEOPHILUS  OF  ANTIOCH. 

Theophilus,  bishop  of  Antioch,  is  highly  commended  by  Eusebius 
(Hist.  Ecd.  lib.  iv.  c.  23)  and  Jerome  ( Catal . Script . Eccl.  c.  25). 
He  wrote  a defence  of  Christianity,  and  commentaries  on  Scrip- 
ture, which  have  perished,  with  the  exception  of  a small  fragment 
preserved  in  one  of  the  Epistles  of  Jerome.  He  died  in  the 
year  181. 

His  Treatise  addressed  to  his  friend  Autolychus,  a learned 
heathen,  with  a view  to  convert  him  to  Christianity  {Ilepi  *ri}v 
r&v  Xpumav&v  IUarew),  is  still  extant.  In  this  work,  the 
heathen  system  of  religious  belief  and  worship  is  successfully 
encountered  by  a judicious  use  of  the  writings  of  Greek  authors ; 
but  the  description  and  defence  of  Christianity  itself  is  less  skil- 
fully managed.  The  treatise  consists  of  three  Books. 

In  the  First  Book,  the  bishop  replies  to  a demand  of  his 
friend  “to  show  him  the  Christian’s  God,”  by  affirming  that 
God,  like  the  soul  of  man,  cannot  be  seen  by  the  bodily  eyes, — 
that  He  is  visible  to  us  only  in  his  works, — and  can  be  beheld 
now  only  by  the  eyes  of  a pure  understanding,  but  that  we  shall 
be  permitted  to  see  God  in  the  eternal  world.  He  then  advances 
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arguments,  natural  and  mond,  in  support  of  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

In  the  Second  Book , Theophilus  shows  the  icily  of  the  heathen 
system  of  religion,  and  the  uncertainties  in  which  it  was  involved, 
by  reference  to  the  absurdities  of  its  mythology,  and  the  mutual 
contradictions  and  disagreements  of  philosophers  and  poets;  in 
opposition  to  which,  he  adduces  the  consistency  of  the  sacred 
prophets  in  their  doctrines  concerning  the  true  religion,  and 
especially  in  their  account  of  the  creation  of  the  world, — a subject 
on  which  great  ignorance  and  confusion  of  thought  prevailed 
among  the  heathen.  In  common  with  Justin  Martyr  and 
Athenagoras,  Theophilus  does  not  forget  to  declare  that  the 
world  was  created  by  the  Eternal  Word,  or  Son  of  God;  but 
like  them,  also,  he  refines  too  much  on  this  high  subject.  (He 
explains  the  words,  “ In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,”  as  equivalent  to  “ God  created  the  heaven  and 
the  earth  by  the  Word,  which  is  the  beginning,”  apxv\  and 
he  interprets  the  passage  which  speaks  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
moving  upon  the  face  of  the  waters,  as  relating  to  the  wind,  or 
some  other  principle  of  life ; agreeing  in  this  particular  with  the 
views  of  other  early  ecclesiastical  writers,  but  differing  from  the 
interpretation  of  the  text  adopted  by  later,  and  more  learned, 
expositors  of  Scripture1.)  Then  follow  comparisons  of  the  world 
with  the  sea,  of  God  with  the  sun,  of  man  with  the  moon,  and 
various  other  allegorical  interpretations  or  speculations  equally 


1 Theophilus  appears  to  be  the  first 
writer  who  used  the  word  “ Trinity,” 
to  express  the  Scriptural  doctrine  con- 
cerning a distinction  of  persons  in  the 
one  Eternal  Godhead.  u Though  some 
persons  have  objected  to  the  mixture 
of  Christian  ideas  and  expressions  with 
those  which  belong  to  the  Platonic 
philosophy,  a careful  perusal  of  the 
work  [of  Theophilus]  will  confirm  the 
remark  already  made,  that  Platonism 
had  by  this  time  been  materially  al- 
tered ; and  that  when  a Christian 
.spoke  in  the  language  of  Plato,  he 
adapted  it  to  doctrines  which  the  fol- 


lowers of  Plato  had  never  heard  of  till 
they  came  in  contact  with  the  Chris- 
tians.”— BuHToy,  Lectures  upon  the 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  first  Three 
Centuries . Lect.  19.  u The  passages 
which  have  been  brought  to  prove  that 
anything  like  the  Christian  Trinity 
was  held  by  Plato,  have  entirely  failed 
to  substantiate  the  point.  . • • The 
later  Platonists,  as  the  followers  of 
Ammonias  were  called,  were  the  bit- 
terest enemies  of  Christianity;  but 
still  they  endeavoured  to  show  that  it 
resembled  Platonism.” — Id,  Lect.  24. 
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frivolous  and  tedious.  Theophilus  understands  the  words,  u Let 
us  make  man,”  as  spoken  by  God  the  Father  to  his  Word  or 
Wisdom.  He  says,  “ It  was  not  God  the  Father  of  all  things, 
but  his  Word  by  whom  all  things  were  made,  that  was  present 
with  Adam  in  Paradise;”  referring,  on  this  head,  to  the  words 
of  Adam,  “ I heard  thy  voice,  («.  i.  says  he,  thy  Word,)  in  the 
garden.”  He  affirms  that  God  made  man  neither  mortal  nor 
immortal,  but  capable  of  either  death  or  immortality.  Lastly, 
he  compares  a great  number  of  the  Sibylline  verses,  and  some  of 
the  thoughts  of  heathen  writers,  with  the  books  of  the  prophets, 
from  which  he  supposes  them  to  have  been  borrowed. 

In  the  Third  Book,  the  bishop  attacks  the  writings  of  heathen 
philosophers,  which  Autolychus  continued  to  prefer  to  the  sacred 
books;  pointing  out  their  discrepancies  and  inconsistencies, 
together  with  the  uselessness  of  their  positions,  and  their  immoral 
tendency.  He  then  exhibits  the  superiority  of  the  Christian 
religion,  by  giving  a short  sketch  of  its  code  of  morals  from  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments ; and  hence  he  takes  occasion  to  show 
how  improbable  and  absurd  were  the  changes  of  immoral  and 
cruel  practices  in  Christian  worship,  with  which  the  professors 
of  the  Gospel  were  continually  reproached  by  unbelievers. — In 
conclusion,  the  writer  attempts  to  prove,  historically  and  chrono- 
logically, that  the  Jewish  Scriptures  are  as  old  as  they  profess  to 
be ; and  that  early  profane  history  is  full  of  mistakes  and  uncer- 
tainty. These  points  he  establishes,  on  the  whole,  pretty  well ; 
but  not  without  error  in  some  particular  instances. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

IRENiEUS. 

The  first  Christian  writer  that  appeared  in  the  western  parts  of 
the  Roman  empire  was  Iren^eus,  bishop  of  Lyons.  He,  however, 
belonged  originally  to  Asia  Minor ; where,  in  his  youth,  he  had 
enjoyed  the  friendship  and  instruction  of  some  of  the  immediate 
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disciples  of  the  Apostles,  especially  Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna ; 
and  for  this  reason  he  is  himself  ranked  among  the  Apostolical 
Fathers*  Having  carefully  studied,  not  only  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  but  also  the  principles  and  opinions  of  the  chief 
philosophical  and  religions  parties  of  his  day,  he  afterwards  settled 
at  Lyons,  where  he  was  ordained  a presbyter  byPothinus,  bishop 
of  that  church.  During  his  discharge  of  that  office,  he  was  sent 
as  a depnty  from  the  Christians  in  Gaul  to  the  Roman  bishop, 
with  a view  to  recover  the  peace  of  the  church,  which  had  been 
wounded  by  the  errors  of  the  Montanists.  Pothinus  died  in  the 
year  177,  and  Irenssus  was  elected  to  succeed  him  as  Bishop  of 
Lyons ; in  which  capacity  he  became  distinguished  by  his  zeal  in 
maintaining  the  soundness  of  Christian  doctrine  against  the 
various  errors  of  die  age,  and  by  his  success  in  the  conversion  of 
the  heathen  to  the  faith  of  the  Gospel.  He  died  in  the  year  202, 
or  somewhat  later ; but  there  is  no  clear  evidence  of  his  having 
suffered  martyrdom. 

Of  his  writings  many  are  known  to  us  only  by  name,  their 
titles  having  been  recorded  by  Eusebius,  (Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  v. 
c.  20,  26).  But,  happily,  the  most  important  of  his  works  has 
been,  in  a great  measure,  preserved.  This  is  a Treatise  in  five 
Books,  in  which  he  undertook  to  develops  and  refute  the  error  of 
the  Valentmians,  and  other  Gnostics,  entitled,  A Refutation  of 
Knowledge,  falsely  eo  called,  ('E\eyxo<>  Ka^  'Avarpoirr)  irjs  Wev- 
&*vvfLov  r vaxreco?) ; but  more  generally  called,  for  sake  of 
brevity,  his  Treatise  against  Heresies . It  does  not,  indeed,  treat 
of  all  the  heresies  which  had  arisen  in  the  church ; but  its  plan 
is  very  extensive,  inasmuch  as  it  embraces  all  errors  which  stood 
in  any  connexion  with  Gnosticism,  from  the  days  of  Simon 
M&gtts  down  to  Tatian.  It  was  the  first  regular  polemical  work 
of  a Christian  writer ; would  that,  circumstances  permitting,  it 
had  been  the  last!  The  treatise  was  written  in  Greek;  the 
greater  part  of  the  First  Book,  and  some  fragments  of  the  others, 
are  extant  in  the  original;  but  the  rest  of  the  work  has  been 
preserved  only  in  an  old  Latin  translation.  It  was  translated 
not  long  after  its  publication,  perhaps  for  the  use  of  the  Gallic 
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and  African  Christians,  among  whom  Greek  was  bat  imperfectly 
understood ; and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Tertullian  made 
use  of  it.  The  translation,  however,  is  badly  executed;  and 
appears  to  have  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  a writer  who  was  not 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  either  Greek  or  Latin,  and  who  was, 
moreover,  but  little  versed  in  the  subject-matter  of  the  book. 
But  this  work  is  valuable,  as  introducing  us  to  some  acquaintance 
with  the  Latin  version  of  the  Scriptures  at  that  time  in  use, 
from  which  the  translator  quotes  the  various  texts  which  occur 
in  the  course  of  the  work. 

In  the  First  Book , Irenseus  describes  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gnostics,  especially  of  the  Valenti nians,  and  more  particularly 
still  of  the  followers  of  Ptolemy.  He  declares  at  large  the 
opinions  of  the  Valentinians  respecting  the  AEons  and  their  gene- 
rations, the  creation  of  the  world,  and  other  matters ; and  quotes 
the  passages  of  Scripture  which  they  had  wrested,  or  misinter- 
preted, in  support  of  their  peculiar  notions.  He  then  shows  that 
the  several  advocates  of  the  erroneous  system  were  at  variance 
among  themselves ; and  that  thus  they  in  fact  furnished  an  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  generally  received  in 
the  Christian  church.  He  then  gives  a summary  view  of  this 
universal  Christian  doctrine,  which  had  been  delivered,  as  he 
says,  by  the  apostles  and  their  disciples ; and  he  states  it  as  con- 
sisting in — a belief  in  one  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  creator  of 
all  things;  in  one  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  who  was  made 
man  in  order  to  redeem  us ; and  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  who,  by  the 
prophets,  foretold  the  divine  dispensations,  the  birth,  sufferings, 
resurrection,  and  ascension,  of  our  dear  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
his  coming  again  from  heaven,  in  the  glory  of  the  Father,  to 
raise  all  men  from  the  dead ; in  order  that  unto  Jesus  Christ, 
our  Lord,  God,  Redeemer,  and  King,  all  knees  in  heaven,  in 
earth,  and  under  the  earth,  should  bow,  and  that  every  tongue 
should  confess  him;  and  that  he  should  exercise  a righteous 
judgment  upon  all,  so  that  he  should  condemn  the  fallen  angels 
and  wicked  men  to  everlasting  fire,  and  bestow  upon  the  righteous 
and  godly,  life,  immortality,  aud  eternal  glory.  These  words 
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present  us  with  the  substance  of  the  earliest  creed  or  confession 
of  faith  adopted  in  the  Christian  church1;  and  the  author 
expressly  adds,  that  “ neither  the  churches  established  in  Ger- 
many, nor  those  of  Spain  and  Gaul,  (the  first  historical  record  of 
churches  in  Germany  and  Spain,)  nor  those  in  the  countries  of 
the  East,  in  Egypt,  Libya,  or  the  middle  of  the  world,  (*.  the 
centre  of  the  Roman  empire,)  believe  or  teach  differently  in  any 
respect.”  The  merely  literary  or  verbal  debates  which  arise 
among  Christian  teachers  do  not,  says  he,  affect  this  uniformity 
of  belief.  It  is  easy  to  discover,  in  the  short  sketch  of  Christian 
doctrine  thus  given  by  Irenseus,  the  groundwork  of  the  confession 
afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  the  Apostles"  Creed ; and  we 
may  observe  also,  that  while  it  contains,  or  plainly  and  certainly 
implies,  all  the  essentials  of  the  Christian  faith,  it  denies  to  any 
teacher  or  church  whatsoever  the  right  of  imposing  additional 
articles  of  belief  as  necessary  to  salvation.  Happy,  indeed,  would 
it  be  for  the  cause  of  truth  and  holiness,  if  the  terms  of  com- 
munion in  all  Christian  churches  could  be  safely  made  to  rest 
upon  a basis  as  broad  as  the  confession  of  faith  thus  carefully  and 
scrupulously  recorded  by  Irenseus,  who  had  sat  at  the  feet  of 
Polycarp,  the  disciple  of  St.  John  ! With  this  perfect  agreement 
in  matters  of  faith  which  prevailed  in  the  Christian  church, 
Irenseus  compares  the  discrepancies  existing  in  the  tenets  of  the 
Valentinians,  as  exhibited  in  the  difference  between  the  doctrines 
of  Valentinus  himself,  and  those  of  his  followers,  Secundus, 
Epiphanes,  Ptolemy,  Colorbasus,  and  Marcus ; detailing  minutely 
some  of  the  errors,  impostures,  and  vices,  which  attached  to  the 
latter,  and  his  adherents  the  Marcionites.  Here  he  mentions 
incidentally  the  custom  of  public  penance  (igofwKoyrjai?)  as  it 
then  existed  in  the  church,  or  the  discipline  exercised  with 
regard  to  those  members  who  had  given  offence  by  any  miscon- 
duct.— At  the  close  of  the  book,  having  stated  the  Christian 
doctrine  concerning  the  nature  of  God  and  the  creation  of  the 
world,  the  author  describes  certain  ancient  heresies,  in  order  to 


1 For  an  exact  translation  of  the  whole  passage,  and  the  original,  see 
book  iv.  chap.  1,  sect.  11,  and  not  2, 
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show  that  the  tenets  of  the  Valentinians  bad  descended  from 
those  corrupt  sources, 

In  the  Second  Book , the  author  undertakes  to  refute  the  errors 
which  he  had  described,  by  natural  and  moral  arguments,  or  proofs 
from  reason  and  the  nature  of  things.  He  answers,  also,  some 
of  the  Valentinian  arguments,  founded  upon  perversions  of  Scrip- 
ture. Here,  in  refuting  the  foolish  opinion  that  the  thirty  iEons 
of  the  Valentinians  were  mystically  alluded  to  in  the  fact  that 
our  Lord  was  baptized  at  the  age  of  thirty  years,  Irenseus  erro- 
neously asserts  that  our  Saviour  was  nearly  fifty  years  old  at  the 
time  of  his  crucifixion.  The  author  then  makes  some  good 
remarks  concerning  the  use  of  the  understanding  in  matters  of 
religion,  and  on  the  use  and  interpretation  of  Scripture ; giving 
also  some  seasonable  warnings  against  a desire  to  pry  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  divine  nature,  or  any  other  of  the  “ deep  things 
of  God.”  The  continued  exercise  of  miraculous  gifts  and  powers 
in  the  church  is  then  expressly  asserted,  with  an  enumeration  of 
the  particular  kinds  of  miracles  which  frequently  took  place; 
and  the  Valentinians  are  upbraided  with  the  absence  of  these 
powers  among  themselves : — a remarkable  assertion,  especially  if 
we  consider  the  challenge  with  which  it  is  accompanied,  and  one 
which  strongly  tends  to  confirm  the  opinion  (I  suppose  I may 
say  generally  held)  relating  to  the  gradual  cessation  of  miracles 
in  the  Christian  church,  after  the  age  of  the  apostles.  Towards 
the  conclusion  of  this  book,  (c.  32,)  Irenseus^asserts,  in  accord- 
ance with  other  early  ecclesiastical  writers,  that  the  soul  of  man 
is  not  of  itself  immortal,  but  lives  only  as  long  as  God  pleases ; a 
doctrine  which  he  resolves  into  that  of  the  absolute  and  universal 
sovereignty  of  the  Most  High. 

In  the  Third  Book , Irenaeus  refutes  the  errors  of  the  Gnostics 
by  proofs  from  Scripture,  and  the  teaching  of  the  apostles.  He 
remarks  that  the  sacred  writers  did  not  record  the  doctrines  of 
religion  without  having  first  received  an  extraordinary  and  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  them  by  divine  inspiration.  Hence,  says  he, 
they  are  certain  guides  ; and  he  who  does  not  assent  to  them 
(mentioning  particularly  the  Evangelists,  or  writers  of  the 
Gospels)  despises  Christ  and  the  Father.  But,  adds  Irenaeus, 
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when  ire  refute  the  opinions  of  the  heretics  out  of  these  sacred 
books,  they  complain  that  these  books  have  been  corrupted,  and 
are  not  in  themselves  a sufficient  authority  in  matters  of  faith; 
and  that  the  truth  cannot  be  gathered  from  the  Scriptures  by  those 
who  are  not  also  acquainted  with  oral  4 tradition.’  He  represents 
them  as  referring  to  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  “ We  speak  wisdom 
among  the  perfect,  howbeit  not  the  wisdom  of  this  world;”  and 
adds,  that  each  leader  of  the  different  sects  supposes  his  own 
fancies  and  inventions  to  be  the  wisdom  to  which  St.  Paul 
alludes:  so  that,  according  to  their  doctrine,  truth  is  to  be  sought 
sometimes  from  Valentinus,  sometimes  from  Marcion,  sometimes 
from  others.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  says  Irenseus,  when  we 
appeal  (i>e.  be  it  observed,  in  confirmation  of  the  truth  recarded 
in  Scripture^ — not  for  the  establishment  of  any  addition  to  that 
truth)  to  tradition,  derived  from  the  apostles,  and  preserved  by. 
the  presbyters  who  have  succeeded  each  other  in  the  church,  then 
they  reject  this  tradition,  and  affirm  that  themselves  alone  have 
discovered  the  pure  truth,  being  wiser  than  the  presbyters,  and 
even  than  the  apostles. 

Hence  we  learn  that  the  false  teachers  who  sprang  up  in  the 
early  church  were  the  first  who  maintained  that  the  testimony  of 
Scripture  is  not  of  itself  sufficiently  clear  and  explicit  in  matters 
of  faith,  and  that,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  whole  truth  of  our 
religion,  recourse  must  be  had  to  various  oral  explanations  and 
additions  handed  down  from  the  days  of  the  apostles;  a position 
equally  false  and  dangerous,  sufficient  to  alter  or  destroy  the 
whole  fabric  of  Christianity.  The  written  record  was,  in  fact,  at 
once  the  depository  and  safeguard  of  the  true  faith.  The  vague- 
ness and  inefficiency  of  oral  tradition,  even  with  reference  to 
mattero  of  fact,  was  abundantly  proved  by  the  dissensions  which 
arose  in  the  early  church  respecting  the  time  of  celebrating 
Easter. 

Irenseus  affirms  that  apostolical  tradition,  in  all  churches,  was 
in  accordance  with  Scripture;  and  refers  especially  to  the  church 
of  Rome,  which  was  particularly  valuable  as  a witness  in  this 
matter,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  earliest,  (that  is,  among  the 
western  churches,)  and  consisted  of  Christians  gathered  from  all 
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parts  of  the  world.  He  mentions  the  succession  of  Roman 
bishops  from  the  time  of  the  apostles,  and  says  that  other 
churches,  also,  such  as  those  of  Smyrna  and  Ephesus,  had  pos- 
sessed the  same  advantage  of  an  unbroken  line  of  pastors;  and 
then  takes  occasion  to  relate  some  sayings  attributed  to  St.  John 
and  Polycarp,  expressing  their  detestation  of  Gnostic  errors. — 
From  all  this,  Irenseus  concludes  that  the  truth  is  to  be  sought, 
not  in  the  modern  sects,  but  in  those  churches  in  which  the 
apostles  themselves  had  taught.  If,  says  he,  these  apostles  had 
not  left  any  writings  behind  them,  we  must  in  that  case  have 
adhered  to  the  faith  as  orally  delivered  and  propagated  by  their 
disciples.  Such  a process  must  have  taken  place  among  a bar- 
barous people,  ignorant  of  the  art  of  writing.  But,  inasmuch  as 
he  was  not  thus  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  oral  tradition  in 
support  of  Christian  truth,  he  again  refers  the  Gnostics  to  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  refutes  many  of  their  errors  by  proofs  drawn 
from  the  sacred  volume. — In  the  course  of  this  demonstration, 
after  having  made  quotations  from  each  of  the  gospels,  he  falls 
into  the  silly  conceit  of  pretending  to  show  that  it  was  necessary 
the  gospels  should  have  been  four  in  number,  because  there  are 
four  quarters  of  the  world,  four  cardinal  winds,  and  four  living 
creatures  mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse! — Afterwards,  he  main- 
tains correctly  that  the  Old  Testament  does  not  contradict  the 
New. — He  bestows  great  praise  upon  the  Septuagint  translation 
of  the  Old  Testament,  relating  its  history  according  to  the  fabu- 
lous tradition  of  the  J ews,  and  supposing  its  authors  to  have  been 
qualified  for  the  execution  of  their  tasks  by  divine  inspiration. 
In  this  latter  opinion  he  is  supported  by  J ustin  Martyr  and  other 
early  ecclesiastical  writers. 

Having  hitherto  referred  chiefly  to  the  writings  of  the  apo- 
stles, Irenseus  proceeds,  in  the  Fourth  Book,  to  appeal  to  the  writings 
of  the  prophets,  and  the  discourses  of  our  Saviour  himself.  He 
treats  particularly  of  the  nature  of  the  deity,  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  author,  who  justly 
blames  the  Gnostics  for  professing  to  be  wise  above  what  is 
written,  should  himself  have  fallen,  in  some  measure,  into  the 
same  error.  But  such  is  the  fact.  He  tells  us  a great  deal  more 
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concerning  the  divine  nature  than  we  find  in  Scripture,  and 
therefore  more  than  himself,  or  any  other  man,  can  have  means  of 
knowing;  as,  for  example,  when  he  affirms  that  Ood  the  Father 
is  immediately  served  by  his  own  offspring  and  form  (progenies  et 
Jiguratio  sua)>  that  is,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Word  and 
the  Wisdom  of  God;  and  that  these  other  persons  of  the  Godhead 
are  served  by  all  the  angels,  who  are  subject  to  them.  He  main- 
tains (against  the  Gnostics)  that  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments 
have  the  same  author  and  the  same  end;  and  that  Christ  did  not 
abolish  the  law  of  nature  contained  in  the  Ten  Commandments* 
but  only  the  Mosaic  law;  which  he  did,  in  order  that  men  might 
serve  God  with  greater  liberty,  and  call  upon  him  as  their  Father 
with  greater  confidence.  He  applies  his  remarks  concerning  the 
divine  origin  of  the  Old  Testament  more  particularly  to  the  insti- 
tution of  sacrifices  under  the  law;  and  describes  the  celebration  of 
the  Eucharist,  according  to  Christ's  holy  institution,  as  having 
taken  the  place  of  all  these  abrogated  ceremonies,  and  as  having 
been  foretold  by  the  prophet  Malachi  (ch.  i.  v.  10, 11),  under  the 
character  of  Incense  ( i.e . as  Irenseus  explains  it,  the  prayers  of  the 
saints)  and  a pure  offering.  The  whole  of  this  passage  concerning 
the  Eucharist  has  given  rise  to  much  debate,  but  this  is  not  the 
place  for  a critical  examination  of  it;  and  it  may  suffice  to 
observe  that,  without  declining  into  any  serious  error  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  Lord's  supper,  Irenaeus  does  appear  to  have  refined 
a little  too  much  upon  the  subject,  and  to  have  overlooked  the 
simple  and  real  meaning  of  the  institution,  by  a desire  to  draw  a 
parallel  between  it  and  the  sacrifices  or  oblations  of  the  Mosaic 
economy.  He  concludes,  however,  with  these  words,  which  per- 
haps are  sufficient  to  prevent  any  serious  mistake; — “The  altar 
is  in  heaven;  for  thither  do  we  direct  our  prayer  and  our  offering." 
Of  the  various  explanations  of  texts  from  the  Old  Testament 
given  in  this  book,  some  are  sound  and  edifying,  while  others  are 
erroneous  and  absurd;  but  the  great  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the 
Godhead  is  successfully  established  against  the  Gnostics.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  book,  the  author  combats,  with  great  zeal,  the 
false  doctrine  that  some  men  are  good,  and  others  bad,  by  nature. 
He  represents  all  men  as  both  able  $nd  free  to  choose  and  to  per- 
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form  either  good  or  evil;  maintains  that  we  cannot  explain,  upon 
any  other  supposition,  the  exhortations  to  holiness  and  good  works 
addressed  to  mankind  by  the  prophets,  and  Jesus  Christ  himself; 
and  asserts  that  the  fault  lies  entirely  with  men  themselves, 
if  they  come  short  of  perfection,  by  neglecting  to  make  a good  use 
of  their  moral  liberty  and  capacities. 

In  the  Fifth  Book,  Irenseus  argues  principally  from  the  words 
of  our  Lord  and  the  apostles.  He  proves  the  real  humanity  of 
Christ  against  the  Valentinians  and  Ebionites,  and  maintains  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  against  the  Gnostics. 
He  again  adverts  (and  still  with  too  much  explanation  and  refine- 
ment) to  the  nature  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  Unity.  He  institutes 
a comparison  between  Eve  and  the  Virgin  Mary;  the  latter  of 
whom  he  calls  the  advooata  (in  the  original  the  word  was  pro- 
bably 7 rapAK\rfros)  of  the  other,  but  without  attributing  to  her 
any  office  of  intercession  or  the  like.  In  fact,  his  object  is  simply 
to  contrast  the  disobedience  of  Eve,  with  the  obedience  and  sub- 
mission to  the  divine  will  manifested  by  the  holy  virgin.  The 
author  then  touches  upon  various  other  matters  in  which  the 
Gnostics  had  departed  from  the  true  standard  of  Christian  faith, 
and  at  length  mentions  their  opinions  concerning  Antichrist. 
His  testimony  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Revelation  of  St.  John  is 
express.  He  intimates  (but  rather  obscurely)  his  own  opinion 
that  by  Antichrist  was  meant  the  Roman  empire,  and  especially 
one  particular  emperor  who  would  fill  the  throne.  But  he 
observes,  very  wisely,  that  it  is  far  better  and  safer  to  wait  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  prophecies  contained  in  that  book, 
than  to  frame  conjectures  respecting  their  meaning  and  applica- 
tion. Irenseus  deems  it  evident  that  the  world  will  last  six 
thousand  years,  because  it  was  created  in  six  days,  and  it  is  said 
that  a thousand  years  is  with  the  Lord  as  one  day.  He  main- 
tains the  eternity  of  future  punishment.  And  from  the  fact  of 
our  Saviour  not  having  risen  from  the  dead  until  the  third  day, 
he  concludes  that  the  souls  of  the  faithful  are  not  admitted  to  the 
presence  of  God  immediately  after  their  departure  from  the  body, 
but  rather  that  they  go  to  some  invisible  place,  set  apart  for  their 
reception,  where  they  will  remain  until  the  general  resurrection; 
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after  which,  they  will  be  admitted,  in  their  perfect  natures,  that  is, 
with  body  and  soul  united  (as  in  Christ  himself  at  his  ascension), 
to  the  beatific  presence.  He  supposes  that,  immediately  after  the 
resurrection,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  will  set  up  a kingdom  upon 
earth,  in  which  his  saints  will  reign  with  him,  (giving  here  another 
instanoe  of  his  credulity,  by  appealing  to  the  testimony  of  former 
teachers,  especially  Papias,  in  proof  of  St.  John  having  reported 
a saying  of  our  Saviour,  that  the  produce  of  the  vine  would  be 
wonderfully  abundant  during  this  happy  reign;)  and  labours 
industriously  to  prove  that  the  descriptions  given  by  the  Jewish 
prophets  of  the  kingdom  of  Messiah,  are  to  be  understood,  not  in 
a spiritual  sense,  but  literally.  He  asserts  (with  appeal  to  the 
doctrine  taught  by  the  disciples  of  the  apostles)  that  some  of  the 
saints  will  be  taken  up  into  heaven,  others  will  enjoy  the  happi- 
ness of  paradise,  and  others  will  possess  the  beautiful  city,  New 
Jerusalem,  (according  to  their  respective  merits,)  but  that  all  will 
see  God. 

It  is  evident,  from  even  the  foregoing  sketch  of  the  Treatise 
against  Heresies,  that  it  contains  much  sound  and  valuable  matter, 
mingled  with  much  also  that  is  weak,  useless,  and  erroneous. 
Irenaeus  cannot  be  charged  with  having  wilfully  corrupted  Christ- 
ian doctrine;  in  fact,  he  represents  it,  on  the  whole,  in  its  primi- 
tive simplicity,  when  he  states  its  leading  doctrines  in  opposition 
to  false  teachers.  But,  by  his  desire  to  develope  and  explain 
minutely  all  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  to  say  something  con- 
cerning every  word  and  metaphor,  every  passage,  similitude  and 
allusion  of  Scripture,  by  way  of  explanation,  he  was  not  unfre- 
quently  betrayed  into  mistaken  expositions,  fruitless  speculations, 
and  vain  fancies.  He  was  often  led  astray  by  attempts  to  deduce 
a true  doctrine  from  passages  of  Scripture  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  and  for  this  purpose  he  had  recourse  to  the  most  violent 
and  perverse  interpretations.  In  his  efforts  to  expose  the  false 
tenets  of  the  Gnostics,  and  to  give  an  honourable  representation 
of  the  faith  which  they  had  so  badly  disfigured,  he  was  seduced 
into  the  practice  of  giving  a mystical  or  allegorical  exposition  to 
various  passages  of  Scripture,;  and  by  his  zeal  against  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Gnostics  concerning  the  state  of  mankind  after  death, 
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he  was  induced  to  advocate  low  views  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  future  kingdom  of  Messiah.  He  was  led  also  into  many 
errors  by  reposing  too  great  confidence  in  the  opinions  and  dicta 
of  earlier  teachers  in  the  church,  whom  he  regarded  with  too 
much  respect,  as  if  the  name  of  a 4 disciple  of  the  apostles  ’ were 
a security  against  their  having  propounded  wrong  interpretations 
of  Scripture,  or  having  admitted  as  true  what  were  in  fact  no 
better  than  fictitious  narratives  or  idle  dreams.  Great  praise, 
however,  must  be  given  to  Ireneeus,  if  we  regard  him  simply  as 
an  opponent  of  Gnostic  errors.  These  he  combatted  with  com- 
plete success,  and  left  their  advocates  without  a refuge.  But  it  is 
greatly  to  be  wished  that  he  had  done  sometimes  more,  and  some- 
times less,  in  this  matter.  He  represents  them  throughout  his 
book  as  wild  and  irrational  enthusiasts;  but,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that,  together  with  all  their  errors  and  absurdities,  they 
held  some  sound  opinions,  and  were  influenced  by  some  right 
motives;  and  as  Irenseus  found  it  so  easy  to  expose  their  weak- 
nesses and  follies,  it  would  have  been  well  if  he  had  written 
against  them  less  copiously,  with  less  refinement  of  argument, 
but  with  greater  accuracy  and  a more  lucid  arrangement.  In 
one  word,  his  work  would  have  been  far  more  valuable  than  it  is, 
if  it  had  been  reduced  to  one-half  of  its  size,  by  the  omission  of 
numerous  excrescences,  and  the  absence  of  many  extravagant  or 
foolish  interpretations  of  Scripture,  with  which  it  is  disfigured. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

CLEMENT  OF  ALEXANDRIA. 

Titus  Flavius  Clemens  was  born  of  heathen  parents,  either  at 
Athens  or  Alexandria.  The  time  and  manner  of  his  conversion 
to  Christianity  are  uncertain ; but  we  learn  from  his  own  testi- 
mony that  he  enjoyed  the  instructions  of  able  and  zealous 
teachers  of  religion  in  Greece,  the  south  of  Italy,  Palestine, 
Coele-Syria,  and  Egypt.  One  of  these  was  Pantaenus,  whom 
Clement  succeeded  as  head  of  the  catechetical  school  at  Alexau- 
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dria ; of  which  church  he  was  ordained  a presbyter.  He  taught 
in  that  school  with  great  success  and  reputation,  until  the  year 
202,  when  he  was  compelled  by  the  persecution  under  Severus  to 
seek  refuge  in  a foreign  country.  He  lived  some  time  during  this 
period  at  Jerusalem,  (then  called  ASlia  Capitolina,)  where  he 
became  instrumental  in  confirming  and  enlarging  the  Christian 
church.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Alexandria,  where  he  appears 
to  have  died  about  the  year  21 8. 

Clement  surpassed  all  earlier  teachers  of  the  Christian  church 
in  learning,  and  especially  in  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  tha 
works  of  heathen  authors,  and  in  those  powers  of  rhetoric  which 
enabled  him  to  apply  his  stores  of  knowledge  to  the  purposes  of 
instruction.  Pantaenus  had  established  a close  connexion 
between  the  Greek  philosophy  and  the  Christian  religion ; and 
the  same  course  of  study  and  teaching  was  pursued  to  a still 
greater  extent  by  his  successor,  in  whose  writings  the  two 
systems  are  elaborately  interwoven  with  each  other.  Clement, 
like  his  master,  did  not  adopt  the  tenets  of  any  one  school  of 
philosophy,  but  borrowed  from  them  all,  in  the  manner  of  the 
Eclectics,  what  lie  deemed  true  and  useful;  being,  however, 
chiefly  indebted  to  the  writings  of  Plato,  and  the  doctrines  of  the 
Stoics.  He  thought  that  he  was  pursuing  the  course  most 
likely  to  reconcile  the  unbelievers  of  his  day  to  Christianity,  by 
showing  that  the  seeds  of  that  religion  had  already  lain  scattered 
up  and  down  in  the  best  doctrines  of  heathen  philosophy.  With 
this  view  he  composed  a threefold  work,  in  which  his  readers 
were  gradually  made  acquainted  with  the  whole  contents  of  his 
system,  after  the  manner  of  instruction  adopted  by  the  Pythago- 
reans, and  with  a certain  resemblance  to  the  accustomed  mode  of 
initiation  into  the  heathen  “ mysteries.”  In  the  first  of  these 
books  he  exhorted  the  heathen  to  adopt  the  Christian  religion, 
grounding  his  exhortation  upon  a comparison  of  heathenism  and 
Christianity.  In  the  second,  he  prescribed  to  the  new  converts 
rules  for  a religious  life.  And,  at  last,  in  the  third,  he  fully 
developed  those  high  and  spiritual  doctrines  for  the  reception  of 
which  he  had  previously  prepared  his  readers. 

His  Exhortation  to  the  Heathen , (Apyo?  TTporpeirriKos  irpo? 
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"EWtjvas,)  resembles,  in  general,  treatises  of  a similar  kind,  which 
had  already  proceeded  from  the  pens  of  other  Christian  writers. 
He  objects  to  the  heathen,  that  their  whole  religion,  and  espe- 
cially their  secret  religious  services,  their  oracles,  mythology,  and 
sacrifices,  w&re  founded  upon  fiction  and  deceit.  We,  says  he, 
lire  taught  other  wisdom  and  truths  by  the  Word  of  God,  which  has 
descended  from  David,  and  yet  was  before  him.  Say  not  that  our 
truth  is  new.  We  existed  before  the  creation  of  the  world ; since, 
with  a view  to  our  future  being,  we  were  already  bom  in  God. 
We  are  the  rational  offspring  of  God  the  Word;  by  him  we  are 
from  the  beginning;  for  in  the  beginning  was  the  Word.  This 
Word,  who  as  the  Creator  of  the  world  gave  us  life,  has  appeared 
among  us  as  a teacher,  and  instructed  us  how  to  live,  so  that  here- 
after, as  God,  he  may  bestow  upon  us  eternal  life  and  happiness. 
In  ridiculing  the  ceremonies  observed  at  the  heathen  festival  of 
Bacchus,  the  author  gravely  remarks,  that  the  cry  of  Evan,  used 
on  that  occasion,  had  reference  to  Eve,  who  first  introduced  error 
into  the  world.  He  refers  to  Socrates,  Plato,  Xenophon,  and 
other  philosophers,  as  having  taught  the  existence  of  only  one 
supreme  God ; but,  says  he,  they  derived  their  doctrine  from  the 
Sibyl,  a Jewish  prophetess,  and  from  the  other  sacred  writings  of 
the  Jews.  Of  the  poets  who  had  taught  the  same  doctrines,  he 
mentions  Aratus,  Hesiod,  Euripides,  and  Orpheus.  But  he 
refers  his  readers  to  the  writings  of  the  Jewish  prophets  for 
further  information  concerning  the  divine  nature;  and  gives 
some  extracts  from  these  books  by  way  of  specimen.  He  con- 
cludes this  book  with  exhortations  to  the  heathen  to  embrace 
Christianity ; and  some  powerful  representations  of  the  respon- 
sibility which  lay  upon  them,  in  consequence  of  their  having  had 
the  truth  declared  to  them. 

The  second  treatise,  entitled  IlaiSaryoyybf , or  The  Tutor , is 
divided  into  three  books.  In  these  he  shows,  first,  that  the  only 
true  guide  of  man,  at  once  most  wise  and  most  compassionate,  is 
Jesus,  the  Son  or  Word  of  God : he  collects  a large  number  of 
scriptural  texts  in  which  children  are  mentioned,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  many  mystical  and  forced  explanations,  borrowed  partly 
from  Philo  (but  without  mentioning  his  name)  : he  maintains  that 
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all  who  seek  truth  are  the  children  of  God,  in  a high  and  noble 
sense  (contrary  to  the  views  of  the  Gnostics)  : from  the  mention 
of  the  Logos,  (Word,  or  reason,)  he  proceeds  to  lay  down  his 
principles  of  morals,  which  he  does  rather  in  the  manner  of  a 
Stoic  philosopher  than  of  a Christian  teacher ; maintaining  that 
faith  consists  in  obedience  to  reason,  (or  the  Word,)  and 
describing  the  Christian  life  as  a connected  series  of  rational  acts, 
which  the  believer  has  learnt  from  his  guide,  the  Word.  Having 
entered,  in  the  Second  Book,  upon  the  details  of  Christian  duty, 
he  confines  himself  chiefly  to  matters  of  outward  decorum,  giving 
many  rules  and  directions  respecting  temperance,  correct  and 
seemly  behaviour,  and  especially  gravity  of  manner  and  speech. 
He  praises  the  beauty  of  benevolence,  and  maintains,  in  the 
manner  of  the  Stoics,  that  the  Christian  alone  is  the  truly 
rich  man.  The  author  supports  his  rules  of  conduct  by  many 
quotations  from  Scripture.  Such  is  the  substance  of  the  Second 
and  Third  Booh  of  the  Pcedagogus.  It  was,  perhaps,  most  in 
accordance  with  the  writer's  general  design,  to  confine  himself 
here  to  the  externals  of  conduct,  and  the  lower  degrees  of  Christian 
virtue ; and  we  shall  not  be  greatly  surprised  or  offended  at  the 
absence  of  the  higher  principles  and  motives  of  Christian  morality, 
if  we  consider  that  the  object  of  this  treatise  was  chiefly  to  draw 
a comparison  between  the  appearance  or  developement  of  heathen 
and  Christian  morals,  in  favour  of  the  latter.  The  precepts  of 
Clement  may  indeed  be  deemed,  in  some  cases,  too  rigorous  and 
precise;  his  expositions  of  Scripture  are  often  forced  and  mistaken; 
and  his  style  is  prolix.  But  this  book  is  of  considerable  value,  as 
containing  a description  of  many  of  the  prevalent  manners  and 
customs  of  the  age. 

The  most  important  work  of  Clement  is  his  third  Treatise, 
entitled  Srpapara  or  Srpopc irefc,  {Stromata  or  Stromates;  Mis- 
cellaniesi literally  Tapestry ,)  or  Gnostic  Dissertations  concerning 
the  True  Philosophy . In  this  book,  the  author  proceeds  to 
declare  the  higher  principles,  or  more  abstruse  doctrines,  of  the 
religion  which  be  taught;  and  to  show,  in  opposition  to  the 
Gnostics,  commonly  so  called,  that  orthodox  Christians  had  their 
secret  and  deep  mysteries,  and  were  in  fact  the  only  people  who 
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deserve  the  name  of  Gnostics,  as  being  alone  truly  learned  on 
these  subjects.  He  maintains,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  impart  the 
real  mysteries  of  the  true  philosophy  (meaning  Christianity)  to 
those  who  are  unprepared  to  receive  them,  and  are  ready  only  to 
turn  them  into  ridicule.  And  he  professes  to  have  aimed  at  a 
certain  difficulty  or  obscurity  of  style  in  this  treatise,  in  order  to 
exercise  the  patience  and  ingenuity  of  his  readers.  We  can 
perhaps  hardly  persuade  ourselves,  that  the  apologies  of  Clement 
for  his  reserve  in  communicating  religious  knowledge  were 
directly  derived  from  the  practice  of  the  apostles,  who,  while 
they  gave  milk  to  babes  and  meat  to  strong  men,  yet  gloried  in 
not  wearing  a veil  like  Moses.  Nor  can  it  be  affirmed  that 
Clement's  studied  obscurity  of  style  is  formed  upon  the  pattern  of 
the  simple  and  easy  language  of  the  New  Testament.  In  short, 
it  is  difficult  not  to  regard  this  learned  writer  rather  as  a well- 
meaning  philosopher,  than  a plain  Christian  teacher. 

On  account  of  this  confessed  want  of  arrangement  in  the 
Stromata , it  is  difficult  to  give  any  regular  analysis  of  the  treatise. 
It  consists  of  eight  books,  the  beginning  of  the  first  of  which  is 
lost. 

In  the  First  Book , the  author  speaks  of  the  preservation  of 
Gospel  truths  by  apostolical  tradition.  He  informs  us  also,  that 
our  blessed  Saviour  did  not  impart  to  the  multitude  those  truths 
which  it  was  not  convenient  for  them  to  hear;  but  that  He 
disclosed  certain  doctrines  to  a few  of  his  disciples,  who  were 
prepared  to  receive  them,  and  to  act  rightly  under  their  influence. 
Another  passage  to  the  same  effect,  from  a work  of  the  same 
author,  now  lost,  is  preserved  by  Eusebius,  {Hist.  Eccl . lib.  ii. 
c.  1.,)  in  which  it  is  expressly  said,  that  our  Saviour,  after  his 
resurrection,  imparted  these  sacred  doctrines,  (rrjv  yvcbstv,)  to  St. 
Peter,  St.  James,  and  St.  John,  who  conveyed  them  to  the  other 
apostles;  and  these,  in  their  turn,  to  the  seventy  disciples.  This 
information  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  correct;  but  it  was  very 
convenient  for  the  system  of  Clement,  whether  true  or  false; 
a system,  the  establishment  of  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
first  stage  in  the  corruption  of  Christian  doctrine.  It  must, 
however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  Clement  did  not  reokon 
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among  these  secret  doctrines  any  of  the  essentials  of  the  Christian 
religion,  or  truths  necessary  to  salvation ; but  he  supposed  them 
to  include  only  philosophical  explanations  of  the  divine  religion, 
and  mystical  expositions  of  the  literal  sense  of  certain  passages  of 
Scripture.  It  is  uncertain  from  whom  Clement  received  the  hint 
which  he  has  thus  recorded ; but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
was  adopted  by  himself  and  his  followers  in  the  hope  of  making 
the  Christian  faith  appear  the  more  respectable  in  the  eyes  of 
heathen  philosophers,  and  perhaps  especially  of  meeting  the 
haughty  claims  of  the  Gnostics.  It  may  have  appeared  to  them 
that  a fiction,  intended  for  the  honour  and  advancement  of 
Christianity,  was  perfectly  justifiable ; and  Clement  in  particular, 
with  such  views,  could  have  had  little  scruple  in  adopting  a 
system  of  allegorical  interpretation  of  Scripture  from  Philo,  of 
whom  he  was  an  ardent  admirer.  But  the  principle  was  alto- 
gether unsound,  and  in  its  effects  most  pernicious;  it  was  unsound, 
because  it  was  a practical  departure  from  honesty  and  truth ; and 
it  was  pernicious,  because,  although  at  first  it  did  not  profess  to 
touch  the  vitals  of  Christianity,  yet  it  tended  to  bury  the  truth 
under  a gradual  accumulation  of  fiction,  error,  and  imposture. 

Clement  professes  to  treat  of  these  secret  doctrines  only  so  far 
as  his  memory  served,  and  also  so  far,  and  in  such  manner,  as  he 
thought  the  discovery  might  be  made  without  liability  to  gross 
abuse.  He  labours  strenuously  to  show,  that  philosophy  was  not, 
as  some  supposed,  the  work  of  an  evil  genius,  intent  upon 
injuring  mankind,  but  that  it  ought  rather  to  be  considered  as  a 
gift  of  divine  providence.  It  was  useful,  says  he,  before  the 
coming  of  our  Lord ; and  it  has  its  use  even  now.  God  is  the 
author  of  all  good  things ; of  some  directly,  as  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  and  of  others  indirectly,  as  of  philosophy. 
Philosophy  leads  the  Gentiles  to  Christ,  as  the  law  leads  the 
Jews.  Its  office  was  mystically  foreshadowed  in  the  history  of 
Sarah  and  Hagar,  as  Philo  had  observed.  But,  says  the  author, 
by  philosophy  I do  not  mean  either  the  system  of  Plato,  or  that 
of  the  Stoics,  or  any  other  sect ; but  that  which  is  really  good 
belonging  to  any  or  all  of  them.  The  arts  of  sophistry,  however, 
are  altogether  useless ; just  as,  on  the  other  hand,  we  deceive 
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ourselves,  if  we  expect  to  understand  the  Scripture  merely  by 
faith,  without  the  aid  of  philosophy  and  learning.  The  philo- 
sophy both  of  the  barbarians  and  the  Greeks  contains  scattered 
fragments  of  the  theology  of  the  ever-present  Word ; and  he  who 
collects  those  fragments  into  one  system,  will  safely  discover  tha 
perfect  Word,*— the  truth.  He  maintains  that  the  Greeks 
derived  much  of  their  philosophy  from  the  barbarians,  among 
whom  the  Jews  were  the  most  ancient  people ; that  we  must  not 
interpret  our  Saviour's  words,  “All  who  came  before  me  are 
thieves  and  robbers,"  to  the  disparagement  of  sound  philosophy ; 
and  that  St.  Paul,  in  speaking  of  the  Athenian  altar  to  the 
Unknown  God,  has  given  his  testimony  to  the  fact,  that  the  Greek 
philosophy  contains  some  truth ; and  that  this  philosophy  is  to 
be  used  as  one  means,  in  conjunction  with  others,  of  arriving  at  a 
knowledge  of  divine  truth.  Our  Saviour’s  doctrine,  says  he,  is 
perfect  in  itself,  and  the  Greek  philosophy  adds  nothing  to  the 
truth  ; but  it  is  adapted  to  ward  off  the  attacks  of  sophistry,  and 
it  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  hedge  or  fence  around  the  Lord’s 
vineyard.  The  author  proves  at  large,  that  the  philosophy  (or 
religion)  of  the  Jews  is  older  than  any  other,  and  for  this  purpose 
institutes  a comparison  between  the  Jewish  and  Greek  chrono- 
logies. Among  his  chronological  notices,  he  places  the  birth  of 
our  Saviour  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
to  which  he  attributes  a duration  of  forty-six  years ; and  he  says 
that  some,  having  carefully  inquired  into  the  day  of  the  nativity, 
had  fixed  it  at  the  twenty-fifth  of  May;  but  that  others  had 
made  various  calculations  respecting  the  day  both  of  our 
Saviour’s  birth  and  of  his  crucifixion.  It  is  obvious  that  no 
importance  ought  to  be  attached  to  any  particular  views  of  ques- 
tions, which  were  attended  with  so  much  uncertainty  at  even 
this  early  period  of  the  church.  Clement  then  proceeds  to  relate 
the  history  of  the  Alexandrian  version  of  the  Old  Testament, 
according  to  the  accounts  of  Aristobulus  and  Irenaeus;  and  agrees 
with  the  latter,  in  supposing  the  translators  to  have  been  assisted 
by  divine  inspiration.  From  the  saying  of  Numerius  the  Pytha- 
gorean, “ What  is  Plato,  but  Moses  speaking  in  the  Attic 
tongue ! " Clement  takes  occasion  to  relate  the  history  of  the 
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Jewish  lawgiver,  mixed  up  with  a variety  of  fabulous  stories ; and 
then  points  out  many  particulars  in  which  he  supposes  Plato  to 
have  been  indebted  to  his  writings. 

lie  begins  the  Second  Booh  with  bringing  against  the  Greek 
philosophers  a charge  of  having  corrupted  the  philosophy  which 
they  had  taken  from  the  Jews.  He  shows  the  value  of  faith,  as 
that  which  leads  to  the  knowledge  of  God ; and  the  importance 
of  the  fear  of  God.  He  describes  the  virtues  and  properties  of  a 
Christian  philosopher,  or  real  Gnostic,  He  divides  faith  into  two 
parts ; the  one  relating  to  things  past,  the  other  to  things  future. 
With  Hermas  in  his  Shepherd , he  teaches  a twofold  repentance; 
the  one  pertaining  to  those  who,  on  their  conversion  to  Christ- 
ianity, seek  the  pardon  of  sins  committed  by  them  in  their 
heathen  state ; the  other  for  those  who  had  fallen  into  sin  after 
baptism.  And  he  affirms  that,  when  the  latter  may  have  been 
once  restored,  there  is  no  further  room  in  their  case  for  penitence, 
properly  so  called.  Hence  he  is  led  to  speak  of  the  nature  of 
sins  of  infirmity,— of  the  passages  of  Scripture  in  whioh  human 
passions  are  .attributed  to  God,~and  of  the  different  kinds  of 
knowledge.  He  endeavours  to  show  that  the  principles  of  morals, 
as  taught  by  the  Greek  philosophers,  are  to  be  sought  in  the  laws 
of  Moses.  The  real  Gnostic,  says  he,  who  has  one  virtue,  pos- 
sesses, by  natural  consequence,  all  the  rest;  he  imitates  God, 
especially  in  doing  good,  but  also  in  patience  and  temperance. — 
After  having  recounted  the  various  opinions  of  philosophers, 
concerning  the  chief  good  or  supreme  happiness  of  man,  he  shows 
that  Plato,  teaching  that  it  consisted  in  the  knowledge  of  good, 
and  in  resemblance  to  God,  agreed  with  the  doctrine  of  Scripture. 
Hence  he  is  led  to  speak  of  pleasure;  and  afterwards  of  the 
benefits  of  marriage. 

The  Third  Book  opens  with  a continuation  of  observations 
respecting  marriage.  The  author  remarks  that  Basilides  had 
rejected  marriage  altogether ; that  the  disciples  of  Carpocrates 
and  Epiphanes,  on  the  other  hand,  had  introduced  a community 
of  wives ; while  Plato  and  other  ancient  philosophers  had  enter- 
tained a dislike  of  marriage,  because  they  considered  that  it  was 
a misfortune  and  punishment  to  men  to  be  born  into  this  world. 
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Clement  then  refutes  the  errors  of  the  heretics  on  this  subject, 
and  enters  into  an  examination  of  the  different  arguments,  and 
passages  of  Scripture,  which  they  advanced  in  support  of  their 
opinions.  He  grants  that  men  may  abstain  from  marriage  out  of 
love  to  God,  and  with  a view  to  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  such  abstinence ; but  he  adds,  that  it  is  alike  impious  and 
unreasonable  to  do  so  on  the  grounds  alleged  by  the  false  teachers. 
He  understands  the  promise  of  our  Saviour,  that  where  two  or 
three  are  gathered  together  in  his  name,  there  he  will  be  in  the 
midst  of  them,  as  relating,  especially,  to  his  presence  with  a man 
and  his  wife  and  child  ; but,  not  being  quite  satisfied  with  this 
interpretation  of  the  passage,  lie  adduces  other  mystical  explana- 
tions; which,  as  may  be  easily  supposed,  are  not  deserving  of 
notice.  The  author  gives,  however,  in  this  part  of  his  work, 
some  expositions  of  a better  description,  and  some  good  advice 
respecting  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  in  general.  To  the  asser- 
tion that  birth  and  life  are  in  themselves  evils,  which  the  false 
teachers  in  the  Christian  church  supported  by  an  appeal  to  the 
words  of  Jeremiah  in  which  the  prophet  curses  the  day  of  his 
birth,  and  to  a verse  in  the  Septuagint  version  (but  not  in  the 
Hebrew  text)  of  Job,  Clement  replies,  that  one  who  has  not  yet 
done  evil,  cannot  have  become  subject  to  Adam’s  curse, — that 
though  a man  maybe,  as  David  says  of  himself,  conceived  in  sin, 
yet  he  is  not  himself  involved  in  sin  until  he  has  experienced 
some  ungodly  motion  of  the  heart, — and  that  life  may  be  a good, 
as  well  as  an  evil,  according  to  the  use  which  is  made  of  it. 

In  the  Fourth  Book , the  author  treats  of  martyrdom,  and 
Christian  perfection.  He  teaches  that  the  soul  of  man  ought  to 
raise  itself  to  God,  above  all  sinful  emotions  in  itself,  and  all  the 
infirmities  of  the  body.  Death,  says  he,  consists  in  that  union  of 
the  soul  with  the  body,  by  virtue  of  which  the  former  is  brought 
under  the  dominion  of  sin;  whereas,  life  consists  in  being 
delivered  from  the  power  of  sin.  So  that  the  separation  of  the 
soul  from  the  body  upon  which  a philosopher  is  intent  throughout 
his  life,  produces  in  him  that  Gnostic  buoyancy  of  spirit  which 
enables  him  to  submit  to  natural  death  with  ease.  Such  a 
Gnostic  willingly  surrenders  his  bodily  life  to  any  one  who 
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demands  it.  He  hereby  gives  a testimony,— concerning  himself, 
that  he  is  true  to  God ; — concerning  the  tempter,  that  he  rages  in 
vain  against  one  who  is  faithful  through  love ; — concerning  the 
Lord,  that  a divine  and  convincing  power  attends  his  word,  and 
that  he  (himself)  was  not  induced  to  forsake  him  even  by  fear  of 
death:  and,  hence,  he  departs  joyfully  to  his  friend  the  Lord,  for 
whom  he  has  willingly  laid  down  his  life,  and  is  honoured  by 
our  Saviour  with  the  title  of  4 dear  brother,’  on  account  of  his 
having  endured  sufferings  so  like  his  own.  We  call  martyrdoms, 
says  he,  a perfection,  or  consummation ; but  this,  not  on  account 
of  the  man’s  having  attained  the  end  of  life,  but  because  he  has 
performed  a work  of  perfect  love.  Every  soul  that  lives  purely 
with  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  in*  obedience  to  his  conn 
mandments,  is  in  fact  a martyr,  in  what  way  soever  it  may 
depart  from  this  mortal  life. — He  condemns  the  practice  of 
rushing  eagerly  or  unnecessarily  upon  martyrdom,  as  a species 
of  self-destruction. — He  commends  a contempt  of  pain,  poverty, 
and  other  outward  evils;  describes  the  happiness  of  practising 
the  virtues  of  the  Gospel;  and  makes  some  further  remarks 
respecting  a bold  and  persevering  confessiqp  of  the  Christian 
faith. — In  conclusion,  he  gives  a description  of  the  perfect  or 
Gnostic  Christian ; whom  he  represents  as  a man  who  knows 
God,  and  who  loves  God  and  his  neighbour,  not  from  fear  of 
punishment  or  hope  of  reward,  but  simply  out  of  affection  to  what 
is  good ; one  who  loves  the  persons  of  sinners,  but  hates  their 
sins;  one  who,  under  the  influence  of  high  motives,  refrains 
from  the  pleasures  of  life,  but  does  not  despise  the  creatures.— 
He  describes  a three-fold  object  of  divine  punishments ; first,  the 
reformation  of  the  offender ; secondly,  the  admonition  and 
warning  of  those  who  would  be  saved ; and,  thirdly,  the  main- 
tenance of  God’s  honour  and  the  authority  of  the  divine  law. 

The  Fifth  Book  opens  with  a description  of  faith  in  Christ- 
ianity and  in  the  divine  word;  illustrated  by  quotations  from  hea- 
then writers  relating  to  faith  in  general.  Concerning  the  nature 
of  Christ,  Clement  says,  The  Word  of  the  Father  of  all  things, 
is  not  a word  uttered  or  pronounced ; but  the  wisdom  and  mani- 
fest goodness  of  God ; an  almighty  and  really  divine  power,  not 
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unintelligible  even  to  those  who  refuse  to  acknowledge  it ; a will 
which  contains  all  things  potentially  in  itself. — Passing  from 
faith,  the  author  next  treats  of  hope;  and  says,  among  other 
things,  that  Socrates  looked  forward  to  a future  state  of  existence* 
He  shows  at  large,  that  not  only  heathen  philosophers,  as  (espe- 
cially) Pythagoras  and  the  Egyptians,  but  the  Jewish  sacred 
writers,  found  it  useful  to  deliver  their  doctrines  concerning 
divine  things  under  the  cover  of  images  and  allegories ; instancing 
particularly  in  the  Jewish  tabernacle,  of  which  he  declares  what 
he  supposed  to  have  been  the  mystical  signification.  This  ancient 
kind  of  philosophy,  says  he,  by  which  truth  was  taught  covertly, 
or  by  means  of  outward  and  visible  emblems,  tends  to  assist  the 
memory,  to  excite  a desire  of  learning  in  the  minds  of  men, 
and  gives  to  the  doctrine  taught  a kind  of  solemnity  and  dignity, 
while  it  withdraws  it  from  the  apprehension  of  those  who  are 
not  worthy  to  receive  it.  St.  Paul  himself  retained  this  old 
system  of  concealment  or  reserve;  and  by  the  (meat  for  the  strong 
men/  of  which  he  speaks  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  first  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,  we  are  to  understand  the  flesh  and  blood  of 
the  Word,  that  is,  the  apprehension  of  the  power  and  being  of 
God. 

After  these  remarks,  the  author  gradually  discloses  the 
way  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  which  consists  in  a withdrawal 
of  the  mind  from  all  earthly  and  sensual  objects.  Hence  it  was, 
says  he,  that  Socrates  described  philosophy  as  44  a meditation  of 
death and  that  Pythagoras  imposed  upon  his  disciples  a silence 
of  five  years.  This,  he  continues,  they  learned  from  Moses,  who 
commanded  that  the  burnt-offering  should  be  cut  in  pieces,  after 
the  skin  had  been  taken  off: — for  the  Gnostic  soul  must  be  con- 
secrated to  the  light,  after  it  has  been  delivered  from  its  gross 
flesh;  having  been  freed  from  all  corporeal  uncleanness,  passion, 
errors,  and  sensual  desires.  Euripides  speaks  of  our  Saviour, 
unknowingly,  when  he  says,  44  Thou  bearest  in  heaven  the  sceptre 
of  Jupiter,  and  rulest  also  over  the  earth.”  But  when  we  have 
attained  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  we  see  not  so  much  that 
which  is,  as  that  which  is  not;  for  God  cannot  be  positively  com- 
prehended in  any  way.  God  has  no  name;  but  we  apply 
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honourable  names  to  him,  in  order*  to  assist  our  thoughts*  We 
must,  however,  believe  Christ  and  the  prophets  as  the  true  wit- 
nesses of  God ; for  the  Lord  is  the  true  Son  of  God,  and  the 
prophets  have  been  declared  the  children  of  God.  And  this 
agrees  with  the  sentiments  of  Plato,  who  says,  that  “ we  must 
believe  the  ancients  in  this  matter,  who,  as  they  said,  were  them- 
selves bom  of  the  gods,  and,  therefore,  must  have  been  well 
acquainted  with  their  ancestors.  We  cannot  but  believe  the 
children  of  the  gods,  even  though  they  do  not  adduce  any  certain 
or  probable  proofs  of  their  doctrine*”  The  author  then  proceeds 
to  prove  at  length,  that  the  Greek  philosophers  were  greatly 
indebted  to  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Jews;  instancing  in  various! 
particulars  of  (supposed)  agreement  between  the  Writings  of  the 
former  and  the  contents  of  the  Old  Testament;  and  pointing  out 
a mistaken  view  of  certain  passages  of  Scripture,  as  the  probable 
foundation  of  some  of  their  errors* 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Sixth  Book , Clement  is  still  engaged 
in  proving  that  nearly  all  the  Greek  philosophy  was  derived,  more 
or  less  directly,  from  the  Jewish  records.  He  supposes  that  God 
was  known  to  the  best  of  the  Greeks,  by  a kind  of  revelation  ; 
which  he  proves  from  a book  falsely  ascribed  to  St*  Peter ; and 
hence  he  argues  that  the  pious  heathen  worshipped  the  same  God 
as  the  Christians,  only  not  with  a perfect  knowledge  of  Him, 
not  having  learnt  the  doctrine  declared  by  the  Son ; — that  the 
Jews  and  heathen  had  received  an  old  covenant  from  God,  and 
the  Christians  had  received  a new  one;— and  that  God  was 
honoured  by  the  Greek  philosophy,  having  qualified  good  men 
among  the  heathen  to  execute  the  office  of  prophets  in  their  own 
language. — He  maintains,  also,  that  our  Saviour,  in  Hades, 
preached  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen,  in  order  that  they  might  not 
be  unjustly  condemned  for  not  having  received  a message  which 
they  had  never  heard.— Then  follow  some  remarks  descriptive  of 
the  character  of  a perfect  Gnostic  or  Christian ; and  in  praise  of 
the  Jewish  religion  and  Greek  philosophy,  as  introductory  td 
Christianity.  The  perfect  Christian,  says  Clement,  is  like  the 
angels  ; — he  is  a true  presbyter  and  deacon  of  the  church,  that  is, 
a servant  of  the  divine  will,  and,  although  not  honoured  with  the 
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chair  of  a bishop  io  this  world,  yet  will  he  hereafter,  as  St.  John 
says  in  the  Revelation,  sit  upon  the  four  and  twenty  thrones, 
judging  the  people.  For  the  offices  of  bishops,  presbyters  and 
deacons,  are,  I suppose,  imitations  of  the  angelic  hierarchy;  and 
of  that  condition  which,  according  to  the  Scripture,  awaits  those 
who  have  lived  according  the  example  of  the  apostles.  Concern- 
ing these,  the  Apostle  writes  that  they  will  be  caught  up  in  the 
clouds,  first  as  deacons,  then  by  an  advance  in  glory  reckoned  among 
the  presbyters,  until  at  last  they  attain  unto  * a perfect  man.’-— 
This  passage  is  remarkable,  as  an  instance  of  an  arbitrary  combi- 
nation and  amplification  of  several  different  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture ; and  as  containing  expressions  of  distinguishing  respect 
with  regard  to  the  office  of  bishops. — The  fancies  and  suppo- 
sitions of  good,  but  mistaken,  men  in  these  early  ages  of  the 
church,  were  afterwards  employed  for  the  establishment  of 
unscriptural  pretensions  in  favour  of  the  growing  ecclesiastical 
hierarchy. 

In  accordance  with  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato, 
Clement  teaches  here  (and  in  the  fourth  and  seventh  books)  that 
those  Christians  who  may  have  fallen  into  sin  after  baptism  will 
undergo  a purification  in  the  state  after  death.  He  is  the  first 
Christian  writer  in  whose  works  we  find  any  intimation  of  this 
kind ; — and  it  is  evident  that  here  we  discover  the  first  trace  of 
something  like  the  Romish  doctrine  concerning  purgatory. 
Clement  supposes  not  only  that  those  men  who  had  yielded  to 
the  dominions  of  their  passions,  will  be  purified  from  their  sins 
by  punishment  before  their  admission  into  heaven;  but  that 
others,  whom  he  calls  faithful,  will  be  subject  to  a similar 
process  on  account  of  their  failings,  and  even  afterwards  will  not 
be  permitted  to  attain  to  those  high  degrees  of  felicity  which  will 
be  the  portion  of  the  perfect,  who  will  be  equal  to  the  angels. 
He  does  not  give  any  close  description  of  this  mode  of  future 
purification  by  certain  punishments ; but  he  says  that  the 
faithful  will  grieve  over  the  comparative  lowness  of  their  attain- 
ments, and  will  be  smitten  with  shame  on  account  of  their  trans- 
gressions ; which  will  be  to  them  a severe  chastisement. — The 
fiction  of  a purgatorial  fire  is,  however,  of  later  date. 
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Than  follows  another  extraordinary  position  of  our  author. 
He  maintain*  that  God  gave  to  the  heathen  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars*  as  objects  of  worship,  in  order  that  they  might  not  be 
quite  without  a God  and  religion,  and  so  perish  entirely; — an 
opinion  which  he  founds  upon  Deuteronomy  iv.  19,  But,  says  he, 
they  have  been  ungratefully  neglectful  of  this  command,  and 
have  turned  to  the  worship  of  images ; and,  therefore,  they  will 
bo  condemned,  unless  they  repent.  Some  will  be  condemned 
because  they  would  not  believe  in  God  when  they  could ; others, 
because,  though  there  was  no  want  of  will,  yet  they  would  not  take 
the  pains  requisite  in  order  to  the  attainment  of  faith;  and  others, 
because  they  did  not  pass  on  from  the  worship  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  to  that  of  the  creator  himself.  For  this  way  was  pointed 
out  to  the  heathen,  in  order  that,  through  their  adoration  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  they  should  look  upwards  to  God. 

The  book  concludes  with  some  further  remarks  on  the  know- 
ledge of  God,  to  which  the  perfect  Christian  attains ; and  on  the 
Greek  philosophy  as  introductory  to  the  religion  of  the  Gospel. 

The  Seventh  Book  opens  with  a description  of  the  excellences 
and  virtues  of  the  true  Gnostic  or  Christian.  The  author's  attach- 
ment to  the  subtleties  of  Greek  philosophy  again  appears,  in  a 
refined  (and  partly  erroneous)  description  of  the  nature  of  the  Son 
of  God;  a subject  evidently  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  human  intel- 
lect, and  one  upon  which  men  almost  always  depart  from  the 
simplicity  of  the  Gospel,  when  they  attempt  to  investigate  it  by 
the  aid  of  reason.  We  ought  to  be  content  with  the  declarations 
of  Scripture,  which  plainly  teach  us  that  “ the  Won!  was  with 
God,  and  the  Word  was  God,  and  the  Word  was  made  flesh."  But 
our  philosophising  author,  seeking  to  teach  something  more  than 
this,  teaches,  in  fact,  something  less.  He  says  that  the  Son  of 
God  possesses  a perfect,  most  holy,  supreme,  and  most  beneficent 
nature,  inferior  only  to  that  of  the  Almighty  himself;  that  he 
orders  all  things  according  to  the  will  of  the  Father,  and  governs 
all  creatures  for  the  best;  that  he  is  the  power  of  the  Father, 
his  chief  Word,  who  existed  before  all  other  created  things;  that 
he  imparted  wisdom  to  the  Greeks  by  the  instrumentality  of 
subordinate  angels,  who  were  distributed  among  the  different 
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nations  according  to  an  ancient  law  of  heaven;  but  that  it  was 
the  part  of  the  Lord  himself  to  make  known  the  doctrine  of  the 
faithful  (i.e.  the  Christian  religion). — The  representations  which 
our  author  gives  of  Christian  character  are  better  than  those 
which  he  gives  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel;  but  even  in  this 
department  of  his  work  he  indulges,  to  some  extent,  in  mystery 
and  allegory. — In  conclusion,  he  refutes  the  argument  of  the 
heathen  and  Jews,  that  they  could  not  receive  the  Christian 
faith  on  account  of  the  differences  and  divisions  which  had  been 
introduced  into  the  church  by  the  various  sects  of  heretics.  He 
shows  that  among  themselves  there  existed  many  differences  and 
controversies,  while  yet  they  retained  some  portion  of  the  truth. 
And  we  have,  says  he,  an  unerring  standard  or  sign  by  which  we 
can  always  distinguish  truth  from  error;  for  we  prove  all  doctrines 
by  the  test  of  Holy  Scripture,  from  which  all  false  teachers  depart. 
And  besides,  the  heretics  are  of  later  origin  than  the  universal 
orthodox  church;  this  is  as  old  as  Christianity  itself;  whereas, 
those  sects,  by  their  very  novelty,  betray  the  falsehood  of  their 
doctrines.  These  remarks  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  a rational 
style;  but  when  we  read  that  the  Mosaic  law  concerning  clean 
and  unclean  animals  was  intended  to  teach  us  to  distinguish  true 
Christians  from  Jews  and  heretics,  and  especially  when  we  read 
certain  mystical  explanations  concerning  the  animals  with  cloven 
hoofs  and  those  which  chew  the  cud,  wo  feel  that  we  are 
indebted  only  to  our  author's  lively  imagination  for  the  intel- 
ligence conveyed. 

The  Eighth  Book  of  the  Stromata  was  lost  at  a very  early 
period;  and  that  which  is  now  substituted  for  it  has  no  connexion 
with  the  preceding  books,  being  probably  a fragment  of  some 
other  work  by  the  same  author. 

It  cannot  be  considered  unfair  to  say  that  throughout  the 
seven  books  of  the  Stromata  we  discover  a great  departure  from 
the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel;  and  that,  in  attempting  to  incor- 
porate the  Greek  philosophy  with  the  Christian  religion,  Clement 
laid  the  foundation  of  many  corruptions  in  doctrine,  and  intro- 
duced many  refinements  and  subtle  speculations,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  Christian  truth.  But  this  work  may  be  highly 
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useful  to  interpreters  of  Scripture,  as  a warning  to  content  them- 
selves with  a simple  exposition  of  the  sacred  text,  without  pre- 
suming to  adapt  the  divine  word  to  their  own  opinions  previously 
conceived.  Clement  found  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  so  clearly 
revealed,  and  the  literal  sense  of  Scripture  so  easy  and  obvious, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  allegory  and  a mystical 
mode  of  interpretation,  in  order  to  be  able  to  say  something  more 
concerning  the  sacred  record  than  others  could  say . This  remark 
holds  true,  to  a certain  extent,  with  regard  to  other  early  ecclesi- 
astical writers;  but,  down  to  this  period  in  the  history  of  the 
church,  it  applies  to  none  so  completely  as  to  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria. It  is  perhaps  extraordinary  that  a writer  who  so  carefully 
laid  down  the  principle  that  the  Christian  religion  is  founded 
exclusively  upon  the  Holy  Scriptures,  furnished,  at  the  same  time, 
in  his  own  works,  an  example  of  extensive  abuse  and  misapplica- 
tion of  the  divine  records,  and  taught  men  how  to  find  in  Scripture 
whatever  they  might  choose  to  seek . Clement  often  appeals  to 
spurious  works  (then  extensively  received  in  the  church),  as  well 
as  to  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament;  but 
perhaps  he  does  not  attach  to  them  an  equal  authority,  except 
indeed  to  the  books  entitled  The  Preaching  of  St.  Peter,  and  The 
Shepherd  of  Hermas. — It  may  be  almost  needless  to  add  that  the 
works  of  Clement  are  highly  valuable  in  a literary  and  historical 
point  of  view. 

A small  treatise,  entitled  J070?*  r Cs  6 o-co&pevos  irXovcnos, 
What  rich  man  is  saved f is  undoubtedly  the  production  of  this 
author.  It  consists  of  an  explanation  of  our  Saviour's  words  in 
Mark  x.  17,  seq^  and  resembles  the  author's  larger  work  in  several 
particular  statements  and  opinions,  and  in  the  general  style  of 
exposition. 

Another  treatise,  entitled  Extracts  from  the  writings  of  Theo * 
dotus,  and  the  so-called  Oriental  Philosophy,  is  attributed  to  Cle- 
ment, but  not  without  some  degree  of  doubt.  It  contains  a 
delineation  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Valentinians  and  other  Gnostic 
sects;  together  with  some  far-fetched  expositions  of  Scripture. 

Of  various  other  works  of  Clement,  fragments  only  have 
been  preserved.  Of  these  lost  works,  the  most  important  is  his 
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'TiroTwriocrew,  or  Exposition*  (of  Scripture).  Pbotius  ( Biblioth . 
Cod.  109)  gives  a general  idea  of  this  work;  which  he  repre- 
sents as  containing  some  true  doctrines,  mixed  up  with  many 
absurd,  and  even  heretical  and  impious,  opinions.  Eusebius  has 
preserved  some  fragments  of  the  historical  portion  of  this  work  in 
his  Ecclesiastical  History,  (lib.  i.  c.  12;  ii.  1,  2,  9, 14, 15;  vi.  14.) 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

TERTULLIAN. 

Quintus  Septimus  Florens  Tertullianus  was  a native  of  Car- 
thage, son  of  a pro-consular  centurion.  We  know  nothing  of  his 
history  before  his  conversion  to  Christianity;  except  that,  by  an 
industrious  use  of  great  native  talent,  he  had  made  considerable 
progress  in  various  branches  of  literature,  and  that,  according  to 
his  own  confession,  his  manners  were  dissolute  and  vicious.  We 
possess  no  account  of  either  the  occasion  or  the  date  of  his  con- 
version ; but  we  learn  that  it  was  attended  with  a suitable  change 
of  moral  conduct,  and  that  soon  after  it  had  taken  place,  he  was 
made  a presbyter  of  the  Church  at  Carthage  (more  probably  than, 
as  has  been  often  said,  at  Rome),  where  he  began  to  employ  his 
pen  in  the  service  of  the  religion  which  he  had  embraced. 

About  the  year  200,  Tertullian  attached  himself  to  the  sect  of 
the  Montanists,  whose  cause  he  continued  to  support  until  his 
death,  which  took  place  about  the  year  218  or  220.  It  is  said  by 
Jerome  ( Catai . Script . Ecd . c.  53),  that  Tertullian  was  induced 
to  join  this  party  in  consequence  of  the  jealousy  and  detraction 
of  the  Roman  clergy;  but  the  account  is  obscure  and  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  we  may  perhaps  rightly  ascribe  the  adoption  of  Mon- 
tanist  tenets  to  that  severe  turn  of  thought  on  questions  of  morals, 
combined  with  a vigorous  and  lively  imagination,  by  which  Ter- 
tullian had  already  become  distinguished.  He  did  not  adopt  all 
the  errors  and  extravagances  of  all  who  bore  the  name  of 
Montanists;  but  he  was  a zealous  defender  of  their  views,  so  far  as 
he  coincided  with  them ; not  hesitating  to  distinguish  the  members 
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of  his  favourite  aeet  b y the  name  of  Spiritales,  spiritual,  while  he 
usually  affixed  the  contemptuous  appellation  of  Psychioi,  sensual 
or  carnal , to  the  general  body  of  Christians,  whose  communion 
he  had  abandoned.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  his  example 
and  writings  contributed  materially  to  increase  the  numbers  of  the 
party  he  had  joined.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Mon- 
tanists  were  a body  of  religious  enthusiasts,  or  pietists,  rather 
than  a sect  of  heretics,  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  that  term. 
Perhaps  the  Montanism  of  Tertullian  was,  on  the  whole,  beneficial 
to  the  cause  of  religion  at  the  period  in  which  he  lived;  inasmuch 
as  liis  powerful  advocacy  of  the  tenets  and  morals  of  his  sect  may 
have  excited  the  body  of  orthodox  clergy  to  greater  circumspection 
in  their  conduct,  and  may  have  withdrawn  their  attention  from 
allegorical  interpretations  of  Scripture,  and  other  subtleties,  about 
which  they  might  otherwise  have  employed  their  ingenuity  to  the 
great  detriment  of  truth. 

Tertullian  was  what  may  be  termed,  in  modem  phraseology, 
a great  genius.  His  turn  of  mind  was  ardent  and  impassioned; 
his  imagination  vivid,  his  invention  fertile,  his  wit  ready  and 
sarcastic;  his  learning  was  extensive,  and  often  skilfully  applied. 
But  his  judgment  was  not  sound,  nor  was  his  mode  of  arguing 
adapted  to  produce  deep  and  abiding  conviction.  His  style  is 
often  oratorical  and  turgid,  when  it  ought  to  have  been  simple 
and  perspicuous;  and  it  appears  as  if  he  was  often  betrayed  by 
the  vehemence  of  his  rhetoric  into  an  overstatement  of  his  own 
' opinions  and  positions.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Greek 
philosophy;  but  he  disliked  it,  as  being,  in  his  opinion,  the 
mother  of  all  heresies  among  Christians.  He  was,  however,  a 
powerful  advocate  of  the  Christian  religion;  and,  if  we  make 
allowance  for  some  peculiar  opinions  of  no  great  moment,  and  for 
his  Montanist  tenets,  we  find  in  his  writings  a clear  and  impres- 
sive exhibition  of  Christian  doctrine,  without  the  admixture  of 
those  miserably  artificial  explanations,  comparisons,  and  additions 
' with  which  the  works  of  earlier  writers  had  been  disfigured  and 
greatly  deteriorated.  Even  on  questions  of  morals,  in  which 
many  of  his  positions  are  harsh  and  overstrained,  Tertullian  often 
appears  to  great  advantage;  his  heart,  full  of  zeal  for  the  honour 
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of  religion,  kindles  a corresponding  flame  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader;  and  he  pleads  so  powerfully  on  behalf  of  piety  and  virtue, 
that  we  cannot  but  make  a favourable  allowance  for  his  conclu- 
sions, even  when  they  are  extreme  or  erroneous.  He  makes  con- 
tinual appeal  to  Holy  Scripture;  and  although  he  sometimes 
adopts  the  fashion,  so  common  in  his  age,  of  using  it  merely  for 
the  confirmation  of  his  own  opinions,  yet  on  the  whole  he  may  be 
regarded  as  an  able  expositor.  He  argues  with  great  vehemence, 
and  even  in  a spirit  of  animosity,  against  the  various  errors 
by  which  Christianity  had  been  corrupted.  His  style  (which 
forms  the  foundation  of  ecclesiastical  Latinity)  is  harsh  and 
peculiar,  distinguished  by  the  use  of  obsolete,  newly-coined,  and 
far-fetched  words,  unusual  constructions,  difficult  allusions,  strik- 
ing inequalities,  obscure  brevity  of  diction,  daring  images,  and 
quaint  antitheses.  The  writings  of  Tertullian,  however,  are  highly 
valuable,  not  only  on  account  of  the  learning  they  contain,  but 
especially  for  their  description  of  the  existing  state  of  Christian 
doctrine, — of  the  constitution,  worship,  and  customs  of  the  church, 
•—and  of  the  positions  assumed  by  the  various  sects  of  heretics.  It 
is  important  to  discover  and  bear  in  mind  what  books  were 
written  by  Tertullian  as  a member  of  the  general  or  orthodox 
Church,  and  what  as  a Montanist.  This  question  has  been  the 
subject  of  some  debate,  but,  on  the  whole,  we  are  able  to  make 
the  distinction  with  some  degree  of  certainty. 

His  Apology  for  the  Christians  against  the  Heathen  (Apologe- 
ticus  adversus  Gentes),  written  probably  about  the  year  198  or  199, 
or  at  the  latest  in  205,  is  not  indeed  the  first  of  his  compositions, 
but  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  beautiful  and  delightful  of  them 
all,  as  it  was  undoubtedly  the  most  eloquent  and  powerful  defence 
of  the  Christian  religion  which  had  yet  appeared.  This  treatise 
was  addressed  to  the  Roman  provincial  governor. 

The  author  begins  by  showing  the  combined  injustice  and 
folly  of  condemning  truth  without  a hearing;  that  animosity 
against  the  Christian  religion  arose,  in  a great  measure,  from 
a want  of  acquaintance  with  it,  and  from  prejudice,  which 
existed  notwithstanding  the  wonderful  propagation  of  the  faith 
among  all  classes  of  persons.  Bad  men,  he  continues,  shun  the 
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light,  bat  Christians  court  it ; they  glory  in  their  religion,  and 
are  willing  to  endure  suffering  on  its  account.  He  upbraids  the 
enemies  of  Christians  with  accusing  them  of  monstrous  crimes, 
while  yet,  in  accordance  with  the  rule  laid  down  by  Trajan,  they 
abstained  from  examination ; and  convicts  them  of  other  incon- 
sistencies and  errors  in  their  proceedings,  especially  that  of  per- 
secuting good  men  merely  on  account  of  their  Christian  name. 

In  the  Second  Book  Tertullian  maintains  the  innocence  of  the 
Christians,  and  shows  that  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be 
punished  under  the  sanguinary  laws  of  Nero  and  Domitian, — 
urges  the  improbable  and  absurd  notions  of  some  of  the  charges 
brought  against  the  Christians, — points  out  the  low  character  of 
the  heathen  idols,  and  the  unreasonableness  of  worshipping  them, 
— rebukes  the  foolish  insinuation  that  the  Christians  worshipped 
the  head  of  an  ass, — declares  the  nature  of  the  great  and  invisible 
God,  the  antiquity,  authenticity,  and  divine  authority  of  the  Jewish 
Scriptures,  the  person  and  history  of  our  Saviour,  the  nature  and 
influence  of  evil  spirits  whom  the  heathen  worshipped  as  gods, 
and  the  power  which  was  exercised  over  them  by  Christians,— 
retorts  the  charge  of  impiety  upon  the  heathen, — asserts  the 
loyalty  of  Christians,  founded  upon  Scripture,  and  their  respect  for 
the  person  of  the  emperor,  so  far  as  it  was  lawful,— describes  their 
spirit  of  love,  and  their  forbearance  towards  their  enemies,  not- 
withstanding the  power  they  had  acquired  by  the  rapid  and  asto- 
nishing increase  of  their  numbers, — and  concludes  by  remarking, 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  blamed  for  conscientiously  absenting 
themselves  from  the  public  games  and  exhibitions.  The  author 
then  goes  on  to  describe  the  constitution  of  the  Christian  society, 
or  church,  and  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  its  religious 
worship  and  discipline.  (Many  references  to  this  passage  are 
made  in  the  course  of  the*  following  work.)  Tertullian  then 
shows  how  unreasonable  it  was  to  lay  public  or  national  calamities 
to  the  charge  of  the  Christians,  who  ought  rather  to  be  regarded 
as  (instrumentally)  the  preservers  of  their  country, — pleads  that 
they  were  not,  os  sometimes  represented,  useless  or  unprofitable 
members  of  the  state, — contends  that,  although  the  Christians 
ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  a mere  philosophical  sect,  yet  that,  at 
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least,  they  ought  to  have  the  liberty  and  security  accorded  tosudh 
sects, — shows  the  superiority  of  Christianity  to  mere  philosophy, — 
and  exhibits  the  real  nature,  and  the  grounds,  of  that  constancy 
and  patience  hi  suffering,  which  had- been  miscalled  obstinacy  by 
their  persecutors.  “The  blood  of  the  Christians,”  says  he,  “is 
the  seed  of  the  church.  You  condemn  us,  but  God  acquits  us.” 
But  he  makes  a sad  mistake  here,  when  he  implies  that,  for  the 
shedding  of  his  blood,  a martyr  receives  at  the  hands  of  God 
forgiveness  of  all  his  sins. 

Tertullian  afterwards  revised  this  apology,  and  enlarged  it  for 
the  purpose  of  more  general  circulation  ; when  it  was  published 
under  the  title  Ad  Nationes , Libri  Duo . The  second  book  of 
this  treatise  was  enriched  by  a systematic  refutation  of  the 
heathen  theology,  philosophical,  poetical,  and  political. 

With  these  two  treatises  of  our  author  another  is  closely 
connected,  entitled  On  the  Testimony  of  the  Soul,  (De  testimonio 
Animse.)  This  treatise  is  devoted  to  the  more  ample  developement 
of  a position  laid  down  in  the  Apology,  (c.  1 7,)  that  the  soul  of 
man  involuntarily  bears  testimony  to  the  leading  truths  of  religion. 
The  author  here  calls  upon  the  untutored  soul  of  man  to  testify  what 
it  knows  concerning  God  and  its  own  future  destiny.  He  argues 
from  the  common  modes  of  speech, — God  grant  it!  If  God  will ! 
God  is  good  ! God  bless  you  ! God  will  judge  between  us!  and 
the  like, — that  the  mind  of  man  is  naturally  impressed  with  ideas 
of  the  one  true  God,  which  agree  with  the  Christian  doctrine  on 
the  subject.  From  the  practice  of  imprecations  and  curses,  he 
shows  that  the  mind  believes  in  the  existence  and  agency  of  evil 
spirits ; and  he  contends  that  the  mind  anticipates  its  existence 
after  death,  from  the  circumstance  that  men  sometimes  speak  and 
think  of  the  dead  as  miserable  or  safe,  sometimes  wish  they  may 
experience  misery  or  rest,  sometimes  say  of  a person  deceased, 

4 He  is  gone  and  must  return,’  and  sometimes  are  influenced  by 
a desire  of  posthumous  renown,  and  all  this  merely  as  they  are 
prompted  by  nature,  independently  of  instruction ; and  he  asserts 
that  the  mind,  with  these  impressions,  ought  to  attain  to  the  true 
knowledge  of  God,  or  of  Christianity — for  the  rejection  of  which 
it  must  answer  at  the  bar  of  God.  The  argument,  as  it  stands  in 
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thi*  treatise,  k imperfect}  tat  it  was,  perhaps,  effect*  ve,urtder the 
circumstances  of  the  tunes,  as  an  argumentum  ^d  homiaem. 

The  treatise  On  Prayer  (De  Qratkme),  is  supposed  to  be  the 
eldest  of  Tertullian’s  writings.  It  consists  of  an  exposition  of  the 
Lord's 'Prayer,  with  some  remarks  on  the  exercise  of  prayer  in 
generaL  The  author  speaks  highly  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  both  on 
account  of  its  author,  and  as  containing  a complete  summary  of 
Christian  doctrine.  This  treatise  contains  some  mistaken  and 
vain  speculations,  but  it  is  highly  important  to  us  as  a record  of 
facts  and  customs;  and  in  this  point  of  view  it  is  frequently 
referred  to  in  the  course  of  the  following  pages. 

An  Exhortation  to  the  Imprisoned  Confessors  of  Christianity , 
(Liber  ad  Martyras,)  belongs  also  to  the  early  portion  of  Ter- 
tullian’s  writings.  Some  disagreement  of  opinion  had  arisen 
among  these  confessors,  and  it  was  the  immediate  object  of 
Tertullian  in  this  treatise  to  remove  any  unpleasant  feeling  which 
might  exist.  He  recommended  concord,  especially  on  the 
ground  that  many  Christians  on  whom  penance  had  been  im- 
posed sought  to  obtain,  by  means  of  their  written  intercession, 
the  peace  of  the  church,  (that  is,  reconciliation  with  the  body,) 
earlier  than  it  could  otherwise  be  accorded.  He  adds  other 
topics  of  encouragement,  moral  and  religious. 

Hk  Treatise  on  Public  Show,  (Liber  de  Spectaculis,)  appears 
to  have  been  composed  at  an  early  period.  Its  object  is  to 
dissuade  Christians  from  frequenting  the  public  spectacles  of  the 
day;  and  it  is  addressed  more  immediately  to  the  catechumens. 
The  author  first  answers  two  arguments  in  favour  of  these  shows; 
namely,  that  such  pleasures  are  not  dangerous  to  religion,  and 
that  all  the  means  of  diversion  employed  are  the  gifts  of  God,  and 
not  to  be  neglected ; — he  then  answers  the  remark  that  Scripture 
does  not  expressly  forbid  Christians  to  partake  in  such  amuse- 
ments ; — he  proceeds,  in  the  next  place,  to  bring  forward  argu- 
ments in  support  of  his  position,  namely,  the  renunciation  of  the 
devil,  his  pomp,  and  his  angels,  made  in  baptism,  (proving  tliat 
the  public  shows  are  included  in  this  renunciation,  on  account  of 
their  idolatrous  origin  and  use;)  the  inconsistency  of  the  feelings 
excited  by  these  shows  with  the  gentle  and  pure  operations  of 
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the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart;  the  danger  of  moral  contamination; 
and  the  practice  of  hypocrisy  and  deception  which  such  exhibitions 
occasion.  He  speaks  of  such  scenes  as  the  devil's  own  territory; 
and  intimates  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  evil  spirits  take  possession 
of  persons  found  on  their  own  ground.  Besides,  says  he,  it  is  herd 
that  the  name  of  God  is  blasphemed,  and  that  plans  for  the  perse- 
cution of  the  church  are  formed.— In  conclusion,  he  refers  Christ- 
ians to  the  far  higher  sources  of  pleasure  and  rejoicing  which  are 
opened  to  them  in  the  Gospel ; and  reminds  them  of  the  tremen- 
dous and  sublime  spectacle  which  they  will  all  be  called  to 
witness  in  the  last  day. 

As  a continuation  of  this  book,  Tertullian  composed  another 
On  Idolatry , (Liber  de  Idololatria.)  His  object  in  this  treatise  is 
to  show  the  real  extent  of  the  sin  of  idolatry,  under  which  he 
includes  the  making  of  images  of  heathen  deities,  and  the  like ; 
the  practice  of  astrology;  the  teaching  of  heathen  literature;  and 
the  dealing  in  wares  used  for  idolatrous  or  superstitious  purposes. 
He  then  'proceeds  to  prohibit  various  other  particulars  in  action 
or  word,  as  savouring  of  idolatry ; on  the  whole,  with  good  reason ; 
but  in  some  Cases,  perhaps,  with  too  much  strictness  and  scrupu- 
losity, carrying  his  injunctions  to  an  impracticable  extent. 

His  book  On  Baptism , (Liber  de  Baptismo,)  composed  most 
probably  before  he  had  quitted  the  communion  of  the  orthodox 
church,  is  in  many  respects  valuable  and  important.— -Tertullian 
begins  by  expressing  his  admiration  of  the  extreme  simplicities  of 
the  rite  of  baptism  considered  in  connexion  with  its  wonderful 
results,  and  contrasted  with  the  costly  and  elaborate  ceremonies  of 
idolatry. — He  speaks  of  the  antiquity  and  intrinsic  excellence  of 
water,  and  of  the  apt  significancy  of  ablution;  and  maintains,  more- 
over, that  the  water  of  baptism  is  prepared  for  its  mystical  use  by 
an  angel,  as  of  old  an  angel  officiated  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda. — Ho 
enumerates  several  ceremonies  observed  in  Christian  baptism, 
which  will  be  mentioned  in  their  place  in  the  following  work. — He 
adverts  to  the  various  emblems  of  baptism  contained,  (or  supposed 
to  be  contained,)  in  holy  Scripture. — He  then  states  and  answers 
various  objections  relating  to  the  importance  or  necessity  of 
baptism.  Among  these  are  the  following.  An  objector  asks  why 
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were  not  the  twelve  apostles  baptized  ? Tertullian  answers,  they 
had,  at  all  events,  received  the  baptism  of  John.  Nor  is  it  unrea- 
sonable to  regard  them  as  having  been  baptized  when  they  were 
sprinkled  by  the  spray  of  the  sea,  at  the  time  of  their  being  tossed 
about  in  the  ship,  during  the  storm  mentioned  in  the  Gospel ; for 
that  ship  is  an  emblem  of  the  church,  tossed  on  the  floods  of 
persecution,  until  the  Lord,  being  roused  by  the  prayers  of  his 
saints,  commands  a calm.  Another  objection  is,  that  since  faith 
is  sufficient  for  salvation,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  Abraham,  it 
cannot  be  truly  said  that  baptism  is  necessary.  It  is  so,  answers 
Tertullian,  according  to  our  Saviour’s  own  words;  and  it  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  clothing  put  upon  faith,  previously  naked.-— The 
author  then  speaks  of  baptism  by  heretics  as  no  real  baptism ; 
explains  why  it  is  administered  only  once ; and  speaks  in  high 
terms  of  the  baptism  of  blood,  (martyrdom,)  as  a substitute  for 
that  by  water.  He  says,  that  the  minister  of  baptism  in  the 
Christian  church  is  the  high  priest  or  bishop.  (Tertullian  was 
much  addicted  to  the  adoption  of  Jewish  phraseology,  with  refer* 
ence  to  the  ministers  and  services  of  the  church;  a practice 
which  subsequently  led  to  serious  abuse.)  Presbyters  and  deacons 
also,  says  he,  have  a right  to  baptize,  but  not  without  permission 
from  the  bishop,  for  the  honour  of  the  church  ; for  where  this  is 
maintained,  there  also  the  peace  of  the  church  is  preserved, — and 
he  adds  that  the  laity  also  have  this  right,  (but  not  women,)  in 
cases  of  necessity.  Baptism,  continues  Tertullian,  ought  not  to  be 
administered  hastily;  it  is  better  to  defer  it  for  some  time,  especially 
in  the  case  of  children,  who,  he  thinks,  ought  to  be  instructed  in 
the  religion  of  Christ  before  they  enter  upon  the  profession  of  it 
by  baptism.  In  this  passage  we  And  the  first  mention  of  sponsors 
in  baptism.  A dread  of  persons  falling  into  sin  after  baptism  was 
evidently  at  the  foundation  of  Tertullian’s  views  respecting  the 
expediency  of  delaying  the  administration  of  the  rite*  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  book,  Tertullian  recommends  Easter  and  Whit- 
suntide as  the  most  appropriate  seasons  for  the  administration  of 
baptism ; adding,  however,  that  every  day  is  the  Lord’s,  and  no 
time  in  itself  unfit,  provided  that  the  candidates  have  been 
properly  prepared  by  prayer,  fasting,  and  confession  of  sins. 
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To  the  works  of  Tertullian  which  are  free  from  all  traces  of 
Montanism,  belong  also  the  Two  Books  to  his  Wife,  (Libri  duo  ad 
Uxorem.)  In  the  First  Book  of  this  treatise  the  author  advises 
his  wife,  if  he  should  die  first,  not  to  marry  again,  assuring  her 
that  this  advice  is  dictated,  not  by  any  feeling  of  jealousy  on  his 
part,  but  by  a desire  for  her  welfare,  he  being  persuaded  that 
Ood,  who  had  instituted  marriage,  had  not  sanctioned  more  than 
one  such  union  for  each  individual.  He  then  proceeds  to  cite 
arguments  and  examples  from  Scripture,  especially  from  the 
writings  of  St.  Paul,  in  support  of  his  theory  of  the  unlawfulness 
of  a second  marriage,  and  to  answer  some  pleas  usually  urged 
against  it.  It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  add  that  he  does  violence  to 
the  sense  of  Scripture  in  order  to  maintain  his  position.  In  the 
Second  Booh  Tertullian  abates  the  rigour  of  his  claims,  advising 
his  wife,  in  case  of  her  surviving  him,  at  all  events  not  to  marry 
a heathen,  as  many  Christian  widows  had  done.  Against  this 
practice  he  brings  forward  sound  and  powerful  arguments ; and,  in 
conclusion,  represents  the  benefits  and  blessings  attendant  upon  a 
thoroughly  Christian  marriage. 

Besides  these  writings,  which  are  evidently  free  from  the 
peculiar  tenets  of  Montanism,  there  are  those  concerning  which 
it  is  difficult  to  pronounce  whether  they  were  written  by  Ter- 
tullian  before  or  after  his  secession  from  the  orthodox  body. 
Among  these  we  may  reckon  his  Book  on  Penitence,  (Liber  de 
Poenitentia,)  although  it  appears  most  probable  that  this  book  was 
composed  before  the  author  joined  the  Montanists.  In  this 
treatise  Tertullian  teaches  that  repentance,  (consisting  in  a sorrow 
for  sins  committed,  whether  in  act  or  thought,  arising  from  a fear 
of  God,  and  tending  to  salvation,)  is  necessary  in  order  to  bap- 
tism; and  that,  in  case  of  sin  after  baptism,  there  is  room  once 
more,  (but  only  once,)  for  repentance,  accompanied  by  an  out- 
ward act  of  penitence,  i^ofioXoyrjais,  (such  as  is  described  in  the 
following  work,  book  iv.,  chap,  iv.,  sect.  1.)  It  is  manifest  that 
this  book  departs  from  the  simplicity  of  Scripture,  and  contains 
various  seeds  of  error. 

Another  work  of  Tertullian,  of  uncertain  date,  is  his  Treatise 
against  the  Jews,  (Liber  adversus  Judieos.)  In  it  the  author 
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shows  that  the  heatbei}  had  obtained  a right,  tp  the  gQtoe  of  God 
through  Christ ; that  the  law  of  .nature,  on  which  that  of  Moaes 
was  founded,  extended  to  all  people ; that  the  ceremonial  worship 
had  attained  its  end,  inasmuch  as  its  spiritual  meaning  had  been 
developed,  and  the  shadow  had  given  way  to  the  substance ; and, 
lastly,  that  the  Messiah  was  really  come.  He  traces  the  error  of 
the  Jews,  who  maintained  that  the  coming  of  Messiah  was  yet 
future,  to  the  fact  of  their  confounding  the  prophecies  which 
relate  to  his  first  coming  in  the  flesh  with  those  which  predict  his 
second  coming  in  glory. 

The  Treatise  on  Patience  (Liber  de  Patientia),  is  another  of 
doubtful  date;  the  passages  which  have  been  supposed  to  indi- 
cate a leaning  towards.  Montanism  being  by  no  means  decisive. 
In  it,  the  author  recommends  patience  by  the  examples  of  the 
long-suffering  of  God  and  our  Saviour; — describes  its  opposite, 
impatience,  as  of  Satanic  origin ; — points  out  the  connexion 
which  subsists  between  patience  and  faith; — recounts  at  large 
the  benefits  of  patience ; — and  concludes  with  a warning  against 
a false  appearance,  or  vicious  imitation,  of  this  virtue. 

All  the  other  works  of  Tertullian  which  remain  to  be  noticed, 
were  undoubtedly  composed  by  him  as  a Montanist. 

Of  these,  the  first  is  his  Treatise  on  the  Soldier's  Chaplet  (Liber 
de  Corona).  This  book  was  composed  on  the  following  occasion. 
On  a day  appointed  for  the  distribution  of  the  emperor’s  bounty 
among  the  Roman  army,  all  the  soldiers  wore,  as  usual,  chaplets 
of  laurel  in  honour  of  the  imperial  benefactor,  with  the  exception 
of  one,  who  appeared  before  the  general  carrying  his  chaplet  in 
his  hand.  On  being  asked  the  reason  of  his  singular  behaviour, 
he  replied  that,  as  a Christian,  he  could  not  consent  to  a practice 
which  savoured  of  idolatrous  worship ; and,  in  consequence  of 
this  confession,  he  was  put  to  death.  The  Christians,  in  general, 
disapproved  of  his  conduct,  regarding  his  objection  as  over  scru- 
pulous, and  calculated  to  do  harm  to  the  cause  of  their  religion. 
Tertullian,  on  the  other  hand,  applauded  his  honesty  and  bold- 
ness; and  composed  this  treatise  in  his  defence,  inveighing  at  the 
same  time  against  the  cowardice  of  the  (so  called)  orthodox 
Christians.  He  maintains,  in  the  treatise  before  us,  that  by  the 
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ancient  and  primitive  custom  of  the  church,  it  was  generally 
unlawful  for  a Christian  to  wear  a chaplet ; refers  to  the  renun-r 
ciation  used  in  baptism,  and  other  ceremonies  connected  with 
that  sacred  rite;  then  speaks  of  the  celebration  of  the  holy 
Eucharist,  and  other  practices  of  the  church  and  of  private 
Christians,  including  that  of  the  frequent  marking  of  the  sign  of 
the  cross  on  the  forehead ; concerning  all  which,  continues  the 
author,  you  would  look  in  vain  to  Scripture  for  rules  and  direct 
tions,  which  in  fact  have  been  handed  down  to  us  by  oral  tradi- 
tion,  have  been  established  by  custom,  and  are  observed  by  faith. 
The  reasons  of  these  you  may  find  out  yourself,  or  learn  from 
another.  In  like  manner,  among  the  Jews,  and  in  civil  trans* 
actions,  many  things  are  established  by  custom,  rather  than  by 
law. 

This  first  ground  of  argument  against  the  wearing  of  the 
soldier's  chaplet,  namely,  the  authority  of  custom  founded  on 
tradition,  is  followed  up  by  others,  derived  from  the  natural  use 
of  flowers,  and  the  idolatrous  origin  of  the  wearing  of  garlands. 
The  author  then  answers  certain  objections ; argues  that  the  pro- 
fession of  arms  itself  is  unlawful  for  a Christian ; and  asserts  that 
all  the  occasions  on  which  chaplets  were  usually  worn,  are 
unbecoming  one  who  ought  rather  to  wear  his  master’s  crown  of 
thorns,  in  order  thereby  to  obtain  the  crown  of  life. 

In  this  treatise  we  find  the  author  appealing  to  oral  tradition, 
as  a guide  or  rule  in  matters  of  form  or  ceremony.  Mention 
is  made  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  as  usual  among  Christians,  with- 
out any  trace  of  superstition  or  abuse.  The  subject  of  which  this 
book  treats,  naturally  led  the  writer  to  speak  of  the  Christian  as 
a soldier  of  Christ ; and  to  this  comparison  we  may  trace  the  use 
of  several  terms  which,  by  means  of  Tertullian  and  succeeding 
writers,  have  been  adopted  into  the  phraseology  of  the  church. 
Thus,  days  of  fasting  and  prayer  are  compared  to  the  soldier’s 
posts,  and  hence  called  stationes;  the  creed,  or  confession  of  faith, 
by  which  Christians  are  distinguished  from  unbelievers  and 
others,  is  compared  to  the  military  watchword  or  passport,  and 
hence  called  by  the  same  name,  symbolum;  while  the  solemn 
rites  by  which  Christians  are  dedicated  to  the  service  of  Christ, 
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and  profess  their  allegiance  to  him,  are  represented  as  corresponds 
ing  to  the  soldier's  oath  ( sacramentum ),  and  denominated  ao* 
oordingly,  With  regard  to  the  word  Sacramentum,  it  may  be 
observed  that  Tertullian  uses  it  in  a wide  sense,  denoting  by  it 
sometimes  a doctrine  of  Christianity,  sometimes  the  Holy  Scrip* 
tores,  sometimes  a oeremony  or  institution  of  the  chureb ; herein 
probably  following  only  the  Latin  translation  of  the  New  Testa* 
meut,  as  in  Col.  i.  27;  Epb.  i.  9;  v,  32;  1 Tim.  iii,  16.  But, 
in  the  narrower  signification  of  a military  oath,  Tertullian  began 
to  apply  the  term  Sacramentum  to  the  sacred  rites  of  Baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  being  those  by  which  the  Christian  is 
especially  devoted  to  the  service  of  his  Lord.  Hence  oame  the 
use  of  the  word  sacrament  in  Christian  theology’;— ?-a  word  which, 
as  being  at  once  ambiguous  and  figurative,  could  well  be  spared. 
It  may  indeed  be  employed,  as  by  our  own  church,  without  any 
leaning  towards  error;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
term,  misinterpreted  or  misunderstood,  has  assisted  in  introducing 
false  doctrines  and  erroneous  views,  especially  concerning  the 
solemn,  but  simple,  rite  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

From  the  uncommon  seal  with  which  Tertullian  advocates 
the  peculiar  tenets  of  the  Montanists  in  his  Treatise  concerning 
the  Veiling  of  Virgins  (Liber  de  Velandis  Virginibus),  it  has 
been  supposed  that  this  was  the  first  book  which  he  wrote  as  a 
member  of  that  sect.  It  was  the  practice  at  Carthage  for  the 
young  females  to  appear  at  public  worship  with  their  beads 
uncovered;  and  in  defence  of  this  practice,  it  was  urged  that 
St.  Paul's  rule  to  the  contrary  related  only  to  married  women. 
In  reply  to  this  argument,  our  author  contends  that  even  esta* 
blished  customs  (unlike  matters  of  faith)  are  subject  to  alteration 
for  the  better  ;-r-that,  as  Satan  is  busy  in  extending  evil,  Christ- 
ians ought  to  adapt  their  customs  to  the  counteraction  of  his 
designs ; — that  the  Paraclete,  or  Holy  Spirit,  has  been  sent  in 
order  to  establish  a perfect  discipline  among  Christians,  but 
gradually,  in  condescension  to  their  weakness,  and  inasmuch  as 
all  things  require  time  in  order  to  arrive  at  their  maturity.  He 
says  that,  in  the  Greek  churches,  the  young  women  bad  already 
adopted  the  custom  of  wearing  veils  at  publio  worship ; and  he 
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adduces  reasons  to  show  that  the  practice  ought  to  become  general, 
contending  that  the  Apostle  Paul  was  on  his  side.  In  his 
impassioned  and  oratorical  style,  he  speaks  of  those  young  women 
who  should  appear  veiled  as  dedicated  to  God,  and  represents  the 
others  as  being  only  “ for  the  men,'9  supposing  them  to  attend 
public  worship  for  the  purpose  of  being  seen  and  admired.  And, 
in  conclusion,  he  relates  a revelation  said  to  have  been  made  by 
an  angel  to  a sister,  or  female  Christian,  by  which  his  doctrine 
was  entirely  confirmed. 

Similar  in  their  contents  are  two  other  treatises  of  Tertullian; 
one  On  Female  Dress  (De  habitu  muliebri),  and  another  On 
Female  Ornaments  (De  cultu  ferfiinarum).  These  are  usually, 
and  indeed  more  correctly,  cited  as  one  work,  under  the  latter 
title.  A mournful  habit,  says  the  author,  rather  than  gay 
clothing,  becomes  that  sex  through  which  sin  was  introduced 
into  the  world.  Female  ornaments  were  invented  by  the  fallen 
angels,  and  brought  into  fashion  on  occasion  of  their  intercourse 
with  the  daughters  of  men,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world. — The 
author  then  contends  for  the  authenticity  of  the  “ Book  of  Enoch,” 
which  appears  to  serve  his  purpose. — He  depreciates  the  value 
of  gold  and  silver,  pearls  and  precious  stones,  as  of  base  origin ; 
and  of  garlands,  as  an  invention  of  Satan,  the  falsifier  of  nature. — 
He  declaims  against  various  particulars  of  female  vanity,  such 
as  the  use  of  curls,  the  wearing  of  false  hair,  and  painting  the 
face ; — gives  various  directions  respecting  modesty,  simplicity, 
and  moderation ; — maintains  that  God  has  placed  many  things  in 
the  world  for  the  very  purpose  of  furnishing  opportunity  for  tem- 
perance and  abstinence; — and,  in  conclusion,  cautions  female 
Christians  against  even  the  appearance  of  immodesty. 

Five  other  treatises  were  composed  by  this  author  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  common  opinions  and  habits  of  Christians.  One  of 
these,  is  A Book  on  Flight  in  Time  of  Persecution  (Liber  de  Fuga 
in  Persecutions).  The  author  argues  that  Christians  ought  not 
to  attempt  to  avoid  persecution,  inasmuch  as  it  was  permitted  by 
God  for  the  trial  of  faith ; but  that  they  ought,  under  circum- 
stances of  danger,  to  commit  themselves  to  the  care  of  Divine 
Providence ; — and  he  answers  various  objections,  exercising  his 
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ingenuity  in  attempting  to  overthrow  the  force  of  our  Saviour's 
own  example,  and  of  his  precept,  4f  When  they  persecute  you 
in  one  city,  flee  unto  another.” 

An  Exhortation  to  Chastity  (Liber  de  Exhortatione  Cast  i tat  is), 
and  A Treatise  on  Single  Marriage  (Liber  de  Monogamia),  are 
also  to  be  reckoned  in  this  class.  In  these  books,  Tertullian 
declares  the  unlawfulness  of  contracting  a second  marriage ;— an 
opinion,  be  it  remembered,  which  (although  mistaken)  he  held 
in  common  with  many  others  in  his  day.  The  former  treatise  is 
addressed  to  an  individual  friend ; the  latter  is  of  a more  general 
character,  and  more  peculiarly  marked  by  Montanist  tenets. 
The  arguments  adduced  are  professedly  drawn  from  reason  and 
Soripture;  but,  in  fact,  agree  with  neither.  The  Liber  de 
Exhortatione  Gastitatis  contains  a curious,  and  in  some  respects 
important,  passage  concerning  the  character  of  all  Christians,— 
those  of  the  laity  as  well  as  the  clergy,  (inter  ordinem  et  plebem, 
says  Tertullian,  in  language  borrowed  from  the  Roman  juris* 
prudence1.)  A similar  passage  occurs  in  the  treatise  De  Mono- 
gamia, c.  12.  All  Christians  are  called  priests  (according  to  the 
Jewish  phraseology)  by  Justin  Martyr,  Irenseus,  and  Tertullian, 
on  account  of  the  holy  freedom  and  confidence  with  which  they 
are  entitled  to  approach  God  in  faith  and  prayer.  In  the  same 
way,  they  are  all  said  to  offer  sacrifice  in  common  prayer  and  in 
the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  without  any  intimation  that 
this  was  the  office  of  the  clergy  in  particular,  but  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  ministers  and  people  possessed  equal  power,  and  exer- 
cised equal  privileges,  in  this  matter.  On  the  same  principle, 
Tertullian  concludes  that,  in  case  of  necessity,  any  Christian 
could  baptize,  or  consecrate  the  .elements  used  in  the  Lord's 
Supper,  in  the  absence  of  a minister.  But  even  Tertullian  him- 
self sometimes  departs  from  the  simplicity  of  these  principles;  and^ 
gives  us  to  understand  that  Christian  ministers  are  priests  (such 
as  the  Jewish)  in  an  exclusive  sense; — thus  paving  the  way  for^ 
the  establishment  of  a false  claim,  by  which  the  governors  and 
teachers  of  the  Christian  church  arrogated  to  themselves  pecu- 
liar gifts  and  privileges  unknown  to  the  early  churoh,  including 
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the  sole  power  of  offering  to  God  an  awful)  but  fictitious) 
sacrifice, 

Tertullian  defended  the  peculiar  opinions  of  the  Montanists 
on  fasting)  in  a work  entitled  A Treatise  on  Fasts , against  the 
JSmsual  (Liber  de  Jejuniis,  adversus  Psychicos),  In  this  book, 
the  author  upbraids  the  general  body  of  Christians  with  the 
laxity  of  their  ideas  and  practice  respecting  fasting,  representing 
them  as  using  religious  abstinence  only  once  in  the  year,  namely, 
“ when  the  bridegroom  was  taken  away  from  his  own)1’  that  is, 
from  Good  Friday  to  Easter  day.  He  brings  forward  arguments 
in  favour  of  a more  general  observance  of  this  custom,  and  espe- 
cially for  the  peculiar  fasts  of  the  Montanists  (xerophagiae  et 
stationes). 

In  his  Treatise  on  Modesty  (Liber  de  Pudicitia),  Tertullian 
contends  earnestly  on  behalf  of  another  peculiar  opinion  of  his 
sect,  namely,  that  Christians  who  had  become  guilty  of  adultery 
or  fornication  after  baptism,  could  never  be  permitted  to  do 
penance,  or  be  received  into  the  church  again.  He  blames  the 
Roman  bishop  for  having  promised  remission  of  sins  to  such 
offenders,  after  having  performed  penance.  In  the  course  of  this 
treatise,  the  author  quotes  a passage  from  the  Epistle  to.  the 
Hebrews,  which  epistle  he  attributes  to  Barnabas ; and  he  speaks 
of  our  Saviour’s  words  to  St,  Peter, 44  Upon  this  rock  will  I build 
tny  church,  &c.,”  as  meaning  that  the  church  should  be  founded 
by  that  apostle,  and  as  having  been  fulfilled  by  the  circumstance 
that  Stv  Peter  was  made  the  first  instrument  of  converting  the 
Jews,  of  opening  the  kingdom  of  heaven  by  baptism,  of  punishing 
Ananias  and  Sapphira  for  their  sins,  and  of  delivering  the  lame 
man  from  the  bands  of  his  infirmity. 

We  shall  now  take  a view  of  some  highly  important  treatises 
of  Tertullian,  directed  against  the  errors  of  those  sects  of  his 
day,  which  were  considered  heretical.  Among  these  is  one  which 
treats  of  the  subject  of  heresy  in  general ; entitled  On  the  Pre- 
scription of  Heretics  (De  prescriptions  Hereticorum,  or  De  praa- 
scriptionibus  adversus  Heereticos),  The  author  condemns  a 
spirit  of  needless  curiosity,  and  all  attempts  at  over  refinement, 
in  matters  of  religion;  and  maintains  that  men  ought  to  rest 
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satisfied  with  an  acquaintance  with  the  role,  or  general  outline, 
of  faith,  once  known.  He  then  repeats  the  heads  of  Christian 
belief  (see  book  iv.  ohap.  i.  sect.  11);  and  points  out  the  useless- 
ness and  danger  of  maintaining  controversy  with  the  determined 
opponents  of  truth.  The  agreement  of  the  Apostolical  churches 
among  themselves  in  matters  of  faith,  continues  the  author,  is  a 
token  that  they  are  in  possession  of  the  truth ; and  he  challenges 
the  erroneous  sects  to  show  that  their  first  bishops  had  an  apostle 
or  disciple  of  the  apostles  for  their  predecessor  or  instructor.  If 
they  should  pretend  to  such  succession,  still,  says  Tertullian,  their 
want  of  agreement  with  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles  would  be  a 
sufficient  refutation  of  their  claims ; and  then  he  refers  them  to 
the  apostolical  epistles.  This  passage  is  remarkable,  inasmuch 
as  the  ultimate  appeal  in  matters  of  faith  is  here  made  to  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  even  while  the  succession  of  living  teachers  in 
the  church  could  be  traced  from  the  apostles  themselves.  Ter- 
tullian upbraids  the  heretics,  not  only  with  corrupting  the  text,  and 
departing  from  the  doctrines  of  Scripture,  but  also  with  the  want 
of  that  regular  constitution  and  discipline,  which  are  necessary 
to  a true  church.  In  the  controversies  which  have  arisen  between 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants,  appeal  has  been  often  made, 
and  sometimes  very  unfairly,  to  this  treatise  of  Tertullian.  The 
whole  sum  of  the  author's  argument,  rightly  understood,  may 
be  stated  in  the  following  words: — If  any  man  departs  from 
Christian  truth,  as  it  was  received  by  the  first  churches  from  the 
mouths  of  the  apostles  and  their  immediate  disciples,  and  as  it 
has  been  professed  from  the  beginning  in  accordance  with  the 
written  instructions  of  the  apostles , this  man  is,  in  fact,  a modern 
innovator,  and  his  doctrines  are  of  too  late  a date  to  be  received 
as  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel. — The  members  of  our  own  church 
believe  that  this  position  is  far  more  favourable  to  their  own 
views  than  to  those  of  their  Roman  Catholic  brethren. 

In  the  Books  against  Marcion  (Libri  quinque  adversus  Mar- 
cionem),  Tertullian  shows  (book  i.)  that  there  is  but  one  true 
God,  and  that  the  true  God  of  the  Christians  is  eternal, — the 
creator  of  the  world, — the  author  of  all  good, — perfectly  just  or 
righteous, — from  whom  alone  men  can  receive  forgiveness  of  sins. 
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He  shows  that  baptism  ought  to  be  administered  to  all;  and 
defends  the  institution  of  marriage. — He  then  (book  ii.)  answers 
more  particularly  the  arguments  of  his  opponents  against  the 
goodness  and  other  perfections  of  the  Deity,  as  they  are  set  forth 
in  holy  Scripture.  In  the  course  of  these  observations,  he 
asserts  the  freedom  of  man’s  will, — libertas  arbitrii,  liberum 
arbitrium, — in  moral  and  spiritual  things,  even  after  the  Fall, 
(c.  viii.) — Tertullian  goes  on  (book  iii.)  to  prove  against  Marcion 
that  Christ  is  the  son  of  the  only  true  God,  the  creator  of  the 
world; — that  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  proceed  from  the 
same  divine  Author,  and  agree  together ; — and  that  our  Saviour 
assumed  a real  human  body.  At  the  end  of  this  book,  the  author 
expresses  his  expectation  (in  common  with  Papias,  J ustin,  and 
Ireneeus)  of  our  Saviour’s  personal  reign  upon  earth  during  a 
thousand  years  after  the  first  resurrection*;  and  most  unwisely 
relates  a fable,  which  could  not  but  give  great  advantage  to 
those  against  whom  he  was  writing,  to  the  effect  that,  during  the 
campaign  of  the  Emperor  Severus  in  Judea,  a type  of  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem  was  exhibited  to  the  heathen,  in  a city 
which  actually  appeared  to  them  suspended  in  the  air  during  the 
space  of  forty  days.  The  argument  is  continued  in  The  Fourth 
Book , chiefly  with  reference  to  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  the 
authority  of  which  book  (but  in  a corrupt  form)  was  admitted  by 
Marcion  ; and  in  The  Fifth  Book , with  reference  to  ten  epistles 
of  St.  Paul,  which  also  were  received  by  the  same  teacher,  with 
such  omissions  as  his  purpose  required.  Tertullian  proves  the 
corruptness  of  the  Marcionite  text ; and  establishes  his  points  by 
a comparison  of  many  passages  of  genuine  Scripture  with  each 
other. — This  work  of  Tertullian  is  one  of  the  most  learned  trea- 
tises of  Christian  antiquity.  It  is  valuable  as  furnishing  an 
extensive  view  of  the  opinions  of  the  early  church  concerning 
the  sense  of  Scripture ; and  also  on  account  of  the  representations 


* Caius,  a presbyter  of  Rome,  after- 
wards a bishop,  contemporary  with 
Tertullian,  fragments  of  whose  works 
are  preserved  by  Eusebius,  appears  to 
have  been  the  first  orthodox  writer 
who  called  in  question  this  doctrine 


concerning  the  millenium.  See  Eu- 
sebius. Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  iii.  c.  28.  Caius 
reckoned  thirteen  epistles  of  St.  Paul, 
not  including  that  to  the  Hebrews. 
Ibid*  lib.  vi.  c.  20. 
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which  it  gives  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  Christianity,  as  they 
were  generally  received  in  the  author's  time*. 

In  his  Treatise  against  the  Valentinians  (Liber  adversus 
Valentinianos),  Tertullian  professedly  combats  the  opinions  of 
that  sect  with  ridicule  rather  than  argument.  He  satirizes  their 
history  of  -®ons,  their  notions  respecting  the  Creator  of  the 
world,  concerning  Christ,  and  men;  and  the  differences  and  dis- 
sensions which  existed  among  themselves. 

In  the  Treatise  against  Praxeas  (Liber  adversus  Praxeam), 
Tertullian  shows  that  God  the  Father  did  not  become  man  and 
suffer; — that  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  holy  Trinity  in  Unity 
does  not  interfere  with  the  dominion  of  the  One  Supreme  God 
( Movap%ui ) ; — that  there  is  one  God,  from  whom  come  the  three 
degrees,  forms,  and  kinds,  (gradus,  formae,  and  species,)  under 
the  names  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  of  one 
essence,  nature,  and  power,  (unius  substantiae,  status,  et’  potesta- 
tis.)  The  doctrines  laid  down  by  Tertullian  in  this  treatise, 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  holy  and  undivided  Trinity  are,  on 
the  whole,  in  accordance  with  Scripture ; but  they  are  attended 
with  too  much  definition,  explanation,  and  refinement,  and  a 
certain  degree  of  what  I cannot  but  describe  as  unhallowed 
speculation ; and,  moreover,  the  author  asserts  that  God  must 
have  a body,  or  that  the  Eternal  Spirit  must  be  united  to  some 
material  substance, — an  opinion  entertained  by  many  of  the  good 
fathers  of  the  early  church,  by  whom  it  was  derived  probably 
from  the  philosophy  of  the  Stoics. — How  can  we  look  into  the 
works  of  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  church,  without  again  and 
again  thanking  God  that  even  these  venerable  men  are  not  the 
dictators  of  our  faith ! 

In  the  Treatise  against  Hermogenes  (Liber  adversus  Hermo- 
genem),  Tertullian  shows  that  God  is  not  the  author  of  evil, 
although  He  created  all  things  out  of  nothing.  In  his  arguments 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  matter,  Tertullian  draws 
a hasty  conclusion,  wholly  at  variance  with  his  opinions  else- 


• For  example,  in  book  iv.  c.  40,  we 
find  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper  correctly  described  as  a figure 


or  emblem  (figura)  of  our  Saviour’s 
body  and  blood. 
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wliero  declared,— namely,  that  there  was  a time  when  God  had 
no  son. 

In  a treatise  entitled  An  Antidote  against  the  Scorpions  (Scor- 
piace,  or  In  Scorpiaoum,  adversus  Gnosticos,  de  bono  Martyrii), 
Tertullian  refutes  the  opinions  of  those  Gnostics  who  taught, 
during  the  persecution  under  Severus,  that  it  was  neither  neces* 
sary  nor  expedient  for  Christians  to  submit  to  death  on  account 
of  their  religion. 

In  his  treatise  On  the  Body  of  Christ  (De  Came  Christi),  he 
contends  that  our  Lord  assumed  a real  human  body,  against  the 
various  errors  of  Marcion,  Apelles,  the  Docetae,  and  Valentinus* 
Upon  this  book  he  founded  another,  On  the  Resurrection  of  the 
Human  Body  (Liber  de  Resurrections  Camis),  in  which  he 
argues  for  the  fact  of  the  future  resurrection  from  the  dignity  of 
the  human  body,  and  especially  that  of  a Christian,— the  power, 
will,  and  justice  of  God,— and  examples  recorded  in  Scripture. 
The  author  then  refutes  various  objections  made  against  the 
doctrine,  and  proceeds  to  describe  the  nature  and  condition  of  the 
body  after  the  resurrection.  It  is  one  of  the  best  treatises  on 
this  important  subject  which  have  come  down  from  the  early 
church;  and  should  be  read  in  connexion  with  the  book  of 
Athenagoras  mentioned  above. 

Tertullian  wrote  also  A Book  on  the  Soul  (Liber  de  Anima), 
against  the  heathen  philosophers;  in  which,  after  having  asserted 
that  they  were  extremely  ignorant  on  the  subject,  he  states  his 
own  views  concerning  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  soul ; and 
then  concerning  death,  sleep,  dreams,  and  the  state  of  the  soul 
after  death.  He  supposes  that  almost  every  soul  is  attended 
from  its  birth  by  an  evil  genius,  from  which  it  is  not  free  until  it 
has  been  united  to  Christ.  This  book  is  in  many  respects  inter- 
esting and  instructive ; but  it  contains  many  strange  notions,  and 
is  distinguished  by  a striking  mark  of  credulity  in  the  narrative 
which  it  records  concerning  a certain  female,  among  the  Monta- 
nists,  said  to  have  been  favoured  with  extraordinary  visions  mid 
revelations  (c.  9). 

In  his  Treatise  on  the  Mantle  (Liber  de  Pallio),  Tertullian 
defends  his  own  conduct  in  having  laid  aside  the  Roman  toga  or 
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long  robe,  and  having  assumed  in  its  stead  the  philosopher's 
mantle  or  cloak,  on  account  of  which  he  had  incurred  some 
ridicule  at  Carthage.  A great  store  of  learning  is  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  point  under  review;  but  the  style  of  the  treatise  is 
peculiarly  obsoure  and  harsh. 

An  Address  to  Scapula  (Liber  ad  Scapulam),  was  written 
with  a view  to  moderate  the  cruelty  of  that  governor  towards 
the  Christians  in  Africa.  In  it,  Tertullian  calls  upon  Scapula  to 
beware  lest  he  should  bring  down  the  divine  judgments  upon 
himself  and  the  whole  country,  by  persecution  of  the  Christians. 
He  maintains  that  no  man  ought  to  be  compelled  to  adopt  any 
religion  whatever ; — that  the  Christians  were  unoffending  and 
loyal  subjects,  who  even  offered  prayer  to  God  on  behalf  of  the 
emperor that  the  displeasure  of  the  Almighty,  on  account  of 
their  oppressions,  had  already  been  manifested  by  great  natural 
calamities  and  signB ; — that  a magistrate,  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty,  ought  not  to  forget  the  claims  of  humanity; — that  many 
governors,  and  even  emperors,  had  recognised  the  Christians  as 
good  citizens,  and  deserving  of  protection ; — and  lastly,  that 
toleration  ought  to  be  granted  to  them,  if  for  no  other  reason,  yet 
on  account  of  their  large  number  in  the  province.  This  treatise, 
though  short,  contains  many  interesting  particulars  relating  to 
the  history  of  the  church  in  the  early  part  of  the  third  century. 
It  was  written  about  the  year  211. 

Such  are  the  works  of  Tertullian  which  have  come  down  to 
our  time.  He  wrote  also  a treatise  in  defence  of  the  Montanists, 
in  seven  books;  one  on  the  Hope  of  the  Faithful,  one  on  Para- 
dise, and  others,  which  have  been  lost.  The  learning  and  talents 
of  Tertullian  are  spoken  of  in  high  terms  by  Eusebius  {Hist . Ecd. 
lib.  ii.  c.  2); — Lactantius  {Die.  Inst  it.  lib.  v.  c.  1); — Jerome 
( Catal . Script.  Ecd . c.  53 ; Epist.  69,  84),  who,  however,  on 
one  occasion,  in  answer  to  an  objection  urged  against  him  from 
the  writings  of  this  author,  thinks  it  enough  to  say  that  Tertul- 
lian  was  no  member  of  the  orthodox  church  {A  deers.  Heleidium , 
c.  9); — Augustin  {Do  Hcores.  c.  26); — and  Vihcentius  Lirinensis 
( Commonitorium,  c.  24). 

I subjoin  Bishop  Kaye's  classification  of  this  author's  works, 
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from  his  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  second  and  third  centuries, 
illustrated  from  the  writings  of  Tertullian;  which,  it  may  be 
observed,  agrees  in  the  main  with  the  arrangement  adopted  in 
the  foregoing  analysis. 

“ Works  probably  written  while  Tertullian  was  yet  a member 
of  the  church: — De  Pcenitentia,  De  Oratione,  De  Baptismo, 
Two  Books  Ad  Uxorem,  Ad  Martyras,  De  Patten  tia,  Adversus 
Judseos,  De  Praescriptione  Haereticorum. 

66  Works  certainly  written  after  he  became  a Montanist: — 
First  Book  against  Marcion,  Second  Book  against  Marcion,  De 
Anima,  Third  Book  against  Marcion,  Fourth  Book  against  Mar- 
cion, De  Came  Christi,  De  Resurrectione  Carnis,  Fifth  Book 
against  Marcion,  Adversus  Praxeam,  In  Scorpiacum,  De  Corona 
Militis,  De  Virginibus  Velandis,  De  Exliortatione  Castitatis,  De 
Fuga  in  Pereecutione,  De  Monogamia,  De  Jejuniis,  De  Pudicitia. 

“Works  probably  written  after  he  became  a Montanist: — 
Adversus  Valentinianos,  Ad  Scapulam,  De  Spectaculis,  De 
Idololatria,  The  two  Books  De  Cultu  Fceminarum. 

“ Works  respecting  which  nothing  certain  can  be  pronounced: 
— The  Apology,  The  two  Books  Ad  Nationes,  The  Tract  De 
Testimonio  Animse,  De  Pallio,  Adversus  Hermogenem.M 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

MINUCIUS  FELIX. 

Marcus  Minucius  Felix,  probably  a native  of  Africa,  flourished 
at  about  the  same  time  as  Tertullian,  or  perhaps  a little  later. 
He  wrote  an  Apology  for  the  Christian  Religion,  composed  in  the 
form  of  a dialogue,  partly  in  imitation  of  the  Apology  of  Tertul- 
lian, but  with  the  addition  of  some  new  matter,  and  in  a much 
purer  and  smoother  style.  In  this  dialogue,  the  speakers  are 
Csecilius  Natalis,  a heathen,  who  brings  forward  objections  against 
Christianity,  Octavius  Januarius,  who  replies  to  these  objections, 
and  Minucius  Felix  himself  who  acts  as  moderator.  Csecilius 
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urges  the  difficulty  of  attaining  to  a knowledge  of  religious  truth, 
—the  absence  of  divine  providence  in  the  government  of  the 
world, — the  antiquity  and  usefulness  of  the  system  of  heathen 
worship, — the  poverty  and  obscure  condition  of  the  majority  of 
Christians, — the  often-repeated  calumnies  concerning  their  wor- 
ship, faith,  and  morals, — the  absurdity  of  some  of  their  doctrines, 
— the  sufferings  to  which  the  Christians  were  exposed,  and  the 
subjugation  of  the  Jews,  compared  with  the  greatness  of  the 
Roman  empire  under  the  protection  of  its  gods, — the  cheerful 
manners  of  the  heathen,  compared  with  those  of  the  Christians, 
— and  the  propriety  of  imitating  the  conduct  of  Socrates,  in 
forbearing  to  pronounce  positively  concerning  things  not  quite 
certain.  Octavius  Januarius  answers  the  arguments  of  Crecilius 
seriatim ; making  a very  expert  use  of  the  topics  usually  urged 
on  this  side  of  the  question.  The  treatise,  in  short,  contains  a 
well-condensed  statement  of  the  arguments  for  and  against 
Christianity,  which  were  current  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century.  It  was  for  a long  time  attributed  to  a wrong  author  by 
the  moderns,  being  reckoned  as  the  eighth  book  of  the  work  of 
Amobius  against  the  Gentiles. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

OEIGEN. 

Origen  was  born  in  the  year  185,  of  Christian  parents,  in  Egypt. 
His  father  Leonides,  a learned  and  pious  man,  was  the  first  to 
instruct  him  in  religion  and  the  elements  of  general  knowledge ; 
and  afterwards,  finding  in  his  son  an  uncommon  aptitude  and 
desire  for  theological  attainments,  this  watchful  parent  transferred 
the  task  of  completing  Origen’s  religious  education  to  the  cele- 
brated Clement,  head  of  the  catechetical  school  of  Alexandria. 
Not  long  after,  during  the  persecution  under  Severus,  Leonides 
suffered  martyrdom  (a.  d.  202);  and  Origen,  then  seventeen 
years  old,  emulous  of  dying  with  his  father  in  the  cause  of 
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Christianity,  was  restrained  only  by  the  entreaties  and  efforts  of 
• his  mother.  The  property  of  Leonides  having  been  oonfiseated,  his 
widow  and  seven  children  were  left  in  indigent  circumstances. 
Origen  was  supported  for  some  time  by  the  bounty  of  a rich 
Christian  lady;  but  in  about  a year  after  his  father's  death,  he 
began  to  earn  his  own  livelihood  by  teaching  languages.  At  the 
request  of  some  of  his  pupils,  he  added  to  his  philological  lectures 
a course  of  instruction  in  the  Christian  religion ; and  not  long 
after,  Demetrius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  appointed  him  catechist, 
or  instructor  of  the  candidates  for  baptism  in  his  church  (a.d.  204). 
In  this  situation,  during  the  continuance  of  the  persecution, 
Origen  was  distinguished  by  his  seal  and  intrepidity.  He  visited 
the  Christians  in  prison,  and  accompanied  them  to  the  place  of 
execution;  on  which  occasions,  we  are  told,  he  often  exposed 
himself  to  the  danger  of  being  stoned  to  death  by  the  heathen: 
besides  this,  he  became  an  object  of  popular  indignation  by  his 
success  in  making  converts  to  Christianity,  among  whom  were 
many  learned  men,  and  several  who  afterwards  suffered  martyrdom. 
During  this  period,  he  attended  the  lectures  of  the  celebrated 
Ammonius  Saccas,  founder  of  the  system  of  Eclectic  philosophy. 
He  subsequently  abandoned  his  lucrative  profession  of  literary 
teaching,  in  order  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  work  of 
Christian  instruction.  He  even  sold  his  precious  manuscripts  of 
ancient  authors,  in  order  to  live  without  foreign  assistance ; and 
practised*  a variety  of  austerities  in  his  mode  of  life.  At  this 
period,  under  the  influence  of  a zeal  not  sufficiently  enlightened 
or  tempered  by  sound  judgment,  he  felt  himself  bound  to  imitate 
the  example  of  the  eunuchs  mentioned  in  Matt.  xix.  12;  and 
acted  accordingly.  In  later  life,  he  recognised  his  error. 

Some  time  after  this  (a.d.  213),  Origen  paid  a visit  to  the 
church  of  Rome.  On  his  return  to  Alexandria,  he  resumed  the 
office  of  instructing  the  catechumens,  at  the  earnest  request  of 
Demetrius.  He  found  himself  obliged,  however,  to  divide  the 
labours  which  continually  increased  with  the  growing  number  of 
catechumens ; and  accordingly  he  devolved  the  care  of  the  lower 
forms,  or  beginners,  upon  one  of  his  most  able  pupils  named 
Heraclas.  At  the  age  of  thirty  years,  Origen  began  the  study  of 
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the  Hebrew  language,  in  order  to  obtain  a more  perfect  acquaint* 
ance  with  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures ; an  attainment,  be  it 
observed,  which  very  few  of  the  fathers  made,  even  in  a moderate 
degree,  being  generally  satisfied  with  the  Septuagint,  or  the 
Latin  translations. 

Origen  combined  lectures  on  philosophy  with  those  on 
religion ; and  attracted  universal  admiration  by  an  unusual  display 
of  learning  and  acuteness.  In  the  year  215,  when  Caraoalla, 
having  visited  Alexandria  in  person,  was  exercising  extraordinary 
cruelties  in  that  city,  Origen  sought  refuge  in  flight.  He  retired 
to  Caesarea  in  Palestine,  where  he  was  invited  by  the  bishop, 
Theoctistus,  to  expound  the  Scriptures  publicly  in  the  church. 
As  Origen  was  only  a layman,  Demetrius,  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
remonstrated  with  Theoctistus,  on  account  of  this  proceeding, 
which  he  represented  as  contrary  to  ecclesiastical  discipline.  The 
bishop  of  Caesarea,  however,  defended  his  conduct,  showing,  by 
reference  to  precedents,  that  he  had  not  sanctioned  any  irregularity 
by  permitting  a layman  to  interpret  Scripture  in  the  church ; and 
in  this  l^was  supported  by  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem.  During  a 
subsequent  visit  to  Palestine,  Origen  was  ordained  presbyter  by 
Theoctistus,  assisted  by  Alexander  of  Jerusalem  and  other  bishops. 
Demetrius,  who  appears  to  have  become  jealous  of  Origen  on 
account  of  his  great  reputation,  was  highly  indignant  at  this 
step,  which  certainly  was,  in  some  respects,  irregular ; and  having 
summoned  two  councils  at  Alexandria,  he  first  deprived  Origen 
of  bis  office  as  teacher  of  the  school,  and  banished  him  from 
Alexandria,  and  then  deprived  him  of  his  rank  as  a presbyter. 
Origen,  however,  had  previously  retired  to  Palestine,  (a.d.  230 
or  231  \) 

Origen  now  fixed  his  residence  at  Caesarea.  Here  he  ex* 
pounded  the  Scriptures  publicly;  delivered  lectures  on  theology, 
philosophy,  and  science ; and  proceeded  with  the  composition  of 
his  extensive  commentaries  on  the  Bible,  which  he  had  already 
begun.  In  the  year  235,  during  the  persecution  under  Maxi- 

1 Epiphanius  ( Hares . 64,  c.  2,)  gives  but  his  statement  is  altogether  impro- 
a different  account  of  the  cause  of  bable. 

Origen’s  banishment  from  Alexandria  j 
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minus,  he  was  obliged  to  flee  from  Caesarea,  and  sought  refuge  in 
Cappadocia,  where  he  remained  in  concealment  during  the  space 
of  two  years,  busily  employed  in  prosecuting  his  theological 
studies  and  labours,  especially  his  great  work  of  correcting  the 
Septuagint  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  compiling  his 
Hexapla.  In  the  year  244,  Origen  having  been  invited  to  attend 
a council  at  Bostra  in  Arabia,  convened  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
demning the  errors  of  Beryllus,  bishop  of  that  city,  concerning 
the  person  of  our  Saviour,  he  happily  succeeded  in  convincing 
the  bishop  of  his  error,  who  not  only  retracted  his  opinions,  but 
returned  thanks  in  writing  to  the  learned  stranger  who  had  been 
the  means  of  leading  him  back  to  the  truth.  On  a subsequent 
occasion,  jOrigen  was  again  called  into  Arabia,  where  he  succeeded 
in  correcting  some  errors  which  had  been  maintained  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  soul. 

During  his  residence  at  Caesarea,  Origen  composed  the  greater 
portion  of  his  voluminous  and  learned  works.  It  was  not  until 
he  had  reached  the  age  of  sixty  years,  that  he  permitted  his 
sermons  to  be  taken  down  by  short-hand  writers,  and  afterwards 
published ; but  the  number  thus  preserved  was  very  large.  His 
industry  and  application  to  study  were  astonishing ; equalled  only 
by  his  piety,  his  humility,  and  the  gentleness  and  modesty  of  his 
deportment.  He  was  thrown  into  prison  during  the  persecution 
of  Decius  (a.  d.  250),  where  he  suffered  great  cruelties.  After 
the  death  of  Decius  he  was  released  from  prison ; and  he  died 
soon  afterwards  at  Tyre,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age,  a.d. 
253,  or  254. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Origen,  iu  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  borrowed  largely  from  the  philosophy  of  the  later 
Platonists,  and  also  gave  too  great  a play  to  his  own  lively 
imagination.  He  carried  to  a great  extent  the  allegorical  system 
of  exposition  adopted  by  Philo  Judaeus,  and  by  many  of  the 
Alexandrian  Christians.  In  a word,  Origen  may  be  regarded  as 
having  materially  assisted  in  laying  the  foundation  of  that 
mystical  theology,  which  afterwards  extensively  prevailed,  to 
the  great  detriment  of  Christian  truth.  His  labours  furnish  a 
powerful  evidence  of  the  necessity  which  exists  for  the  exercise 
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of  a sound  judgment  and  a modest  caution,  as  well  as  for  learning, 
piety,  and  a love  of  truth,  in  the  exposition  and  practical  appli- 
cation of  holy  Scripture. 

The  late  learned  Professor  Burton,  whose  authority  is  de- 
servedly high  in  these  matters,  takes  the  following  view  of  the 
opinions  and  writings  of  Origen,  in  his  Lectures  upon  the  Eccle- 
siastical History  of  the  first  Three  Centuries,  and  his  History  of 
the  Christian  Church  to  the  conversion  of  Constantine.  I quote 
from  the  latter  of  these  works. 

“ The  philosophers  in  Alexandria  were  obliged  to  abandon 
their  principles,  and  to  form  a new  system,  which  has  been  called 
the  Eclectic,  or  the  school  of  the  later  Platonists.  They  could 
not  shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  Christianity  was  gaining 
rapidly  upon  them,  and  that  as  a scheme  of  religion  it  was  far 
purer  and  sublimer  than  their  own.  They  therefore  endeavoured 
to  prove,  that  the  doctrines  held  by  the  Christians  concerning  the 
nature  of  God,  his  Word  or  Son,  and  the  Spirit  emanating  from 
him,  were  all  to  be  found  in  the  philosophical  system  of  Plato. 
In  order  to  establish  this  resemblance,  they  gave  an  entirely  new 
interpretation  to  the  language  of  Plato,  and  ascribed  to  him 
opinions  which  he  had  never  held.  By  this  artifice,  they  thought 
to  check  the  progress  of  Christianity,  and  to  show  that  after  all 
it  was  merely  a corruption  of  Platonism. 

“ It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  Christians  incautiously  lent 
their  aid  in  tracing  this  fanciful  resemblance.  They  thought  to 
do  away  the  objection  to  the  Gospel  in  the  eyes  of  the  heathen,  if 
they  showed  it  to  be  like  to  the  philosophy  of  Plato.  They 
therefore  asserted  that  Plato  had  borrowed  many  of  his  ideas 
from  the  writings  of  Moses;  and  the  most  mysterious  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  even  that  of  a Trinity,  were  said  to  be  found  in  the 
works  of  the  heathen  philosopher.  This  compromise  between  the 
two  parties  appears  to  have  taken  place  at  Alexandria,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century.  Ammonius  Saccas,  who  had 
once  been  a Christian,  was  considered  as  the  head  of  these  later 
Platonists,  and  Origen,  in  his  younger  days,  had  attended  his 
lectures. 

“ Origen,  as  well  as  the  other  Christian  writers  of  Alexandria, 
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has  often  been  charged  with  borrowing  largely  from  Plao . But 
it  was  his  language  only  which  they  borrowed,  not  his  philosophy. 
Plato  never  conceived  the  ideas  which  were  ascribed  to  him  by 
the  philosophers  of  Alexandria;  and  the  latter  pretended  to  find 
them  in  his  writings,  merely  that  they  might  be  able  to  check 
the  progress  of  Christianity.  Origen,  however,  was  extremely 
incautious  in  some  of  the  opinions  which  he  expressed.  He 
was  too  fond  of  fanciful  speculations  into  subjects  which  human 
reason  cannot  fathom;  and  he  carried  to  an  unwarrantable 
length  the  system  of  allegorising  the  Scriptures.  This  fanciful 
method  of  interpretation  was  not  an  invention  of  Origen,  nor  of  the 
Christian  Fathers;  they  found  it  already  carried  to  a great  length 
by  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  who  seem  to  have  adopted  it  in  order 
to  establish  a resemblance  between  the  writings  of  Moses  and 
those  of  the  Greek  philosophers.  There  was  not  a passage  in  the 
Scriptures,  even  in  the  books  which  are  purely  historical,  which 
was  not  supposed  to  contain  a hidden  or  allegorical  meaning.  If 
we  read  the  works  of  Philo  Judffius,  we  might  almost  suppose 
that  he  did  not  receive  the  words  of  Moses  and  the  other  sacred 
writers  in  their  literal  sense  at  all;  he  might  be  supposed  to  have 
understood  them  as  if  the  events  recorded  had  not  really  taken 
place,  but  as  if  some  moral  and  religious  truth  was  intended  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  reader  by  the  narrative.  It  would  probably  be 
very  unjust  to  Philo  and  his  countrymen  to  charge  them  with 
such  extravagance,  though  their  own  words  and  their  fanciful 
method  of  interpretation  have  exposed  them  to  it;  but  it  was  laid 
down  as  a principle  with  expositors  of  that  school,  that  every 
passage  of  Scripture  contained  at  least  three  meanings;  one, 
which  was  the  literal  or  historical;  another,  which  conveyed  some 
moral  lesson;  and  a third,  which  was  still  more  sublime  and 
mystical,  and  which,  under  the  semblance  of  something  visible 
and  earthly,  was  intended  to  reveal  the  truths  of  the  invisible 
and  spiritual  world. 

“ It  was  not  unnatural  that  the  Alexandrian  Christians  should 
adopt  this  method  in  their  interpretation  of  Scripture.  They 
knew  that  it  would  be  acceptable  to  the  Jews,  and  even  tha 
heathen  had  learnt  to  extract  meanings  from  the  works  of  their 
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own  writers,  which  were  very  different  from  the  plain  and 
obvious  sense.  Clement  of  Alexandria  belonged  to  this  alle- 
gorical school,  and  his  pupil  Origen  carried  its  principles  to  still 
more  unwarrantable  lengths.  We  know  from  his  own  words 
that  he  was  accused  of  taking  dangerous  liberties  with  the  Scrip- 
tures; and  from  the  causes  already  assigned,  or  from  others  which 
have  not  been  explained,  a disagreement  arose  between  him  and 
his  bishop  Demetrius.  It  is  most  probable  that  this  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  his  leaving  Alexandria  in  229,  when  he  paid  a 
second  visit  to  Caesarea  in  Palestine.11  (c.  14.) 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  prejudice  against  Origen  existed 
to  much  extent  in  his  lifetime,  nor  for  several  years  after  his 
death.  He  was  looked  upon  as  a man  of  profound  learning,  and 
held  the  foremost  rank  among  the  champions  of  Christianity:  this 
caused  his  name  to  be  long  held  in  great  respect;  and  persons 
were  not  satisfied  with  studying  and  transcribing  his  works,  but 
he  was  plaoed  at  the  head  of  a school  which  honoured  him  with 
almost  a religious  veneration.  Towards  the  end  of  the  third 
century,  we  read  of  an  attack  being  made  upon  him  by  Methodius, 
bishop  of  Tyre;  he  was  afterwards  considered  decidedly  heretical 
upon  several  points,  and  his  works  have  been  condemned  by 
bishops  and  councils;  but  persons  who  were  able  to  read  many 
more  of  his  works  than  what  have  come  down  to  our  own  day, 
have  taken  a more  favourable  view  of  his  opinions;  and  like  other 
questions  which  have  been  treated  with  a spirit  of  party,  it  seems 
most  probable  that  this  has  given  rise  to  much  misrepresentation 
on  both  sides,  and  that,  without  attempting  to  justify  Origen  for 
his  bold  and  fanciful  speculations,  we  may  still  stop  short  of 
condemning  him  as  heretical  on  fundamental  articles  of  faith.11 
(c.  15.) 

It  would  be  difficult  to  determine  the  chronological  order  of 
the  works  of  Qrigen,  In  enumerating  his  labours,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  arrange  them  according  to  their  subjects,  and  to 
notice,  in  the  first  place,  all  those  which  relate  to  the  oriticism  or 
exposition  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

His  great  work,  begun  at  an  early  period,  was  Th$  HexajAa 
( Ta  S^aifKa)  already  mentioned.  This  consisted  of  an  edition  of 
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six  different  Greek  translations  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  parallel 
columns  (whence  its  name), — namely,  a new  and  corrected  edition 
of  the  Septuagint,  which  had  become  full  of  variations  and  mis- 
takes; the  translations  of  Aquila,  Theodotion,  and  Symmachus; 
and  two  other  anonymous  translations.  This  great  work  is  said  to 
have  been  the  result  of  twenty-eight  years'  labour,  and  was  highly 
useful  with  regard  to  the  preservation  and  exposition  of  the 
sacred  text:  but  no  more  than  fragments  of  it  are  now  extant.  It 
is  sometimes  called  Octapla , on  account  of  the  addition  of  two 
columns,  containing  the  Hebrew  text,  one  in  Hebrew  and  the 
other  in  Greek  characters,  making  eight  columns  in  the  whole. 
And  an  edition  was  published  containing  only  the  four  earlier 
translations,  hence  called  Tetrapla. 

Origen  also  undertook  to  collate  the  manuscripts  and  to  correct 
the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament;  a task  which  had  become 
necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  unavoidable  verbal  variations  in 
the  genuine  copies,  which  had  been  carefully  preserved  by  dif- 
ferent churches,  and  especially  by  the  attempts  to  corrupt  and 
falsify  the  text,  made  by  the  Valentinians  and  Marcionites,  and 
by  the  followers  of  Lucian. 

These  critical  labours  of  Origen  paved  the  way  for  his  expo- 
sitory works.  He  appears  to  have  been  the  first  Christian  writer 
who  attempted  the  composition  of  a literal  commentary  on  the 
sacred  text.  His  expositions  of  Scripture  were  of  three  kinds: 
remarks  or  brief  critical  annotations;  more  copious  commen- 
taries ; and  sermons  or  lectures  on  different  passages  or  sections. 
Of  the  first  kind  ( Scholia  Excerpta , and  none  have 

been  preserved,  at  least  in  a separate  form.  Of  the  commentaries 
(Topoiy  Volumina,  or  Commentarii ),  some  portions  are  extant. 
Of  his  sermons  or  expository  discourses  (OfjuX/ai,  Tractatus ),  a 
large  number  have  come  down  to  us ; some  of  them  having  been 
revised  and  published  by  Origen  himself,  while  others  were 
printed  from  the  notes  of  short-hand  writers.  It  appears  that  the 
expositions  of  Origen  extended  to  all  the  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  except  the  Apocalypse.  His  allegorical  inter- 
pretations abound  chiefly  in  his  popular  discourses  or  sermons. 
In  the  second  homily  on  Leviticus,  Origen  maintains  that  remis- 
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gion  of  sins,  strictly  speaking,  is  accorded  to  a Christian  once 
only,  namely,  in  baptism  ; but,  he  adds,  that  the  Gospel  speaks 
also  of  other  pardons,  namely,  a second,  by  suffering  martyrdom ; 
a third,  by  alms-deeds;  a fourth,  by  forgiveness  of  our  brethren; 
a fifth,  by  converting  a sinner  from  the  error  of  his  way ; a sixth, 
by  a superabundance  of  love ; a seventh,  by  severe  penance,  when 
the  sinner  bemoans  his  offence  day  and  night  with  tears,  and  is 
not  ashamed  to  confess  his  sins  to  the  priests  of  the  Lord. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  notice  the  opinions  of  Origen  con- 
cerning the  authenticity  of  certain  portions  of  Scripture,  and  the 
character  of  writings  usually  regarded  as  apocryphal.  In  one 
place  he  speaks  of  the  penman  of  the  Epistle  of  the  Hebrews  as 
unknown;  but  in  several  other  portions  of  his  works  he  ascribes 
this  book  to  St.  Paul.  He  expresses  his  doubts,  which  he  enter- 
tained in  common  with  many  Christians  in  those  days,  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  Second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  the  Second  and 
Third  Epistles  of  St.  John,  the  Epistles  of  James  and  Jude;  but 
he  does  not  venture  to  deny  that  these  books  were  written  by 
the  apostles  whose  names  they  bear,  and  he  sometimes  quotes 
passages  from  them.  To  the  J ewish  apocryphal  works  in  general 
he  does  not  attach  a high  value;  he  speaks  indeed  of  the  books  of 
Maccabees  and  of  Enoch  under  the  title  of  Scripture,  but  without 
inserting  them  in  the  list  of  inspired  writings.  He  sometimes 
quotes  from  the  apocryphal  books  of  the  New  Testament,  such  as 
the  gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  the  gospel  of  Peter,  the  history  of 
Paul,  but  he  never  declares  an  opinion  in  favour  of  their  genuine- 
ness. Of  The  Shepherd  of  Hennas,  however,  he  speaks  in  high 
terms,  describing  it  as  not  only  a useful  book,  but  as  one  written 
under  the  guidance  of  divine  inspiration ; but  granting,  at  the 
same  time,  that  other  Christians  viewed  it  in  a different  light. 

Next  in  importance  to  Origen’s  Commentaries  on  the  Scrip- 
ture is  his  treatise  Against  Celsus , in  eight  books.  Celsus,  an 
Epicurean,  or,  as  is  generally  supposed,  Platonio,  philosopher,  who 
flourished  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  wrote  a work  against  Christ- 
ianity, entitled  The  Word  of  Truth,  in  which  the  old  objections 
against  the  religion  of  the  Gospel  were  brought  forward  with 
great  pertinacity.  Origen,  in  his  reply,  examined  this  work 
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passage  by  passage.  In  the  Fint  Book , he  answers  various  objec- 
tions drawn  from  the  supposed  secrecy,  or  unreasonableness,  of  the 
Christian  doctrines;  from  the  alleged  credulity  of  those  who 
received  the  Gospel;  from  the  assumption  that  the  different 
deities  of  the  heathen  were  only  the  one  true  God  under  various 
names.  He  brings  forward  the  doctrines  and  power  of  the 
Gospel  as  a proof  of  its  divine  origin ; and  maintains  that  the 
truth  of  the  Jewish  religion  being  supposed,  that  of  Christianity 
necessarily  follows ; pointing  out  the  application  of  prophecy  to 
the  Messiah,  and  making  some  remarks  on  various  particulars  of 
the  Gospel  history.— In  the  Second  Booky  Origen  vindicates  the 
miracles  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles.  In  the  Third  and  Fourth 
Books , the  author  defends  the  cause  of  Christianity  chiefly  in 
philosophical  and  moral  points  of  view.  (But  here,  among  other 
mistakes  in  matters  of  fact  and  of  belief,  he  advances  the  erro- 
neous, and  at  that  time  novel,  doctrine  concerning  the  future 
punishments  of  the  wicked,  which  teaches  that  such  punishments 
are  not  strictly  penal  and  everlasting,  but  only  corrective,  and  of 
temporary  duration.) — In  the  Fifth  Booki  Origen  apologizes  on 
good  grounds  for  the  Jews  and  Christians  who  had  been  justly 
acoused  of  offering  no  adoration  to  the  heavenly  bodies;  but  he 
asserts,  with  Clement  of  Alexandria  (see  above,  page  53)  that 
the  worship  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  was  permitted  to  the 
heathen,  in  order  to  lead  them  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God; 
and  he  details  various  idle  fancies  and  fables  respecting  the  nature 
of  the  stars,  and  the  offices  of  angels  in  the  government  of  nations. 
In  this  work,  he  also  defends  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead;— describes  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  Jews; — 
recounts  the  various  errors  which  had  sprung  up  among  Christ- 
ians;— and  describes  the  patience  and  meekness  of  Christians 
towards  their  adversaries,  in  accordance  with  the  precepts  of  our 
Saviour  and  the  apostle  Paul. — In  the  Sixth  Books  Origen  pleads 
on  behalf  of  the  simple  style  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  contends 
that  the  authors  of  those  sacred  books  were  not  indebted  to  the 
Greek  philosophy  for  any  portion  of  their  contents.— He  speaks 
in  the  same  manner  as  Clement  of  Alexandria  (see  above,  page 
44)  concerning  certain  secret  doctrines,  or  supplemental  instruc- 
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tions,  supposed  to  have  been  delivered  by  our  Saviour  to  his 
apostles,  and  conveyed  by  them  to  the  stronger  or  more 
enlightened  believers.  He  shows  that  many  objections  urged  by 
Celsus  against  the  whole  body  of  Christians,  related  only  to  c etj 
tain  heretical  sects  who  bore  that  name.  His  reply  to  the  obser- 
vations of  his  opponent  on  the  doctrine  of  Satanic  influence,  which 
occurs  in  this  part  of  the  work,  is  meagre  and  inadequate,  pro- 
ceeding upon  fanciful  or  allegorical  interpretation. — In  the 
Setenth  Book , Origen  expounds  his  opinions  concerning  the  state 
of  departed  spirits,  in  accordance  with  the  Platonic  philosophy; 

- — argues  in  behalf  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  Jewish  prophecies; 
— removes  the  alleged  discrepancy  between  the  doctrine  of  our 
Lord  and  the  law  of  Moses,  by  means  of  allegorical  interpreta- 
tions of  the  latter ; — maintains  that  Christianity  alone  conducts 
men  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God ; — and  defends  the  practice 
of  Christians  in  possessing  no  temples,  images,  or  altars. — In  the 
Eighth  Book , the  author  pursues  his  argument  in  favour  of 
Christian  worship,  denying  the  propriety  of  praying  to  departed 
spirits,  but  admitting,  indefinitely,  that  a kind  of  respect  is  due 
to  angels.  He  enumerates  the  festivals  of  the  Christian  church ; 
mentioning  first,  Sunday,  then  the  Preparation  ( irapdaKevt} ), 
which  is,  probably,  Good  Friday ; then  the  Passover,  with  the 
feast  of  the  Resurrection  (iraa'xa)  and  Pentecost  ( TrevTrjKoaTrj ), 
including  under  the  latter  term,  as  usual  at  that  time,  the  whole 
space  from  Easter  to  Whitsuntide.  Two  remarkable  passages 
occur  in  this  book,  in  which  Origen  asserts  that  the  6ouls  of 
martyrs  perform  various  good  offices  on  behalf  of  the  faithful  who 
are  alive,  and  that  the  favour  of  the  supreme  God  is  attended 
with  the  good-will  of  his  friends  the  angels  and  beatified  spirits, 
just  as  the  shadow  moves  always  together  with  its  substance. 
44  They,”  says  he, 14  see  who  are  worthy  of  the  divine  favour ; and 
not  only  are  they  kindly  disposed  towards  such  persons,  but  they 
assist  those  who  desire  to  serve  the  most  high  God,  and  procure 
for  them  his  favour,  mingling  their  prayers  and  wishes  with  their 
own.  We  may  maintain,  then,  that  when  good  men  pray  to 
God,  there  are  countless  blessed  powers  who,  without  being 
called  upon  for  the  purpose,  join  with  them  in  their  supplica- 
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fcions.”  From  such  opinions  it  was  easy  to  arrive  at  the  practice 
of  praying  to,  or  invoking,  angels  and  saints.  The  origin  of  this 
novel  opinion  concerning  inferior  mediators  or  intercessors  in 
heaven,  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  high  and  ever-growing 
veneration  which  was  paid,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  church,  to  the 
memory  of  confessors  and  martyrs.  In  another  portion  of  his 
works  ( Homil . xvi.  in  Josuam ),  Origen  says,  “ I am  of  opinion 
that  all  our  forefathers  who  have  fallen  asleep  strive  together  with 
us,  and  assist  us  in  our  prayers and  adds,  that  he  had  found 
this  opinion  maintained  by  an  old  teacher  of  the  church,  in  an 
exposition  of  Numbers  xxii.  4.,  He  does  not  support  his  opinions 
by  proof ; and  so  far  was  he  from  teaching  that  we  ought  to  pray 
to  beatified  spirits  for  their  help  and  intercession,  that  he  affirmed 
and  zealously  maintained  the  contrary.— -In  this  book,  also,  the 
author  touches  upon  some  questions  connected  with  the  morals 
and  customs  of  Christians ; on  which  points  he  preserves  the 
severe  and  uncompromising  tone  already  assumed  by  preceding 
writers.  On  the  whole,  although  this  reply  to  Celsus  is  dis- 
figured by  some  errors  and  false  opinions,  although  the  objec- 
tions of  the  opponent  are  met  very  often  by  allegorical  interpre- 
tations and  false  applications  of  Scripture,  and  a portion  of 
Platonic  and  Stoic  philosophy  is  mixed  up  with  Christian 
doctrine,  yet  the  work  must  be  regarded  as  an  able  and  powerful 
attack  upon  the  system  of  heathen  belief  and  worship.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  Celsu9  and  other  pagan  writers,  in  defence  of 
their  creed,  resorted  to  allegorical  interpretations  of  the  fables 
contained  in  their  mythology ; and  Christian  writers,  like  Origen, 
supposed  themselves  justified  in  adopting  a similar  method  in 
recommending  their  sacred  books  to  the  notice  of  heathen  philo- 
sophers. This  was  an  error  in  judgment,  by  which  we  ought 
not  to  be  misled,  although  we  may  willingly  ascribe  the  best 
intentions  to  its  authors  and  abettors.  Many  of  the  mistakes 
committed  by  Origen  in  this  great  work  were  errors  of  the  times 
rather  than  of  the  individual  writer. 

A treatise  entitled  Four  Books  concerning  the  Principles  of 
the  Christian  Faith  (irepl  apx&v;  Libri  Quatuor  de  Principiis), 
is  the  work  which  brought  upon  the  author  perhaps  the  largest 
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share  of  obloquy  and  censure.  The  book  was  translated  by 
Ruffin  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  with  various  omissions 
and  modifications,  adapted  to  harmonize  it  with  some  of  Origen’s 
more  orthodox  productions.  Considerable  fragments  of  the  Greek 
text  remain. 

The  great  fault  of  this  treatise  is  the  system  of  refining  and 
philosophizing  upon  revealed  truth,  in  a most  arbitrary  manner, 
and  with  a degree  of  mystical  obscurity.  “ That  alone  is  true/’ 
says  the  author  at  the  outset,  “ which  entirely  agrees  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  apostles,  propagated  to  this  day  in  the  churches. 
But  the  apostles,  while  they  declared  the  most  necessary  parts  of 
Christian  faith  very  plainly,  and  in  such  a manner  that  they  may 
be  ascertained  by  the  most  superficial  inquirer,  left,  however,  the 
investigation  of  the  causes  or  first  principles  of  their  system  to 
those  who  partake  of  the  high  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Concern- 
ing other  things,  they  have  asserted  indeed  that  they  are  so  or  so, 
but  they  have  maintained  silence  as  to  how  and  whence  they 
arise;  without  doubt  for  this  very  purpose , that  the  more  industri- 
ous of  their  successors  may  have  a field  in  which  to  exercise  their 
ingenuity .”  After  such  an  exposition  of  the  author’s  sentiments, 
we  cannot  expect  to  find  the  following  portions  of  the  work  cha- 
racterized by  simplicity  of  Christian  doctrine. — The  First  Book  is 
occupied  chiefly  with  disputations  respecting  the  nature  of  God 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost;  of  the  stars;  and  of 
angels. — The  Second  Book  treats  of  matter,  nature,  and  the  origin 
of  the  world;— of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  of  the 
descent  and  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; — of  the  human  soul,  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  of  future  torments ; — of  the  divine 
promises  relating  to  a future  life,  (refuting  the  ideas  of  those  who 
looked  for  a new  earthly  Jerusalem,  and  placing  the  happiness  of 
the  soul  in  enlarged  knowledge,)  and  of  the  state  of  souls  after 
death. — In  the  Third  Book , Origen  contends  for  the  freedom  of 
the  human  will ; — treats  of  evil  spirits,  and  their  influence ; — of 
the  temptations  incident  to  human  nature ; — of  the  origin  of  the 
world  (asserting  the  existence  of  several  worlds  previous  to  this, 
and  that  another  will  arise  after  its  destruction) ; — of  the  future 
subjection  of  Christ  to  the  Father  (1  Cor.  xv.  28) ; — and  of  the 
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change  effected  in  the  body  by  death  and  the  resurrection. — The 
Fourth  Book  relates  to  Holy  Scripture,  its  divine  origin,  and  its 
interpretation,  (here  the  author  developes  his  views  relating  to 
the  threefold  meaning  of  Scripture  mentioned  above,  page  82)-** 
It  is  evident  that  many  of  the  opinions  contained  in  this  book* 
which  have  given  occasion  to  the  charge  of  heterodoxy  against 
their  author,  were  derived  from  the  Platonic  philosophy*  and  were 
probably  not  intended  to  be  so  interpreted  as  to  militate  against 
more  correct  statements  in  his  other  works.  With  regard  to  his 
assertions  respecting  the  spiritual  power  of  man  since  the  fall* 
which  have  been  claimed  as  favouring  the  views  of  the  Pelagians* 
it  must  be  remembered  that  Origen  wrote  before  the  spread  of 
Pelagian  tenets,  and  that  he  did  not  guard  his  expressions  as  he 
might  have  done  if  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  avoid  or  oppose  a 
prevalent  error*  He  allegorized  Scripture,  and  interwove  Greek 
philosophy  with  religion,  to  a great  and  dangerous  extent,  pur* 
suing  a path  which  had  been  trodden  by  others  before  him*  But 
it  has  been  supposed  that  much  of  the  vituperation  which  has 
been  bestowed  on  him  originated  with  jealousy  excited  by  his 
extraordinary  talents,  learning,  and  reputation. 

Two  other  treatises  of  Origen  are  extant ; one  of  these  is  On 
Prayer  (Hvvrayjia  n repl  it which  he  describes  the  necefc* 
sity  and  nature  of  prayer,  and  then  gives  an  exposition  of  the 
Lord’s  Prayer.  The  other  is  An  Exhortation  to  the  EnduranM 
of  Martyrdom,  or  to  a confession  of  Christian  faith  in  the  face  erf 
danger.  This  was  written  for  the  encouragement  of  his  friend 
Ambrosius,  an  opulent  native  of  Alexandria,  and  deacon  of  the 
church  in  that  city,  and  Protoctetus,  a pastor  of  the  church  at 
Ctesarea,  during  the  persecution  under  the  Emperor  MaximinuS  in 
the  year  236.  Many  of  his  arguments  are  such  as  would  be  used 
by  a Christian  writer  of  the  present  day  under  similar  circum- 
stances ; but  Origen  also  extols  highly  the  value  of  the  baptism  of 
blood,  as  a means  of  obtaining  forgiveness  of  sins.  “ For,”  adds 
he,  “ as  those  who  stood  at  the  altar,  according  to  the  law  of 
Moses,  appear  to  have  obtained  remission  of  sins  by  their  ministry 
through  the  blood  of  bullocks  and  goats,  so  the  souls  of  those  who 
have  suffered  death  for  the  sake  of  Jesus,  do  not  stand  in  vain  at 
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the  altar  of  heaven,  but  by  their  ministry  they  obtain  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins  for  those  who  pray.  We  know  that  as  the  high 
priest  Jesus  Christ  offered  up  himself  as  a sacrifice,  so  also  the 
priests,  who  are  under  him,  offer  up  themselves  in  sacrifice  ; and 
hence  they  were  seen  at  the  altar  as  at  their  proper  place.  The 
steadfast  confessor,  or  the  perfect  martyr,  is  such  an  unblemished 
priest,  as  were  the  Jewish  priests  of  old,  and  he  offers  an  unblem- 
ished sacrifice.”  “ Perhaps,”  he  says,  in  another  place,  “ as  we 
have  been  purchased  by  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  some  things 
are  purchased  for  us  by  the  precious  blood  of  the  martyrs.”  There 
can  be  no  need  of  words  to  expose  or  condemn  this  piece  of  false 
divinity ; we  know  the  use  which  was  afterwards  made  of  such 
hints  to  the  great  injury  of  Christian  faith  and  practice. 

Of  the  other  writings  of  Origen,  including  his  epistles,  only  a 
a few  fragments  have  come  down  to  us.  He  wrote  two  treatises 
and  two  dialogues  on  the  resurrection ; and  a large  work,  in 
ten  books,  entitled  Stromates  (Srpcoparhs),  in  imitation  of  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria,  containing  a comparison  of  Christian  doc- 
trine with  the  heathen  philosophy.  Many  pieces  appear  to  have 
been  falsely  ascribed  to  Origen,  according  to  a prevailing  custom 
of  seeking  to  gain  attention  to  a book  by  prefixing  to  it  the  name 
of  some  celebrated  author. 

The  ancients  who  have  transmitted  to  us  particular  accounts 
of  Origen  are, — Eusebius,  (Hist.  Ecd . lib.  vi.  c.  1 — 6,  8,  14 — 21, 
23 — 28,  30 — 33,  36 — 39,)  who  writes  on  this  subject  with  his 
usual  industry  and  candour ; — J erome  ( De  viris  Illustr.  c.  uv;  Ep . 
41,  al.  65),  who  speaks  of  our  author  sometimes  in  terms  of  admi- 
ration, and  sometimes  with  censure ; — and  Epiphanius  (Hares. 
64),  who  speaks  against  him  with  his  characteristic  virulence 
and  party  spirit.  For  a careful  estimate  of  the  talents,  opinions, 
and  labours  of  Origen,  see  Mosheim,  De  rebus  Christianorum  ante 
Const . M.)  Sec . Tert.  § 27,  not.,  and  Cave’s  Historia  Literaria. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

CYPRIAN. 

Thascius  C.ecilius  Cyprianus,  was  born  in  Africa,  probably  at 
Carthage,  of  heathen  parents,  about  the  year  200.  Ho  soon 
became  remarkable  for  his  abilities,  and  attained  great  eminence 
as  a teacher  of  rhetoric  in  Carthage.  By  divine  mercy  he  was 
converted  to  Christianity  about  the  year  245,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  Csecilius,  a Carthaginian  presbyter.  His  reception 
of  the  Gospel  had  the  happy  effect,  not  merely  of  changing  his 
opinions  and  affecting  his  outward  conduct,  but  of  producing, 
through  the  grace  of  God,  a real  and  permanent  reformation  of 
heart  and  life.  From  a most  depraved  state  of  morals  and  prac- 
tice, by  the  enormity  of  which  his  past  years  had  been  distin- 
guished, he  attained  to  an  eminent  degree  of  Christian  holiness. 
It  was  in  gratitude  to  him  who  had  been  the  means  of  his  con- 
version, that  Cyprian  assumed  the  prenomen  of  Csecilius ; while 
he  willingly  undertook  the  charge  of  the  surviving  family  of  his 
benefactor,  which  he  intrusted  to  him  with  his  dying  breath. 
Immediately  after  his  conversion  to  Christianity,  Cyprian  applied 
himself  diligently  to  the  practical  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ; 
and  he  readily  performed  all  that  the  records  of  the  divine  will 
appeared  to  point  out  as  his  duty,  not  hesitating  even  to  sell  his 
estates,  and  to  distribute  all  the  proceeds  among  the  poor.  So  great 
were  his  attainments  in  the  knowledge  of  Scripture  and  the  practice 
of  piety,  that,  contrary  to  the  general  rule  of  the  church,  he  was 
ordained  presbyter  in  the  course  of  a few  months  after  his  bap- 
tism ; and  about  the  year  248  or  249,  at  the  urgent  demand  of 
the  church,  and  contrary  to  his  own  remonstrances  and  efforts, 
he  was  made  bishop  of  Carthage.  Five  presbyters,  and  no  more, 
opposed  his  election ; and  these  he  afterwards  treated  with  the 
utmost  kindness.  As  bishop,  Cyprian  was  distinguished,  in  no 
ordinary  degree,  by  his  vigilance  and  zeal ; and  he  succeeded  in 
recommending  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  no  less  by  his  bright 
example,  than  by  his  powerful  preaching  and  instruction.  In 
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his  personal  character  he  was  an  exemplary  Christian,  an  orna- 
ment of  the  faith,  and  a monument  of  the  power  of  divine  grace ; 
while  in  his  ministerial  and  episcopal  capacity  he  displayed  a 
temper  truly  apostolic.  He  was  an  excellent  disciplinarian ; but 
be  appears  to  have  formed  too  high  an  estimate,  or,  rather,  to 
have  taken  a somewhat  erroneous  view,  of  the  power  and  dignity 
belonging  to  his  office,  and  to  have  been  over  anxious  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  authority  and  privileges,  whether  real  or 
supposed. 

During  the  persecution  under  Decius,  soon  after  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  episcopal  office,  Cyprian  was  obliged  to  save  himself 
by  flight  from  the  violence  of  the  heathen.  From  the  place  of 
his  concealment  he  wrote  letters,  and  issued  orders  and  advice, 
for  the  instruction  and  government  of  his  church,  zealously 
enjoining  the  maintenance  of  strict  discipline.  In  the  following 
year,  when  the  persecution  began  to  abate,  he  returned  to 
Carthage ; where  ho  was  busily  occupied  in  correcting  the  dis- 
orders and  schisms  introduced  by  the  conduct  of  some  apostatizing 
Christians,  and  the  growth  of  Novatian  errors.  A new  persecu- 
tion, under  Gallus,  soon  sprung  up;  to  which  were  added  the 
horrors  of  a plague,  which  raged  with  great  violence  throughout 
a large  portion  of  the  empire ; and  under  these  trying  circum- 
tances,  the  Christian  courage  and  benevolence  of  the  bishop  of 
Carthage  were  equally  conspicuous.  About  the  year  253,  Cyprian 
promoted  a contribution  for  the  purchase  of  Christians  who  had 
been  made  slaves  by  the  barbarians  in  a recent  irruption  into 
Numidia.  He  held  councils,  composed  various  treatises,  laboured 
for  the  promotion  of  discipline  and  order  in  the  church,  and  at 
length  took  an  active  part  in  the  controversy  which  arose  respect- 
ing the  validity  of  baptism  administered  by  heretics ; the  ter- 
mination of  which  he  did  not  live  to  see. 

In  the  year  257,  Valerian  commenced  his  persecution  of  the 
Christians.  At  an  early  stage  of  these  proceedings,  Cyprian  was 
banished  by  Patemus,  proconsul  of  Africa,  to  Curubis,  a place 
about  fifty  miles  from  Carthage.  He  was  permitted  by  Maxi- 
mus, the  next  proconsul,  to  return  from  exile;  but  shortly 
afterwards,  (a.d.  258,)  refusing  to  renounce  his  religion  by 
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offering  incense  to  the  gods,  at  the  command  of  the  same  officer, 
he  was  sentenced  to  death,  and  immediately  beheaded.  He  died 
praising  God  that  he  was  counted  worthy  to  suffer  in  the  cause  of 
Christ;  and  leaving  a most  profitable  example  of  Christian 
character  for  the  benefit  of  surviving  Christians,  and  to  the  glory 
of  his  divine  master.  His  writings,  distinguished  by  their 
eloquence  no  less  than  by  their  spirit  of  genuine  piety,  benevo* 
lenoe,  and  prudence,  have  continued  to  attract  the  admiration, 
and  to  minister  to  the  instruction,  of  succeeding  ages.  He  was 
himself  a great  admirer  of  Tertullian,  whose  works  he  used  to 
call  for  with  an  intimation  that  he  regarded  them  as  models, 
(Da  Magistrum  !)  nor  did  he  altogether  avoid  the  danger  inci- 
dent to  such  a case,  of  imitating  some  of  the  defects,  as  well  as 
the  excellences  of  his  favourite  pattern. 

The  life  of  this  excellent  bishop  was  written,  but  not  very 
circumstantially,  by  Pontius,  his  deacon.  Many  succeeding 
ecclesiastical  writers  have  reoorded  his  history,  (Lagtant.  Die. 
Institute  lib.  v.  c.  19 ; Eusebius.  Hist.  Ecd . lib.  vi.  c.  43;  lib.  vii. 
c.  3 ; Hieron.  Catal.  Script.  Ecd.  c.  53,  67,  68 ; see  also  Oreo. 
Naz.  Orat.  18;  Prudent.  Hymn.  13;)  and  no  small  portion  of 
learning  and  industry  have  been  bestowed  upon  his  annals  by  the 
modems,  (Pearson.  Annales  Cyprianici ; Tillemont.  Mkmoires 
pour  servir  a VHist.  Ecd.,  Notes  sur  St.  Cypridn;  Prudent. 
Maran  Vita  S.  Cypriani ; Lb  Clbrc,  Bibliothique  UniverseUe , 
T.  12.) 

Of  Cyprian’s  writings  the  first  in  order  of  time  is  his  Treatise 
addressed  to  Bonatus , on  the  Grace  of  God  (Ad  Donatum,  Liber 
de  Gratia  Dei).  This  was  written  soon  after  the  author’s  con* 
version  in  the  year  246,  with  a view  to  give  his  friend  an  idea  of 
the  surprising  and  most  beneficial  change  which  had  resulted, 
through  the  grace  of  God,  from  his  adoption  of  Christianity  and 
reception  of  baptism.  Having  described  this  effect  at  length, 
and  in  glowing  language,  Cyprian  portrays  the  vices  and  enor- 
mities of  the  heathen,  especially  as  they  were  practised  at  Car* 
thage,  and  points  out  their  disastrous  and  ruinous  tendency. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  this  treatise  appeared  another, 
(a.d.  247,)  On  the  Vanity  of  Idols  (De  Idolorum  Vanitate). 
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In  this  work  Cyprian  exposes  the  mean  origin  of  the  heathen 
deities,  the  gross  absurdities  of  their  mythology,  and  the  mis- 
chievous tendenoy  of  their  worship.— He  then  speaks,  in  honour- 
able terms,  of  the  nature  of  the  true  God,  and  of  Christian  wor- 
ship;—describes  the  origin  and  tendency  of  the  Christian  religion; 
—and  refers  to  the  history  of  Christ,  and  the  progress  of  Christ- 
ianity in  the  world.  In  this  treatise  Cyprian  borrowed  largely 
from  the  similar  works  of  Tertullian  and  Minucius  Felix. 

Another  of  the  early  works  of  Cyprian,  is  his  Three  Books  of 
Proofi  from  Scripture  against  the  Jem  (Testimonia  advorsus 
Judases).  This  oonsista  chiefly  of  a collection  of  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture, accompanied  with  brief  remarks,  tending  to  show  that  the 
Jews,  in  rejecting  Christ,  had  fallen  from  God  (Book  1) ; — that 
Jesus  Christ  was  the  true  Messiah  (Book  2) ; — and  pointing  out 
oertain  Christian  duties  (Book  8).  Of  the  texts,  some  are  well 
applied ; but  others,  according  to  the  prevailing  practice  of  the 
age,  are  forced  into  the  service  of  the  argument  by  means  of 
fanciful  or  allegorical  interpretation. 

A treatise  on  the  Dress  of  Virgins,  (De  Habitu  Virginum,) 
is  of  nearly  the  same  date.  It  is,  to  a great  extent,  an  imita- 
tion of  the  writings  of  Tertullian  on  the  same  subject.  The  book 
contains  Borne  extravagant  and  unscriptural  commendations  of 
the  state  of  voluntary  and  perpetual  virginity. 

The  treatise  On  the  Unity  of  the  Church , (De  Unitate 
Ecclesiae,  to  which  was  afterwards  added,  Seu  de  simplicitate 
Praelatorum,)  was  written  with  a view  to  heal  some  unhappy 
divisions  which  had  arisen  to  the  great  prejudice  of  Christian 
truth  and  practice.  It  was  directed  immediately  against  the 
Novatians.  In  this  book,  the  author  admonishes  the  Christians 
to  combine  wisdom  with  simplicity ; and  to  guard  especially 
against  those  subtle  inventions  of  the  devil,  heresies  and  schisms. 
These,  says  he,  arise  principally  from  men's  neglecting  to  keep 
close  to  the  Scriptures,  where  it  may  be  plainly  seen  that  there 
is  but  one  Christian  church,  from  which  we  ought  not  to  suffer 
ourselves  to  be  drawn  away.  It  was  in  order  to  provide  effect- 
ually for  the  unity  of  the  church,  that  our  Lord  founded  it 
especially  upon  the  apostle  Peter;  although  all  the  apostles 
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possessed  equal  power.  Hence  there  is  but  one  bishopric,  of 
which  each  bishop  has  a part.  He  who  by  heresy  separates 
himself  from  this  one  true  Church,  cannot  be  saved.  That  there 
is  indeed  but  one  church,  Cyprian  goes  on  to  prove  from  the  fact 
that  there  is  but  one  God,  one  Christ,  one  faith ; because  our 
Saviour  himself  declared  that  there  should  be  one  fold  under  one 
shepherd ; adding  various  other  proofs  and  illustrations.  “ If,” 
says  he,  “ it  be  objected  that  the  Lord  has  promised  that  where-, 
soever  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  his  name,  there  He 
will  be  in  the  midst  of  them;  let  it  remembered  that  this 
promise  relates  only  to  the  church  and  its  members,  joined  by 
the  bonds  of  unity  and  love,  and  not  to  those  sects  which  have 
separated  from  it.  Such  a separation  is  a great  sin,  and  amounts 
to  an  apostasy  from  Christianity  itself.”  It  is  obvious  that, 
although  most  of  the  positions  contained  in  this  treatise  are,  in 
some  sense,  true ; yet  by  means  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  terms, 
“ one  church,  one  faith,”  &c.,  and  by  arbitrary  assumptions  and 
interpretations,  the  foundation  of  serious  error  is  here  laid, — a 
foundation  which,  by  an  extensive  application  of  the  same  mode 
of  arguing,  was  afterwards  deepened  and  enlarged,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  Christian  truth  and  charity. 

The  book  On  the  Lapsed , (De  Lapsis,)  was  composed  with 
reference  to  the  case  of  those  persons  who  sought  readmission 
into  the  church,  after  having  been  induced  to  offer  sacrifice  to 
idols  in  order  to  avoid  persecution.  The  object  is  to  show  that 
such  persons  ought  not  to  be  readmitted  hastily  or  easily; — that 
the  sin  of  apostasy  was  great  and  inexcusable ; — that  the  lapsed 
ought  not  to  flatter  themselves  that  the  merits  of  martyrs  could 
avail  to  their  immediate  absolution  and  acceptance; — and,  on 
the  whole,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  received  again  into  the 
church  until  after  a long  course  of  penitence  and  discipline,  and 
proofs  of  real  reformation. 

The  treatise  On  the  Lord's  Prayer , (De  Oratione  Dominica,) 
is  chiefly  of  a practical  tendency.  In  this  work,  the  author 
describes  the  disposition  of  mind  appropriate  to  prayer,  and  the 
external  marks  of  reverence  and  devotion  with  which  it  should  be 
attended ; exhorts  to  the  practice  of  common  and  public  prayer ; 
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comments  upon  the  several  clauses  of  the  Lord's  Prayer ; refers 
to  the  customs  of  the  church  in  illustration  of  this  position,  that 
this  prayer  ought  to  proceed  from  the  heart,  as  well  as  from  the 
lips  ; insists  upon  the  necessity  of  combining  alms  with  our 
petitions ; and  recommends  the  practice  of  setting  apart  certain 
hours  of  the  day  and  night  for  the  exercise  of  prayer. 

The  treatise  On  Mortality,  (De  Mortalitate,)  is  a practical 
and  serious  exhortation  to  Christian  courage  and  patience,  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  pestilence  which  raged  extensively  about 
the  year  252.  The  arguments  employed  are,  for  the  most  part, 
scriptural  and  sound ; such,  in  fact,  as  a pious  minister  of  the 
present  day  would  urge  upon  the  attention  of  his  flock  under 
similar  circumstances.  Cyprian  maintained  however,  by  an  easy 
mistake,  that  the  prevailing  pestilence  was  a token  of  the  end  of 
the  world  then  rapidly  approaching. 

The  Exhortation  to  the  Suffering  of  Martyrdom,  (De  Exhor- 
tations Martyrii,)  which  was  composed  at  about  the  same  time 
as  the  former  treatise,  consists  of  the  usual  arguments  to  con- 
stancy and  patience  under  persecution,  for  Christ's  sake,  with 
a collection  of  texts  of  Scripture,  bearing  upon  the  same 
subject. 

The  Address  to  Demetrian , (Liber  ad  Demetrianum,)  was 
composed  upon  the  occasion  of  assertions  made  by  the  heathen 
generally,  and  especially  by  Demetrian,  a magistrate  at  Carthage, 
to  the  effect  that  the  great  pestilence,  under  which  all  parties  were 
suffering,  was  occasioned  by  the  impieties  and  crimes  of  the 
Christians.  Cyprian  here  retorts  this  charge  upon  the  heathen 
themselves ; upbraids  their  idols  with  the  weakness  of  not  being 
able  to  defend  their  own  cause  against  the  Christians,  without 
the  intervention  of  human  power  and  cruelty;  affirms  that 
Christians  do  not  seek  to  avenge  themselves  upon  their  persecu- 
tors, because  they  are  able  patiently  to  commit  their  cause  into 
the  hands  of  the  true  God ; and  that  they  can  well  endure  the 
loss  of  earthly  things,  because  they  have  a better  and  more 
enduring  treasure,  which  temporal  calamities  cannot  reach.  He 
exhorts  the  heathen  to  repent  and  embrace  the  Gospel ; assuring 
them  that  it  was  not  too  lat3  for  them  to  become  partakers  of  all 
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the  grace  and  blessings  which  had  been  purchased,  and  were 
continually  dispensed,  by  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

The  book  On  Good  Works  and  Almdeeds , (De  Opere  et 
Eleemosynis,)  was  written  with  a view  to  promote  contributions 
in  aid  of  the  Christians  who  had  been  captured  during  an  irrup- 
tion of  the  barbarians  into  Numidia.  In  this  treatise  Cyprian 
represents,  as  motives  to  almsgiving,  the  blessings  bestowed  by 
God  upon  ourselves ; the  duty  and  benefit  of  being  rich  towards 
God;  the  groundlessness  of  unbelieving  fear  on  the  part  of 
Christians,  lest  themselves  or  their  families  should  ever  be 
reduced  to  want  by  Christian  liberality ; and  the  certainty  of  a 
recompense  at  the  hands  of  God:  appealing,  in  support  or 
illustration  of  his  positions,  to  the  histories  of  Tabitha,  Elijah 
and  the  widow,  Job,  Tobias,  and  of  the  church  in  the  days  of  the 
apostles.  His  language  is  often  too  strong;  and  he  exceeds  his 
commission  especially  by  declaring,  pointedly  and  unreservedly, 
that  almsdeeds  avail  to  the  obtaining  of  forgiveness. 

The  treatise  On  the  benefits  of  Patience,  (De  bono  Patientise,) 
is  a practical,  judicious,  and  pious  disputation  upon  the  Christian 
virtue  of  which  it  professes  to  treat.  The  author  shows  that 
patience  is  a necessary  part  of  true  wisdom ; recommends  it  by 
the  example  of  God,  of  Christ,  and  of  holy  men,  whose  lives  are 
recorded  in  Scripture ; points  out  the  numerous  occasions  for  this 
virtue,  which  arise  in  the  Christian  life;  refers  to  its  benefits,  and 
especially  its  good  effect  upon  faith  and  hope;  describes  the 
mischiefs  of  the  opposite  temper;  points  out  the  extent  of 
Christian  patience,  and  its  influence  upon  character ; and 
reminds  his  readers  that  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  we  should  not 
attempt  to  avenge  ourselves,  but  refer  our  cause  to  Him  to  whom 
alone  vengeance  belongeth,  and  who  has  hitherto  chosen  to  defer 
His  judgments. 

In  the  treatise  Concerning  Envy  and  III  mil,  (De  Zelo  et 
Livore,)  Cyprian  points  out,  in  a scriptural  and  practical  manner, 
the  evil,  the  origin,  the  sinfulness,  the  misery,  and  the  dangerous 
and  destructive  tendencies,  of  the  unholy  disposition  against  which 
he  writes;  and  shows  its  inconsistency  with  the  demands  andtho 
spirit  of  the  Gospel. 
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The  Epistles  of  Cyprian  are  highly  important  and  valuable, 
both  as  displaying  to  us  the  oharacter  of  this  holy  man,  and  as 
involving  muoh  information  concerning  the  history  and  com- 
plexion of  his  times,  more  especially  concerning  the  aflairs  of 
Christianity  and  the  church  in  general,  and  of  its  ministry, 
government,  and  discipline  in  particular. — In  these  writings  of 
Cyprian,  as  well  as  in  his  other  works,  we  are  especially  delighted 
with  the  sincere  and  primitive  piety  of  the  author ; while  the 
chief  subject  of  our  regret  and  disapprobation,  are  his  mistaken 
views  concerning  the  constitution  of  the  church,  and,  especially, 
his  assertion  of  undue  power  and  prerogative  on  behalf  of  Christ- 
ian ministers ; — of  such  influence  and  authority  as  the  apostles 
never  sanctioned,  and  such  as  no  pastors,  who  have  thoroughly 
imbibed  the  apostolic  spirit,  would  wish  to  exercise  or  to  possess. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

DIONYSIUS  OF  ALEXANDRIA,  suhnamed  THE  GREAT. 

Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  was  a teacher  of  the  church, 
eminent  at  once  for  learning  and  eloquence,  and  for  the  more 
estimable  qualities  of  constancy  and  courage  in  the  profession  of 
his  faith,  and  a well-directed  zeal  in  the  cause  of  truth,  combined 
with  a remarkable  degree  of  prudence,  moderation,  and  love  of 
peace.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  born  in  Egypt,  of  heathen 
parents ; and  that  in  early  life  he  filled  some  respectable  station, 
probably  that  of  a teacher  of  rhetoric  at  Alexandria.  By  means 
of  a perusal  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  the  course  of  his  diligent 
researches  into  the  learning  of  the  age,  he  was  led  to  an  acquaint- 
ance with  Christian  truth ; and  was  thus  induced  to  place 
himself  under  the  tuition  of  the  celebrated  Origen.  When 
Heradas,  who  had  succeeded  Origen  as  the  head  of  the  cate- 
chetical school,  was  raised  to  the  bishopric  of  Alexandria,  upon 
the  death  of  Demetrius,  in  the  year  232,  Dionysius  was  appointed 
as  his  successor.  He  was  then  ordained  presbyter ; and  after- 
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wards,  in  the  year  247  or  248,  he  succeeded  Heraclas  as  bishop  of 
Alexandria;  and  was  himself  succeeded  in  the  catechetical  school, 
probably,  by  Pierius.  Soon  after  the  elevation  of  Dionysius  to 
the  bishopric,  and  during  the  reign  of  Philip,  a persecution  of  the 
Christians  broke  out  at  Alexandria,  which  was  shortly  afterwards 
succeeded  by  the  general  and  more  cruel  persecution  under 
Decius,  who  issued  his  famous  edict,  (which  enacted  that  all 
Christians  should  be  compelled  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods,)  at  the 
end  of  the  year  249,  or  at  the  beginning  of  250.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  this  persecution,  Dionysius  was  obliged  ta  seek 
safety  by  flight.  He  was  once  taken  prisoner ; but  having  reco- 
vered his  liberty,  he  retired  to  a desert  part  of  Libya,  where  he 
remained  in  concealment  until  the  middle  of  the  year  251,  or 
perhaps  until  the  death  of  Decius,  at  the  close  of  that  year. 
From  his  place  of  refuge  he  wrote  various  epistles  to  the 
presbyters  and  other  Christians  of  Alexandria,  giving  them  direc- 
tions for  their  conduct,  and  administering  topics  of  consolation, 
under  their  trying  circumstances.  After  the  return  of  Dionysius 
to  Alexandria,  he  was  most  usefully  and  honourably  employed  in 
endeavouring  to  settle  disputes  connected  with  the  Novatian 
controversy; — in  administering  support  and  consolation  to  his 
church  during  the  fatal  pestilence,  which  broke  out  in  the  year 
252,  and  raged  with  more  or  less  violence  throughout  the  Roman 
empire  during  the  space  of  fifteen  years; — in  refuting  the 
arguments  upon  which  was  founded  an  expectation  of  a mille- 
nium,  or  personal  reign  of  Christ  upon  earth  for  a thousand  years, 
especially  as  taught  in  the  writings  of  Cerinthus,  and  a bishop 
named  Nepos ; — and  in  acting  as  peace-maker  during  the  violent 
disputes  which  took  place,  concerning  the  rebaptization  of  reputed 
heretics  who  wished  to  come  over  to  the  church. 

In  refuting  the  errors  of  Sabellius,  Dionysius  used  some 
expressions  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Son  of  God,  which 
caused  his  own  orthodoxy  to  be  called  in  question,  as  if  he  were 
leaning  to  errors  of  the  opposite  extreme ; but  his  own  explana- 
tions on  this  subject  have  been  considered  satisfactory,  and  it  has 
been  well  remarked,  that  the  circumstance  of  his  supposed 
opinions  having  been  warmly  denounced  is  one  proof,  among 
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many  others,  of  the  prevailing  belief  of  the  early  church  con- 
cerning the  true  and  proper  deity  of  our  Saviour.  The  bishop  of 
Rome,  (Dionysius,)  having  received  a report  of  the  suspicions 
which  attached  to  the  doctrines  held  by  his  brother  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  having  convened  a council  to  take  the  matter  into 
consideration,  remonstrated  with  him  upon  the  subject  by  letter. 
In  reply  to  the  charges  thus  brought  against  him,  Dionysius  drew 
up  a treatise  in  four  books,  entitled,  A Refutation  and  Defence , 
which  he  transmitted  to  the  bishop  of  Rome.  “ Some  few 
fragments  of  this  work  have  been  preserved  to  ns,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  charges  against  Dionysius  were  entirely  ground- 
less. In  the  following  century,  his  authority  was  claimed  by  the 
Arians,  as  being  on  their  side ; but  we  may  be  satisfied  of  the 
falsehood  of  this  claim,  when  we  find  a defence  of  him  written 
by  Athanasius,  his  successor  in  the  see  of  Alexandria,  and  the 
great  opponent  of  the  Arians.  It  must  be  remembered  that,  at 
the  time  when  Dionysius  wrote,  the  Arian  controversy  had  not 
yet  been  heard  of;  and  he  may  have  used  some  expressions 
which  a writer  of  the  fourth  century  would  have  avoided,  as 
being  then  capable  of  two  meanings.  In  exposing  the  errors  of 
Sabellius,  and  in  proving  that  the  Son  of  God  was  not  actually 
the  same  with  God  the  Father,  he  had  dwelt  very  strongly  upon 
those  passages  of  Scripture  which  show  the  human  nature  of 
Christ.  In  arguing  that  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  not  one  and 
the  same  Being,  he  had  observed,  incautiously  perhaps  and  irre- 
levantly, that  a tree  is  not'  the  same  with  the  person  who  plants 
it,  nor  a ship  with  the  person  who  builds  it.  From  these  and 
other  expressions  it  was  inferred,  that  he  meant  to  speak  of  the 
Son  as  made  or  created  by  the  Father.  But  he  said  in  reply,  that 
whenever  he  spoke  of  the  Son  being  made,  he  spoke  with  refer- 
ence to  his  human  nature.  And  he  referred  to  other  illustrations 
which  he  had  used,  such  as  a stem  growing  from  a root,  and  a 
river  flowing  from  its  spring ; where  the  stem  and  the  river  are 
of  the  same  nature  with  the  root  and  the  spring,  though  they 
are  not  actually  the  same.  With  respect  to  the  Son  being  of  one 
substance  with  the  Father,  he  acknowledged  that  he  had  not 
happened  to  use  the  word  consubstantialy  which,  as  he  says,  does 
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not  occur  in  the  Scriptures;  but  he  contended,  that  all  the 
notions  which  are  attached  to  the  term,  are  implied  in  many  pa#* 
sages  of  his  letters,  as  in  the  two  instances  already  adduced  of  the 
stem  and  its  root,  the  river  and  its  spring,  and  in  the  analogy  to 
which  he  had  referred,  of  the  human  son  being  necessarily  of  the 
same  substance  or  nature  with  his  father.  . . . The  charge  brought 
against  him,  of  not  considering  the  Son  to  be  of  one  substance  with 
the  Father,  is  a convincing  proof  that  the  belief  of  the  church  in 
that  day,  on  this  subject,  was  in  accordance  with  Scripture ; and 
that  unless  a man  was  prepared  to  acknowledge  the  true  doctrine, 
he  was  liable  to  be  denounced  as  maintaining  heretical  tenets. 
Whatever  Dionysius  may  have  written  in  his  first  publications 
upon  the  Sabellian  Controversy,  it  is  demonstrable,  from  his 
Refutation  and  Defence , that  he  held  the  divinity  of  the  Son,  and 
his  consubstantiality  with  the  Father,  in  the  fullest  and  highest 
sense  of  which  those  Words  are  Capable.  If  he  is  to  be  suspected 
of  error  at  all,  he  perhaps  caine  nearer  to  what  was  afterwards 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Nestorian  heresy,  which  made  a 
complete  separation  between  the  divine  and  human  nature  of 
Christ  V* 

During  the  persecution  under  Valerian,  which  began  in  the 
year  257,  Dionysius  was  summoned  before  ASmilian,  governor  of 
Egypt,  and  required  to  renounce  the  Christian  religion.  Upon 
his  refusal,  he  was  banished  to  a place  named  Cephron,  in  a 
remote  part  of  Libya.  Here  the  bishop  and  his  friends  were  at 
first  rudely  treated  by  the  heathen ; but,  in  a short  time,  they 
not  only  succeeded  in  allaying  the  violence  of  their  enemies,  but 
even  induced  many  of  them  to  embrace  the  Christian  faith,  and 
unite  with  themselves  in  religious  worship.  In  consequence  of 
this,  Dionysius,  and  some  of  his  fellow  Christians,  were  removed 
to  a place  named  Colluthon,  in  a still  more  inhospitable  region ; 
but  where  the  bishop  enjoyed  greater  facilities  of  intercourse  with 
the  members  of  his  church  at  Alexandria.  Dionysius  had  after- 

1 Burton,  Lectures  upon  the  Ecde-  taken  by  Mr.  Bowman,  in  hi s work  on 
skutidal  History  of  the  first  Three  Cen-  The  AriOns  of  the  Fourth  Century , 
turies,  Lecfc.  27.  A similar  view  of  the  chap.  i.  sect.  5. 
conduct  and  opinions  of  Dionysius  is 
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wards  occasion  to  defend  his  conduct  in  consenting  to  retire 
into  banishment,  against  the  aspersions  of  an  Egyptian  bishop, 
named  Germanus.  About  the  year  260,  he  returned  to  Alexan- 
dria | soon  after  which  time,  himself  and  his  church  were  called 
to  struggle  with  the  difficulties  and  misery  attendant  upon  civil 
oammotion  and  anarchy.  Towards  the  dose  of  his  life,  Dionysius 
wrote  against  the  errors  of  Paul  of  Samosata*,  in  a letter 
addressed  to  the  council  of  Antiooh,  which  met  in  the  year  265, 
for  the  condemnation  and  removal  of  those  errors.  He  would 
probably  have  attended  the  council  itself,  had  he  not  been  pre- 
vented by  declining  health,  and  indeed,  by  the  near  approach  of 
his  death, — an  event  which  took  place  in  the  course  of  the  same 
year,  and  not  long  after  he  had  despatched  his  letter. 

Only  a very  small  portion  of  the  works  of  Dionysius  have  come 
down  to  us ; and  this  chiefly  in  the  shape  of  fragments.  For  the 
earliest  information  concerning  his  life  and  writings,  together 
with  specimens  of  his  works,  see  Eusebius  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  vi. 
0.  29,  35,  40 — 42,  44 — 46 ; lib.  vii.  c.  1,  4 — 11,  20,  28 ; Prwpar. 
Evangel.  lib.  xiv.  c.  23 — 27 ; Hibron.  Oatal . Script.  Eccl , seu  De 
Viris  Must.  o.  69. — Oonf.  Moshbim  De  Rebus  Christ.  Ante 
Const.  M.  Sec.  Tert.  $ 19,  83,  35,  38. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


GREGORY  OF  NEOOESAREA,  subnamed  THAUMATURGU8. 


This  celebrated  man  Was  bom  at  Neoceesarea  in  Pontus,  of 
heathen  parents,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  His  original  name  was  Theodorus.  He  had 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law ; but  having  met  with 


* aThe  fundamental  error  of  Patti 
was  to  deny  that  Christ  had  any  dis- 
tinct personal  existence,  before  the 
time  when  Jesus  was  bom  of  Mary ; 


bat  he  by  ne  means  believed  Jesus 
Christ  to  be  a mere  human  being,  in 
the  modem  sense  of  that  expression.” 
Burton's  Lectures,  Lect.  27. 
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Origen  at  Caesarea,  in  Palestine,  in  the  year  231,  he  was  per- 
suaded by  him  to  addict  himself  to  the  higher  study  of  philosophy, 
and  to  receive  him  as  his  guide  and  teacher.  Having  conducted 
his  pupil  through  a course  of  study  in  dialectics,  natural  and 
moral  philosophy,  and  the  ancient  classics,  Origen  directed  his 
attention  to  the  holy  Scriptures,  as  the  fountain  of  moral  and 
religious  truth.  After  mature  consideration,  Theodoras  declared 
himself  convinced  of  the  truth  of  revealed  religion,  and  was  not 
only  baptized  into  the  faith  of  Christ,  but  gave  evidence  of 
having  deeply  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  When  Origen 
was  obliged  to  retire  to  Cappadocia,  during  the  persecution  under 
Maximinus,  Theodoras  went  to  Alexandria ; but  soon  after  the 
return  of  the  former  to  Caesarea,  in  Palestine,  he  was  joined  by 
his  former  pupil.  Soon  afterwards,  (about  a.d.  240,)  Gregory 
received  ordination,  and  was  appointed  bishop  of  Neocaesarea. 
The  number  of  Christians  at  Neocaesarea  is  said  to  have  been 
exceedingly  small  at  the  time  of  Gregory’s  appointment  to  the 
superintendence  of  their  body;  but  soon  after  he  had  entered 
upon  his  labours,  the  increase  of  converts  was  so  great,  that 
Gregory  resolved  upon  erecting  a church  for  their  accommo- 
dation ; which  is  remarkable  as  being  the  first  building  of  this 
kind  mentioned  in  ecclesiastical  history.  During  the  persecution 
under  Decius,  which  began  in  tho  year  250,  Dionysius  was 
obliged  to  save  himself  by  flight.  After  his  return,  upon  the 
cessation  of  the  persecution,  he  established  the  custom  of  com- 
memorating the  days  upon  which  any  martyrs  or  confessors  had 
died,  with  public  festivities.  And  herein,  says  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  he  acted  wisely ; for  many  persons,  in  his  time,  continued 
in  their  attachment  to  heathenism,  for  the  sake  of  the  festivals  con- 
nected with  its  superstitions ; and  he  hoped  to  gain  over  such 
persons  to  the  true  religion,  by  holding  out  similar  inducements 
in  connexion  with  its  ceremonial.  We  may,  perhaps,  be 
unwilling  to  subscribe  to  this  testimony  respecting  the  propriety 
of  this  proceeding ; but,  while  we  deplore  this  partial  accommo- 
dation of  Christianity  to  a depraved  taste,  and  regard  such  an 
imitation  of  heathenism  as  equally  unnecessary  and  injudicious, 
it  is  gratifying,  at  least,  to  observe  that  the  page  of  history  is  not 
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disfigured  by  traces  of  any  superstitious  or  immoral  practices,  in 
connexion  with  the  early  commemorations  of  martyrs. 

Gregory  combated  the  prevailing  errors  of  his  times,  espe- 
cially Sabellianism,  and  the  doctrines  of  Paul  of  Sainosata.  He 
has  been  charged,  however,  with  having  himself  approximated  to 
the  mistaken  tenets  of  Sabellius;  because,  in  an  exposition  of 
faith  which  he  delivered  in  answer  to  the  calumnies  of  a heathen, 
named  ASlianus,  who  had  represented  the  Christians  as  believing 
in  a plurality  of  gods,  he  declared  that  the  Father  and  the  Son 
are  twoin  representation,  or  in  our  mode  of  conception  (eVt- 
vola),  but  only  one  in  person  (yrroardaei).  But  Basil  answers 
the  charge  thus  brought  against  Gregory,  by  saying  that  he  used 
these  expressions  not  in  the  more  strict  and  accurate  way  of 
teaching  doctrine  (8oypaTi/cm),  but  in  a manner  suited  to  a 
controversy  with  an  unbeliever  (aya>v(,<m/c<os) ; and  he  adds 
that  those  who  took  the  notes  of  his  observations  in  answer  to 
AClianus,  made  some  mistakes  in  recording  his  expressions. 
Gregory,  says  this  writer,  in  disputing  with  a heathen,  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  be  very  precise  in  the  use  of  his  terms ; 
and,  indeed,  he  felt  it  right  to  concede  some  things  to  this  man, 
who  was  favourably  inclined  towards  the  Christian  religion,  lest 
he  should  be  led  to  reject  even  the  leading  doctrines  of  the 
gospel.  And,  hence,  he  made  use  of  several  expressions  con- 
cerning the  Son  of  God,  such  as  “ creature,”  “ made,”  arid  the 
like,  of  which  false  teachers  might  willingly  avail  themselves.— 
These  observations  of  Basil  are  remarkable,  as  containing  one  of 
the  oldest  examples  of  a distinction  which  afterwards  extensively 
prevailed  between  accurate  or  precise  instruction  in  the  Christian 
faith  (Bojfta),  and  a more  lax  and  accommodating  representation 
of  the  doctrines  of  our  holy  religion  (<nry/card/3a<n$,  ol/covofila). 
This  practice,  especially  when  systematized  and  perverted,  was 
doubtless  injurious  to  the  cause  of  truth  ; nor  can  it  be  justified 
either  by  reason  or  by  precedent.  It  may  be  right,  sometimes, 
to  make  only  a partial  promulgation  of  truth,  of  which  mode  of 
procedure  we  find  instances  in  the  teaching  of  our  blessed 
Lord  himself,  of  St.  Paul  at  Athens,  and  of  Origen  in  his  gradual 
training  of  Gregory  and  other  pupils,  and  which  is  expressly 
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commended  in  the  writings  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  and  other 
fathers;  but  it  must  always  be  wrong  to  make  a partial  eon* 
cession  to  error,  or  rather  to  feign  a partial  admission  of  false 
doctrine.  To  apply  to  the  eternal  Son  of  God  expressions  which 
are  true  only  of  a creature,  is  to  do  something  more  than  to  make 
a necessary  or  judicious  concealment  of  the  full  truth1. 

The  history  of  Gregory  after  the  date  of  his  conversion  to 
Christianity,  as  recorded  in  the  works  of  ancient  authors,  is  fhll 
of  legends  concerning  visions,  revelations,  and  wonders  which 
were  attributed  to  him,  and  obtained  for  him  the  appellation  of 
Thaumaturgus,  or  the  Worker  of  miracles.  Many  of  these  are 
highly  absurd  and  inconsistent,  and  all  more  or  less  incredible;  but 
the  narratives  concerning  them  tend  to  support  the  theory,  that 
the  cessation  of  miracles  in  the  early  church  was  gradual,  and 
was  not  completely  accomplished  until  some  time  after  the  death 
of  the  apostles  and  their  fellow-labourers. 

Among  the  most  authentic  sources  of  Gregory's  history  must 
be  reckoned  his  own  panegyric  upon  Origeu.  Eusebius  (Hist. 
Ecd.  lib.  vi.  c.  30;  lib.  vii.  c.  14,  28),  and  Jerome  (Be  Viria 
Illustr.  c.  65 ; Ep.  ad  Magnum) , furnish  but  scanty  notice#  of 
his  life;  although  Ruffin,  in  his  translation  of  Eusebius,  has 
enlarged  the  narrative  by  inserting  passages  from  other  writers, 
(lib.  vii.  c.  25,  according  to  his  division,)  and  these  additions 
have  been  sometimes  cited  under  the  name  of  Eusebius  himself. 
About  a century  after  the  time  in  which  Gregory  flourished,  more 
copious  narratives  of  his  life,  or  rather  elaborate  panegyrics  in 
his  favour,  were  composed  by  the  two  celebrated  brothers, 
Basil  the  Great,  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa ; in  which  they  made  use 
of  materials  communicated  by  their  grandmother,  who  had  lived 
in  Caesarea,  of  which  place  Gregory  was  bishop.  The  account 
of  Basil  may  be  found  in  his  Book  on  the  Holy  Spirit  (c.  29), 
and  in  several  of  his  epistles  (Ep.  28,  al.  62;  ep.  110,  al.  64; 
ep.  204,  al.  75  ; ep.  207,  al.  63).  Gregory  of  Nyssa  compiled  a 
regular  narrative  of  his  life,  copious  in  its  detail,  but  of  little 
historical  value  ("Greg.  Nyss.  Vita  Greg.  Thaumat.)  Theodoret 

1 For  a more  favourable  view  of  this  matter,  see  Mr.  Newman’s  Ariam  of 
the  Fourth  Century,  chap,  i.  sect.  3. 
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( Hceret.  fab.  lib.  ii.  o.  28),  and  Socrates  (Hist.  Bed.  lib.  iv. 
c.  27),  are  writers  of  a still  later  date  who  record  portions  of 
Gregory's  history  ? but  it  is  evident  that  no  dependence  can  be 
placed  on  incidents  in  his  life  recorded  by  these  writers  alone* — 
Gregory  died,  probably,  in  the  year  270. 

Very  small  portions  of  the  works  of  this  celebrated  bishop 
have  come  down  to  us.  His  Panegyric  on  Origen  is  extant.  We 
possess,  also,  a Paraphrase  or  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Ecdesi - 
astieus , by  this  writer ; and  a letter  which  he  wrote  to  a certain 
bishop,  concerning  the  rules  of  discipline  to  be  observed  With 
regard  to  some  offending  members  of  the  church,  entitled  his 
Canonical  Epistle,  which  was  reckoned  by  the  council  of  Con- 
stantinople, a.d.  680,  among  the  canons  of  the  church.  In  it, 
we  find  an  early  reference  to  the  several  degrees  or  classes  of 
penitents,  which  will  be  described  in  the  course  of  the  following 
work.  Several  other  compositions  now  extant,  which  have  been 
attributed  to  Gregory,  are  either  of  doubtful  authority,  or  tnann 
festly  spurious. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

ARNOBIUS. 

Arnobius  was  a native  of  Sicca  in  Africa,  where  he  taught 
rhetoric  With  great  reputation  and  success.  He  wrote  A Dispu- 
tation against  the  Heathen , in  Seven  Books  (Disputationuni 
adversus  Gentes  Libri  7).  In  the  first  and  second  books  of  this 
treatise,  the  author  states  and  answers  the  common  objections  of 
the  heathen  against  Christianity ; — in  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth, 
he  attacks  the  principles  of  idolatrous  worship,  and  exposes  the 
absurdities  of  heathen  mythology; — in  the  sixth  book,  he  declaims 
against  the  temples  and  images  of  the  pagan  deities ; — and  in  the 
seventh,  he  apologizes  for  the  Christians  in  declining  the  use  of 
sacrifices ; the  futility  of  which,  as  offered  by  the  heathen,  he 
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explains  at  large.  It  has  been  supposed  that  this  treatise  was 
written  by  Arnobius  before  he  was  admitted  to  Christian  bap- 
tism ; but  this  point  cannot  be  determined.  The  book  certainly 
does  not  display  any  accurate  or  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Christian  doctrine ; but  the  author  may  have  considered  it  use- 
less to  enter  into  particulars  in  a treatise,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  destroy  the  credit  of  the  opposing  system,  and  to  recom- 
mend Christianity  only  incidentally,  and  in  a general  point  of 
view.  It  has  been  also  remarked  as  singular,  that  Arnobius  does 
not  make  any  reference  to  the  sacred  writings  of  either  the  Old 
or  the  New  Testament ; but  this  he  may  have  studiously  avoided, 
* not  without  reason,  in  disputing  with  men  who  were  not  disposed 
to  acknowledge  the  divine  authority  of  holy  Scripture.  This 
treatise  was  probably  composed  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century.  The  death  of  Arnobius  may  perhaps  be  correctly 
placed  at  about  the  year  325.  (Hieronym.  de  Vir.  Ilimtr.  c.  79; 
Ohron.  ad  an . XX.  Comtantini.) 


CHAPTER  XX. 

LACTANTIUa 

Lucius  Oelius  (or  C^ecilius)  Lactantius  Firmianus.  Neither 
the  time  nor  place  of  his  birth  are  known ; but,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  having  attended  the  lectures  on  rhetoric 
delivered  by  Arnobius,  at  Sicca,  it  has  been  concluded  that  he 
was  a native  of  Africa.  About  the  end  of  the  third  century,  he 
began  to  teach  rhetoric  at  Nicomcdia,  where  he  remained  many 
years.  He  was  entrusted  by  the  Emperor  Constantine  with  the 
education  of  his  son  Crispus ; and  it  is  probable  that  he  did  not 
long  survive  that  unfortunate  prince.  He  died  probably  about 
the  year  325. 

In  opposition  to  the  literary  attacks  made  upon  Christianity 
during  his  residence  at  Nicomedia,  Lactantius  composed  a 
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treatise,  entitled  An  Introduction  to  True  Religion,  or  Christian 
Institutions , in  Seven  Books , (Institutionum  Divinarum  Libri  7,) 
which  he  designed  as  a more  complete  and  accurate  defence  of 
the  Christian  religion  than  those  already  put  forth  by  Tertullian 
and  Cyprian.  This  work  was  completed  about  the  year  320. 

In  the  first  and  second  hooks  of  this  treatise,  Lactantius 
demonstrates  the  falsehood  of  the  heathen  system  of  religion; 
using  many  sound  arguments  against  a plurality  of  gods,  and  the 
folly  of  image-worship ; but  adding  an  unauthorized  account  of 
the  history  and  influence  of  demons  or  evil  spirits,  and  the  origin 
of  evil. — The  third  book  is  employed  in  showing  the  vanity  and 
unprofitableness  of  the  heathen  philosophy,  and  in  exposing  the 
faults  of  philosophers;  a comparison  being  afterwards  made  in 
favour  of  the  power  of  divine  wisdom,  or  religion. — In  the  fourth 
book , the  author  undertakes  to  explain  the  principles  of  true 
religion  and  wisdom.  This  book  is  sadly  disfigured  by  free 
and  unhallowed  speculations  concerning  the  nature  and  eternal 
generation  of  the  Son  of  God ; but  it  contains,  also,  some  more 
correct  remarks  concerning  the  real  divinity  of  our  Lord,  and  the 
union  of  the  divine  and  human  nature  in  his  person.  The  author 
attempts  to  describe  the  great  work  of  redemption  accomplished 
by  the  sufferings  of  Christ : but  this  description  is  most  painfully 
defective,  for  it  represents  the  work  of  the  cross  as  designed 
chiefly  by  way  of  example  or  encouragement  to  believers.  At 
the  close  of  the  book,  the  author  describes  the  origin  of  heresies, 
and  points  out  the  difference  between  the  true  orthodox  church 
and  all  erroneous  sects. — The  fifth  book  contains  a description  of 
the  nature  of  true  righteousness,  which,  says  the  author,  consists 
in  piety  and  justice.  Much  also  is  said  concerning  the  unrea- 
sonableness and  wickedness  of  persecuting  the  Christians  on 
account  of  their  religion. — The  sixth  book  gives  instructions  con- 
cerning the  true  worship  of  God,  and  the  nature  of  good  works. 
We  find  here  many  excellent  remarks  relating  to  the  spiritual 
service  of  God  and  true  holiness  of  life ; but  there  is  a great 
deficiency  of  doctrine  on  many  important  points,  and  the  author 
strongly  maintains  the  unscriptural  tenet  that  works  of  benevo- 
lence take  away  sin.  At  the  close  of  the  book,  Lactantius  insists 
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upon  the  fact  that,  if  any  man  has  fallen  into  sin,  he  may  be 
restored  to  divine  favour  upon  his  repentance  and  reformation, 
(fierdvow,  which,  says  he,  may  be  well  expressed  by  the  Latin 
word  resipiscentia.) — The  seventh  book  treats  of  the  future  rewards 
of  righteousness,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  end  of  the 
world.  The  end  of  the  present  order  of  things  is  here  fixed  at 
the  expiration  of  six  thousand  years  from  the  creation ; and  the 
troubles  of  the  latter  days,  together  with  the  final  triumph  of 
Messiah  over  Antichrist,  are  described  in  accordance  with  the 
writer's  views  of  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  the 
Apocalypse ; but  without  mentioning  either  of  tho^e  books,  and 
with  great  latitude  of  interpretation.  The  author  then,  in  the 
next  place,  gives  a description,  for  the  most  part  fanciful  and 
unwarranted,  of  the  proceedings  of  the  day  of  judgment,  and  of 
the  mode  in  which  separation  will  be  made  between  the  righteous 
and  wicked  professors  of  religion.  He  afterwards  descants  upon 
the  millennium,  or  thousand  years'  reign  of  Christ  upon  earth 
(evidently  founding  his  views  upon  a literal  interpretation  of 
certain  portions  of  the  Apocalypse) ; — -the  subsequent  rebellion 
and  destruction  of  Satan  and  his  hosts,  followed  by  a peace  so 
profound,  that  no  tree  will  be  cut  down  for  the  space  of  seven 
years,  because  the  weapons  of  warfare,  no  longer  needed,  will 
serve  for  firewood; — the  final  glorification  of  the  righteous;— 
the  second  resurrection  of  the  wicked,  and  their  doom  to  ever* 
lasting  torments.  Tertullian  confidently  fixes  the  commencement 
of  the  millennium  at  the  date  of  two  hundred  years  from  the  time 
of  his  writing  (which  would  have  been  the  six-thousandth  year 
of  the  world,  according  to  the  system  of  chronology  then  current). 
— Such,  says  Lactantius  in  conclusion,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  holy 
prophets  which  we  Christians  receive;  he  then  eulogizes  the 
Emperor  Constantine,  to  whom  he  had  dedicated  his  work ; and 
earnestly  calls  upon  the  heathen  to  embrace  Christianity. 

We  must  excuse  Lactantius,  and  other  early  writers,  for  their 
well-meant,  but  mistaken,  statements  on  sacred  subjects;  but 
we  cannot  help  feeling  that  their  language  sometimes  interferes 
with  that  deep  solemnity  and  reverence  which  ought  to  pervade 
the  mind,  while  it  contemplates,  at  humble  distance,  those  awful 
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realities  which  the  Almighty  has  not  thought  fit  to  disclose  to  us, 
or  of  which  he  has  given  only  such  intimations  as  are  adapted  to 
influence  our  practice,  without  satisfying  an  idle  curiosity,  or  a 
vain  thirst  after  unprofitable  knowledge. 

The  Latin  style  of  Lactantius  is  distinguished  from  that  of 
other  early  ecclesiastical  writers,  by  its  superior  clearness  and 
elegance ; and  it  has  obtained  for  him  the  honourable  appellation 
of  the  Christian  Cicero.  As  to  the  contents  of  his  great  work, 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  they  embrace  much  that  is  valuable 
and  instructive,  both  in  an  historical  and  religious  point  of  view ; 
but  it  is  obvious  that  the  author  was  far  less  successful  in 
describing  the  foundations  and  principles  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, than  in  exposing  the  errors  and  absurdities  of  the  heathen 
systems.  He  was  seduced  by  a desire  of  being,  or  appearing  to 
be,  wise  above  what  is  written ; a failing  which  he  possessed  in 
common  with  many  other  pious  fathers  of  the  church  before  and 
after  his  time* 

The  treatise  On  the  Wrath  of  God  (De  Ira  Dei,  Liber  unus), 
consists  of  a series  of  arguments  against  the  assumption  that  the 
Divine  Being  is  incapable  of  wrath  or  indignation.  It  is  directed 
especially  against  the  tenets  of  the  Epicurean  and  Stoic  philoso- 
phers. Lactantius  maintains  that  a love  of  good,  which  is 
allowed  to  belong  to  the  Almighty,  necessarily  implies  a hatred 
of  the  opposite ; he  answers  objections, — such  as  that  if  God  can 
be  angry,  he  must  necessarily  be  subject  also  to  fear  and  desire ; 
that  his  happiness  consists  in  repose ; and  that  he  could  punish 
sin  without  being  angry.  The  author  is  content  to  maintain  a 
true  position,  and  to  refute  a false  one,  rhetorically,  instead  of  care- 
fully explaining  in  what  sense  we  are  to  understand  the  language 
which  he  defends,  and  how  far  the  arguments  of  his  opponents 
are  correct  or  false.  But  the  latter  is  surely  the  course  which 
ought  to  be  pursued  with  regard  to  a question  on  which  much 
that  is  true  may  be  said  on  apparently  opposite  sides. 

In  the  treatise  On  the  Workmanship  of  Gody  or  the  Formation 
of  Man  (De  Opificio  Dei,  vel  Formations  Hominis),  the  author 
adduces  the  wonderful  construction  of  the  human  frame  as  a 
proof  of  the  divine  wisdom  and  providence.  In  conclusion,  he 
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discusses  some  questions  concerning  the  soul,  its  nature,  and  its 
production. 

The  book  On  the  Deaths  of  Persecutors  (De  Mortibus 
Persecutorum),  is  designed  to  show  that  those  emperors  who 
had  engaged  in  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  had  become 
peculiar  objects  of  divine  vengeance  in  their  misfortunes,  and 
especially  in  their  deaths ; and  that  a testimony  in  favour  of  the 
Christian  religion  occurred  from  the  fact  thus  stated.  This 
treatise  contains  some  valuable  historical  notices ; but  it  is  dis- 
figured by  bitterness  of  style.  Its  genuineness  has  been  ques- 
tioned by  some  critics ; but  strongly  maintained  by  Baluze. 

Some  Latin  poems  are  attributed  to  Lactantius.  Two  of 
these,  entitled  Symposium,  and  Carmen  de  Phoenice,  are  admitted 
to  be  genuine;  but  two  others,  De  Pascha  and  De  Passione 
Domini,  are  assigned  with  great  probability  to  a later  date. 

Contemporary  with  Lactantius  was  the  Christian  Latin  poet 
Juvencus,  (Caius  Vettius  Aquilinus  Juvencus,  a Spaniard,)  who 
detailed  the  history  of  the  Gospels  in  four  books  of  Latin  hex- 
ameter verses  (Historic  Evangelic®  Libri  4).  This  poem  con- 
sists chiefly  of  a simple  versification  of  the  narratives  recorded  by 
the  evangelists. 


CHAPTER  XXL 
EUSEBIUS  OF  CjESAREA. 

Eusebius,  bishop  of  Caesarea,  was  born  in  Palestine,  about  the 
year  270.  He  was  ordained  presbyter  at  Caesarea,  where  he 
contracted  an  intimate  friendship  with  the  celebrated  martyr 
Pamphilus, — a connexion  which  he  valued  so  highly  that  he  was 
fond  of  being  called,  by  way  of  distinction,  “ the  friend  of  Pam- 
philus,^ (Eusebius  Pamphili.)  He  was  constant  in  his  attention 
to  this  valued  friend  during  his  imprisonment,  which  was  of  long 
duration ; and  assisted  him  in  the  composition  of  his  Defence  of 
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Origeu , — a work  on  which  he  was  earnestly  engaged,  and  of 
which  some  fragments  have  come  down  to  the  present  time. 
After  the  martyrdom  of  Pamphilus,  Eusebius  himself  was  cast 
into  prison  in  Egypt ; but  he  was  afterwards  liberated  without 
further  loss  or  suffering, — a circumstance  which  gave  rise  to  a 
charge,  apparently  unfounded,  of  his  having  purchased  his  liberty 
by  offering  sacrifice  to  idols,  (Epiphan.  Hcer.  68.) 

About  the  year  315,  Eusebius  was  elected  bishop  of  Caesarea; 
soon  after  which  date  we  find  that  he  was  present  with  other 
bishops  at  Tyre,  on  occasion  of  the  consecration  of  a magnificent 
church  by  Paulinus,  bishop  of  that  city ; before  whom  he  pro- 
nounced an  oration,  in  which  he  congratulated  the  church  on  the 
cessation  of  persecution,  and  its  prosperity  under  the  sunshine  of 
imperial  favour, — dwelt  on  the  love  of  Christ,  and  the  blessings 
of  the  Gospel, — spoke  of  the  erection  of  the  spiritual  Temple  to 
God’s  honour  in  the  soul  of  man, — but  disfigured  his  speech 
by  extolling,  in  the  most  unmeasured,  offensive,  and  dangerous 
manner,  the  person  and  office  of  Paulinus. 

In  the  year  319,  or  somewhat  later,  Eusebius  was  chosen 
bishop  of  Antioch ; but,  although  the  office  to  which  he  was 
invited  was  most  honourable  and  important,  and  the  number  of 
bishops  by  whom  he  was  elected  was  very  large,  he  firmly 
declined  the  honour,  and  chose  to  remain  in  his  own  more  humble 
situation,  in  compliance  with  the  usual  practice  and  regulations 
of  the  church,  which  did  not  admit  of  a bishop’s  translation 
from  one  see  to  another.  He  continued  bishop  of  Caesarea  until 
his  death,  in  the  year  340,  employing  his  time  in  the  zealous 
discharge  of  his  episcopal  duties,  and  in  aiding  the  general  cause 
of  religion  by  his  valuable  writings.  He  was  highly  esteemed 
and  favoured  by  the  Emperor  Constantine ; and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  his  gratitude  to  so  distinguished  a patron  betrayed 
him  into  an  undue  admiration  of  his  person,  and  even  taught 
him  to  adopt  strains  of  flattery  and  panegyric  which  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  sober  dignity  of  truth,  and  are  peculiarly  unsuited 
to  that  simplicity,  uprightness,  and  candour,  which  ought  to 
distinguish  a Christian  minister  in  all  ages  of  the  church. 

The  name  of  Eusebius  was  afterwards  conspicuous  in  the 
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history  of  the  church.  He  acted  an  important  part  in  the  Arian 
controversy,  which  began  about  the  year  320,  and  raged  with 
disastrous  fury  until  the  end  of  his  life ; but  in  this  business  he 
was  so  distinguished  by  his  moderation  and  love  of  peace,  that 
ihe  more  violent  of  the  orthodox  party  did  not  hesitate  to  reproach 
him  with  being  himself  an  Arian  at  heart1.  The  fact  appears 
to  have  been  that,  although  sound  in  his  own  views  of  religious 
doctrine,  and  therefore  incapable  of  subscribing  to  the  tenets  of 
Arius,  he  was  yet  highly  dissatisfied  with  the  intemperate  zeal 
and  intolerance  of  the  orthodox  body,  and  unable  to  do  or  say  in 
their  favour  all  that  they  desired.  He  was  one  of  those  upright 
and  temperate  men  who,  in  the  contest  of  parties,  must  always 
be  either  unknown,  despised,  or  hated. 

Of  the  literary  labours  of  Eusebius,  one  of  the  first  was  a 
great  work  on  history  and  chronology,  entitled  Ohronicon  (irar- 
roSa7TT)  iaropla ) ; in  which  he  undertook  to  describe  the  origin 
and  progress  of  all  nations  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to 
the  time  of  Constantine.  This  valuable  compilation  has,  how- 
ever, perished;  but  some  fragments  of  a translation  by  Jerome 
have  been  preserved,  and  have  been  published,  together  with 
some  other  fragments  of  the  original  work  from  the  Byzantine 
historians,  and  certain  other  additions. 

The  chief  works  of  Eusebius  now  extant  are  the  following : — 
An  Evangelical  Preparation,  or  Preparation  for  the  Demonstration 
of  the  Truth  of  ike  Gospel,  ( IIpo7rapa<7Kevrj  evayyeXi/cfj,  or 
evayyeXi/cijs  airoSel^ed)^  rrpoTrapaaKevrf.)  This  work  is  com- 
prised in  fifteen  books;  in  the  first  six  of  which  the  author 
under  takes  to  show  the  folly  of  heathen  theology  and  worship ; 
and  in  the  others,  to  establish  the  superior  claims  of  Christianity. 

In  the  first  book,  Eusebius  answers  the  objections  commonly 
urged  by  the  heathen  and  Jews  against  Christianity;  he  then 
mentions  some  of  the  blessings  which  this  religion  had  conferred 
upon  mankind ; and  proceeds  to  justify  the  Christians  in  their 
renunciation  of  heathenism,  by  detailing  particularly  the  nature 
of  the  several  systems  of  false  theology.  He  begins  by  stating 

1 Contemporary  with  Eusebius  of  Caesarea  was  another  Eusebius,  bishop  of 
Nicomedia,  who  was  an  Arian. 
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the  opinions  of  the  Greeks,  concerning  the  origin  of  the  world ; 
describes  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  as  the  earliest  kind 
of  idolatry;  and  explains  especially  the  old  Phoenician  theology. 
It  is  in  this  part  of  the  work  that  we  find  a celebrated  fragment 
from  the  writings  of  Sanchoniathon,  the  Phoenician  philosopher, 
in  the  Greek  translation  of  Philo  Byblius. — From  the  Phoenician 
theology,  the  author  passes,  in  the  second  book , to  the  Egyptian, 
which  he  describes  partly  in  the  words  of  Manetho ; and  then  to 
the  Grecian,  which  he  portrays  from  the  writings  of  Diodorus 
Siculus,  Euemerus,  and  Clement  of  Alexandria.  He  displays 
particularly  the  defects  of  Plato’s  system  of  theology,  and  shows 
cause  for  rejecting  the  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  Grecian 
mythology. — The  folly  of  these  allegorical  explanations  is  more 
particularly  shown  in  the  third  book;  in  which,  and  in  the  fourth . 
and  fifth  books , the  author  exposes  the  vanity  of  the  heathen 
oracles  and  arts  of  divination,  and  maintains  that  the  pagan 
worship  was  really  addressed  to  demons  or  evil  spirits,  from  whose 
tyranny  Christ  came  to  deliver  us. — The  sixth  book  contains  a 
refutation  of  the  heathen  doctrines  concerning  fate,  and  the 
influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies  upon  the  destiny  of  man  and  of 
human  affairs  in  general ; and  here,  also,  the  author  asserts  and 
expounds  the  doctrine  of  the  liberty  of  the  human  will.  Having 
thus  assigned  reasons  for  rejecting  the  various  systems  of  heathen 
theology,  Eusebius  proceeds  to  show  why  the  Jewish  system 
deserved  the  preference  which  it  had  received  from  Christians. — 
In  the  seventh  book , he  describes  the  Jewish  religion  as  most 
excellent  and  useful,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  the  best  account  of  the 
nature  of  God,  of  angels,  evil  spirits,  and  men,  and  of  the 
creation  of  the  world. — In  the  eighth  book , we  have  an  account  of 
the  sources  of  the  Jewish  religion ; — of  the  Septuagint  translation 
of  the  old  Testament  (after  Aristeas)  ; — and  of  the  nature  of  the 
Mosaic  theology  and  religion.  The  author  here  asserts  the  secret 
or  double  sense  of  Scripture.  He  extols  the  piety  of  the  Essenes, 
and  the  wisdom  of  Philo. — In  the  ninth  book,  Eusebius  shows 
that  the  best  of  the  Greek  writers  had  frequently  referred  to  the 
history  and  religion,  the  laws  and  customs,  of  the  J ews,  and  had 
even  mentioned  by  name  some  of  their  celebrated  men.  He 
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then  goes  on  to  prove  at  large,  in  the  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  and 
thirteenth  books,  that  the  Greeks  had  borrowed  all  that  was  really 
good  in  their  philosophy  from  the  Jews,  who  were  a much  more 
ancient  people  than  themselves ; (presenting  here  an  expansion 
and  excessive  refinement  of  the  argument  already  brought  forward 
by  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  other  writers.) — In  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  books,  the  inconsistencies  and  disagreements  of  the 
heathen  philosophers,  their  futilities,  errors,  and  wranglings,  are 
alleged  as  reasons  for  abandoning  all  their  systems,  and  giving 
a preference  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scrip- 
tures. 

The  whole  work  displays  the  fruits  of  extensive  and  careful 
reading,  and  is  highly  valuable,  both  as  contributing  to  our  know- 
ledge of  heathen  superstition  and  philosophy,  and  because  it 
preserves  many  fragments  of  ancient  writers  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  lost. 

A Demonstration  of  the  Truth  of  the  Gospel  (EvayyeXifct)  airo - 
Beil; is).  This  treatise  is  the  sequel  of  the  former.  It  consisted 
of  twenty  books,  of  which  only  ten  remain.  The  contents  of 
this  work  are  designed  chiefly  for  the  conviction  of  the  Jews ; and 
accordingly  the  argument  turns  very  much  upon  the  writings  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  upon  the  fulfilment  of  the  Jewish  pro- 
phecies relating  to  the  person  and  history  of  the  Messiah. 

In  the  first  book,  Eusebius  points  out  the  difference  between 
the  Jewish,  heathen,  and  Christian  religions;  and  labours  more 
particularly  to  show  that,  while  the  Jewish  system  was  adapted 
to  only  one  people,  Christianity  on  the  other  hand  was  designed 
for  all  nations,  and  that  the  religion  of  Christians  is  in  substance 
the  ancient  religion  of  the  Jewish  patriarchs,  the  law  of  Moses 
having  intervened  as  a remedy  for  the  idolatrous  propensities 
which  the  Jews  had  contracted  in  Egypt.  The  author  then 
institutes  a comparison  between  the  doctrines  of  Moses  and 
Christ,  and  shows  why  our  Lord  submitted  to  the  ceremonial 
law.  This  is  followed  by  some  observations  relating  to  abstinence 
from  marriage. — The  second  book  is  employed  in  proving  that  the 
divine  promises  of  a Redeemer  conveyed  by  the  J ewish  prophets 
were  designed  to  extend  to  all  mankind ; — that  the  knowledge 
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and  worship  of  Christ  were  to  be  adopted  by  all  nations ; and 
that  the  prophets  had  foretold  the  rejection  of  the  Jews  on 
account  of  their  unbelief,  together  with  the  calling  of  the 
Gentiles. — After  this  introduction,  the  author  approaches  his 
main  subject  in  the  third  book . He  shows  first,  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  true  Saviour  of  the  world ; and  that  he  was  the  subject  of 
many  of  the  Jewish  prophecies ; — he  traces  points  of  resemblance 
between  Moses  and  Christ ; — maintains  that  our  Lord  was  no 
impostor,  and  especially  defends  his  miracles  from  the  unfair 
imputations  of  unbelievers. — In  the  fourth  book , Eusebius  ex- 
pounds the  doctrine  of  our  Saviour's  deity  and  incarnation,  and 
his  work  of  redemption ; detailing  incidentally  some  information 
concerning  the  ministry  of  angels  in  the  government  of  the  world, 
much  more  copious  and  circumstantial  than  any  which  can  be 
found  in  Scripture. — The  following  books  are  occupied  in  proving 
that  all  the  particulars  recorded  in  the  Gospels  concerning  our 
blessed  Lord  were  severally  predicted  by  the  Jewish  prophets. — 
In  the  fifth  book , Eusebius  compares  the  Jewish  prophecies  with 
the  heathen  oracles,  to  the  disparagement  of  the  latter,  which  he 
maintains  to  have  been  under  the  control  of  evil  spirits,  and  to 
have  been  silenced  at  the  coming  of  Christ.  He  then  proves  the 
divinity  of  Christ  from  the  first  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel, 
and  Col.  i.  15,  16 ; and  supposes  that  he  finds  the  same  doctrine 
intimated  in  about  thirty  passages  of  the  Old  Testament.  (Of 
these,  some  of  the  most  remarkable  are  Gen.  xix.  24;  Exod. 
xxiii.  20;  Ps.  xxxiii.  6;  xlv.  7 ; cx.;  Prov.  viii.  22;  Isa.  xlv. 
14,  15 ; XLviii.  12,  seq. ; Zech.  ii.  8 seq.) — The  sixth  book  tends 
to  establish  the  fact  that  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah  among 
men  was  an  ancient  subject  of  prophecy;  and  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  books , the  author  shows  that  even  the  manner,  time,  and 
place  of  his  birth,  and  the  family  from  which  he  was  to  come 
according  to  the  flesh,  were  also  minutely  foretold. — And  lastly, 
in  the  ninth  and  tenth  books , the  author  collects  passages  from  the 
prophets,  in  which  particular  events  in  the  life  of  Christ  upon 
earth  were  announced ; such  as  the  appearance  of  the  star  in  the 
east  (Numb,  xxiv.); — the  flight  of  Christ  into  Egypt  (Isa.  xix.); 
—his  temptation  (Ps.  xci.) ; — his  first  miradle  in  Galilee  (Isa.  ix.) ; 
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— his  walking  upon  the  sea  (Job  ix.  8); — the  treachery  of  Judas 
(p8.  XLi.  10;  lv.  14;  cix.  1,  seq.;  Zech.  xi.  13); — the  darkening 
of  the  sun  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion  (Amos  viii.  9;  Zech. 
xiv.  6,  7); — his  struggle  with  despair;  and  many  other  circum- 
stances and  consequences  of  his  sufferings  and  death  (Ps.  xxii.) 
This  part  of  the  work,  and  indeed  many  others,  would  have  been 
far  more  correct  and  valuable,  if  the  author  had  not  adopted  and 
acted  upon  the  opinion  of  Origen  and  others,  relating  to  the 
supposed  double  sense  of  Scripture. 

Another  treatise  of  Eusebius  in  defence  of  Christianity  is 
that  against  If terocles.  Hierocles  was  a governor  of  Bithynia, 
who  employed  his  pen,  and  other  more  severe  means  of  persecu- 
tion, against  the  Christians.  The  treatise  of  our  author  in  reply 
to  his  book  is  chiefly  occupied  in  exposing  the  fallacy  of  the 
comparison  which  Hierocles  had  instituted  between  the  miracles 
of  our  Saviour,  and  the  wonderful  works  falsely  ascribed  to 
Apollonius  of  Tyana. 

The  Ecclesiastical  History,  in  ten  boohs , ( Iaropla 9 itcfcXyair- 
aarc/crj 9 Xoyot,  SiS/ca,)  is  the  most  important  and  valuable  por- 
tion of  the  writings  of  this  learned  and  indefatigable  author.  His 
design  in  undertaking  this  history  was  to  exhibit  the  divine 
origin  of  Christianity,  its  growth  amidst  persecution,  the  piety 
and  virtue  of  its  teachers,  and  the  steadfastness  of  its  martyrs 
and  confessors  under  sufferings,  and  in  the  face  of  death.  He 
details  accordingly  the  history  of  the  Christian  church  from 
its  foundation  to  the  death  of  Licinius,  a.d.  324,  when  outward 
persecutions  ceased.  By  the  favour  of  Constantine,  Eusebius 
had  access  to  many  original  records  and  documents,  which 
furnished  much  valuable  information  respecting  the  acts  and 
sufferings  of  Christians  in  past  ages;  and  although,  as  may  be 
expected,  he  has  riot  entirely  avoided  error,  nor  can  be  thoroughly 
acquitted  of  credulity,  yet,  on  the  whole,  the  history  is  oompiled 
with  such  a degree  ef  care,  impartiality,  and  laborious  research, 
that  it  constitutes  an  unique  and  invaluable  treasure  of  its  kind. 

Eusebius  presents  us  with  the  first  formal  list  of  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament.  Until  his  time,  no  such  catalogue  or  danon 
had  been  generally  received,  although  the  different  churches 
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agreed  in  esteeming  certain  books  as  undoubtedly  genuine,  while 
some  regarded  a few  as  doubtful.  We  should  arrive  at  the  same 
result  as  Eusebius,  concerning  books  universally  received  or  par- 
tially rejected,  by  collecting  the  testimonies  of  preceding  writers ; 
but  the  chapter  in  which  the  author  makes  his  statement  on  this 
subject  is  peculiarly  valuable  and  important8. 

A history  of  the  Martyrs  in  Palestine , during  the  persecution 
under  Diocletian,  (Ilepl  t&v  iv  HaXaiaTivr)  papTvprjadvT(ov9) 
is  usually  printed  as  an  appendix  to  the  eighth  book  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical History. 

An  important  supplement  to  this  history  is  found  also  in  the 
History  of  the  Life  of  Constantine , in  four  books ; a work,  how- 
ever, which  is  not  exactly  what  its  title  would  lead  us  to  expect, 
but  rather  a continued  panegyric  on  the  emperor  for  the  various 
benefits  which  he  had  conferred  upon  the  church,  and  his  conduct 
in  support  of  the  Christian  religion.  In  this  work,  although  not 
strictly  historical,  as  well  as  in  the  professed  Panegyric  on  the 
emperor,  composed  on  occasion  of  his  haying  completed  the 
thirtieth  year  of  his  reign,  we  find  many  valuable  notices  of  facts 
which  would  otherwise  have  remained  unknown  to  us. 

Eusebius  also  composed  a kind  of  harmony  of  the  four  gospels. 
This  consists  of  ten  lists  (icavovesi)  ; of  which  the  first  contains 
such  narratives  as  are  found  in  all  four  of  the  evangelists ; the 
three  following,  stfch  as  occur  in  three  only;  the  five  next,  such 
as  are  found  in  no  more  than  two;  and  the  last  such  as  are 
preserved  in  only  a single  Gospel. 

We  possess  also,  in  a tolerable  degree  of  preservation,  his 
Scriptural  topography,  a treatise  On  the  names  of  places  in  Holy 
Scripture , (Ilepl  t&v  tottuc&v  iv  rj}  0ela  ypa<f>j),  Onomasticon 
urbium  et  locorum  S.  Scriptur®,  ed.  Io.  Cleric.)  Some  portions 
of  his  Expositions  of  Scripture  have  come  down  to  us.  They 
partake  too  much  of  the  faults  of  the  school  of  Origen ; but  are 
not  without  their  value  in  a critical  point  of  view.  Fourteen 
minor  treatises,  or  rather  sermons,  which  exist  in  a Latin  trans- 
lation, have  also  been  ascribed  to  Eusebius.  Some  treatises 
written  in  the  course  of  the  controversies  with  Arius  and  Mar- 

• Eusebius,  Hist.  Eecl  lib.  m.  c.  35. 
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cellus  of  Ancyra  complete  the  number  of  the  works  of  this 
author  now  extant;  many  other  productions  of  his  labours  and 
pen  having  perished  amidst  the  wrecks  of  time. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


APOSTOLICAL  CONSTITUTIONS  AND  CANONS. 


Two  collections  of  ecclesiastical  rules  and  formularies,  entitled 
Apostolical  Constitutions,  (Aiarayal,  or  8iarSteL9y  t£>v  aitoa- 
toXojv;  Constitutions  Apostolicae,)  and  Apos»lical  Canons, 
(Kavoves  a7ro<rTo\oicol;  Canones  Apostolorum,^rere  attributed, 
in  early  ages  of  the  church,  to  Clement  of  Rx^m  who  was  sup- 
posed to  have  committed  them  to  writing  from  tfll  mouths  of  the 
apostles,  whose  words  they  pretend  to  record.  The  authority 
thus  claimed  for  these  writings  has,  however,  been  entirely 
disproved ; and  it  is  generally  supposed  by  critics  that  they  were 
chiefly  compiled  during  the  second  and  third  centuries ; or  that 
at  least  the  greater  part  must  be  assigned  to  a period  before 
the  first  Nicene  council.  We  find  references  to  them  in  the 
writings  of  Eusebius,  Epiphanius,  and  Athanasius,  writers  of 
the  third  and  fourth  centuries.  A modern  critic  supposes 
them  not  to  have  attained  their  present  form  until  the  fifth 
century1. 


1 The  following  remarks  of  Rosen- 
muller,  quoted  by  Augusti,  represent 
the  general  opinion  of  modern  critics 
respecting  the  date  of  the  Constitu- 
tions:— Certum  est  Constitutiones  in 
hoc  opere  contentas  nec  ab  apostolis 
esse  profectas,  nec  etiam  a Clemente 
Romano  collectas  et  editas.  Quis  au- 
tem  fuerit  auctor,  et  quo  tempore  scrip- 
serit,  id  nemo  facile  defmire  ausit. 
Mihi  eomm  probabilis  est  sententia, 
qui  credibile  esse  existimant,  has  Con- 
stitutiones non  ab  uno  homine,  nec 
uno  tempore,  sed  a diversis  hominibus 
et  variis  temporibus  ponflatas,  et  pri- 


mis  decursu  temporis  additas  esse  no- 
vas, quemadmodum  et  novae  leges  ac 
constitutiones  in  regimine  ecclesiae, 
novis  occasionibus  enatis,  factse  sunt. 
....  Nam  inter  mores  et  instituta, 
quae  in  hoc  opere  recensentur,  alia 
satis  esse  antiqua  et  jam  sec.  ii.  impri- 
mis in  ecclesia  Grseca  recepta,  alia 
autem  non  ante  secul.  iii.  et  iv.  in  usn 
fuissa,  harum  rerum  periti  recte  pu- 
tant,  et  res  ipsa  docet.  Exstitisse 
hanc  collectionem  jam  ante  sec.  iv., 
et,  quod  consequens  est,  ante  Concilium 
Nicaenum,  vel  ex  Eusebii  testimonio 
patet.  Sic  ai^em  loqui  solet  non  de 
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The  Constitutions  are  comprised  in  eight  books.  In  these 
the  apostles  are  frequently  introduced  as  speakers.  They  contain 
rules  and  regulations  concerning  the  duties  of  Christians  in  gene- 
ral, the  constitution  of  the  church,  the  offices  and  duties  of 
ministers,  and  the  celebration  of  divine  worship.  The  tone  of 
morality  which  runs  through  them  is  severe  and  ascetic.  They 
forbid  the  use  of  all  personal  decoration  and  attention  to  appear- 
ances, and  prohibit  the  reading  of  the  works  of  heathen  authors. 
They  enjoin  Christians  to  assemble  twice  every  day  in  the  church 
for  prayers  and  psalmody,  to  observe  various  fasts  and  festivals, 
and  to  keep  the  mbbath,  (#.  e.  the  seventh  day  of  the  week,)  as 
well  as  the  Leifs  day.  They  require  extraordinary  marks  of 
respect  and  reverence  towards  the  ministers  of  religion ; command- 
ing Christians  tMbnour  a bishop  as  a king  or  a prince,  and  even 
as  a kind  of  ^bd  upon  earth, — to  render  to  him  absolute 
obedience, — to  pay  him  tribute, — and  to  approach  him  through 
the  deacons  or  servants  of  the  church,  as  we  come  to  God  only 
through  Christ!  This  latter  kind  of  (profane)  comparison  is 
carried  to  a still  greater  extent ; for  the  deaconesses  are  declared 
to  resemble  the  Holy  Spirit,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  able  to  do 
anything  without  the  deacons.  Presbyters  are  said  to  represent 
the  apostles ; and  the  rank  of  Christian  teachers  is  declared  to  be 
higher  than  that  of  magistrates  and  princes. — We  find  here  also 
a complete  liturgy  or  form  of  worship  for  Christian  churches ; 
containing  not  only  a description  of  ecclesiastical  ceremonies,  but 
the  prayers  to  be  used  at  their  celebration. 

This  general  description  of  the  contents  of  the  Books  of 
Constitutions  is  alone  enough  to  prove  that  they  are  no  produc- 
tions of  the  apostolic  age.  Mention  also  occurs  of  several  subor- 
dinate ecclesiastical  officers,  such  as  readers  and  exorcists,  who 
were  not  introduced  into  the  church  until  the  third  century. 
And  there  are  manifest  contradictions  between  several  parts  of ’ 
the  work.  The  general  style  in  which  the  Constitutions  are 


scriptis  sua  demum  rotate  confictis : 
sed  de  antiquioribus,  qualia  sunt  Her- 
man Pastor,  Epistola  Barnabce,  etc., 
ad  quorum  claasem  dida^al  ab  Co 


referuntur.  Jo.  Ge.  Rosekmulleb. 
Hutoria  Interpretations  Librorum  Sa- 
crorum  inEcclet*  Christ*  p.  i. 
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written  is  such  as  had  become  prevalent  during  the  third 
century. 

It  is  useless  to  inquire  who  was  the  real  author  of  this  work ; 
but  the  date,  and  probable  design,  of  the  forgery  are  of  more 
importance,  and  may  be  more  easily  ascertained.  Epiphaniils, 
towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  appears  to  be  the  first 
author  who  speaks  of  these  books  under  their  present  title, 
Apostolical  Constitutions  {Hceres.  70,  n.  10).  But  he  refers  to 
the  work  only  as  one  containing  much  edifying  matter,  without 
including  it  among  the  writings  of  the  apostles ; and  indeed  he 
expressly  says  that  many  persons  had  doubted  of  its  genuineness. 
One  passage,  however,  to  which  Epiphanius  refers,  speaks  language 
directly  the  reverse  of  what  we  find  in  the  corresponding  passage 
of  the  work  now  extant ; so  that  it  appears  probable  that  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions  which  that  author  used  have  been 
corrupted  and  interpolated  since  his  time. 

On  the  whole,  it  appears  probable,  from  internal  evidence, 
that  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  were  compiled  during  the  reigns 
of  the  heathen  emperors  towards  the  end  of  the  third  century,  or 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth ; and  that  the  compilation  was  the 
work  of  some  one  writer  (probably  a bishop),  of.  the  eastern 
church.  The  advancement  of  episcopal  dignity  and  power 
appears  to  have  been  the  chief  design  of  the  forgery. 

If  we  regard  the  Constitutions  as  a production  of  the  third 
century  (containing  remnants  of  earlier  compositions),  the  work 
possesses  a certain  kind  of  value.  It  contributes  to  gives  us  an 
insight  into  the  state  of  Christian  faith,  the  condition  of  the 
clergy  and  inferior  ecclesiastical  officers,  the  worship  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  church,  and  other  particulars,  at  the  period  to 
which  the  composition  is  referred.  The  growth  of  the  episcopal 
power  and  influence,  and  the  pains  and  artifices  employed  in 
order  to  derive  it  from  the  apostles,  are  here  partially  developed. 
Many  of  the  regulations  prescribed,  and  many  of  the  moral  and 
religious  remarks,  are  good  and  edifying;  and  the  prayers 
especially  breathe,  for  the  most  part,  a spirit  of  simple  and 
primitive  Christianity.  But  the  work  is  by  no  means  free 
from  traces  of  superstition ; and  it  is  occasionally  disfigured  by 
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mystical  interpretations  and  applications  of  Holy  Scripture,  and 
by  needless  refinements  in  matters  of  ceremony.  We  find  several 
allusions  to  the  events  of  apostolical  times ; but  occurrences 
related  exclusively  in  such  a work  are  altogether  devoid  of  credi- 
bility, especially  as  they  are  connected  with  the  design  of  the 
compiler  to  pass  off  his  book  as  a work  of  the  apostles. 

The  Canons  relate  chiefly  to  various  particulars  of  ecclesiastical 
polity  and  Christian  worship ; the  regulations  which  they  contain 
being  for  the  most  part  sanctioned  with  the  threatening  of  deposi- 
tion and  excommunication  against  offenders.  The  first  allusion 
to  this  work  by  name  is  found  in  the  acts  of  the  Council  which 
assembled  at  Constantinople  in  the  year  394,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Nectarius,  bishop  of  that  see.  But  there  are  expressions 
in  earlier  councils  and  writers  of  the  same  century  which  appear 
to  refer  to  the  canons,  although  not  named.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth  century,  fifty  of  these  canons  were  translated  from 
Greek  into  Latin  by  the  Roman  abbot  Dionysius  the  younger;  and 
about  the  same  time  thirty-five  others  were  appended  to  them  in 
a collection  made  by  J ohn,  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Since  that 
time  the  whole  number  (eighty  five)  have  been  regarded  as  genuine 
in  the  east;  while  only  the  first  fifty  have  been  treated  with  equal 
respect  in  the  west.  It  appears  highly  probable  that  the  original 
collection  was  made  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  or 
somewhat  later,  in  one  of  the  Asiatic  churches.  The  author  may 
have  had  the  same  design  as  that  which  appears  to  have  influ- 
enced the  compiler  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions . The  eighty- 
fifth  canon  speaks  of  the  Constitutions  as  sacred  books;  and  from 
a comparison  of  the  two  works,  it  is  plain  that  they  are  either  the 
production  of  one  and  the  same  writer,  or  that,  at  least,  the  two 
authors  were  contemporary,  and  had  a good  understanding  with 
each  other.  The  rules  and  regulations  contained  in  the  Canons 
are  such  as  were  gradually  introduced  and  established  during  the 
second  and  third  centuries.  In  the  canon  or  list  of  sacred  books 
of  the  New  Testament  given  in  this  work,  the  Revelation  of 
St.  John  is  omitted,  but  the  two  epistles  of  Clement  and  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions  are  inserted. 
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OF  THE  CHURCH,  OR  GENERAL  BODY  OF 
CHRISTIANS. 

CHAPTER  I. 

ACCOUNTS  OF  JEWISH  AND  PROFANE  AUTHORS. 

Jewish  and  profane  writers  afford  but  scanty  information  con- 
cerning the  constitution  and  practices  of  the  early  church. 

The  disputed  passage  in  Josephus,  in  which  allusion  is  made 
to  the  divine  author  of  our  religion,  does  not  descend  to  any 
mention  of  his  followers ; nor  do  the  remarks  of  this  writer  and 
Philo,  even  if  we  suppose  that  they  refer  to  the  Christians  under 
the  name  of  Essenes,  offer  much  assistance  in  our  inquiry. 

Greek  and  Roman  authors,  especially  the  latter,  took  but 
slight  notice  of  the  Christian  society  for  sometime  after  the  period 
of  its  foundation;  regarding  it,  probably,  as  a mere  offshoot  of 
Judaism,  or  as  an  insignificant  Jewish  sect.  And,  hence,  the 
passages  in  which  Suetonius  (vit.  Ner . c.  xvi.;  vit.  Claud . c.  xxv.), 
Tacitus  ( Annal . xv.  44),  Arrian,  Antoninus,  Dio  Cassius,  and 
other  writers,  make  mention  of  the  Christians,  throw  little  or  no 
light  on  their  manners  and  customs. 

The  most  important  notices  of  this  kind  occur  in  the  letters  of 
Pliny  the  younger,  who  was  Governor  of  Pontus  and  Bithynia 
in  the  years  110,  111,  and  in  the  writings  of  Lucian  of  Samosata, 
an  opponent  of  Christianity,  who  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  same  century. 

Pliny,  finding  occasion  to  consult  the  Emperor  Trajan  respect- 
ing the  measures  to  be  adopted  with  regard  to  the  Christians  in 
his  province,  many  of  whom  he  had  punished,  merely,  as  he 
states,  on  account  of  their  obstinacy,  or  unflinching  profession  of 
their  faith,  gives  some  insight  into  their  practices,  in  the  following 
passage.  44  They  declared,”  says  he,  44  that  their  fault  consisted 
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only  in  this,  that  it  was  their  practice  to  meet  together  on  a 
stated  day  before  it  was  light,  and  to  sing  a hymn  by  turns  (or  to 
join  in  a set  form  of  words),  addressed  to  Christ  as  God ; binding 
themselves,  also,  by  a solemn  compact,  not  indeed  to  commit  any 
crime,  but,  on  the  contrary,  not  to  steal,  commit  adultery,  break 
their  word,  or  refuse  to  restore  anything  which  may  have  been 
entrusted  to  them.  This  done,  they  used  to  separate,  until  they 
met  again  to  partake  of  a common  (or  ordinary)  meal,  of  a per- 
fectly harmless  character.”  Here  we  find  an  allusion  to  the 
observance  of  the  Lord’s  day;  assemblies  for  worship  early  in  the 
morning  (conventus  antelucani,  Tertull.);  common  prayer,  or 
psalmody,  or  both,  with  the  use  of  responses;  probably,  the  read- 
ing and  exposition* of  the  Scriptures;  and,  evidently,  the  agapae, 
or  love  feasts,  and  the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  supper,  in  an 
evening  or  night  assembly.  This  letter  also  contains  a striking 
proof  of  the  extensive  propagation  of  Christianity  at  the  time  in 
which  it  was  written.  It  is  highly  important  in  many  respects ; 
and  as  it  will  be  a subject  of  frequent  reference  in  the  following 
pages,  I transcribe  the  entire  original,  with  the  emperor’s  reply, 
in  a note1. 

1 Plinius  T&ajavo  ( Eput . x.  97). 

Solenne  est  mihi,  Domine,  omnia,  de 
quihus  dubito,  ad  Te  refcrre.  Quis 
enim  potest  melius  vel  cunctationem 
meam  regere,  vel  ignorantiam  in- 
strueref  Cognitionibus  de  Christianis 
interfui  nnnquam : ideo  nescio,  quid  et 
qua  ten  us  aut  puniri  soleat  aut  quseri. 

Nec  mediocriter  hsesitavi,  sitne  aliquod 
discrimen  setatum,  an  quamlibet  teneri 
nihil  a robustioribus  differant;  detume 
psenitentise  venia,  an  ei,  qui  omnino 
Cbristianus  fuit,  desisse  non  prosit: 
nomen  ipsum  etiamsi  flagitiis  car  eat, 
on  flagitia  cohaerentia  nomini  punian- 
tur.  Interim  in  iis,  qui  ad  me  tanquam 
Christiani  deferebantur,  hunc  sum  se- 
eming modum.  Interrogavi  ipsos,  an 
essent  Christiani.  Confitentes  iterura 
et  tertio  interrogavi,  supplicium  mina- 
tus : perseverantes  duci  jussi.  Neque 
enim  dubitabam,  qualecunque  e3set 


quod  faterenlur,  pervicaciam  certe  et 
inflexibilem  obstinationem  debere  pu- 
niri. Fuerunt  alii  similis  amentim : 
quos,  quia  cives  Romani  erant,  anno- 
tavi  in  urbem  remit  tendos.  Mox  ipso 
tractatu,  ut  fieri  solet,  diffundente  se 
crimine,plures  species  inciderunt.  Pro- 
positus est  libellus  sine  autore,  multo- 
rum  nomina  continens,  qui  negarent,  se 
esse  Cbristianos  aut  fuisse.  Cum  pr®- 
eunte  me  Deos  appellarent,  et  imagini 
Turn,  quam  propter  hoc  jusseram  cum 
simulacris  numinum  affeni,  thure  ac 
vino  supplicarent,  prseterea  maledice- 
rent  Christo,  quorum  nihil  cogi  posse 
dicuntur,  qui  sunt  revera  Christiani; 
ergo  dimittendos  putavi.  Alii  ab  in- 
dice nominati,  esse  Jse  Christianas 
dixerunt,  et  mox  negaverunt:  fuisse 
quidem,  sed  desisse,  qui  dam  ante  tri- 
ennium,  quidem  ante  plures  annos, 
nonnemo  etiam  ante  viginti  quoque. 
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Lucian  of  Samosata,  an  opponent  of  the  Christian  faith,  had 
many  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  its  large  and 
increasing  body  of  professors  in  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Gaul,  Italy, 
and  other  countries.  His  writings  (De  Morte  Peregrini,  Phi- 
lopseudes,  Pseudomantis),  contain  many  allusions  to  the  rites  and 
practices  of  the  early  church.  He  represents  the  Christians  as 
worshippers  of  “a  man  who  had  been  crucified  in  Palestine,” 
whom  they  regarded  as  their  lawgiver.  He  makes  mention  of 
their  public  worship,  and  their  observance  of  peculiar  religious 
ceremonies;  their  fraternal  union  among  themselves;  their 
renunciation  of  idolatry,  and  contempt  of  false  gods ; their  readi- 
ness to  assist  and  support  the  sick  and  poor,  and  their  insti- 
tutions for  these  purposes;  their  agapae,  or  love-feasts;  their 
possession  and  use  of  sacred  books ; and  their  rigorous  discipline, 
as  shown  in  the  practice  of  excommunicating  offenders. 


Omnes  et  imaginem  Tuam,  Deorumque 
simulacra  venerati  sunt,  et  Christo 
m&ledixerunt.  Affirmabant  autem, 
hanc  fuisse  summam  vel  culpae  sum  vel 
erroris,  quod  essent  soliti  stato  die 
ante  lucem  convenire,  carmenque 
Christo  quasi  Deo  dicere  secum  invi- 
cem;  seque  Sacramento,  non  in  scelus 
aliquod  obstringere,  sed  ne  fUrta,  ne 
latrocinia,  ne  adulteria  committerent, 
ne  fidem  fallerent,  ne  depositum  appel- 
lati  abnegarent ; quibus  peractis,morem 
sibidiscedendi  fuisse  rursusque  coeundi 
ad  capiendum  cibum,  promiscuum  ta- 
rn en  et  innoxium : quod  ipsum  facere 
desisse  post  edictum  meum,  quo  secun- 
dum mandate  tua  hmtarias  esse  vetue- 
ram.  Quo  magis  necessarium  credidi, 
ex  duabus  ancillis,  quae  ministree  dice- 
bantur,  quid  esset  veri  et  per  tormenta 
queer  ere.  8ed  nihil  aliud  inveni,  quam 
superstitionem  pravam  et  immodicam. 
Ideo  dilata  cognitione  ad  consulendum 
Te  decurri.  Visa  est  enim  mill!  res 
digna  consultatione,  maxime  propter 
periclitantium  numerum.  Multi  enim 
omnis  setatis,  omnis  ordinis,  utriusque 
sexus  etiam,  vocantur  in  periculum  et 
vocabuntur : neque  enim  civitates  tan- 


tum,  sed  vicos  etiam  atque  agros,  super- 
stitionis  istius  contagio  pervagata  est. 
Quae  videtur  sisti  et  corrigi  posse* 
Certe  satis  constat,  prope  jam  desolata 
templa  coepisse  celebrari,  et  sacra  so- 
lennia  diu  intermissa  repeti,  passimque 
venire  victimas,  quarum  adhuc  rarissi- 
mus  emtor  inveniebatur.  Ex  quo 
facile  est  opinari,  quae  tut-ba  hominum 
emendari  possit,  si  sit  poenitentiae 
locus. 

Taajanus  Plinio  (Eput.  x,  98).* 
Actum,  quern  debuisti,  mi  Secunde,  in 
excutiendis  causis  eorum,  qui  Chris t- 
iani  ad  te  delati  fuerant,  secutus  es. 
Neque  enim  in  universum  aliquid, 
quod  quasi  certain  formam  habeat,  con- 
stitui  potest.  Conquaerendi  non  sunt : 
si  deferantur  et  arguantur,  puniendi 
sunt ; ita  tamen,  ut  qui  negaverit  se 
Christianum  esse,  idque  re  ipsa  mani- 
feetum  fecerit,  i.  e.,  supplicando  Diis 
nostris,  quam  vis  suspectus  in  prmteri- 
tum  fuerit,  veniam  ex  poenitentia  im- 
petret  Sine  autore  vero  propositi 
libelli,  nullo  crimine  locum  habere 
debent:  nam  et  pessimi  exempli  nec 
nostri  seculi  est. 
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The  testimony  of  Celsus,  preserved  by  Origen,  is  important 
for  its  information  respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  Christians  in  his 
day,  but  it  affords  little  or  no  insight  into  their  customs  and 
observances; 

Julian  the  apostate  ( Episiola  ad  Artacivm,  povtificem  Gala- 
tia) refers  to  the  charitable  institutions  of  the  Christians,  their 
ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  their  education  of  the  young. 


The  epistles  Of  Pliny  and  Trajan,  which  have  been  quoted  in 
a note  to  this  chapter,  ate  on  many  accounts  so  importaut  in 
ecclesiastical  history  and  antiquities,  that  I deem  it  right  to  . 
Subjoin  Melmoth’s  translation,  for  the  sake  of  those  among  my 
readers  who  may  not  be  conversant  with  the  original  Latin. 

44  The  letter  of  Pliny,”  says  Melmoth  in  a note,  44  is  esteemed  as 
almost  the  only  genuine  monument  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity 
relating  to  the  times  immediately  succeeding  the  apostles,  it 
having  been  written  at  most  not  above  forty  years  after  the  death 
of  St.  Paul.  It  was  preserved  by  the  Christians  themselves,  as  a 
clear  and  unsuspicious  evidence  of  the  purity  of  their  doctrines, 
and  is  frequently  appealed  to  by  the  early  writers  of  the  church 
against  the  calumnies  of  their  adversaries.” 

Pliny  to  the  Emperor  Trajan. 

44  It  is  a rule,  Sir,  which  I inviolably  observe,  to  refer  myself  to 
you  in  all  my  doubts ; for  who  is  more  capable  of  removing  my 
scruples,  or  informing  my  ignorance?  Having  never  been 
present  at  any  trials  concerning  those  who  profess  Christianity,  I 
am  unacquainted  not  only  with  the  nature  of  their  crimes,  or  the 
measure  of  their  punishment,  but  how  far  it  is  proper  to  enter 
into  an  examination  concerning  them.  Whether,  therefore,  any 
difference  is  usually  made  with  respect  to  the  ages  of  the  guilty, 
or  no  distinction  is  to  be  observed  between  the  young  and  the 
adult;  whether  repentance  entitles  them  to  a pardon;  or,  if  a 
man  has  been  once  a Christian,  it  avails  nothing  to  desist  from 
his  error;  whether  the  very  profession  of  Christianity,  unattended 
with  any  criminal  act,  or  only  the  crimes  themselves  inherent  in 
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the  profession,  are  punishable ; in  all  these  points  I am  greatly 
doubtful.  In  the  mean  while,  the  method  I have  observed 
towards  those  who  have  been  brought  before  me  as  Christians,  is 
this: — I interrogated  them  whether  they  were  Christians;  if 
they  confessed,  I repeated  the  question  twice  again,  adding 
threats  at  the  same  time;  when,  if  they  still  persevered,  I ordered 
them  to  be  immediately  punished ; for  I was  persuaded,  what- 
ever the  nature  of  their  opinions  might  be,  that  a contumacious 
and  inflexible  obstinacy  certainly  deserved  correction.  There 
were  others  also  brought  before  me,  possessed  with  the  same 
infatuation,  but  being*  citizens  of  Rome  I directed  them  to  be 
carried  thither.  But  this  crime  spreading,  (as  is  usually  the 
case,)  while  it  was  actually  under  prosecution,  several  instances 
of  the  same  nature  occurred.  An  information  was  presented  to 
me  without  any  name  prescribed,  containing  a charge  against 
several  persons,  who  upon  examination  denied  they  were  Christ- 
ians, or  had  ever  been  so.  They  repeated  after  me  an  invocation 
to  the  gods,  and  offered  religious  rites  with  wine  and  frankincense 
before  your  statue,  (which  for  this  purpose  I had  ordered  to  be 
brought,  together  with  those  of  the  gods,)  and  even  reviled  the 
name  of  Christ : whereas  there  is  no  forcing,  it  is  said,  those  who 
are  really  Christians  into  a compliance  with  any  of  these  articles. 

I thought  proper,  therefore,  to  discharge  them.  Some  of  those 
who  were  accused  by  a witness  in  person,  at  first  confessed 
themselves  Christians,  but  immediately  after  denied  it;  while 
the  rest  owned  indeed  that  they  had  been  of  that  number  for- 
merly, but  had  now  (some  above  three,  others  more,  and  a few 
above  twenty  years  ago)  forsaken  that  error.  They  all  worshipped 
your  statue  and  the  images  of  the  gods,  throwing  out  impreca- 
tions also  at  the  same  time  against  the  name  of  Christ.  They 
affirmed  that  the  whole  of  their  guilt  or  error  was,  that  they  met 
on  a certain  stated  day  before  it  was  light,  and  addressed  them- 
selves in  a form  of  prayer  to  Christ,  as  to  some  god,  binding 

9 It  was  one  of  the  privileges  of  a of  the  people ; which  seems  to  have 
Homan  citizen,  secured  by  the  Sem-  been  still  so  far  in  force,  as  to  make  it 
pronian  law,  that  he  could  not  be  necessary  to  send  the  persons  here 
capitally  convicted  but  by  the  suffrage  mentioned  to  Rome.— Mel  moth. 
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themselves  by  a solemn  oath,  not  for  the  purposes  of  any  wicked 
design,  but  never  to  commit  any  fraud,  theft,  or  adultery ; never 
to  falsify  their  word,  nor  deny  a trust  when  they  should  be  called 
upon  to  deliver  it  up ; after  which  it  was  their  custom  to  separate, 
and  then  re-assemble,  to  eat  in  common  a harmless  meal.  From 
this  custom,  however,  they  desisted  after  the  publication  of  my 
edict,  by  which,  according  to  your  orders,  I forbade  the  meeting 
of  any  assemblies.  After  receiving  this  account,  I judged  it  so 
much  the  more  necessary  to  endeavour  to  extort  the  real  truth,  by 
putting  two  female  slaves  to  the  torture,  who  were  said  to  admi- 
nister in  their  religious  functions8:  but  I could  discover  nothing 
more  than  an  absurd  and  excessive  superstition.  I thought  proper, 
therefore,  to  adjourn  all  further  proceedings  in  this  affair,  in  order 
to  consult  with  you.  For  it  appears  to  be  a matter  highly 
deserving  your  consideration,  more  especially  as  great  numbers 
must  be  involved  in  the  danger  of  these  persecutions,  this  inquiry 
having  already  extended,  and  being  still  likely  to  extend,  to 
persons  of  all  ranks  and  ages,  and  even  of  both  sexes.  For  this 
contagious  superstition  is  not  confined  to  the  cities  only,  but  has 
spread  its  infection  among  the  country  villages.  Nevertheless  it 
still  seems  possible  to  remedy  this  evil,  and  restrain  its  progress. 
The  temples,  at  least,  which  were  almost  deserted,  begin  now  to 
be  frequented ; and  the  sacred  solemnities  after  a long  intermis- 
sion are  again  revived;  while  there  is  a general  demand  for  the 
victims,  which  for  some  time  past  have  met  with  but  few  pur- 
chasers. From  hence  it  is  easy  to  imagine,  what  numbers  might 
be  reclaimed  from  this  error  if  a pardon  were  granted  to  those 
who  shall  repent.” 

Trajan  to  Pliny. 

“ The  method  you  have  pursued,  my  dear  Pliny,  in  the  proceed- 
ings against  those  Christians  which  were  brought  before  you,  is 
extremely  proper ; as  it  is  not  possible  to  lay  down  any  fixed 
plan,  by  which  to  act  in  all  cases  of  this  nature.  But  I would 
not  have  you  officiously  enter  into  any  inquiries  concerning  them. 
If  indeed  they  should  be  brought  before  you,  and  the  crime  is 


8 Deaconesses. 
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proved,  they  must  be  punished;  with  this  restriction,  however, 
that  when  the  party  denies  himself  to  be  a Christian,  and  shall 
make  it  evident  that  he  is  not,  by  invoking  qur  gods,  let  him 
(notwithstanding  any  former  suspicion)  be  pardoned  upon  his 
repentance.  Informations  without  the  accuser's  name  subscribed 
ought  not  tn  be  received  in  prosecutions  of  any  sort ; as  it  is 
introducing  a very  dangerous  precedent,  and  by  no  means  agree- 
able tq  the  equity  of  my  government." 


CHAPTER  II. 

§ 1.  NAMES  ASSUMED  BY  CHRISTIANS. 

Tub  common  appellations  of  the  professors  of  the  Christian 
religion  which  occur  in  the  New  Testament,  and  were  current 
among  themselves  at  the  date  of  the  Apostolical  Epistles,  are  the 
following : — Saints,  or  the  holy  people  ( ayioi ) ; believers,  or  the 
faithful,  (irioTevaavres,  mo-rot)  ; the  chosen , or  elect  (e/cXe/croi) ; 
the  disciples  (fiadrjrcit) ; the  brethren  (d8e\</>ot) ; the  people  of 
Ood  (Xaor  tov  0eov) ; and  the  like.  These  names  were  derived 
from  the  Jewish  nomenclature;  and  were  expressive  of  certain 
dispositions  and  privileges  which  belonged  to  the  sincere  pro- 
fessors of  the  gospel. 

Epiphanius  and  Eusebius  mention  the  name  Jessceans , as  one 
of  the  first  distinctive  appellations  with  which  the  church  was 
acquainted ; but  it  does  not  exactly  appear  by  whom,  or  in  what 
sense,  this  title  was  applied \ 


1 “Epiphanius  ( Hcer.  xxix. n.  4.) says 
they  were  also  called  'lc<r<raioit  Jes- 
sseans;  either  from  Jesse,  the  father  of 
David,  or,  which  is  more  probable,  from 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  He  adds 
that  Philo  speaks  of  them  under  this 
appellation  in  his  book  ir*p\  ’it&cratcov, 
which  he  affirms  to  be  no  other  but 
Christians,  who  went  by  that  name  in 
Egypt,  whilst  St.  Mark  preached  the 
gospel  at  Alexandria.  This  book  of| 


Philo  is  now  extant  under  another 
title,  Ilf  pi  /Siou  $€(opr)TiKov,  Of  the  con- 
templative life;  and  so  it  is  cited  by 
Eusebius  ( Hist.  Eccl . lib.  ii.  c.  17),  who 
is  also  of  opinion  that  it  is  nothing  but 
a description  of  the  Christians  in  Egypt, 
whom  he  calls  Therapeula , which  sig- 
nifies either ( worshippers  of  the  true 
God,’  or  * spiritual  physicians,*  who 
undertook  to  cure  men’s  minds  of  all 
vicious  and  corrupt  affections.  But 
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No  choice  of  either  of  these  names,  as  a distinguishing  and 
permanent  title  of  the  body,  appears  to  have  been  made,  at  first, 
by  Christians  themselves.  They  did  not,  perhaps,  contemplate 
any  future  condition  of  the  church,  in  whieh  the  various  appel- 
lations that  have  been  mentioned  would  not  be  applicable,  in 
the  strictness  of  their  meaning,  to  all  who  should  embrace  the 
faith  of  the  gospel.  And  it  is  likely  that  they  were  averse  from 
adopting  any  name  of  a sectarian  cast,  or  any  denomination 
whatever  which  should  not  appear  to  flow  immediately  from 
their  own  principles,  character,  or  prospects.  But  it  is  a fact, 
however  deeply  to  be  deplored,  that  the  names  which  were  thus 
current  at  first,  do  not  apply  in  the  strictness  of  their  meaning, 
or  indeed  in  any  good  sense  whatever,  to  a large  number  of 
persons  who  have  since  that  time  professed  the  faith  of  the 
gospel. 

Another  general  name,  descriptive  of  men's  professed  relation 
to  the  head  of  the  spiritual  body,  which  was  introduced  at  a very 
early  period,  soon  gained  a preference  over  all  others,  and  was 
universally  adopted.  The  disciples  were  called  by  that  title 
which  has  prevailed  ever  since, — Christians. 

There  oan  be  no  doubt  that  this  name  was  at  first  applied  to 
the  disciples  by  way  of  contempt,  or  as  a term  of  reproach.  The 
form  of  the  word  (Xpurriq,vbs)  bespeaks  its  Roman  origin.  And 
in  the  passages  of  the  New  Testament  in  which  it  occurs,  there 
is  no  intimation  that  it  had  originated  among  Christians  them- 
selves ; while  the  context,  in  one  place,  expressly  refers  to  the 
contempt  and  persecution  which  were  incurred  by  those  who 
bore  the  name.  “The  disciples  were  called  Christians  first  in 
Antioch,"  Acts  xi.  26.  “ Agrippa  said  unto  Paul,  Almost  thou 


whether  this  name  was  invented  by 
Philo,  as  most  proper  to  express  their 
way  of  living,  or  was  then  the  com- 
mon name  of  believers  in  Egypt,  before 
the  name  Christian  was  spread  all  over 
the  world,  Eusebius  does  not  undertake 
to  determine.  However,  he  tells  us  it 
was  a name  given  to  the  Christians ; 
and  St,  Jerome  is  so  positive  in  it,  that 


for  this  reason  he  gives  Philo  a place 
in  his  catalogue  of  ecclesiastical  wnters, 
telling  us  that  he  wrote  a book  con- 
cerning the  first  church  of  St.  J^ark  at 
Alexandria.”  Bingham  hook  i. 
ch.  i.  } 1.— But  Eusebius  was  wrong' 
in  supposing  that  the  Therapentse  of 
PhUo  were  Christians. — See  Buxton, 
Lectures,  Lect,  x. 
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persuadest  me  to  be  a Christian,"  Acts  xxvi.  28. — “ If  any  man 
Buffer  as  a Christian , let  him  not  be  ashamed,"  1 Peter  iv.  16  ; 
to  which  there  appears  to  be  an  allusion  also  in  v.  14,  “ If  ye  be 
reproached  for  the  name  of  Christ  (iv  ovofiarc  Xpicrrov),  happy 
are  ye."  The  Jews  appear  to  have  distinguished  the  Christians 
by  the  contemptuous  appellation  of  Galileans  (Acts  ii.  7),  or  the 
sect  of  the  Nazarenes , (Acts  xxiv.  5.) 

But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  this  name,  it  was 
soon  cheerfully  adopted  by  Christians  themselves.  They  willingly 
assumed  the  name  of  the  Lord  and  Master  whom  they  served, 
and  in  whose  service  they  gloried  and  rejoiced;  complying 
perhaps  designedly,  in  this  particular  instance,  with  the  rule  of 
the  apostle ; “ on  their  part  he  is  evil  spoken  of,  but  on  your  part 
he  is  glorified. — If  any  man  suffer  as  a Christian,  let  him  not  be 
ashamed,  but  let  him  glorify  God  on  this  behalf,"  1 Pet.  iv. 
14,  16.  The  early  Christian  writers  relate  several  instances  of 
martyrs  who,  when  put  to  the  torture,  persisted  in  returning  to 
the  questions  of  their  persecutors  this  single  answer — “ I am  a 
Christian!"  (Eusebius,  Hist . Feel.  lib.  v.  c.  1 ; Chrysostom, 
Horn.  xLvi.  t.  i.  p.  532,  ed . Franc.) 

The  ancients  speak  with  approbation  of  this  name,  inasmuch 
as  it  contains  no  indication  of  adherence  to  any  particular  sect  or 
party  in  the  church,  but  expresses  only  an  attachment  to  the 
common  religion.  “ I honour  Peter,"  says  Gregory  Nazianzen  . 
(Orat.  31),  “but  I am  not  called  a Petrian  ; I honour  Paul,  but 
I am  not  called  a Paulian.  I am  named  after  no  man,  for  I 
belong  to  God."  Epiphanius  ( Han'es.  42),  observes,  “No  sect 
or  Church  is  called  by  the  name  of  an  apostle.  We  hear  nothing 
of  Petrians,  Paulians,  Bartholomseans,  or  Thaddseans ; for  all  the 
apostles  from  the  beginning  had  but  one  doctrine,  preaching  not 
themselves,  but  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord.  Hence,  they  gave  to  all 
the  churches  but  one  name ; not  their  own,  but  the  name  of 
Christ,  from  the  time  that  they  were  first  called  Christians  in 
Antioch." 

By  mistake,  the  professors  of  the  gospel  were  sometimes 
called  Chrestiani,  instead  of  Christiani . The  allusion  contained 
in  the  Greek  word  Christas,  (a  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Messiah, 
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«.  the  Anointed,)  was  not  understood  by  the  opponents  of  the 
new  religion,  to  whom  the  word  Chrestue,  i.  good,  was  more 
familiar.  And  as  the  members  of  the  persecuted  sect  exhibited 
extraordinary  piety  and  virtue,  it  was  natural  for  the  heathen  to 
suppose  that  they  had  adopted  a distinctive  appellation  from  this 
honourable  circumstance.  Passages  from  ancient  writers  relating 
to  the  name  Christianus  or  Chrestianus,  are  inserted  in  a note*. 

The  name  Catholic* or  Catholics,  denoting  an  adherence  to 
the  universal  faith,  was  introduced  after  the  rise  and  spread  of 
sects  which  maintained  peculiar  opinions,  and  separated  them- 
selves from  the  general  body.  It  is  obvious  that  this  name  would 
be  claimed  by  all  persons  who  supposed  that  their  faith  was  that 
of  the  earliest  ages  of  the  church,  and  such  as  ought  to  be,  at  all 
times,  universal. 

Ecclesiastic i,  or  members  of  the  church,  another  name  adopted 
upon  the  same  ground,  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  writings 
of  Eusebius,  Origen,  Epiphanius,  and  Cyril  of  Jerusalem.  This 
name  was  at  first  applied  to  Christians  in  general,  though  after- 
wards restricted  to  the  clerical  body*. 

Dogmatici , or  (oi  rov  Soyfiaros),  i.  e.,  the  professors  of  the 
true  Christian  doctrine.  This  also  was  a term  of  general  appli- 
cation, not  confined  to  Christian  teachers. 

In  opposition  to  the  Gnostics,  commonly  so  called,  the  early 
Christians  sometimes  styled  themselves  the  true  Gnostics , as  being 


* Nero  qucesitissimis  pcenis  affecit, 
quos,  per  flagitia  invisos,  vulgus  Chris • 
Hanos  appellabat.  Auctor  nominis  ejus 
Christus , Tiberio  imperitante,  per  pro- 
curatorem  Pontium  Pilatura  supplicio 
affectus  erat.  Tacit.  Annal . lib.  xv. 
c.  44. — Judaoos,  impulsore  Chresto , as- 
gidue  tumultuantes  Roma  expulit 
Sue  tow.  Fit.  Claudii , c.  25. — Chris- 
tianas, quantum  interpretatio  est,  de 
unctions  deducitur.  Bed  et  cum  per- 
peram  Chrestianus  pronuntiatur  a vobis 
(nam  nec  nominis  certa  est  notitia 
penes  vos),  de  suavitate  vel  benignitate 
eompositum  est.  Oditur  ergo  in  homi- 
nibus  innocuis  etiara  nomen  innocuum. 
Teatull.  Apolog.  c.  3. — Xpioruivoi 


yhp  eTvai  KarrjyopovpeBa'  t6  he  Xprjorbv 
fuaeioBai  ov  blumov.  Justiw.  Mart. 
Apolog . i.  $ 4. — Exponenda  hujus  no- 
minis (Christi)  ratio  est  propter  igno- 
rantium  errorem,  qui  eum  immutata 
litera  Chrestum  solent  dicere.  Lac- 
tan  t.  Institut.  Dio . lib.  iv.  c.  7- — Con/* 
Euseb.  Hist  Eccl  lib.  v.  c.  1. 

3 Tribus  modis  dicitur  Ecclesiasticus. 
Interdum  enim  accipitur  pro  Christ- 
iano,  et  opponitur  Gentili.  • • . 
Interdum  vero  designat  Catholicum, 
et  opponitur  Hoeretico.  . . . Denique 
interdum  denotat  eum  qui  in  clero  est 
constitutus,  et  opponitur  sseculari  sCu 
Laico. — Yales.  Not.  in  Eusk^  Hist, 
Eccl . lib.  ii.  c.  25. 
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in  possession  of  real  knowledge,  derived  from  the  pure  source, 
and  not  corrupted  by  human  additions. 

The  terms  Theophori , Christophori , (&€o<f>6poi,  Xpiorofyopoi,) 
were  used  chiefly  as  epithets,  or  significant  names,  denoting  the 
character  of  Christians  as  persons  devoted  to  the  worship  or 
service  of  God  and  Christ. 

The  Greek  word  Ichthys  composed  of  the  initials  of 

the  Greek  words  for  Jesus  Christ*  the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour, 
('Iijoofo  Xp lotos  OeoO  vtos  SwTrfp),  and  signifying  in  that 
language,  a fishy  was  a symbolical  term,  in  conventional  Use 
dhiefly  during  the  periods  of  persecution4. 

Hence,  and  with  allusion  to  the  water  of  baptism,  the  early 
Christians  sometimes  called  themselves  Piscictdiy  or  Fishes. — 
(Tebtull.  De  Bapt . c.  1.) 


§ 2.  NAMES  APPLIED  TO  CHRISTIANS  BY  YrAY  OF 
REPROACH. 


The  Jews  and  heathen,  in  their  dislike  of  Christianity,  took 
every  opportunity  of  representing  its  professors  as  deserving  of 
hatred  or  contempt.  And  hence,  various  terms  of  reproach  and 
ridicule  were  commonly  applied  to  Christians  in  the  earliest 
period  of  the  church. 

1.  The  Romans,  at  first,  regarded  the  followers  of  Christ  as 
merely  a Jewish  sect,  like  the  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  or  Essenes; 
and  hence,  they  contented  themselves  with  calling  them  by  the 
common  appellation  of  Jews.  This  was  of  itself  a term  of 
contempt,  as  appears  from  several  Roman  proverbs,  and  from  the 
well-known  charges  Of  superstition  and  misanthropy,  which  the 


4 Nos  pisciculi  secundum  tyOvv  nos- 
trum Jesum  Christum  in  aqua  nasci- 
mur ; nec  aliter  quam  in  aqua  perma- 
nendo  salvi  sum  us,  Tebtull.  de 
Baptismo,  c.  1. — Hie  est  piscis  qui  in 
baptismate  per  invocationem  fontalibus 
undis  inseritur,  ut  quse  aqua  fuerat,  a 
pise©  etiam  piscina;  vocitetur.  Cujus 
piscis  nomen,  secundum  appellationem 
Graecam,  in  uno  nomine  per  singulas 


literas  turbam  sanctorum  nominum 
continet,  quod  est  Latine,  Jesus 
Christas,  Dei  Filius,  Salvator.  Opt  at. 
contra  Parmenon . lib.  iii.  p.  62. — See 
also  some  verses  of  A Greek  Hymn  at 
the  end  of  the  third  book  of  the 
Pcsdagogus  of  Clement  of  Alexandria ; 
— Carm.  Sibvll.  lib.  viiL  v.217 — 50  ; 
—Tebtull.  de  Besurr.  c.  62  ; — Auo. 
Be  Civit.  Dei,  lib.  xviii.  c.  23. 
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Romans  were  accustomed  to  bring  against  the  Israelitish  nation. 
If  they  made  any  distinction  between  the  Christians  and  Jews, 
it  appears  to  have  been  only  such  as  is  implied  in  the  words  of 
Suetonius  ( Vit . Ner . c.  16),  Genus  hominum  superstitionis 
novae  ac  maleficae,  a sect  distinguished  by  a new  and  mischievous 
superstition . 

2.  Christians  were  also  entitled  Nazarenes  by  the  Jews,  And 
from  them  by  the  Gentiles  also,  (seO  Luke  i Y.  34;  Acts  xxv.  5; 
Epiphan.  Hastes . xxix.  c.  9 ; Hibron.  Com.  in  Es.  49  ; Prudent. 
Peristeph.  Carm.  v.  25,  26 ; Hymn . 10*  De  Rom.  Mart.  v.  41* 
seq.)  There  seems  to  have  been  a sect  entitled  Nazarenes 
(Nafap&ioi),  who  observed  circumcision  and  other  Mosaic  rites* 
while  they  professed  the  Christian  religion;  and  Epiphanius 
supposes  that  these  men  were  especially  referred  to  in  an  impre- 
cation which  the  Jews  repeated  in  their  synagogues,  three  times 
a day,  uSend  thy  curse,  O God,  upon  the  Nazarenes.'1 * * *  But 
Jerome  affirms  that  this  imprecation  was  directed  against  Christ-; 
ians  in  general. 

3.  Another  name  of  reproach  was  Galilceans.  This  may  have 
originated  from  the  u&e  of  the  word  in  Acts  ii.  7 ; but  ecclesias- 
tical writers  derive  the  common  application  of  the  term  from  the 
practice,  or  the  express  command,  of  Julian  the  Apostate. 
Theodoret  says  that  Julian's  last  words  were  NevUr^aas 
TaXCkcue,  Thou  hast  conquered , 0 Galileean.  (See  Greoor.  Naz. 
Oral.  iii. ; Socrat.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  iii.  c.  12 ; Theodoret  Hist. 
Eccl.  lib.  iii.  c.  21.) 

4.  The  Romans  sometimes  scoffed  at  the  Christians  tinder 
the  title  of  Grecian  Impostors ; — a term  derived  from  the  practice 
of  some  Christians,  who  used  to  wear  the  Grecian  pallium, 
instead  of  the  Roman  toga5. 


1 Ubicunque  viderint  Christianum, 

statim  illud  de  trivio,  6 ypabcdr  erri Btrrjf. 

Hieron.  Ep.  x.  ad  Fur. — Si  tunica 
non  canduerit,  statim  illud  e tririo, 

Impostor  et  Gra:cu§  est.  Id.  Ep. 
six.  ad  Marcell. — Quia  proinde  Graeco- 
rum  pallio  etiam  vestiebantur  Christ- 

jani  (guanquam  non  omnium  omnino, 


qui  ChHsto  notnen  dederant,  sed  r&v 
asKTjriov  tantum,  gestamen  id  fuiase,  ut 
nec  omnium  Graecorum,  sed  solum 
philosophorum,  ostendit  Safmasius  ad 
Hbrum  Tertulliani  de  Pallio),  hinc 
communi  scommate  audiebant  Greed, 
et  ab  injectione  palHi  quod  tunics* 
stiperimponebant,  etiam  imOftat,  hoo 
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5.  The  followers  of  Jesus  were  derided  as  Magicians  or 
Sorcerers,  in  accordance  with  the  impious  charge,  brought  by 
Celsus  and  others  against  our  blessed  Lord,  that  he  practised 
magic,  which  they  supposed  him  to  have  studied  in  Egypt. 
Augustine  says  that  it  was  generally  believed  among  the  heathen, 
that  our  Saviour  wrote  some  books  about  magical  arts,  which  he 
delivered  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  for  the  use  of  the  disciples. 
(See  Auo.  De  Consens . Erang.  i.  c.  9 ; Origen.  Contr . Cels. 
lib.  i. ; Arnob.  Disputat.  i.;  Kortiiolt.  De  Magia  Christo 
Hujusque  Cultoribus  Exprobrat  a.) 

6.  Some  other  reproachful  appellations  were  peculiar  to 
individual  writers,  or  were  applied  only  in  particular  countries, 
or  on  particular  occasions.  Such  are  the  following : — 

(a.)  Sibyllists;  a favourite  expression  of  Celsus,  who  accused 
the  Christians  of  having  falsified  the  Sibylline  books. 

(b.)  Sarmentitii  and  Semaxii ; because  the  martyrs,  when 
burnt  alive,  were  sometimes  fastened  to  a stake  ( semaxis ).,  sur- 
rounded by  piles  of  faggots  ( sarmenta , sarmina). — See  Tertull. 
Apologet.  c.  50. 

(c.)  Parabolani  or  Parabolarii , and  Desperati,  were  terms 
applied  to  Christian  martyrs  who  were  exposed  to  wild  beasts ; 
being  the  common  appellation  of  those  reckless  adventurers  who 
fought  with  beasts  in  the  Amphitheatre  for  hire. — Lactant. 
Instit.  v.  9. 

(d.)  Biathanati  ( BtaOdvaroi ;),  i.e.,  suicides  or  self-murderers, 
from  their  contempt  of  death,  and  cheerful  endurance  of  extreme 
sufferings  for  the  sake  of  Christ ; or  Biothanati,  men  who  expect 
to  live  after  death. — See  Bingham,  book  i.,  chap,  ii.,  § 8. 

(e.)  Plan  tin  w prosapice  homines  et  Pistores,  (Minuc.  Fel. 
Octav . c.  14,)  i.e.,  men  of  the  race  of  Plautus,  and  Bakers, 
probably  on  account  of  their  poverty  and  low  station  in  life; 
with  allusion  to  a story  relating  to  the  poet  Plautus,  that  he  was 


est,  (tit  ita  dixerim,)  imponenles.  Id 
simpliciter  accipiebat  indoctnm  valgus 
ob  pallii  superimpositionem ; ceterum 
literati  figuratum  morsum  intelligebant 
io  vocabujo  art fc'rrjs,  quo  fieret  ad 


t mpostoris  nomen  apnd  Latinos  tacita 
allusio,  hoc  est,  deceptoris  et  hominis 
sanctitatem  mentientis. — Kortholt. 
Pagan . Obfrectat.  pp.  467 — 468. 
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once  obliged  to  procure  a subsistence  by  hiring  himself  to  a 
baker,  who  employed  him  in  grinding  his  mill. 

(f.)  In  like  manner,  Christians  were  sometimes  unjustly 
entitled  stulti,  stupidi,  fatui,  imperiti,  liebetes,  idiot®,  i.  e.,  fools, 
infatuated;  creduli,  simplices,  credulous , simpletons;  rudes, 
rustici,  vulgar,  dozens;  abjecti,  outcasts;  lucifug®,  lucifuga  natio, 
skulking , afraid  of  the  light . 

7.  Other  terms  of  reproach  were  of  a more  general  significa- 
tion, and  related  more  particularly  to  the  nature  of  the  Christian 
religion  and  worship.  Thus  the  professors  of  the  Gospel  are 
sometimes  entitled 

(a.)  "AO eoi,  i.e.,  Atheists;  their  renunciation  of  the  errors 
of  polytheism  being  construed  into  an  entire  denial  of  the  exist- 
ence and  providence  of  God.  Hence  the  Roman  proconsul,  who 
called  upon  Polycarp  to  renounce  his  Christianity,  addressed  him 
in  the  following  terms,  “ Repent.  Say,  away  with  the  Atheists.” 
— ^Euseb.  Hist . Eccl . lib.  iv.  c.  15. 

(i b .)  Novelli,  novissimi,  nuperrimi,  Neorepoc,  i.  e.,  innovators . 
Both  Jews  and  Gentiles  were  accustomed  to  upbraid  Christianity 
with  the  novelty  of  its  doctrines,  and  to  describe  it  as  a “ new, 
foreign,  barbarous  superstition.” — See  Arxob.  Disp.  adv . Gent. 
i.  71,  seq.;  Prudent.  Hymn.  10,  14,  404,  seq. ; Tertull,  ad 
Nat.  i.  8. 

(<?.)  SravpoXdrpat , worshippers  of  the  cross.  This  appella- 
tion seems  to  refer  chiefly  to  the  respect  paid  to  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  and  the  practice  of  making  that  sign  on  the  body,  which 
prevailed  in  the  early  church.  Christian  writers  indignantly 
repel  the  charge  of  offering  any  worship  to  the  sign,  and  retort 
the  accusation  of  image-worship  upon  their  accusers. — See  Ter- 
tull. Apol.  c.  16;  Ad  Nat.  i.  7,  12;  Athanas.  Parab.  Script • 
quaest.  83;  Augustin.  Ep.  44*. 


• Cruces  etiam  nec  colimus,  nec 
optamus  [al.  oramus].  Vos  plane,  qui 
ligneos  deos  consecratis,  cruces  ligneas, 
ut  deonim  vestrorum  partes  forsitan 
adoratis.  Nam  et  signa  ipsa,  et  can- 
tabra,  et  vexilla  castrorum,  quid  aliud, 
quam  inauratre  cruces  sunt  et  ornatae  ? 


Tropaoa  vestra  victricia  non  tan  turn 
simplicis  crucis  faciem,  verum  et  affixi 
hominis  imitantur.  Minuc.  Fel.  Octav . 
p.  33,  ed.  Ouzel.  Lugd.  B.  1652,  4.— 
Habeat  Helena,  qu m legat : unde  cru- 
cem  Domini  recognoscat.  Invenit 
ergo  titulum,  regem  adoravit : non 
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(d.)  'Ovoxoryral,  Asinarii,  i.  e.,  worshippers  of  an  ass . This 
name  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  an  old  prejudice  against 
the  Jews,  of  uncertain  origin,  mentioned  by  Tacitus. — See  Plu- 
tarch. Sgmpos . lib.  iv.  quaest.  5;  Joseph,  contr.  Apion.  ii.  10. 

(i e .)  Some  have  supposed  that  the  Christians  were  also  called 
OvpavoXarpai , caelicolae,  worshippers  of  the  heavens , and  fJT\to- 
Xdrpai , heliolatrro,  worshippers  of  the  sun ; but  there  is  not  suffi- 
cient evidence  on  the  subject. 


CHAPTER  III. 

DIVISIONS  OR  CLASSES  OF  CHRISTIANS. 

In  the  New  Testament,  Christians  are  divided  simply  into 
hearers  or  learners , and  teachers  or  governors . Those  of  the 
former  class  are  denominated  6 Xaos,  the  people ; to  iroipvlov , 
the  flock ; to  7rXr)ffo9  r&v  n tktt&v  (7 rtarevo-dvrayv),  the  body  of 
believers ; 17  iK/cXrjaia,  the  church,  assembly,  congregation ; 
ISt&rai,  private  persons ; IShdtikoI,  seculars,  &c.  Those  of  the 
latter  class  are  called  SiSaaKaXoi,  teachers ; r/yovfievot,  leaders ; 
iroifihes,  shepherds ; iirlaKoirot^  overseers,  superintendents, 
bishops;  'TrpeafivTepot,,  elders;  7 rpoetrrwres,  presidents;  and 
others  who  were  immediately  connected  with  them,  arid  Subject 
to  them,  as  assistants  in  their  ministrations,  are  the  SiAkovo^ 
ministers,  deacons;  xqpai  or  Zitucovlaaai,  widows  or  deacon- 
esses; virrjperai , assistants,  servants;  vecorepoi , the  younger, 
&c. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  original  constitution  of 
the  Christian  church  was  framed  after  a Jewish  pattern ; but  it 
has  been  debated  whether  it  was  constructed  in  accordance  with 

lignum  utique,  quia  hie  gentilis  est  dos.  Imp.  Con/,  Tertull.  Apol.  c. 
error  et  vanitas  impiorum.  Adoravit  16 ; ad  Nation . lib.  i.  c.  7,  12  ; Atha- 
illum  qtri  pependit  in  ligno,  Scriptus  in  nas.  Parab . Script,  qusest.  83 ; Au- 
titulo. — Ambros.  Oral,  dk  Q&tu  Theo-  gustin.  Ep.  44. 
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the  Temple  service,  or  with  the  worship  of  the  Synagogue.  Early 
ecclesiastical  writers  differ  in  their  opinions  on  this  subject. 
Tertullian,  Cyprian,  and  J erome,  find  the  prototype  of  the  Christ- 
ian church  in  the  Mosaic  institution ; while  Chrysostom,  Basil, 
and  Augustine,  refer  to  the  services  of  the  synagogue,  as  the 
pattern  which  was  followed  in  Christian  worship.  Modem 
writers,  especially  among  Protestants,  incline,  for  the  most  part, 
to  the  latter  opinion.  And  they  advance  the  following  reasons 
for  refusing  to  refer  the  origin  of  Christian  ecclesiastical  institu- 
tions to  the  services  of  the  Temple.  First,  say  they,  although 
in  the  New  Testament,  especially  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
our  Saviour  is  compared  to  the  high  priest  of  the  old  dispen- 
sation, yet  no  comparison  whatever  is  instituted  between  the 
rulers  or  teachers  of  the  Christian  church  and  the  Jewish  priests; 
but  the  resemblance  is  traced  rather  between  those  priests  and 
believers  in  general,  as  in  1 Peter  ii.  9 ; Rev.  i.  6.  Secondly, 
there  is  a greater  similarity  between  the  services  of  the  synagogue 
and  the  offices  of  the  Christian  church,  than  between  the  minis- 
ters of  the  temple  (high  priest,  priests,  and  Levites)  and  the 
three  orders  of  Christian  clergy.  Thirdly,  the  testimonies  of  the 
Fathers,  which  are  urged  on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  do  no 
more  than  show  that  the  real  origin  of  ecclesiastical  offices  was 
forgotten  or  overlooked  at  an  early  period  of  the  church ; which 
may  be  partly  accounted  for,  by  remembering  that,  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Jewish  polity,  the  institutions  of  the  synagogue 
were  but  little  known.  The  memory  of  the  temple  service  was, 
at  the  same  time,  perpetuated  in  the  sacred  records  of  the  Old 
Testament ; and  it  may  have  been  thought  more  to  the  credit  of 
the  Christian  worship  to  trace  it  to  a divine  institution  than  to 
any  other. 

Eusebius  Classes  the  whole  body  of  Christians  under  two 
general  divisions,  the  governors  and  the  governed ; and  subdivides 
the  latter  class  into  the  unbaptized  and  the  baptized  or  the  faithful. 
Jerome  mentions  a fivefold  division,  which,  however,  may  be 
reduced  to  the  more  simple  classification  of  Eusebius.  He  speaks 
of  five  orders  in  the  church ; namely,  bishops,  presbyters, 
deacons,  the  faithful,  and  the  catechumeni,  i.  en  the  unbaptized, 
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It  is  obvious  that  the  first  three  of  this  order  are  included  in  the 
first  class  of  Eusebius ; and  that  the  last  two  are  the  same  as  his 
twofold  division  of  the  second  dass1. 

In  the  New  TtKament,  and  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  the 
word  “ Church11  usually  denotes  the  body  of  believers,  either  in 
general,  or  as  met  together  in  a particular  place,  including 
governors  and  teachers,  the  governed  and  the  hearers.  Some- 
times, however,  “ the  Church  ’’  is  spoken  of  in  early  writers  in 
contradistinction  to  uthe  ministers  of  the  Church,1'  denoting 
merely  the  people,  or  those  who  were  not  employed  in  any  eccle- 
siastical office. 

But  the  word  commonly  employed  in  this  latter  sense,  was  that 
which  we  have  retained  in  our  terms  toy,  laity.  The  Greek 
term  \aitcbs  avOpcoTros,  derived  from  Xoor,  populus,  and  signi- 
fying  “ one  of  the  people,11  was  retained  in  the  Latin  form,  laicus , 
being  sometimes,  but  rarely,  translated  into  popularis.  The 
word  is  thus  employed  by  early  Christian  writers;  but  some 
scholars  have  supposed  that  the  distinction  between  laicus  and 
clericus  (laity  and  clergy)  was  not  introduced  until  the  third 
century.  Although  both  Jews  and  Christians  in  general  were 
entitled  God’s  K\f)po<;>  his  inheritance , portion , or  clergy , as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  heathen  (see  Deut.  iv.  20 ; ix.  29 ; 1 Peter 
v.  3),  yet  ministers  were  likewise  distinguished  by  this  title 
from  the  other  members  of  the  church.  (See  Clem.  Roman.  (!) 
Ep.  ad  Corinth . i.  c.  40 ; Clem.  Alexand.  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  iii. 
c.  23;  Tertull.  de  Prmcript . c.  41.)  Nor  were  the  laity  per- 
mitted to  exercise  any  clerical  office;  except  that  they  were 
Buffered  to  baptize,  in  case  of  necessity,  when  no  ecclesiastical 


1 Tpia  Kaff  iKuorrjv  (KKkrjtriav  ray-  I 
para,  ev  fiiv  t6  tS>v  rjyovpev&v,  bvo  de  [ 

rcfc  T(OV  imofiffirjKOTOiP,  TOV  TTJS  (KKkrjataS  | 

toO  Xpiorov  els  dvo  ray  para  birjprj-  J 
pevov,  (is  re  ri>  pev  marav,  teal  r»v  I 
pev  prjde  yto)  ttjs  dth  \oirrpov  nakiyyeve-  ♦ 
alas  rj£ loapevwv.  Euseb.  Demons t. 

Evang . lib.  vii.  c.  2. — Quinque  ecclesire 
ordinee,  episcopoe,  preebyteros,  diaco- 
nos,  fideles,  catechumenos.  Hi  ebon. 


Comm,  in  Jes.  19. — Majorem  pcenam 
habet,  qui  ecclesiso  preosidet,  et  delin- 
quit  Annon  magis  misericordiam 
proracretur  ad  comparationem  fidelis, 
catechumenus  ? Non  magis  venia  dig- 
nus  est  laicus,  si  ad  diaconum  confe- 
ratur  ? Et  rursus  comparatione  pres- 
byteri  diaconus  veniam  plus  meretur 
Origen,  Horn.  5,  in  Ezek. 
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minister  could  be  had.  (Hieron.  Dial.  c.  Lucifer . ; Tehtull. 
Exhort . ad  Castit.  c.  7.)  a As  soon  as  the  Church  began  to 
spread  itself  over  the  world,  and  sufficient  numbers  were  con- 
verted to  form  themselves  into  a regular  soctay,  then  rulers  and 
other  ecclesiastical  officers  were  appointed  among  them,  and  a 
distinction  made  that  no  one, — no,  not  of  the  clergy  themselves, 
— might  presume  to  meddle  with  any  office  not  committed  to 
him,  and  to  which  he  knew  himself  not  ordained.  So  that,  for 
ought  that  appears  to  the  contrary,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
names  and  offices  of  laymen  and  clergy  were  always  distinct 
from  one  another,  from  the  first  foundation  of  Christian  churches.11 
Bingham. — There  can  be,  at  all  events,  no  doubt  that  the  dis- 
tinction, and  the  terms  by  which  it  was  expressed,  existed  in  the 
early  part  of  the  third  century. 

Laymen  were  called  also  ftuoTitcoiy  seculars , and 
private  men . (Chrysost.  Horn.  3,  in  Laz. ; Horn.  23,  in  Rom. ; 
Horn.  35,  in  1 Cor.  xiv. ; Theodoret  Com.  in  1 Cor.  xiv.  16. 

Among  the  laity  in  the  primitive  church  there  was  a wide 
and  important  distinction  between  the  unbaptized  and  the  bap- 
tized. The  former  were  entitled  KarrfXpvfievoLy  catechumens, 
i.e.,  persons  receiving  a course  of  instruction , or  learners;  and 
the  latter  marol,  i.  e.,  believers , the  faithful . 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  CATECHUMENS. 

All  persons  who  had  not  completed  that  course  of  religious 
instruction  which  was  deemed  necessary  in  order  to  admission 
to  the  church,  were  called  in  Greek  tcarri'xpvpevoi)  catechumens , 
— a word  which  occurs  more  than  once  in  the  New  Testament, 
(Rom.  ii.  18;  Gal.  vi.  6;  compare  Acts  xviii.  25;  1 Cor.  xiv.  9). 
They  were  also  called  candidates  for  baptism;  a name  which 
especially  applied  to  them  in  its  origihaPyRoman  signification 
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(< clothed  in  white),  from  the  circumstance  of  their  being  obliged 
to  appear  in  white  vestments  when  they  were  received  into  the 
church.  Hence  the  name  of  the  first  Sunday  after  Easter, 
Dominica  in  albis  (in  white). 

The  instruction  given  to  these  persons  was  called  in  Greek 
xarqx catechesis ; \6yo?  tcaTr\yr\TiKQ<$,  catechetical  lessons; 
or  gari7%4a>to?,  catechism . The  teacher  was  called  KaTijxijTrjs, 
or  tcaT7)%(,<rTr]9,  catechist . The  place  in  which  this  instruction 
was  given,  and  the  candidates  were  prepared  for  baptism,  was 
entitled  icar^xov^eveloy,  or,  usually,  in  the  plural,  rd  tcarvx ov~ 
peyeia,  KaTyxQVjievia,  and  sometimes  ra  Karrjxovfieva,  the 
schools  of  the  catechumens . These  Greek  appellations  were  com- 
monly retained  by  the  Latin  writers;  but  sometimes  they 
employed  the  corresponding  Latin  terms  novitii  and  povitioli, 
novices;  tirones,  or  tirones  Dei,  tiros;  audientes,  audi tores, 
pupils;  rudes,  incipientes,  beginners . 

There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  fixed  age  at  which 
persons  were  eligible  as  Catechumens;  nor  was  there  any  uniform 
rule  respecting  the  duration  of  their  term  of  instruction.  The 
term  of  probation  appears  to  have  extended  sometimes  to  two  or 
three  years ; but  in  many  cases  it  was  reduced  to  a much  shorter 
compass.  And  it  seems  to  have  been  understood  that  the  child- 
ren of  Christian  parents  required  less  preparatory  instruction 
than  Jewish  converts,  and  the  Jewish  converts  in  like  manner 
less  than  the  heathen1. 


1 I toque  pro  cujusque  personae  con- 
ditione  ac  dispositione  ctiara  aetote 
cunctatio  baptismi  utilior  est,  praecipue 
tomen  circa  parvulos.  . . . Veniant 
ergo  dum  adolescunt,  veniant  dum 
discunt,  dum,  quo  veniant,  docentur, 
fiant  Christiani,  dum  Christum  nosse 
potuerint.  Tertull.  de  Daptismo , 
c.  18. — Audieram  ego  adhuc  puer  de 
vita  aeterna  nobis  promissa  per  humi- 
litotem  Domini  Dei  nostri,  descenden- 
tis  ad  superbiam  nostrum ; et  signabar 
jam  signo  crucis  ejus,  et  condiebar 
ejus  sale,  jam  inde  ab  utero  matris 
meae,  quae  xnultum  speravit  in  T.  • 


. . . Dilate  est  i toque  mundatio  mea, 
quasi  necesse  esset,  ut  adhuc  sordi- 
darer,  si  viverem  ; quia  videlicet  post 
lavacrum  illud  major  et  periculosior 
in  sordibus  delictorum  reatus  foret. 
Augustin.  Confess . lib.  i.  c.  11. — 'O 
/xcAXcov  KOTTfxcicrOai,  rpia  hi]  kott]* 
Xfiadw  fi  de  oirov&aios  rts  jj,  ko\ 
euvoiav  €\<u  7T€p\  t6  npuyficij  irpoabe- 
X£(r6(0'  on  ov%  6 xp6vosy  aAA*  6 rp6nos 
Kplvtrau  Constit.  A post,  lib.  viii.  c.  32. — 
Eos,  qui  ad  fidem  primam  credulitatis 
accedunt,  si  bonce  fuerint  conversa- 
tionis,  intra  biennium  placuit  ad  bap- 
tismi gratiom  admitti.  Cone,  JUiberiU 
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The  Catechumens  were  divided,  at  a very  early  period  of  the 
church,  iqto  certain  classes  or  orders ; but  the  learned  are  not 
agreed  respecting  the  names  and  number  of  these  classes. 

The  Greek  canonists  speak  of  only  two  classes,  namely,  the 
'AreXearepot,  imperfect , and  the  TeXetdorepoi,  more  perfect. 
Hence  Cave,  ( Primitive  Christianity,  Book  i.  chap.  8,)  says,  “Of 
tfye  Catechumens  there  were  two  sorts,  the  TeXeuoTcptn,  or  more 
perfect,  such  as  had  been  catechumens  of  some  considerable 
standing,  and  were  even  ripe  for  baptism ; • the  others  were  the 
AreXeaTepoi,  the  more  rude  and  imperfect;  these  were  as  yet 
accounted  heathens,  who  applied  themselves  to  the  Christian 
faith,  and  were  catechised  and  instructed  in  the  more  plain 
grounds  and  rudiments  of  the  Christian  religion.  These  princi- 
ples were  gradually  delivered  to  them,  according  as  they  became 
capable  to  receive  them,  first  the  more  plain,  and  then  the  more 
difficult.” 

Other  writers,  (including  Beveridge,  Basnage,  and  Suicer,) 
divide  the  Catechumens  into  two  classes,  but  under  different 
names ; while  others  again  contend  for  a larger  number  of  classes, 
but  without  agreeing  concerning  their  distinctive  appellations*. 
It  would  seem  that  there  was  no  general  rule  in  the  early 
church,  respecting  the  classification  of  the  Catechumens,  or  the 
claims  which  were  made  upon  them.  These  matters  appear  to 
have  varied  according  to  circumstances,  regard  being  had  espe- 
cially to  the  age,  education,  and  sex  of  the  candidates. 


c.  42. — Jud&i,  quorum  perfidia  fre- 
quenter ad  vomitum  redit,  si  ad  legem 
catholicam  venire  voluerint,  octo  men- 
sibus  inter  catechumenos  ecclesia? 
limen  introeant ; et  si  pura  fide  venire 
noscuntur,  turn  demum  baptismatis 
gratiam  mereantur.  Cone . Agath . c. 
34. — Conf.  C vril.  Hierosol.  Catech.  i. 
n.5;  H.ii:YLOV.Ep.6\,ad  Pammach. c.4; 
Socrat.  Hist.  Eecl.  lib.  viL  c.  30 ; 
Basil  M.  Ep.  186 ; Efiphan.  Hares. 
28,n.6. 

1 Catechumenos  in  varias  olim 
classes  distinctos  reperio.  ...  In 
Latina  Ecclesia  omnee  classes  in  qua- 


tuor  redact®  sunt,  qua?  in  sermonibus 
et  tractatibus  Latinorum  patrum  pas- 
sim occummt.  Quidam  enim  ab  infi- 
delitate  ad  fidem  converti  desiderantes 
audiebant  in  ecclesia  verbum  Dei,  et 
ii  dicebantur  Audientes.  Alii  audito 
sermone  procumbebant  in  genua  et 
orationum  ecclesia?  aliquo  modo  parti- 
cipes  erant,  et  vocabantur  Substrati 
sive  Genuflectentes.  Alii  in  fide  recto 
instituti  baptism um  petebant,  et  dicti 
sunt  Competentes . Qui  vero  ex  istis  in 
albo  baptizandorum  descripti  erant, 
Electi  nuncupari  solebant. — Bona,  Re- 
rum Liturg.  lib,  i,  c.  16,  n*  4. 
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Persons  received  as  Catechumens,  or  candidates  for  baptism, 
were  signed  with  the  6ign  of  the  cross,  with  prayer,  and  die 
imposition  of  hands.  {Condi.  Arelat.  i.  c.  6;  Illiber.  c.  39; 
Euseb.  Vit . Constant.  M.  c.  61 ; Sulp.  Sever,  dt.  Mart . Turon. 
Dial.  ii.  c.  5 ; Augustin.  Confess,  b.  i.  c.  11 ; De  Peooator.  Merit. 
lib.  ii.  c.  26.) 

The  exercises  and  occupations  of  Catechumens  are  considered 
particularly  in  the  chapter  which  treats  of  the  preparations  for 
baptism. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF  THE  BAPTIZED,  FAITHFUL,  OR  COMPLETE  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  CHURCH. 

The  other  class  of  the  laity  consisted  of  baptized  persons,  or  the 
full  members  of  the  church.  And  these  were  distinguished  by 
peculiar  names  and  privileges. 

I.  Their  names  or  titles , an  acquaintance  with  which  tends  to 
throw  much  light  on  the  phraseology  and  formularies  of  the 
ancient  church,  were  the  following 

1.  IIhttoI,  that  is,  the  faithful.  By  this  name  those  who  had 
been  instructed  in  the  truths  of  Christianity,  and  were  living  as 
private  members  in  full  communion  with  the  church,  were  distin- 
guished especially  from  the  clergy,  the  catechumens,  penitents,  the 
possessed,  and  ascetics.  This  title,  as  well  as  the  more  common 
oi  Tnarevovres,  or  ma-Tevcravres,  believers , occurs  in  the  New 
Testament. — Acts  xvi.  1 ; 2 Cor.  vi.  15 ; 1 Tim.  iv.  12;  v.  16. 

2.  ^coTi^ofievoi,  the  enlightened , with  reference  to  baptism, 
which  was  called  (jxoTiafios , or  </>coTicr/*a,  illumination.  This 
name  does  not  occur  in  the  New  Testament,  but  it  is  perfectly 
analogous  to  expressions  which  are  found  in  Eph.  iii.  9 ; 2 Tim. 
i.  10;  2 Cor.  iv.  4 — 6;  and  other  places. 

3.  Mefivrjfiivoi,  the  initiated.  This  name  prevailed  especially 
during  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  having  originated  in  the 
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supposed  analogy  between  baptism  and  the  rites  of  initiation  into 
the  saered  mysteries  of  the  heathen.  The  phrase  taaaiv  ol 
fiepvqfiivoi,  the  initiated  know , occurs  about  fifty  times  in  the 
works  of  Augustin  and  Chrysostom.  In  like  manner  the  words 
fivaral)  fivarar/eoyrfTol^  mysiagogues , and  other  terms  borrowed 
from  the  heathen  mysteries,  are  applied  to  the  Christian  rites. 
All  these  expressions  mark  the  prevalence  of  that  system  of 
secret  instruction  or  doctrine  which  will  be  noticed  in  its  place. 
(See  book  iv.  chap.  i.  sect.  10.) — They  came  into  general  use 
during  the  fourth  century. 

The  corresponding  titles  of  catechumens  were  dfivi)Toi9 
dfiv&roi , dg  vaTaycoyrjTOij  uninitiated . 

4.  TiXeioi,  and  reXeiovfievoi , the  perfect.  This  name,  as 
well  as  the  former,  was  derived  from  the  system  of  secret 
instruction,  or  sacred  mysteries,  which  appears  to  have  been 
gradually  established  in  the  church  during  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  centuries.  The  term  was  applied  only  to  those  who  were 
admitted  to  a participation  of  the  Lord’s  supper,  which  ordinance 
was  mystically  denominated  reXer rj  reXercov,  perfection  of  per- 
fections. The  word  TeXeioi  and  its  cognates,  are  applied  to  the 
persons  and  the  spiritual  condition  of  Christians  in  the  New 
Testament,  but  in  a less  restricted  sense ; e.  g . Matt.  v.  48 ; 
Heb.  vi.  1. 

5.  Lastly,  to  this  class  of  Christians  were  attached  the 
common  titles  of  affection  and  respect,  aSeX^ol,  brethren  ; ayiot , 
saints ; itcXe/crol , the  elect;  byamjTol,  beloved;  violOeov , sons  of 
God;  carissimi  in  Jesu  Christo  filii,  dearly  beloved  in  Christ , and 
the  like. 

II.  The  following  were  the  rights  and  privileges  peculiar  to 
this  class  of  Christians. 

1.  They  were  permitted  to  attend  all  religious  assemblies 
without  exception.  Whereas  the  catechumens,  and  all  others 
who  were  not  in  full  communion  with  the  church,  were  entitled 
to  attend  only  certain  services,  and  wore  commanded  to  retire 
from  the  assembly,  when  the  more  sacred  services  and  rites  were 
about  to  be  performed. 

2.  It  was  regarded  as  a special  privilege  of  the  faithful,  that 
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they  might  hear  and  repeat  the  Lord’s  prayer  aloud ; which  prayer 
was  hence  called  tS>v  ttktt&v.  The  catechumens  in  their 
assemblies  were  not  permitted  to  recite  this  prayer  aloud,  but  to 
use  it  8ia  auoirijs,  in  silence.  In  the  services  of  the  faithful  it 
was  said  or  sung,  and  repeated  by  all  present. 

S.  The  faithful  were  further  entitled  to  receive  an  explanation 
of  all  the  mysteries  of  their  religion.  Not  that  the  ancient 
teachers  of  the  church  represented  all  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
as  fully  intelligible  by  the  mind  of  man,  or  by  any  finite  under- 
standing. But  by  this  privilege  we  are  to  understand  a right  of 
acquaintance  with  all  those  sacred  ordinances  of  the  church, 
which  were  especially  termed  mysteries,  and  with  the  peculiar 
doctrines  and  truths  of  Christianity,  especially  those  relating  to 
the  Holy  Trinity,  and  the  nature  of  the  sacraments.  The  cate- 
chumens were  instructed  only  in  the  more  simple  outlines  of 
the  Christian  belief,  and  in  matters  relating  to  morals  and  prac- 
tice1.— (See  book  iv.  chap.  i.  sect.  10.) 

4.  As  the  most  important  privilege  of  church-membership, 
the  faithful  were  admitted  to  the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  supper, 
which  was  regarded  as  the  highest  and  most  complete  of  all 
sacred  rites,  and  was  distinguished  by  the  term  tcoivcovia , commu- 
nion. 

5.  Closely  connected  with  this  privilege  of  communion,  was 
the  important  right  of  taking  part  in  all  the  public  transactions 


1 De  moralibus  quotidianum  sermo- 
nem  habuimus,  cum  vel  Patriarcharum 
gesta,  vel  proverbiorum  legerentur 
praecepta:  ut  his  informati  atque  in- 
stituti  assuesceretis  majorum  ingredi 
vias  eorumquc  iter  carpere,  ac  divinis 
obedire  inandatis,  quo  renovati  per 
baptismum  ejus  vitae  usum  teneretis, 
quae  ablutos  deceret.  Nunc  de  mysteriis 
dicere  admonet  atque  ipsam  sacramen- 
torum  rationem  edere : quam  ante 
baptismum  si  putassemus  insinuandum 
nondum  initiatia,  prodidisse  potius, 
quam  edidisse,  aestimaremur.  Am- 
bros.,  De  his  qui  mysteriis  initientur, 
c.  1. — Dimissis  jam  catechumenis,  vos 
tantum  ad  audiendum  retinuimus : 


quia,  praeter  ilia, quae  omnes  Christian  os 
convenit  in  commune  servare,  specia- 
liter  de  caelestibus  mysteriis  locuturi 
sumus,  quae  audire  non  possunt,  nisi 
qui  ea  donante  jam  Domino  percepe- 
runt.  Tanto  igitur  majore  reverentia 
debetis  audire  quae  dicimus,  quanto 
majora  ista  sunt,  quae  solis  baptizatis 
et  fidelibus  auditoribus  committuntur, 
quam  ilia,  quae  etiam  catechumeni 
audire  consueverun  t.  August.  Serm . 
1.  ad  Neoph,—* Aarhus  8ta  tovs  dpvrj- 
tovs  ir€p\  tcov  Be  loot/  BuiktyopeOa  pv- 
(TTtjptw  rovrav  8t  x<dpi£opcv<>>v,  aaffms 
tovs  ptpvrjptvovs  8i8ai TKoptv,  Theo- 
doret.  Quasi.  15  in  Num . 
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of  the  church,  especially  in  the  election  of  ministers,  and  the 
exercise  of  discipline. 

From  the  earliest  times,  the  assembly  of  the  faithful,  or 
members  in  full  communion,  took  part  in  the  choice  of  the  spiri- 
tual officers  of  the  body.  This  appears  both  from  the  New 
Testament,  and  from  the  first  ecclesiastical  writers  after  the 
completion  of  the  sacred  canon.  This  practice,  having  led  to 
various  abuses,  was  afterwards  modified  or  discontinued. 

The  exercise  of  discipline  by  the  church  was  chiefly  confined 
to  the  act  of  excommunication,  and  the  readmission  of  penitents ; 
— acts  which,  although  administered  by  the  bishops  in  the 
ancient  churches,  always  required  the  concurrence  of  the  people. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

OF  PENITENTS. 

The  penitents  in  the  ancient  church  were  such  of  the  faithful,  or 
lay  members  who  had  been  admitted  to  full  communion,  as  had 
been  excluded  from  the  church  on  account  of  some  open  offence, 
or  scandalous  misconduct,  and  had  afterwards  voluntarily  sub- 
mitted to  such  punishment  or  discipline,  as  the  church  had 
thought  proper  to  inflict,  with  a view  to  their  readmission  to  the 
church,  and  a restoration  to  their  former  privileges. — (This 
subject  is  more  particularly  treated  in  book  iv.  chap.  4.) 


CHAPTER  VII. 

OF  ENERGUMENS. 

Frequent  mention  is  made  in  early  ecclesiastical  history  of  the 
evepyovpevo^  or  S&ifiovityfievoi,  i.  e.  persons  possessed  with  an  evil 
spirit , or  disordered  in  mind:  and  we  find  special  regulations  of 

l2 
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tho  church  with  regard  to  these  diseased  members.  They  com- 
posed, in  fact,  a separate  class  of  Christians;  belonging  sometimes 
to  the  catechumens  and  sometimes  to  the  faithful ; but  so  far 
distinguished  from  both,  that  they  were  placed  under  the  special 
care  and  government  of  the  exorcists;  and,  while  they  were 
permitted  to  unite  with  the  other  classes  of  Christians  in  some 
acts  of  worship,  they  were  prohibited  from  joining  in  others. 

Catechumens,  who  became  disordered  in  mind  during  their 
term  of  probation,  were  not  admitted  to  baptism  until  they  had 
been  cured,  unless  indeed  at  the  approach  of  death.  Those 
among  the  baptized  who  were  afflicted  in  this  way,  were  entirely 
excluded  from  the  Christian  assembly  during  the  worst  stages  of 
their  disease,  being  compelled  to  remain  in  the  exedr<vy  or  even 
in  the  area  of  the  church.  (See  book  vi.  chap.  v.  sect.  4.)  From 
this  last  circumstance  they  were  termed  or  %etyaa- 

£o/jl€voi.  When  they  had  made  some  progress  towards  recovery, 
they  were  permitted  to  join  in  public  worship  ; but  they  were 
not  admitted  to  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord^s  supper  until  they 
were  perfectly  cured.  An  exception,  however,  was  made  in  this 
case  also  at  the  approach  of  death. 

The  Energumens  were  usually  reckoned  in  the  same  rank  as 
penitents. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

OF  ASCETICS. 

The  name  ’ Aafcrjra i,  Ascetics , was  often  applied  to  some  Christ- 
ians by  way  of  distinction  from  others.  Such  were  all  those 
who  inured  themselves  to  greater  degrees  of  fasting  and  absti- 
nence than  other  men  ; who  spent  a larger  portion  of  time  in  the 
exercises  of  prayer  and  devotion  ; who  gave  up  their  whole 
estates  for  the  service  of  God,  or  the  use  of  the  poor  ; who  con- 
fined themselves  to  a single  life;  or  who  exercised  themselves 
with  extraordinary  hardships  and  austerities,  with  a view  to  the 
supposed  promotion  of  piety. 
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These  persons  and  practices  are  not  to  be  confounded  with 
those  of  the  monks  and  religious  of  later  date.  “Ascetics,”  says 
Bingham,  ( Antiquities , book  vii.  chap.  1,)  u there  were  always  in 
the  church ; but  the  monastic  life  was  not  known  till  toward  the 
fourth  century,”  when  many  persons  chose  to  remain  in  solitude 
in  Egypt,  in  which  country  they  had  found  places  of  retreat 
from  the  Decian  persecution.  “ The  ancient  ascetics,”  continues 
the  same  writer,  “ differed  from  the  monks  chiefly  in  these  three 
things. 

u 1.  The  monks  were  men  who  retired  from  the  business  and 
conversation  of  the  world : for  they  either  lived  in  private  cells 
singly  by  themselves;  or,  if  in  monasteries  and  societies,  yet 
those  were  remote  from  cities  in  some  far  distant  mountains,  or  a 
desert  wilderness.  But  the  first  ascetics,  as  their  name  implies, 
were  always  men  of  active  life,  living  in  cities,  as  other  men,  and 
in  nothing  differing  from  them,  save  only  in  this,  that  they  were 
more  intent  and  zealous  in  attempting  greater  heights,  and 
heroical  acts,  of  Christian  virtue. 

“ 2.  The  monks,  by  their  first  institution,  were  to  be  no  more 
than  laymen ; for,  being  confined  to  the  wilderness,  the  clerical 
and  monastic  life  were  upon  that  account  incompatible  states ; 
and  for  almost  one  whole  age,  they  were  scarce  ever  joined 
together.  But  the  ancient  ascetics  were  indifferently  persons  of 
any  order  of  men,  clergy  as  well  as  laity,  because  the  clerical  and 
ascetic  life  were  then  consistent  with  each  other ; the  business  of 
each  being  to  converse  with  men,  and  exercise  themselves  in  acts 
of  piety  and  charity  among  them. 

“3.  The  monks,  at  least  such  as  lived  in  monasteries  and 
societies,  were  always  brought  under  certain  private  rules  and 
laws  of  discipline.  But  the  ancient  ascetics  had  no  laws,  but 
those  of  the  gospel  and  the  church  where  they  lived,  to  be 
governed  by ; their  exercises  were  freely  chosen,  and  as  freely 
pursued,  in  what  manner  and  to  what  degree  they  pleased, 
without  any  binding  laws  or  rules  of  compulsion.” 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  there  are  several  particulars  in 
which  the  habits  and  exercises  of  the  ascetics  may  be  regarded  as 
an  introduction  of  monasticism. 
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The  name  daK^rr^s  ia  borrowed  from  profane  writers;  by 
whom  it  was  originally  applied  to  the  athletes,  or  men  trained  to 
the  profession  of  gladiators.  Eusebius  and  Epiph&nius  call  the 
ascetics  <rrrovhaiot , meaning  persons  eminent  for  their  sanctity ; 
and  Clement  of  Alexandria  entitles  them  €k\€/ct<ov  etcXetcTorepoi, 
i.  e.,  the  elect  of  the  elect. 

In  later  times  we  read  of  avaxapyraly  anchorites,  i.  e., 
solitaries ; iprjplTcu^  hermits,  i.  e.,  dwellers  in  deserts ; coenobites, 
i.  e.,  persons  who  live  in  common , in  one  place,  or  with  a commu- 
nity of  goods,  and  under  a common  discipline ; and  other  titles, 
implying  peculiar  exercises,  or  acts  of  mortification,  were  given  or 
assumed. 
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OF  THE  MINISTERS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

CHAPTER  I. 

NAMES  GIVEN  TO  THE  MINISTERS  OF  THE  CHURCH,  BOTH 
ORDINARY  AND  EXTRAORDINARY. 

Before  we  proceed  to  consider  the  several  orders  and  offices  of 
the  ministers  of  the  church,  it  may  be  useful  to  review  the  appel- 
lations by  which  this  whole  body  of  men  were  distinguished  from 
the  laity,  or  ordinary  Christians. 

1.  The  title  Clerics,  Clerici , (whence  our  term  clergy ,)  was 
given  to  this  body  at  a very  early  period.  It  is  derived  from  a 
Greek  word  /cXrjpos,  signifying  a lot . Some  suppose  that  the 
ministers  of  the  gospel  were  so  called,  because  they  were  some- 
times elected  to  their  office  by  lot.  But  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  the  term  is  derived  from  the  more  common  application  of 
the  same  word  to  all  Christians,  after  the  manner  of  the  Jews,  as 
being  the  lot  or  inheritance  of  the  Lord.  “ God  always  had  a 
peculiar  people,  whom  he  selected  for  himself  out  of  the  rest  of 
mankind.  Such  were  the  patriarchs  and  the  holy  seed  of  old ; 
such  the  Jews,  chosen  by  him  above  all  other  nations  in  the 
world.  This  was  his  KXrjpo?,  his  particular  lot  and  portion, 
comprehending  the  body  of  the  people  in  general.  But  after- 
wards this  title  was  confined  to  narrower  bounds,  and  became 
appropriate  to  that  tribe  which  God  had  made  choice  of  to 
stand  before  him,  to  wait  at  his  altar,  and  to  minister  in  the 
services  of  his  worship.  And  after  the  expiration  of  their 
economy,  it  was  accordingly  used  to  denote  the  ministry  of  the 
gospel,  the  persons  peculiarly  consecrated  and  devoted  to  the 
service  of  God  in  the  Christian  church.” — (Cave,  Primitive 
Christianity , part  i.  chap.  8.) 

The  learned  are  for  the  most  part  agreed  in  this  derivation  of 
the  word  clerus,  or  clergy;  although  some  eminent  writers, 
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including  Bingham  and  Dodwell,  (Dissert*  Cyprian . i.  c.  15,) 
contend  for  the  former.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  doubt  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  the  title  existed  in  early  times,  as  appears 
from  the  writings  of  Jerome  and  Augustin1. 

It  has  been  maintained  that  this  title  was  not  appropriated  to 
the  ministers  of  the  church  until  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century;  but  this  is  a question  which,  in  the  absence  of  sufficient 
information,  cannot  be  accurately  determined.  Tertullian  is 
indeed  the  first  writer  who  points  out  a definite  distinction 
between  the  clergy  and  laity,  and  mentions  a strict  division  and 
gradation  of  ecclesiastical  offices.  A distinction,  substantially 
the  same,  but  less  systematically  defined,  appears  in  a disputed 
passage  of  Clemens  Romanus* ; not  to  mention  a passage  in  the 
writings  of  Ignatius,  the  genuineness  of  which  has  been  reason- 
ably doubted.  Perhaps  the  term  was  appropriated  during  the 
second  century. 

2.  Spiritual  persons  were  also  called  K avovitcoX,  canonici>  or 
oi  tov  tcavovos , oi  ev  tm  xavoyi,  men  of  the  canon , because  their 
names  were  entered  in  an  official  list  or  register  of  the  church, 
called  /cavcov,  fir/ios  icavcov,  register , sacred  register , or  tcardXoyos 
HepaTitcos,  list  of  the  priesthood ; in  Latin,  album,  matricula, 
tabula  clericorum. 

In  later  times  this  name  was  applied  to  those  who  were 
bound  only  by  the  general  laws  and  statutes  of  the  church,  in 
opposition  to  monks,  who  were  moreover  bound  by  the  particular 
rules  of  their  order. 

3.  The  terms  'EKK\r)at,a<TTiKol,  Ecclesiastici ; OI  tov  Boy  pa- 
ror,  Dogmatic t,  Gnostici , and  the  like,  were  applied  at  first  to 
Christians  in  general,  but  were  afterwards  given  more  especially 
to  the  ministers  of  the  church.  During  the  middle  ages  the 
term  ecclesiastici  was  almost  restricted  to  the  inferior  orders  of 
clergy. 


1 Ministri  Dei  propterea  vocantur 
Clerici,  vel  quia  de  sorte  sunt  Domini, 
vel  quia  ipse  Dominus  sors,  id  est,  pars 
clericorum  est,  Hie  k on.  Ep.  ii.  ad  Ne- 
pot. — Quia  Mattlueus  sorte  electus  est, 
quern  primum  priinum  per  apostolos 


legimus  ordinatum.  August,  tn  Ps. 
67. — Qui  divino  cultu  ministeria  re- 
ligionis  impendunt,  clerici  vocantur. 
Cod.  Theodos.  De  Episc.  L 2. 

1 Clem.  Bom.  Ep.  ad  Corinth . c. 
40,  41,  44. 
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4.  01  toS  fiy/mro?,  op  rd^is  rov  fit]  par  os,  was  applied 
especially  to  the  higher  orders  of  clergy,  who  wore  entitled  to  sit 
in  the  part  of  the  church  called  fifjfia  or  leparelov,  near  the  high 
altar  and  the  bishop's  seat  (Opovo?,  throne). 

5.  The  words  rdgi?  leparitc i],  Lat.  ordo,  Angl.  order,  occur 
in  the  writings  of  Tertullian  and  Cyprian,  and  afterwards  were 
in  general  use.  Jerome,  in  several  passages,  refers  to  this  word 
as  synonymous  with  gradus,  (degree,)  officium,  (office,)  potestas, 
(power,)  dignitas,  (dignity,)  and  the  like.  In  the  Greek  writers, 
besides  the  common  word,  Tugcs,  we  find  also  fia6p,o$ , %wpa, 
d£/a,  df~iwp,a,  in  the  same  sense. 

It  cannot  be  exactly  determined  at  what  time  a distinction 
was  made  between  the  ordines  majores  and  minores,  higher  and 
lower  orders ; but  it  appears,  from  the  Apostolical  Constitutions, 
and  the  writings  of  Tertullian  and  Cyprian,  that  a distinction  of 
various  ecclesiastical  offices  and  functions  was  in  existence  as 
early  as  the  end  of  the  second,  or  the  beginning  of  the  third, 
century  (see  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  vi.  c.  43).  “The  whole 
Kard\oyo9  iepartKos  (as  it  is  often  called  in  the  Apostolical 
Canons),  i.  e.  the  roll  of  the  clergy  of  the  ancient  church,  (taking 
within  it  the  compass  of  its  first  four  hundred  years,)  consisted 
of  two  sorts  of  persons  ; — the  lepovp*hoi,  who  were  consecrated 
to  the  more  proper  and  immediate  acts  of  the  worship  of  God, 
and  the  {rjrrjpkraL , such  as  were  set  apart  only  for  the  more  mean 
and  common  services  of  the  church.”  (Cave,  Primitive  Christ - 
ianity , part  i.  ch.  8.) 

It  has  been  usual  to  distinguish  the  governors  and  teachers 
of  tho  church  into  two  classes,  ordinary  and  extraordinary. 
This  distinction  appears  to  be  well  founded,  by  a reference  to 
Eph.  iv.  11,  12,  compared  with  1 Cor.  xii.  28 ; Rom.  xii.  7,  8 ; 
1 Tim.  iii.  5. 

The  7 Toiphes  and  SiSaafcaXoi,  pastors  and  teachers , of  whom 
we  read  there,  were  certain  ordinary  ministers  of  particular  con- 
gregations, as  sufficiently  appears  from  the  expression,  els  epyov 
h lukov  las , for  the  work  of  the  ministry ; and  hence  it  is  the  most 
probable,  as  well  as  the  oldest,  interpretation,  that  these  terms 
indicate  the  same  officers  who  are  elsewhere  called  eiriaKOTrot 
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and  irp€<r/3vT€poi , bishops  and  presbyters  ( e . g .,  in  Acts  xx.  28 ; 
1 Pet.  v.  2).  At  all  events  it  is  evident  that  the  apostles  make 
a distinction  between  the  several  governors  and  teachers  of  the 
Christian  church;  and  that  some  of  the  offices  to  which  they 
refer  did  not  exist  in  the  subsequent  ages  of  the  church. 

The  persons  and  offices  of  ordinary  ministers  of  the  church 
will  be  specially  considered  hereafter.  It  may  be  useful  to  make 
some  remarks  in  this  place  respecting  the  offices  which  were 
peculiar  to  the  apostolic  age,  namely,  those  of  apostles,  evan- 
gelists, and  prophets. 

1.  ' AttocttoXoi,  Apostles . The  word  airoaroXos  signifies 
properly  an  ambassador  or  messenger;  and  the  name  was 
applied  primarily  to  the  twelve  disciples  whom  our  Lord  selected 
as  the  first  preachers  of  his  gospel  (Matt.  x.  1 — 5 ; Luke  vi.  13, 
14) ; afterwards  to  Matthias,  who  was  chosen  in  the  place  of 
Judas  Iscariot  (Acts  i.  15,  &c.);  and  subsequently  to  St.  Paul, 
but  with  especial  reference  to  his  mission  to  the  Gentiles  (Rom. 
xi.  13.)  The  apostles  of  the  circumcision  were  called  the  Twelve , 
their  number  containing  a reference  to  that  of  the  tribes  of 
Israel ; while  St.  Paul  was  peculiarly  designated  as  the  apostle  of 
the  Gentiles . 

But  this  name  was  given  also  to  other  preachers  of  the  gospel, 
who  assisted  the  apostles  properly  so  called,  in  establishing  or 
confirming  churches.  Barnabas,  the  assistant  of  St.  Paul,  is  so 
entitled,  in  Acts  xiv.  4,  14.  In  2 Cor.  viii.  23,  we  read  of 
t hroaroXov  etctcXrjai&Vy  apostles  of  the  churches . And  Epaphro- 
ditus  is  termed  vp&v  airbaroXo^  in  Philipp,  ii.  25.  In  Rom.  xvi. 
7,  it  is  said  that  Andronicus  and  Junia  (or  probably  Junias) 
were  “of  note  among  the  apostles by  which  it  does  not  seem 
necessary  or  even  right  to  understand  St.  Paul  as  ranking  them 
in  the  number  of  apostles,  but  merely  as  affirming  that  they 
were  well  known  to  the  apostles  as  Christians  of  long  standing, 
and  highly  esteemed  on  account  of  their  personal  character. 
The  definite  article  in  the  original  appears  to  point  to  this  inter- 
pretation ; the  words  are  eirlarf/xoL  iv  rots  cLirocrroXois.  But 
some  interpreters  suppose  that  Andronicus  and  Junia  are  here 
called  apostles  in  the  same  sense  as  Barnabas,  Acts  xiv.  4,  14. 
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In  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  book  vi.  c.  7,  Philip,  who  is 
mentioned  Acts  viii.  26,  is  entitled  crvvd7ro<rro\os^  a feUote 
apostle;  because  he  co-operated  with  the  apostles  in  the  execution 
of  their  office. 

It  was  the  office  of  the  apostles  to  plant  churches  by  preach- 
ing the  gospel  from  place  to  place,  and  afterwards  to  visit  and 
superintend  the  churches  which  they  had  founded.  We  we  “not 
to  consider  each  or  any  of  them  as  locally  attached  to  some 
particular  town.  It  is  true  that  all  of  them  planted  several 
churches,  and  these  churches  continually  looked  upon  some 
particular  apostle  as  their  first  founder.  There  are  cases  in 
which  the  apostles  are  spoken  of  as  the  first  bishops  of  these 
churches ; but  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  bore  this  title  in 
their  own  life-time,  nor  could  the  founder  of  several  churches  be 
called,  with  propriety,  the  bishop  of  all  of  them,  or  of  any  one 
in  particular. 

“ Their  first  care  seems  to  have  been  to  establish  an  elder,  or 
elders,  who  were  resident  in  the  place;  but  they  themselves 
travelled  about  from  city  to  city,  and  from  village  to  village ; 
first,  within  the  confines  of  Judea,  and  at  no  great  distance  from 
Jerusalem;  but  afterwards,  in  more  extensive  circuits,  from  one 
end  of  the  empire  to  the  other.” — Burton’s  History  of  the  Christ- 
ian Church , chap.  iii. 

2.  EvayyeXcarrjf,  Evangelist , is  a term  employed  in  the  New 
Testament  in  a much  wider  sense  than  that  in  which  we  now  use 
it,  signifying  merely  a writer  of  the  history  of  the  life  and  trans- 
actions of  our  Lord.  See  Eph.  iv.  11;  Acts  xxi.  8;  2 Tim. 
iv.  5.  In  the  New  Testament,  the  word  is  employed  partly  in 
the  general  sense  of  a teacher  of  Christianity,  or  a preacher  of 
the  Gospel,  and  partly  in  the  more  limited  signification  of  a 
fellow-labourer  with  the  apostles. 

In  Eusebius,  Hist . Eccl.  b.  iii.  c.  37,  we  find  an  important 
passage  respecting  the  office  of  Evangelists.  “ They  extended 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  spread  the  seed  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  far  and  wide.  The  greater  number  of  disciples  at  that 
timo,  whose  souls  were  inflamed  through  the  divine  word  with  a 
zealous  love  of  wisdom,  in  the  first  place  fulfilled  the  command- 
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menfc  of  the  Saviour  (see  Matt,  xix.  21),  and  distributed  their 
goods  among  the  poor.  Then  they  travelled  into  distant  parts, 
and  discharged  the  office  of  evangelists  among  those  who  had  not 
yet  heard  anything  of  the  word  of  faith.  They  were  busily 
employed  in  preaching  Christ,  and  in  distributing  the  books  of 
the  holy  Gospels.  When  they  had  laid  the  foundation  of  faith 
in  unenlightened  places,  they  appointed  others  as  pastors  (ttoit 
jidvas),  to  whom  they  intrusted  the  care  of  the  new  plantation 
(yeapyiav) ; but  they  themselves  went  forward  to  other  countries 
and  people,  being  led  by  the  grace  and  co-operation  of  God.  The 
Holy  Ghost  wrought  many  miracles  by  their  hands,  by  means  of 
which  they  succeeded  in  bringing  over  large  multitudes,  at  tho 
first  hearing,  to  the  worship  of  the  universal  Creator.”  N 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  office  of  the  evangelists  was 
substantially  the  same  as  that  of  the  apostles,  whose  companions 
and  assistants  they  were.  “ There  appear  also,”  says  Dr.  Bur- 
ton, in  a continuation  of  the  passage  quoted  above,  u in  addition 
to  the  presbyters  and  deacons,  who  may  be  called  resident  minis- 
ters, to  have  been  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  who  were  not  attached 
to  any  particular  church,  but  who  travelled  about  from  place  to 
place,  discharging  their  spiritual  duties.  These  men  were  called, 
in  a special  manner,  evangelists.  One  of  them  was  Philip,  who 
had  first  been  a deacon  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem ; but,  after  his 
flight  from  that  city,  he  seems  to  have  resided  principally  in 
Caesarea,  and  to  have  preached  the  Gospel  wherever  he  found 
occasion,  without  discharging  his  former  office  of  deacon  in  any 
particular  church.  Such  labours  must  have  been  peculiarly  useful 
in  the  infancy  of  the  church;  and  we  have  the  authority  of 
Scripture  for  saying  that  a special  distribution  of  spiritual  gifts 
was  made  to  the  evangelists,  which  qualified  them  for  their 
important  work.  Mark  and  Luke  are  perhaps  to  be  considered 
evangelists  in  this  sense,  as  well  as  in  the  more  common  one  of 
having  published  written  gospels.  Both  of  them  were  preachers 
of  the  Gospel  for  many  years  before  they  committed  the  substance 
of  their  preaching  to  writing ; and  we  may  suppose  that  such 
men  were  of  great  assistance  to  the  apostles,  by  accompanying 
them  on  their  journeys,  or  by  following  up  and  continuing  the 
work  which  had  been  so  successfully  begun.” 
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3.  The  term  IIpo<f>qrr)9,  Prophet , is  frequently  applied  in  the 
New  Testament  to  certain  extraordinary  and  inspired  teachers 
of  the  church.  See  Eph.  iv.  11 ; 1 Cor.  xii.  28,  29;  Acts  xi.  27; 
xiii.  l ; xxi.  10;  1 Cor.  xiv.  29,  32,  37;  Eph.  ii.  20;  iii.  5. 

These  persons  are  to  be  regarded  in  a twofold  capacity. 

First,  As  inspired  men,  endowed  with  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
who  foretold  future  events.  See  Luke  i.  67,  69;  ii.  25 — 27, 
36,  37;  Acts  xxi.  9,  10,  11;  xx.  4;  xi.  28. 

Secondly,  As  expounders  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  inter- 
preters of  the  divine  will.  The  words  n Tpofareta,  prophecy ,— 
7rpo<fyrjr€V€iv , to  prophesy , — and  irpo^rjTrjs,  a prophet , appear  to 
have  been  technically  applied  to  the  act  and  office  of  interpreting 
Scripture.  The  Greek  words  ipprjvevs  and  ipprjvevTt 79  do  not 
occur  at  all  in  the  New  Testament;  and  &pp,vjvela,  interpretation , 
— epfiTjveveiVy  to  interpret , very  seldom.  And  it  is  remarkable 
that  in  the  ecclesiastical  phraseology,  hermeneutes  signifies  not  an 
expounder , but  a translator  of  the  Scriptures. 

Some  suppose  that  the  name  of  prophets  was  given  especially 
to  those  teachers  who  expounded  the  Old  Testament  prophecies 
relating  to  the  Messiah ; and  they  refer,  in  support  of  their 
l opinion,  to  1 Cor.  xiii.  i ; xiv.  29;  1 Thes.  v.  20,  21;  Acts  ii.  16. 

The  gift  of  speaking  with  tongues  was  perhaps  peculiar  to 
the  prophets,  although  we  find  the  interpretation  of  tongues  dis- 
tinguished from  the  gift  of  prophecy. 

The  New  Testament  contains  frequent  warnings  respecting 
false  prophets . See  Matt.  vii.  7,  15;  xxiv.  4,  5,  11,  24;  2 Pet. 
ii.  1;  Acts  xx.  30;  1 Tim.  iv.  1 ; 1 John  iv.  1 — 3.  Our  Lord 
declares  concerning  them,  that  they  would  give  themselves  out 
falsely  for  the  Messiah,  and  would  deceive  many  by  means  of 
great  signs  and  wonders  (Matt.  xxiv.  5,  24).  And  the  apostle 
St.  John  gives  the  following  criterion  by  which  they  might  be 
distinguished,  u Every  Spirit  that  confesseth  not  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  come  in  the  flesh,  is  not  of  God.”  (1  John  iv.  3.) 

“ There  is  reason  to  think  that  the  gift  of  prophecy  was  by 
no  means  uncommon  among  the  early  Christians.  It  is  well 
known  to  readers  of  the  New  Testament,  that  this  gift  of  prophesy 
is  often  spoken  of  without  reference  to  a knowledge  of  future 
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events;  and  that  it  means  the  power  whieh  was  possessed  by 
many  believers,  of  understanding  and  interpreting  the  Scriptures. 
This  power,  though  it  may  be  acquired  to  a considerable  extent 
by  ordinary  means,  was  imparted  in  a preternatural  way  to  many 
of  the  first  believers,  who  were  known  by  the  name  of  prophets ; 
and  since  no  gift  could  be  of  more  essential  service  to  the  early 
church,  when  so  many  new  converts  were  to  be  instructed  in  the 
faith,  it  is  probable  that  the  prophets,  in  this  sense  of  the  term, 
were  much  more  numerous  than  those  who  were  gifted  to  foretell 
future  events.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  prophecy,  in  this  latter 
sense,  or  prediction,  was  exercised  occasionally  by  the  Christians 
of  the  apostolic  age.  Agabus  possessed  such  a power,  and  fore- 
told the  famine  which  was  to  happen  in  the  reign  of  Claudius.” 
—Burton,  History  of  the  Christian  Church  to  the  Conversion  of 
Constantine , chap.  iii. 

44  The  great  scheme  of  Christianity  had  been  successively 
unfolded  in  the  New  Testament ; but  the  revelation  was  often 
couched  in  dark  and  enigmatical  expressions.  There  were  many 
of  these  sayings  which  even  the  apostles  did  not  understand,  till 
their  minds  were  specially  enlightened ; and  they  were  now  able 
not  only  to  see  through  these  mysteries  themselves,  but  by  laying 
their  hands  on  their  converts,  they  could  impart  to  them  also  the 
possession  of  this  preternatural  knowledge.  This  gift  was  called 
prophesy , the  right  interpretation  of  the  ancient  prophecies  being 
the  principal  part  of  it ; and  the  same  Spirit  who  had  wrapped 
the  divine  revelations  in  their  designed  obscurity,  now  furnished 
the  means  of  removing  the  mysterious  veil.  See  Mosheim’s  Dis- 
sertation, He  Hits  qui  Prophetce  vocantur  in  Novo  Fcedere,  Syn- 
tagm.  Diss.  ad  Hist.  Eccl.  pertinentium.” — Burton,  Lectures 
upon  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  first  Three  Centuries , lect.  6. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

DIFFERENT  ORDERS  OR  CLASSES  OF  THE  CLERGY,  OR 
ORDINARY  MINISTERS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

The  Troifieves,  pastors , and  8iSa<r/ca\oi , doctors , mentioned  in 
Eph.  iv.  11,  and  1 Cor.  xii.  28 — 30,  are  usually  reckoned  among 
the  permanent  and  ordinary  governors  and  teachers  of  Christian 
churches,  although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  term  may  have 
been  originally  applied  to  the  temporary  and  extraordinary 
ministers,  regarded  as  preachers  of  the  Gospel  or  as  superin- 
tendents of  the  churches  which  they  had  planted.  An  apostil 
or  evangelist  might  have  been  justly  termed  ttoi/jltjv  koX  StSa<r- 
*a\os;  but  after  the  extraordinary  ministry  had  ceased,  these 
terms,  which  were  derived  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  rendered 
venerable  by  long  use,  were  especially  retained  in  use  and  applied 
to  the  permanent  spiritual  officers  of  the  church.  And  these 
titles,  pastor  and  doctor , have  continued  in  use  in  all  ages  of  the 
church. 

The  title  n roiprjv,  pastor,  was  particularly  recommended  by 
the  circumstance  that  our  blessed  Lord  had  compared  himself  to 
a shepherd,  and  his  church  to  a flock;  and  that  the  apostlo 
St.  Peter  had  designated  him  as  the  chief  shepherd. 

The  word  SiSaa/caXos,  doctor , was  applied  by  the  Jews  to 
their  teachers  as  a title  of  respect.  It  is  the  word  which  is  given 
in  John  i.  39  as  the  interpretation  of  Rabbi. 

The  proper  or  distinctive  names  of  these  spiritual  pastors  and 
teachers  which  occur  in  the  New  Testament  are  three  in  number, 
namely,  hr'wncoTros,  overseer,  superintendent,  bishop ; Trpea^vrepo^ 
presbyter , elder;  Siatcovos,  deacon.  The  several  offices  which  these 
different  ministers  filled  will  be  particularly  described  hereafter. 
In  this  place  it  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  these  three  classes 
made  up  the  entire  ordo  ecclesiasticus,  ecclesiastical  order ; 
whether  we  consider  the  use  of  the  word  ordo  in  this  sense  to 
be  derived  from  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  or  borrowed  from  the 
phraseology  of  the  Jewish  temple  or  synagogue. 
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The  synagogue  appears  to  present  the  nearest  resemblance, 
and  to  furnish  the  mo3t  suitable  points  of  comparison.  Accord* 
ingly— 

1.  The  erriaKoiroL  have  been  compared  to  the  rulers  or  presi- 
dents of  the  synagogue , mentioned  Matt.  ix.  18;  Mark  v.  22,  85, 
36,  38;  Luke  viii.  41,  49;  xiii.  14;  Acts  xiii.  15;  xviii.  8,  17. 
The  rulers  of  the  synagogue  had  the  oversight  at  once  of  doctrine 
and  of  discipline.  See  Camp.  Vitringa.  de  Synagog.  Vet . lib.  ii. 
c.  11;  Reland  Antiq,  Ebr . i.  10. 

2.  The  TrpeafSvrepoi  have  been  supposed  to  correspond  to  the 
Jewish  elders , who  were  so  called,  with  reference  not  so  much  to 
their  age,  as  to  their  dignity  and  authority.  While  the  second 
temple  stood,  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrim  were  especially 
called  7 rpeo-fi'vrepoi;  and  hence,  in  the  New  Testament,  we  often 
find,  in  connexion,  ap'xpvres  teal  oi  irpea^vrepoi,  rulers  and 
elders , (Acts  iv.  5,  8;)  or  ap^iepels  / cal  irpeafixnepoiy  chief  priests 
and  elders , (Matt.  xxi.  23;  xxvi.  47,  59;  Acts  iv.  23;  xxiii.  14;) 
or  ap^iepeZ?,  teal  oi  ypappareZs,  teal  oi  TrpeafivTepoi,  chief 
priests , and  scribes , and  elders , (Matt.  xxvi.  41,  57;  xxi.  23,  &c.) 

The  following  passages  of  the  New  Testament  relate  to  the 
Christian  presbyters  and  their  connexion  with  the  eTriatcoiroi  : — 
Acts  xi.  30;  xiv.  23;  xv.  2,  4,  6,  22,  23;  xvi.  4;  xx.  17;  xxi. 
18;  1 Tim.  v.  17,  19;  Tijb.  i.  5;  James  v.  14;  1 Pet.  v.  1; 
2 John  i. ; 3 John  i. 

But  in  all  these  places  the  irpeo-fivTepoi  of  the  Christian 
church  do  not  answer  so  much  to  the  elders  of  the  Jews  as  to  the 
officers  of  the  synagogue  called  ED'DIT0,  a word  which  signifies 
pastors  or  governors. 

3.  The  Siateovos,  deacon , has  been  compared  to  the  chasan  of 
the  synagogue.  But  this  comparison  relates  rather  to  the  func- 
tions of  the  deacon  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  centuries, 
than  to  those  which  are  attributed  to  him  in  the  New  Testament, 
where  he  is  described  as  occupied  chiefly  in  the  care  of  the  sick, 
and  the  distribution  of  alms.  (Phil.  i.  1 ; 1 Tim.  iii.  8,  12; 
Rom.  xvi.  1.)  It  was  the  business  of  the  chasan  in  the  syna- 
gogue to  preserve  ordor  and  decorum,  to  assist  in  the  reading  of 
the  law,  and  to  lead  the  singing. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

OF  BISHOPa 

§ 1.— Their  Names  and  Titles. 

The  Greek  word  iirifTKOTros,  episcopus,  has  been  always  retained 
in  the  church,  to  denote  the  chief  minister  in  sacred  things.  It 
wag  sometimes,  but  rarely,  translated  by  Latin  writers  into 
inspector,  superinspector,  superintendens,  or  superattendens,  i.  e. 
overseer , or  superintendent . It  is  found  in  the  English  bishop , 
German  bischof,  French  eveque.  Augustin  (JDe  Civ . Dei,  lib.  xix. 
c.  19,  lib.  i.  c.  9)  explains  the  word  as  equivalent  to  speculator, 
overseer,  and  praepositus,  president , superintendent ; and  Jerome 
(Epist.  8 ad  Evagr .)  says,  iirlaKoirovvres,  i.e.  superintendentes, 
unde  et  nomen  episcopi  tractum  est ; superintendents,  whence  the 
name  bishop . Both  Augustin  and  Jerome,  however,  always 
employ  the  original  word. 

In  the  New  Testament,  the  terms  eirlaKoiroi  and  irpea^vrepot 
are  used  synonymously.  In  1 Pet.  v.  1,  2,  we  read  of  Trpeofivrepoi 
€7n(TKoirovvT€s,  i.  c.  presbyters  exercising  the  episcopal  functions, 
where  the  former  word  appears  to  be  a title  of  honour,  and  the 
latter  a designation  of  their  office.  But  of  this  more  hereafter. 

The  following  names  and  titles  were  also  employed  by  the 
ancients  with  reference  to  the  office  of  these  spiritual  presidents 
or  bishops. 

1.  The  scriptural  appellations  irpoloTapevoi  (1  These,  v.  12), 
and  irpoearioTes  (1  Tim.  v.  17),  were  translated  into  Latin  by 
Praepositi  (whence  our  word  provost),  and  were  retained  by  the 
Greek  fathers,  with  the  addition  of  irvevpaTucol,  or  irvevpanKOv 
yopov,  spiritual , by  way  of  distinction  from  temporal  titles.  (See 
Justin  Mart.  Apolog . 2;  Euseb.  Hist . Eccl.  vi.  c.  3,  8;  vii.  c. 
13;  Basil.  M.  Horn . in  Ps . xxviii. ; Cyprian.  Ep . 3,  9.) 

In  the  same  signification  we  find  also  Antistites  sacrorum,  or 
simply  Antistites,  and  Praesules. 
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2.  In  nearly  the  same  way  the  term  irpoeBpot  was  employed 
(Euseb.  Vit.  Const . M.  lib.  ii.  c.  2;  Hist.  Ecd . lib.  viii.  c.  2); 
which  was  translated  by  the  Latin  writers  presides  and  prsesi- 
dentes,  presidents . (Tertull.  Apol.  c.  39 ; De  Cor.  Mil.  c.  3 ; 
Cyprian.  Ep.  72.)  This  name  refers  to  the  right  of  occupying 
the  first  seats  in  religious  assemblies  ( irpoeBpla ). 

3.  *E<f>opoi ;,  inspectors,  inspectors.  This  term  was  not  often 
used,  probably  to  avoid  confusion  with  the  names  of  civil  officers 
so  called. 

4.  According  to  Theodoret,  Comment,  in  Phil.  i.  1,  and  1 Tim. 
iii.  1,  bishops  in  the  early  church  were  often  styled  arriaroXoi, 
apostles,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  presbyters,  who  were 
also  called  inriatcoiroi. 

They  were  very  commonly  called  BidBo%oi  r£>v  mroaroXcov, 
successors  of  the  apostles.  (Cyprian.  Ep.  55,  69,  42;  Augustin  in 
Psalm  xlv.  16.) 

5.  According  to  Socrates,  Hist.  Ecd.  lib  iv.  c.  23,  and  Jerome, 
in  1 Tim.  iii.,  the  bishops  were  often  called  Angeli  ecclesiae,  angels 
of  the  churches , an  appellation  obviously  founded  upon  the  use  of 
the  term  in  the  first  three  chapters  of  the  Revelation. 

Some  commentators  have  supposed  that  the  word  angels  in 
1 Cor.  xi.  10,  signifies  the  bishops  or  presidents  of  the  churches; 
but  other  interpretations  of  the  word  in  that  place  have  been 
given  with,  at  least,  equal  probability.  (See  Tertull.  De  Virgin. 
Vel.  c.  vii.;  De  habitu  Mul.  c.  ii.) 

6.  The  titles  Summi  Sacerdotes,  and  Pontifices  Maximi  were 
given  when  it  had  become  the  fashion  to  deduce  the  institution 
of  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  from  the  priests  and  services  of  the 
Jewish  temple. 

7.  Bishops  were  called  patres,  patres  ecclesiae,  patres  clerico- 
rum,  and  patres  patrum,  fathers,  fathers  of  the  church,  fathers  of 
the  clergy,  and  fathers  of  the  fathers,  according  to  the  oriental 
idiom  by  which  every  teacher  or  governor  is  respectfully  entitled 
2H,  abba , father. 

Presbyters  were  called  patres  laicorum,  and  simply  patres, 
fathers  of  the  laity,  fathers;  whence  the  term  patres  patrum,  as 
applied  to  their  superiors. 
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Hence  the  name  Papa,  pope,  which  is  a term  of  reverence 
and  affection,  corresponding  to  afifia , iramras,  awfybs,  dear  and 
honoured  father . It  appears  most  probable  that  this  title  was 
first  given  to  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  that  the  first  Bishop 
of  Rome  who  assumed  it  in  any  public  document  was  Siricius 
(a.d.  384).  It  was  not,  however,  employed  officially  until  the 
time  of  Leo  the  Great ; and  it  was  afterwards  applied  exclusively 
to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  according  to  an  order  of  Gregory  the 
Great.  (Baron.  Annal.  a . 1076,  n.  31.) 

This  ancient  title  was  attributed  to  all  bishops  alike,  until 
about  the  sixth  century.  Jerome,  for  example,  in  writing  to 
Augustin  salutes  him  as  Domine  vere  sancte  et  beatissime  papa 
(Ep.  94) ; and  he  gives  the  same  title  to  other  bishops.  The  bishop 
of  Constantinople  wa9  anciently  called  urbis  papa;  and  the  bishop 
of  Rome,  in  like  manner,  urbis  papa,  or  Romans  urbis  papa,  and 
simply  papa.  The  title  continued  in  general  use  through  the 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  (see,  for  example,  Sidonius,  lib.  vi.  ep. 
1 — 12;  vii.  ep.  1 — 11.)  Soon  afterwards,  however,  some  writers 
began  to  appropriate  the  title,  as  has  been  said,  to  the  Bishop  of 
Rome. 

8.  In  early  times  bishops  were  called  Patriarchs,  as  being  the 
superiors  of  the  presbyters,  who  were  called  simply  patres.  After- 
wards this  title  became  equivalent  to  that'  of  archbishop  or 
metropolitan ; and  at  length  (between  the  fourth  and  sixth  centu- 
ries) it  was  appropriated  to  the  superior  of  metropolitans. 

9.  After  a certain  time,  bishops  were  regarded  as  appointed 
by  Christ  himself,  and  as  governing  the  church  in  his  name ; 
and  hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  were  entitled,  at  a very 
early  period,  representatives  or  vicars  of  Christ  or  of  God . 

Cyprian  says  {Ep.  63,  55,  59),  that  everything  which  is 
done  in  the  church,  for  its  good,  is  done  vice  Christi,  by  bishops 
appointed  by  Christ.  In  the  epistles  ascribed  to  Ignatius,  we 
often  find  the  expression  r<p  iirKr/coirq)  viroraao-ecrOe,  cos*  tg> 
Kvpltp , submit  yourselves  to  the  bishop , as  to  the  Lord.  But  these 
writings,  parts  of  which,  at  least,  are  supposed  to  be  spurious, 
are  of  no  authority.  Basil  the  Great,  however,  says  ( Constit . 
Mon.  c.  22),  He  who  presides  is  nothing  less  than  one  who  sustains 
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the  person  of  the  Saviour  ( one  who  occupies  his  place , 6 rov  acjTrjpos 
virk^ov  'irpoacj'Trov.)  And  this  is  in  accordance  with  many  expres- 
sions of  Ambrose,  Augustin,  and  other  writers  about  that  date. 

This  title,  and  some  others,  evince  that  the  church,  at  a com- 
paratively early  period,  forgot  to  act  in  the  spirit  of  the  Saviour's 
injunction  Call  no  man  your  father  upon  earth , and  of  the  admo- 
nition of  an  apostle,  Feed  the  flock  of  God , wh  ich  is  among  you — 
neither  as  being  lords  over  God's  heritage , 1 Pet.  v.  2,  3. 

It  is  but  fair  to  remember  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  is  not 
chargeable  with  a modern  innovation  in  the  assumption  of  the 
favourite  title  Vicar  of  Christ,  but  in  the  exclusive  appropriation 
of  a title  which  was  very  anciently  given  to  many  or  all  bishops 
in  common  with  himself. 

10.  jtpxovres  i/c/cXrjai&v,  governors  or  rulers  of  the  churches , 
and  simply  principes,  princes , are  episcopal  titles  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  writings  of  Origen,  Eusebius,  Chrysostom, 
Paulinus,  Jerome,  and  others.  These  terms  are  probably 
employed  with  reference  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  versions  of 
Isa.  lx.  17,  Bd>ao)  tovs  apyovras  aov  iv  etprjvrfo  fcal  rove 
ima/coirovs  aov  iv  BtKaioavvrj , Dabo  principes  tuos  in  pace,  et 
episcopos  tuos  in  justitia.  But  these  titles  were  employed  strictly 
in  a religious  or  ecclesiastical  sense,  and  not  at  all  with  reference 
to  civil  dignity. 

11.  Princeps  sacerdotum,  and  episcopus  episcoporum,  in  the 
same  sense  as  archiepiscopus,  patriarchs,  'pontifex  maxim  us,  i.  e. 

' high  priest,  are  found  in  the  writings  of  Tertullian,  Ambrose, 
Augustin,  and  others,  and  without  any  special  reference  to  a 
particular  see  or  bishop. 

12.  The  usual  surnames  or  epithets  of  the  bishops  were, 
patcapLoi  or  pa/capLcoraroL,  beati,  beatissiini,  blessed , most  blessed; 
ayioi  or  ayuoraToi)  sancti,  sanctissimi,  holy , most  holy;  OeotfnXea- 
raroi , Deo  carissimi,  dearly  beloved  by  God . 

§ 2. — Office  and  Duties  of  Bishops. 

The  duties  attached  to  the  office  of  a bishop  may  be  described,  in 
general  terms,  as  two-fold. 

1.  The  celebration  or  conduct  of  divine  worship  in  all  its 
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parts,  by  the  bishop  in  his  own  person,  or  by  others  acting  by 
virtue  of  a commission  from  him. 

2.  Church  government  and  discipline;  or  the  oversight  of 
the  whole  church  in  his  diocese,  both  laity  and  clergy,  together 
with  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  all  congregations  committed 
to  his  care. 


I.  Celebration  of  Divine  Worship . 

In  the  very  infancy  of  the  church,  before  any  distinction 
between  bishop  and  presbyter  existed,  we  find  that  many  offices 
in  divine  worship  were  discharged  by  deacons  and  ministers. 
According  to  Justin  Martyr,  ( Apol . ii.,)  the  consecration  of  the 
eucharist  was  performed  by  the  president,  (t$  irpocar&Ti  r&v 
aSe\<f>&v ,)  who  is  evidently  the  same  as  the  enla/coiro^  or 
bishop  ; while  the  distribution  of  the  elements  was  made  by  the 
hands  of  deacons.  (See  also  Constit.  A post.  lib.  viii.  c.  12,  13.) 
Other  ministerial  acts  are  likewise  attributed  to  deacons  and 
inferior  officers.  But  it  is  carefully  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in 
thus  taking  part  in  the  celebration  of  public  worship,  these  per- 
sons always  acted  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the 
bishop  or  presbyter,  or  as  commissioned  by  him ; the  bishop  or 
presbyter  being  continually  regarded  as  the  representative  of  the 
whole. 

This  was  particularly  the  case  with  regard  to  catechising  and 
preaching.  These  duties  were  originally  assigned  especially  to 
the  bishop.  It  was  a maxim  of  the  early  church,  Episcopi  pro- 
prium  munus  docere  populum,  the  peculiar  office  of  the  bishop  is 
to  teach  the  people  (Ambeos.  De  Offic.  Sacr . lib.  i.  c.  I);  a duty 
which  was  recognised  and  discharged,  for  example,  by  Chryso- 
stom, Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  Cyprian,  Augustin,  Leo  the  Great, 
and  Gregory  the  Great. 

These  acts  and  offices,  however,  were  not  exclusively  episco- 
pal. But  such,  after  a certain  time,  were  the  following : — 

1.  The  confirmation  of  baptized  persons , (confirmatio  neo- 
phytorum, or  catechumenorum ;)  by  which  the  baptized  were 
admitted  as  full  members  of  the  church.  This  obsignatio,  sig- 
naculum,  or  sigillum  foederis  baptismalis,  sealing  of  the  baptismal 
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covenant,  was  always  regarded  as  a privilege  peculiar  to  the 
bishop. 

2.  The  ordination  of  ministers  and  ecclesiastical  officers. 

3.  The  restoration  of  penitents , or  the  public  and  solemn 
reception  into  the  church  of  excommunicated  persons,  after  the 
completion  of  penance  previously  enjoined.  This  office  was 
very  rarely  entrusted  to  a presbyter  in  the  ancient  church. 

4.  Various  acts  of  consecration  and  benediction. 

II.  Church  Government  and  Discipline . 

This  included,  (after  the  formation  of  the  hierarchy,) — 

1.  The  oversight  and  arrangement  of  all  matters  pertaining  to 
divine  worship  (which,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  is  something 
different  from  the  actual  celebration  of  divine  worship,  before 
mentioned).  The  bishop  appointed  the  liturgy,  or  the  form  or 
order  of  worship,  either  in  accordance  with  general  or  special 
regulations  of  the  church, — in  compliance  with  precedent, — or  at 
his  own  discretion.  And  he  took  care  that  all  tilings  were  done 
according  to  the  established  order.  His  authority  in  these  mat- 
ters was  exerted  especially  on  extraordinary  occasions,  such  as 
processions,  pilgrimages,  fasts,  &c.,  after  such  ceremonies  and 
customs  had  been  established. 

2.  The  oversight  of  all  the  members  of  the  church  throughout 
a diocese  in  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  matters ; especially  with 
reference  to  ecclesiastical  censures,  excommunication,  penances, 
marriage,  and  the  like. 

3.  Especially,  all  spiritual  persons  and  ecclesiastical  officers 
were  subject  to  the  superintendence  and  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop , 
both  as  to  the  discharge  of  their  offices,  and  as  to  the  conduct  of 
their  lives.  It  was  an  old  maxim  of  the  church,  that  the  clergy 
stood  in  the  same  relation  to  their  bishop  as  soldiers  to  their 
general ; and  history  abounds  with  examples  of  strict  discipline 
in  this  particular,  and  of  heavy  punishments  inflicted  by  bishops 
upon  disobedient  or  contumacious  clergy.  The  clergy  were 
punished,  according 4to  their  offences,  in  various  ways; — some- 
times by  suspension  from  their  revenues ; sometimes  by  suspen- 
sion from  their  office  (either  in  whole  or  in  part) ; and  sometimes 
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by  a total  deposition  or  degradation,  whereby  they  were  reduced 
to  the  state  of  simple  laymen.  Crimes  punishable  with  excom- 
munication in  a layman,  were  usually  visited  with  suspension  or 
degradation  in  a clergyman ; but  for  gross  offences,  the  clergy 
were  sometimes  excommunicated. 

4.  The  visitation  of  the  clergy,  churches , schools , and  religious 
societies  was  especially  included  in  this  charge  of  superintendence. 
Several  laws  were  ’passed  by  the  ancient  church  binding  the 
bishops  to  perform  this  duty  of  visitation  in  person ; nor  were 
they  permitted,  until  after  much  resistance  and  delay,  to  employ 
rural  bishops  (chorepiscopi),  exarchs,  and  periodeut®  (visiting 
presbyters),  in  this  service. 

The  council  of  Laodicea,  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century, 
ordained  that  bishops  should  not  be  appointed  in  villages  and 
rural  districts,  but  periodeut®  (t.  e.,  visitors),  who,  however, 
should  be  bound  to  do  nothing  without  the  will  and  consent  of 
the  bishop.  Also,  that  presbyters  in  like  manner  Should  do  nothing 
without  the  will  and  consent  of  the  bishop  (c.  57). 

5.  Presidency  in  all  diocesan  synods , and  the  management  of 
the  business  transacted  in  those  synods.  The  custom  of  holding 
ecclesiastical  councils  or  synods,  appears  to  have  originated,  in  the 
Greek  church,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  second  century.  After 
the  middle  of  the  third  century,  the  number  and  importance  of 
these  conventions  received  a considerable  increase.  They  tended 
greatly  to  augment  the  authority  and  influence  of  the  bishops. 

6.  The  management  and  distribution  of  the  property  of  the 
church . — At  first  the  deacons  were  the  assistants  of  the  bishop 
in  conducting  these  temporal  affairs,  and  in  keeping  accounts. 
But  when  business  of  this  kind  had  greatly  increased,  and 
accounts  had  become  extensive  and  complicated,  this  charge  was 
committed  to  special  oeconomi,  or  managers , under  the  direction 
ef  the  archdeacons,  all  acting  in  subordination  to  the  bishop,  and 
by  his  sanction. 

It  may  be  here  remarked,  that  chapters  of  clergy,  and  colle- 
giate foundations,  were  entirely  unknown  in4he  early  ages  of  the 
church.  They  originated  in  the  interval  between  the  ninth  and 
twelfth  centuries. 
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§ 3. — Insignia  or  Emblems  of  the  Episcopal  Office. 

The  insignia,  or  emblems  of  office,  peculiar  to  bishops,  were  the 
following : — 

1.  A ring , (annulus,)  whereby  was  signified  the  intimate 
union,  and,  as  it  were,  the  marriage,  of  the  bishop  with  his 
church ; called  accordingly  annulus  sponsalitius,  or  annulus  pro- 
nubus  ; but  sometimes  also  annulus  palatii. 

2.  The  pastoral  staff  ( Si/cavl/aov , pedum).  This  varied  a 
little  in  form ; but  it  was  usually  bent,  or  crooked,  at  the  top. 

3.  The  mitra , or  inf  via;  which  was  sometimes  called  ark$a- 
vos,  corona,  croton , tclSapis,  diadema,  and  ndpa , tiara. 

4.  Gloves , which  the  bishops  always  wore  when  they  per- 
formed any  sacred  office. 

5.  Sandals . — No  priest  could  celebrate  the  eucharist  without 
these ; but,  after  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  we  find  them 
expressly  mentioned  as  an  episcopal  badge,  distinct  from  that  of 
the  priests. 

6.  Galigoe , or  military  boots,  usually  of  a red  or  a violet 
colour. — (See  Durandi  Ration . Ditnn . Off,  lib.  iii.  c.  8.) 

7.  Pallium , the  Pall , (&>p,o<f)6piov,  Upd  <rroX^,  or  superhu- 
merale,  pectorale,  ephod ,)  This  badge  was  so  peculiar  and  dis- 
tinctive, that  its  name  was  often  used  to  denote  the  person  or 
office  of  a bishop,  especially  in  the  disputes  of  the  middle  ages. 
It  was  worn  at  first  by  all  bishops  (see  Isidor.  Hispal.  de  Offic . 
Eccl,  lib.  i.  c.  4)  ; but  afterwards  only  by  archbishops,  metropo- 
litans, and  patriarchs. 

According  to  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  Orat,  47,  this  Upd 
aroXrfo  (Theodoret,  Hist,  Eccl . lib.  ii.  c.  17,)  was  the  badge  of 
the  Roman  emperor,  as  Pontifex  Maximus ; and  Constantine  the 
Great  was  the  first  who  invested  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem  with  it. 
Tradition  says  that  it  was  worn  by  St.  Mark  as  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, and  that  it  descended  from  him  to  his  successors ; and  it 
has  been  supposed  that  Linus,  bishop  of  Rome,  was  the  first  who 
assumed  this  mark  of  distinction.  Some  say  that  Constantine 
the  Great  gave  it,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  Roman  Bishop 
Sylvester. 
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The  form  and  substance  of  the  pallium  in  the  earliest  times 
are  not  known.  We  learn  from  Joannis  Diaconi  ( Vit.  Gregor . 
M.  lib.  iv.  c.  8,)  that  in  his  time  it  was  a cloth  of  white  linen, 
(byes©  candente,)  without  seam,  (nullis  acubus  perforata,) 
hanging  down  over  the  shoulders.  Afterwards  it  was  made  of 
wool.  There  is  evidence  that  it  was  marked  with  crosses,  of  a 
purple  colour,  before  the  eighth  century. 

It  is  not  quite  certain  in  what  respects  the  rationale  (to 
\6yiov)  differed  from  the  pallium.  This  ornament  appears  to 
have  been  only  a peculiar  form  of  the  pallium,  appropriated  by 
the  bishops  of  Rome  to  themselves  from  the  time  in  which  they 
began  to  assume  the  title  of  pontifices  maximi,  and  the  dignity 
of  the  high  priests  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  was  sometimes  sent 
by  the  Roman  pontiffs  to  other  bishops,  as  a mark  of  distinction 
and  favour. 

8.  The  cross. — This  was  of  two  kinds ; namely, — 

i.  A cross  of  wood  or  gold,  worn  on  the  breast,  and  hanging 
from  the  neck,  called  by  the  Greeks  to  irepiafifia , or  to  ey/coX- 
i mov , by  the  Latins  crux  collaria.  But  some  suppose  that  this 
cross  was  worn  by  private  Christian's,  princes,  and  others ; and  so 
was  no  peculiar  badge  of  the  bishop. 

ii.  Another  carried  by  bishops  in  their  hand  during  proces- 
sions or  other  solemnities;  hence  called  crux  gestatoria.  For 
a considerable  time  the  Roman  bishops  claimed,  as  their  exclu- 
sive privilege,  the  “jus  crucem  ante  se  gestandi,” — right  of 
carrying  a cross  before  them.  In  the  twelfth  century  this  right 
was  conceded  to  all  metropolitans  and  patriarchs ; and  from  the 
time  of  Gregory  IX.  it  has  been  granted  to  all  archbishops. 

The  patriarchs  of  the  Eastern  church  rarely  employed  this 
badge  of  distinction.  They  preferred  the  use  of  the  XafnraSov - 
Xov,  a lighted  candelabrum,  which  was  carried  before  them. 

§ 4*. — Different  Orders  or  Classes  of  Bishops. 

The  whole  number  of  bishops  in  the  early  churches  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes  or  orders,— superior  and  inferior. 

I.  To  the  superior  bishops  may  be  referred, — 
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1.  ^ Apx^TriaKoiro^  archbishop . This  title  was  given  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries  to  the  bishops  of  the  chief  cities,  such 
as  Rome,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Constantinople;  which 
bishops  presided  amongst  the  other  metropolitans  and  bishops  in 
the  districts,  or  divisions  of  the  empire,  attached  to  those  places. 
The  title  occurs,  perhaps,  for  the  first  time  in  Athanab.  Apol. 

2.  c . Ar.,  where  it  is  applied  to  the  bishop  of  Alexandria.  It  was 
officially  given  by  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  a.d.  430,  and  the 
Council  of  Chaloedon.  It  afterwards  yielded  to  the  more  favour- 
ite title  of  patriarch. 

2.  narptdpxn^  patriarch.  The  patriarchate  of  the  ancient 
church  has  been  the  subject  of  much  political  and  learned  con- 
troversy. It  may  be  sufficient  in  this  place  to  make  the  follow- 
ing remarks  concerning  it 

i.  The  official  title  7 rarpidpxcu,  occurs  for  the  first  time  in  the 
acts  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  a.d.  431,  and  in  Socrates, 
Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  v.  c.  8,  where  it  is  used  as  synonymous  with 
e^apxot  Ttf s iirapxlas.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  title  was 
derived  from  the  Jews,  by  whom  it  was  commonly  used  for  some 
time  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

ii.  The  title  was  given  especially  to  the  bishops  of  Rome, 
Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem. 

iii.  The  common  rights  and  privileges  of  these  patriarchs,  as 
stated  by  Bingham,  book  ii.  chap.  17,  were  the  following: — 1. 
To  ordain  all  the  metropolitans  of  the  diocese,  and  to  receive  their 
own  ordination  from  a diocesan  synod.  2.  To  convene  diocesan 
synods,  and  to  preside  in  them.  3.  To  receive  appeals  from 
metropolitan  and  provincial  synods.  4.  To  act  as  censors  over 
metropolitans,  and  also  their  suffragans,  when  metropolitans  were 
remiss  in  the  exercise  of  their  authority.  5.  To  employ  metropo- 
litans as  their  commissioners  or  delegates.  6.  To  be  consulted 
by  their  metropolitans  in  matters  of  any  great  moment.  7.  To 
communicate  to  their  metropolitans  such  imperial  laws  as  con- 
cerned the  church.  8.  Great  criminals  were  reserved  for  the 
patriarch’s  absolution.  9.  They  were  absolute,  or  independent 
one  of  another. 

3.  MriTpoiroKrrq f,  metropolitan , or  IIpS> tos9  primas,  primate. 
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This  bishop  presided  over  others  in  a province  or  district,  included 
in  the  larger  district  subject  to  the  patriarch.  44  4 The  settlement 
of  metropolitans,''  says  Dr.  Cave,  4 commenced  not  long  after  the 
apostolic  age,  when  sects  and  schisms  began  to  break  in  apace ; 
and,  controversies  multiplying  between  particular  bishops,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  pitch  upon  one  in  every  province,  to  whom 
the  umpirage  of  oases  might  be  referred,  and  by  whom  all  com* 
mon  and  public  affairs  might  be  directed.1  Perhaps  it  took  its 
rise  from  that  common  respect  and  deference  which  was  usually 
paid  by  the  rest  of  the  bishops  to  the  bishop  of  the  civil  metro* 
polis  in  every  province;  which,  advancing  into  a custom,  was 
afterwards  made  into  a canon  by  the  Council  of  Nice.11 — Binoham, 
book  ii.  chap.  16,  § 2. 

The  authority  of  metropolitan  or  primate  existed  long  before 
that  council,  by  which  it  was  confirmed ; and  there  are  traces  of 
it  as  early  as  the  second  century. 

In  early  times,  the  terms  dp^eirMr/cowor,  K€<f>a\Tj,  head , or 
€%aPX09  Th?  eirapxuiSy  exarch  of  the  province,  were  employed  in 
an  equivalent  sense. 

'‘Eljapxoif  in  the  Eastern  chureh,  were  usually  bishops  of  the 
same  order  as  the  primates  or  metropolitans. 

4.  'AxtyaXoi,  or  avrotc€<f>a\oi,  independent  bishops . This 
title  was  applied  to  all  those  bishops  who  were  not  subject  to  the 
authority  of  a superior ; whether  they  were  metropolitans  inde- 
pendent of  any  patriarchal  power,  or  bishops  independent  of 
metropolitans  and  patriarchs.  Also,  bishops  who  were  subject, 
not  to  the  metropolitan,  but  immediately  to  the  patriarch,  were 
distinguished  by  this  appellation. 

5.  The  titles  of  cardinal , and  that  of  pope  in  its  exclusive 
sense,  arc  peculiar  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  are  comparatively 
of  modern  date.  The  institution  of  cardinals  was  a work  of  the 
eleventh  century.  An  account  of  the  appropriation  of  the  title 
of  pope  has  been  given  above. 

II.  Among  the  inferior  bishops  are  reckoned : — . 

1.  'EttUtkotcoi  <rxo\d£oirres,  or  quiescent , i.  e.,  bishops  who 
were  only  elect , or  who,  after  institution,  resigned  their  office, 
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or,  from  some  cause  or  other,  did  not  engage  in  the  discharge  of 
its  duties. 

2.  Titular  bishops , who  were  advanced  to  the  episcopal  rank, 
but  without  being  appointed  to  any  particular  diocese. 

3.  Suffragans . These  were  originally  such  diocesan  bishops 
as  were  appointed  to  act  as  assistants  to  their  metropolitans,  or 
as  their  substitutes.  They  were  called  suffragans,  either  because 
u sine  metropolitani  suffragio  consecrari  non  poterant,”  i.  e.,  they 
could  not  be  consecrated  without  the  suffrage  of  the  metropolitan; 
or,  which  seems  more  probable,  because  they  possessed  the  jus 
suflragii,  i.  e.,  the  right  of  suffrage,  in  the  synods.  Some  say  that 
suffraganeus  is  equivalent  to  adjutor,  coadjutor,  i.  e.,  assistant . 

It  has  been  satisfactorily  shown,  that  the  suffragan  bishops 
were  not  the  same  as  the  chorepiscopi ; but  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  need  of  suffragans,  and  their  numbers,  greatly  increased 
after  the  discontinuance  of  the  chorepiscopi.  We  do  not  find 
that  any  other  bishops  than  those  who  exercised  metropolitan 
authority  had  their  suffragans  before  the  tenth  century. 

The  suffragans  were  entitled  also  vice-episcopi,  vices  gerentes 
in  pontificalibus,  and  vicarii  generates ; rice-bishops , vicars 
general. 

4.  In  ancient  ecclesiastical  history  frequent  mention  is  made 
of  X<op€7r lctkottoi,  chorepiscopi,  episcopi  rurales,  or  villani,  i.  e., 
rural  bishops . Their  office  has  been  discontinued ; but  it  is,  to 
say  the  least,  an  interesting  subject  of  antiquarian  research. 

Their  origin  may  be  traced  to  the  earliest  period  of  ecclesi- 
astical history  immediately  succeeding  the  age  of  the  apostles1. 
They  were  not  merely  superior  to  presbyters,  but  were  really 
bishops,  and  entitled  to  discharge  episcopal  functions.  They 
acted,  however,  in  a subordinate  capacity,  and  possessed  limited 
powers;  being  subject  to  a city -bishop,  and  acting  as  his  col- 


1 K orb  x^>Pas  Kai  Krjpwr- 

cropres  (cnrrfcrroXoi),  i taOurravov  ras 
uirapxas  avrcov,  boKipdarapres  r<p  rtvev- 
/xari,  els  hritTKonovs  Kai  buucopovs  todv 
fUXkdvTwv  mtrreveip.  Clem.  Rom. 
(?)  Ep.  ad  Corinth . c.  42. Ota  #cm 


tovs  Bamevovras  airrov  enurKonovs  r£>v 
6fiop<av  aypatv  re  Kai  noketov,  Kai  n pea- 
fivrepovs  ep  rats  irpbs  top  \a6p  optXlais 
KaOtrjai  biakeyeaBau  Euseb.  Hitt . 
Ecck  lib.  viL  c.  30. 
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leagues  and  vicars;  holding  a different  rank,  but  possessing  a 
similar  office. 

By  the  Council  of  Antioch,  a.d.  34*1,  they  were  authorized: — 

i.  To  give  letters  of  peace,  and  testimonials. 

ii.  To  superintend  the  affairs  of  the  church  in  their  district. 

iii.  To  appoint  ecclesiastical  officers,  readers,  subdeacons,  and 
exorcists. 

iv.  And  to  ordain  presbyters  and  deacons,  but  not  without  the 
permission  and  co-operation  of  the  superior  or  city-bishop . 

The  chorepiscopi  possessed  also  the  privilege  of  attending 
councils  in  their  own  right,  and  not  merely  as  representatives  or 
substitutes  of  the  bishops  (in  which  capacity  deacons  were  for  the 
most  part  employed).  See  Athanas.  Apolog . 2.  The  canons  of 
the  Council  of  Nice,  a.  d.  325,  were  subscribed  by  nine  chore- 
piscopi, attached  to  dioceses  of  which  the  bishops  also  were 
present.  The  first  mention  made  of  them  as  representatives  of 
bishops,  is  at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  a.  d.  451. 

We  do  not  find  any  traces  of  these  bishops  in  the  Western 
church  before  the  fifth  century ; although  they  had  long  existed 
in  the  East.  They  were  common  in  Africa. 

About  the  ninth  century  many  complaints  were  made  against 
these  bishops  in  the  Western  churches,  and  especially  in  that  of 
Gaul.  It  was  said  that  they  encroached  too  much  upon  the 
authority  of  the  superior  bishops,  and  introduced  hereby  many 
disorders.  The  same  complaint  had  been  made  as  early  as  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century  in  the  East ; and  by  a canon  of  the 
Council  of  Laodicea,  quoted  above,  an  attempt  was  made  to  do 
away  with  their  office,  by  substituting  visiting  presbyters  in  their 
room.  But  this  canon  was  very  partially  and  imperfectly  obeyed ; 
and  the  office  of  chorepiscopus  continued  in  the  East  until  the 
tenth  century.  The  first  order  for  their  abolition,  in  the  West, 
was  passed  by  the  Council  of  Ratisbon,  a.d.  800.  But  it  appears 
that  they  exercised  their  functions  in  France  as  late  as  the  twelfth 
century,  and  in  Ireland  even  in  the  thirteenth.  From  that 
period,  however,  their  name  is  lost  in  history ; and  their  place 
was,  to  a certain  extent,  supplied  by  archdeacons,  rural  deans, 
and  vicars-general. 
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5.  Wo  read  of  Intercessors,  or  Interrentores,  in  the  ancient 
African  church.  These  were  persons  who  discharged  the  epi- 
scopal functions  of  a diocese,  during  a vacancy  of  the  see.  The 
duration  of  their  authority  was  limited  to  a year. 


To  this  general  description  of  the  different  orders  or  classes  of 
bishops,  I subjoin  a more  particular  account  of  metropolitans  and 
patriarchs,  which  is  due  to  the  pre-eminent  dignity  and  import- 
ance of  those  offices.  And  here  the  subordinate  rank  may  be 
more  conveniently  considered  in  the  first  place. 

I.  Of  Metropolitans . 

1.  Of  the  Name  or  Title . — Bishops  or  archbishops,  who  had 
their  seat  in  the  chief  city  (jAfjrpoiroXis)  of  a Roman  province, 
were  called,  from  that  circumstance,  metropolitans . This  title 
does  not  occur  in  any  writings  of  the  second  and  third  centuries ; 
during  which  time  such  bishops  were  called  by  the  Latins 
episcopi  sedes  apostolic®,  (if  their  churches  had  been,  or  were 
said  to  have  been,  founded  by  an  apostle,  as  was  the  case,  e.  g., 
with  the  churches  of  Rome,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Ephesus,  and 
Corinth,)  or  episcopi  primes  sedis,  or  prim®  cathedrae, — and  by 
the  Greeks,  wp&roi,  or  t rpo/cptral  t&p  Xoitt&v  sc.  imaKoir&v. 
But,  inasmuch  as  this  title  was  publicly  adopted  at  the  Council 
of  Nice,  in  the  year  325,  it  may  be  supposed  to  have  come  into 
use  even  before  the  end  of  the  preceding  century.  The  growing 
power  of  the  episcopal  order  continued  to  add  dignity  to  its  titles. 
In  the  sixth  canon  of  the  Council  of  Sardica,  which  was  held 
in  the  year  344,  we  find  metropolitans  distinguished  by  the 
title,  princeps  provinci®,  %£apx°?  rf*  eirapxia?  ; and  elsewhere 
they  are  entitled  monarch®.  But  as  these  titles  pointed  too 
plainly  to  the  possession  of  temporal  dignity  and  power,  the  use 
of  them  was  forbidden  by  the  third  Council  of  Carthage,  a.  d. 
397. 

In  Africa,  the  leading  archbishops  were  usually  styled  pri~ 
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mates;  but  we  meet  with  the  term  metropolitans  in  the  acts  of 
several  councils  held  in  that  country.  Here,  also,  the  same 
bishops  were  frequently  called  senes  (elders),  because  their  dignity 
was  attached  rather  to  the  priority  of  their  standing,  than  to  their 
residence  in  a chief  city.  The  senior  bishop  of  a province  was, 
for  the  most  part,  the  chief  or  metropolitan;  indeed  this  rule 
obtained  universally  in  Africa  and  Spain ; except  in  the  case  of 
Carthage,  the  possession  of  which  see  conferred  metropolitan  rank 
Upon  its  bishop,  independently  of  any  other  consideration. — Cone. 
Milov,  i.  c.  13  ; Bracar.  i.  c.  24 ; Tolet . iv.  c.  4. 

Sometimes  the  term  primate  or  metropolitan  was  applied 
merely  as  a title  of  respect.  Thus,  in  Africa,  it  was  given  to 
several  of  the  older  bishops,  besides  the  senior  to  whom  it  pro* 
perly  belonged.  Also,  whenever  the  emperor  raised  a provincial 
town  to  the  rank  of  a metropolis,  without  bestowing  upon  it  all 
the  privileges  of  the  chief  city,  the  title  of  metropolitan  was 
accorded  to  the  bishop  of  the  place.  Thus  the  Emperor  Marcian 
honoured  Chalcedon  with  the  title  of  metropolis,  without 
infringing  upon  the  privileges  of  Nicomedia,  which  retained  its 
ancient  rank  as  the  chief  city  of  the  province.  And  in  this  way 
it  happened  that  various  provinces  possessed  several  bishops  who 
were  metropolitans  in  title,  but  only  one  who  possessed  the  corre- 
sponding authority.  Thus,  ajso^the  bishops  of  other  celebrated 
cities  were  honoured  with  this  title ; as  in  the  case  of  the  bishop 
of  Jerusalem,  while  the  metropolis  of  Palestine  was  Caesarea. — 
Hiehon.  Ep . ad  Pammach;  Vales,  not.  in  Euseb.  Hist.  Ecel. 
lib.  iv.  c.  23. 

The  term  apostolici  continued  to  be  applied  especially  to 
metropolitans,  even  down  to  the  time  of  Alcuin ; and  their  sees 
accordingly  were  entitled  sedes  apostolicw. — Alcuin.  De  Ditin. 
Officio , c.  36. 

2.  Origin  of  the  Metropolitan  Office . — It  is  easy  to  account 
for  the  origin  of  the  metropolitan  rank  among  the  bishops,  when 
we  consider  that  the  larger  sees  possessed,  for  the  most  part,  a 
priority  of  foundation,  as  well  as  a larger  degree  of  influence. 
They  were,  in  fact,  not  only  the  largest  communities,  but  in 
many  cases  the  parent  churches  of  the  whole  Christian  neigh- 
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bourhood.  It  is  needless,  therefore,  as  well  as  fruitless,  to 
attempt,  with  Baronius,  Usher,  and  others,  to  refer  the  esta- 
blishment of  metropolitan  precedence  to  the  age  and  practice  of 
the  apostles.  Some  traces  of  it  are  found  as  early  as  the  second 
century.  During  the  third  century,  certain  rights  and  privileges 
were  gradually,  and  no  doubt  voluntarily,  conceded  to  the  bishops 
of  the  chief  cities,  their  possession  of  which  was  recognised  by 
the  first  Council  of  Nice ; by  which  council,  not  only  the  title 
was  established,  but  the  duties  and  privileges  of  the  office  were 
defined. 

3.  Metropolitans  in  the  East  and  West. — The  office  and  title 
of  metropolitans  was  established  at  an  earlier  period,  and  more 
completely,  in  the  churches  of  the  East  than  in  those  of  the 
West.  It  appears  from  the  provincial  councils  which  were  held 
at  the  close  of  the  second  century  concerning  the  Paschal  con- 
troversy, and  from  the  synodal  letters  composed  on  those  occa- 
sions, (Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  v.  c.  23,  24,)  that  metropolitans 
existed  (although  not  under  that  title)  at  Alexandria,  Antioch, 
Ephesus,  Caesarea  in  Palestine,  together  with  Jerusalem,  Caesarea 
in  Cappadocia,  Corinth,  and  Carthage.  And  we  may  infer,  from 
the  decrees  of  councils  held  at  the  end  of  the  third  century  and 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth,  that  at  that  time  almost  every  pro- 
vince had  its  metropolitan. — Cone.  Illiber.  a.d.  305,  c.  28 ; Cone . 
Nic.  a.d.  325,  c.  4. 

After  the  time  of  Constantine,  the  ecclesiastical  districts  of 
the  East  corresponded,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  political  divi- 
sions, or  provinces,  of  the  empire ; and  hence  we  may  conclude, 
that  there  were  then  as  many  metropolitan  sees  as  chief  cities  of 
the  several  provinces.  But  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  others, 
Egypt  forms  a marked  exception;  for  although  that  country 
was  politically  divided  into  three  parts,  namely,  Egypt  Proper, 
Libya,  and  Pentapolis,  it  formed  no  more  than  one  ecclesiastical 
district,  under  the  metropolitan  of  Alexandria.  Other  Egyptian 
metropolitans  were  such  only  in  point  of  title. 

In  the  western  portions  of  the  empire,  where  Christianity  was 
of  comparatively  later  introduction  than  in  the  East,  the  metro- 
politan system  was  also  of  later  and  more  imperfect  formation. 
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It  does  not  appear  to  hare  arisen  at  all  in  these  parts  (except  in 
Spain  and  Africa)  before  the  fourth  century;  a circumstance 
which  may,  perhaps,  be  referred  to  the  preponderating  influence 
of  the  Romish  bishops,  the  more  democratic  spirit  of  the  people, 
and  the  violence  of  political  commotions.  A slight  comparison 
of  the  number  of  metropolitan’ sees  with  that  of  the  provinces  of 
the  empire  in  this  part  of  the  world  may  suffice  to  illustrate  this 
remark.  For  example; — when  Sextus  Rufus  Festus  wrote  his 
Breviarum , which  he  dedicated  to  Valens  (about  a.d.  370),  Gaul 
consisted  of  fourteen  provinces ; and  not  long  afterwards,  under 
Gratian,  it  reckoned  seventeen : but  yet  the  Council  of  Valentia, 
which  was  held  in  the  year  375,  and  that  of  Tours,  in  401, 
addressed  their  Synodal  Epistles  to  the  bishops  of  Gaul  and  the 
five  provinces, — thereby  designating  the  whole  Gallican  church 
at  that  period.  The  same  was  the  case  with  Italy ; where  we 
find  metropolitans  only  at  Rome,  Milan,  Aquileia,  and  (subse- 
quently) Ravenna. 

4.  Privileges  and  Office  of  Metropolitans. — The  rights  and 
privileges  of  metropolitans  were  not  exactly  the  same  in  all 
places.  But  we  may  obtain  a tolerably  correct  general  view  of 
them,  by  considering,  in  order,  the  decrees  and  canons  in  which 
they  are  defined. 

In  the  Apostolical  Canons  (c.  35),  it  is  ordered  that  the 
bishops  of  every  province  should  respect  the  first  among  them 
as  their  head,  and  undertake  nothing  of  importance  without  his 
concurrence,  except  what  may  immediately  belong  to  the  special 
government  of  their  own  dioceses. 

In  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  (4  and  8),  precedence  is 
accorded  to  the  primate  in  the  election  of  bishops. 

The  Council  of  Elvira,  a.d.  305,  c.  58,  indicates  the  presence 
of  a metropolitan,  whose  duty  it  was  to  examine  the  litere  for- 
mate and  their  bearers. 

The  Council  of  Niceea,  a.d.  325,  c.  4,  6,  confirms  the  existing 
rights  of  metropolitans,  especially  respecting  the  election  of 
bishops. 

The  Council  of  Antioch,  a.d.  341,  c.  9,  confirms  and  explains 
former  decrees  on  this  subject. 
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The  Council  of  Sardica,  a.d.  344,  c.  6,  ordains  that  the 
bishops  of  the  neighbouring  provinoe  shall  be  summoned  to  the 
election  of  a metropolitan.  The  ninth  canon  commands  all 
bishops  who  may  be  desirous  of  carrying  any  point  at  the  impe- 
rial court,  tq  transmit  the  substance  of  their  requests  to  their 
metropolitan. 

The  Councils  of  Turin,  a.p.  401, — of  Ephesus,  a.d.  431, — 
and  of  Chalcedon,  a.d.  451,— speak  of  the  ordination  of  bishops 
by  metropolitans. 

From  all  these  sources  we  may  form  the  following  estimate 
of  the  rank,  rights,  and  privileges  of  a metropolitan. 

i.  As  bishop  of  the  chief  city,  he  had  precedence  of  all  other 
bishops  of  his  province,  a decisive  voice  in  the  matter  of  their 
election,  and  the  power  of  confirming  and  ordaining  them,  which 
was  the  original  foundation  of  episcopal  subordination. 

ii.  He  summoned  provincial  councils,  presided  in  them,  and 
drew  up  their  decrees. 

These  were  the  earliest  distinctive  fightq  of  metropolitans, 
from  which  others  were  derived  in  course  of  time. 

iii.  The  metropolitan  had  the  oversight  of  the  provincial 
bishops;  and  the  ecclesiastical  superintendence  of  the  whole 
province,  saving  only  the  diocesan  rights  of  the  respective  bishops. 

iv.  He  possessed  also  the  privilege  of  determining  all  causes 
of  especial  importance  (caussB  majores)  in  a provincial  council ; 
but  in  concurrence  with  the  other  bishops  of  the  province. 

v.  In  extreme  cases  appeal  was  made  to  the  metropolitan, 
who  had  the  power  of  controlling  a provincial  .bishop  in  such 
matters,  without  the  assistance  of  other  bishops. 

vi.  He  had  the  right,  in  conjuction  with  the  bishops,  to  grant 
a clergyman  permission  to  undertake  a journey  to  the  imperial 
court;  or,  by  his  own  authority,  to  commission  a deacon  to 
transact  his  business  there. 

vii.  It  was  his  privilege  to  give  and  receive  letters  of  com- 
munion ; and  to  publish  and  carry  into  effect  laws,  enacted  either 
by  councils  or  the  emperor,  relating  to  the  church. 

viii.  The  metropolitan  of  Alexandria,  possessed  the  peculiar 
privilege  of  fixing  the  time  for  the  celebration  of  Easter  every 
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year  (Leo.  Ep . 72,  ad  Marc . Imperat.) ; a privilege  which  was 
perhaps  accorded  to  him  on  the  supposition  that  the  bishop  of  a 
city  so  celebrated  for  its  cultivation  of  the  science  of  astronomy 
possessed  peculiar  facilities  for  determining  the  season  with 
exactness.  But  this  privilege  was  afterwards  grafted  to  other 
metropolitans;  e*  g.5  to  Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan. 

It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  the  establishment  of  the 
metropolitan  rights  and  presidency  must  }iave  tended  to  diminish 
the  dignity  and  influence  of  the  provincial  bishops.  But  the 
effect  was,  in  fact,  directly  the  reverse.  After  the  establishment 
of  this  order  in  the  hierarchy,  all  causes  relating  to  the  bishops 
were  withdrawn  from  the  cognizance  of  the  churches  at  large, 
and  even  from  that  of  the  clergy,  and  were  referred,  as  causae 
majores,  to  the  higher  tribunal  of  the  metropolitan  and  the  pro- 
vincial synod.  And  thus  the  submission  of  bishops  to  their 
superiors  involved  tlieir  independence,  and  the  increase  of  their 
power,  with  regard  to  the  inferior  clergy  and  the  laity. 

5.  Election  and  Ordination  of  Metropolitans . — The  bishops  of 
a province  elected  and  ordained  their  metropolitan,  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  metropolitan  of  another  province.  We  learn 
from  Augustin,  ( Brevic . Collat.  tert.  die , c.  16,)  that  this  custom 
prevailed  in  Italy  as  well  as  in  Africa ; and  in  fact  wo  find,  in 
the  early  history  of  the  church,  no  trace  of  any  foreign  ordination 
being  required  for  a metropolitan,  such  as  was  afterwards  pre- 
scribed under  the  papal  system. 

II.  Of  Patriarchs . 

1 . Of  the  Nan#  or  Title . — The  title  of  patriarch  is  undoubtodly 
borrowed  from  the  Jews ; but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in 
use  among  Christians  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  church.  Salma- 
sius  indeed  (De  Primatu , c.  4)  supposes,  that  the  bishop  of 
Alexandria  was  entitled  patriarch  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Hadrian ; but,  upon  an  attentive  examination  of  the  passages  to 
which  he  refers  in  support  of  this  opinion,  we  discover  that  they 
relate  to  the  Jewish  patriarch,  who  sometimes  resided  at  Alex- 
andria. After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple,  the 
office  of  the  Jewish  high  priest  ceased;  and  his  place  was 
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partially  supplied  by  superintendents  or  presidents  at  Babylon, 
Alexandria,  and  perhaps  other  considerable  cities  in  the  east,  who 
bore  the  title  of  patriarchs,  and  exercised  their  functions  under 
the  sanction  of  imperial  authority.  But,  during  the  first  half  of 
the  fifth  century,  this  office  and  title  ceased  to  exist  among  the 
Jews,  and  was  assumed  by  the  Montanists,  who  transferred  the 
title  of  patriarch  to  the  chiefs  of  their  clergy,  (Hieron.  Ep.  54.) 
Not  long  after,  this  title  was  adopted  also  by  the  orthodox. 
Gregory  of  Nazianzum  applies  it  to  the  bishops  who  suffered 
persecution  under  Constantius ; and  in  his  funeral  oration  for  his 
father,  he  calls  him  patriarch,  although  he  was  only  the  bishop 
of  so  inconsiderable  a place  as  Nazianzum,  {Con/.  Socrat.  Hist. 
Eccl . lib.  y.  c.  8.)  Subsequently,  this  title  was  officially  applied 
and  restricted  to  certain  leading  archbishops*  The  term  was 
thus  adopted  first  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  a.d.  451.  We 
learn  from  Socrates,  who  wrote  his  Church  History  about  the 
year  440,  that  this  strict  and  limited  sense  of  the  title  was  esta- 
blished in  the  course  of  seventy  years;  namely,  between  the 
date  of  the  Council  of  Constantinople,  a.  d.  381,  and  that  of  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon,  a.d.  451. 

2.  Origin  of  the  Patriarchal  Office. — Baronius,  and  other 
writers  of  his  church,  have  sought  the  institution  of  the  patriar- 
chal office  in  the  age  of  the  apostles.  It  is  perhaps  needless  to 
say,  that  they  founded  their  supposition  upon  unwarranted  conjec- 
ture, or  forged  documents;  and  that  their  opinion  is  entirely 
unsupported  by  any  historical  proof.  Among  those  writers  who 
attend  more  closely  to  the  facts  of  history,  or  the  intimations  of 
ancient  records,  some  place  the  institution  of  patriarchs  a little 
earlier  than  the  date  of  the  first  Council  of  Nicaea,  a.  d.  325,  and 
others  immediately  after  that  era.  We  cannot  err  widely  from 
the  truth,  if  we  suppose  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  office  of 
patriarch  was  known  before  that  date,  but  that  it  was  not 
formally  and  legally  established  until  some  time  between  the 
assembling  of  that  council  and  the  date  of  the  Council  of  Chal- 
cedon, a.d.  451.  Allusions  to  patriarchs  and  their  office  occur 
more  frequently  in  the  acts  of  councils  held  during  that  interval, 
than  in  those  of  any  other  period  of  the  church. 
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The  following  considerations  may  assist  us  in  accounting  for 
the  rise  and  establishment  of  the  patriarchal  dignity  in  the 
Christian  church,  independently  of  arguments  which  may.  be 
drawn  from  the  general  spirit  of  the  times. 

First.  All  those  bishops  who  were  eventually  denominated 
patriarchs  enjoyed  from  very  early  times  considerable  distinction 
among  neighbouring  metropolitans,  arising  partly  from  the 
celebrity  and  importance  of  their  places  of  residence,  and  partly 
from  the  extent  of  the  districts  subject  to  their  jurisdiction. 
Take,  for  example,  the  three  bishops  of  Rome,  Alexandria,  and 
Antioch.  As  early  as  at  the  end  of  the  third  century,  the  first  of 
these  was  recognised  as  metropolitan  by  the  bishops  of  the  ten 
provinces,  called  suburbicarica ; the  second,  by  the  six  provinces 
into  which  Egypt  was  divided ; and  the  third,  by  the  fifteen 
provinces  which  composed  the  oriental  diocese  or  district 
(Orient).  Accordingly,  the  Council  of  Nicaea  regarded  these  as 
the  greater  metropolitans;  and  it  appears  from  the  celebrated 
sixth  canon  of  that  council,  that  these  three  bishops  enjoyed  a 
kind  of  precedence,  or  superior  dignity.  The  Council  of  Arles 
(a.  d.  314,)  had  already  distinguished  them  by  the  title  of  majo- 
res  dioecesium  episcopi ; and  they  had  been  entitled  Exarchi  and 
Archiepiscopi. 

Secondly,  The  efforts  of  the  church  to  conform  its  institutions 
to  those  of  the  civil  government  doubtless  contributed  to  the 
formation  of  the  patriarchate.  Constantine  the  Great  divided  the 
whole  Roman  empire  into  four  great  districts,  each  subject  to  its 
own  praefectus  praetorio,  and  including  a certain  number  of 
smaller  provinces.  This  arrangement  naturally  affected  the  posi- 
tion and  influence  of  the  bishops  of  those  cities  which  were 
distinguished  as  the  residence  of  these  praefecti  prsetorio.  This 
circumstance  however,  singly  considered,  would  not  account  for 
the  origin  of  the  patriarchal  office.  But, 

Thirdly,  The  studious  exaltation  of  the  dignity  of  the  bishop 
of  Constantinople  may  have  contributed,  directly  and  materially, 
to  this  result.  The  Byzantine  emperors,  in  endeavouring  to 
raise  their  residence  to  the  rank  of  the  chief  city  of  the  world, 
naturally  sought  to  obtain  for  the  bishop  of  that  city  a presidence 
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over  all  others.  This  remark  applies  particularly  to  the  Emperor 
Justinian,  {God,  Just.  1.  i.  tit.  2.  c.  24.)  It  was  therefore  natural 
that  the  other  great  metropolitans,  who  had  hitherto  occupied  at 
least  the  same  rank  as  the  bishop  of  Constantinople,  should  seek 
for  an  extension  of  their  own  dignity  and  influence,  no  less  than 
commensurate  with  that  which  the  latter  had  begun  to  possess. 
The  jealousy  which  afterwards  prevailed  between  the  patriarchs 
of  Rome  and  Constantinople  is  well  known. 

3.  Privileges  and  Office  of  Patriarchs . — Patriarchs  were  the 
superiors  of  their  metropolitans,  as  the  latter  were  of  their  subor- 
dinate bishops.  The  rights  and  privileges  of  patriarchs  varied  a 
little,  according  to  difference  of  time  and  place ; but  they  may  be 
described  in  general  as  consisting  in  the  following  particulars: — • 

i.  Patriarchs  ordained  all  metropolitans  subject  to  their 
jurisdiction.  They  received  their  own  ordination  from  d diocesan 
council,  {Cone.  Chalced.  c.  28;  Just.  Novell . 131,  c.  3.) 

ii.  They  had  power  to  summon  all  their  metropolitans  and 
provincial  bishops  to  a diocesan  council,  (Theodoret,  Ep . 81.) 

iii.  They  received  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  metropolitans 
and  provincial  councils,  with  power  to  reverse  such  decisions, 
{Cone.  Chalced.  c.  17 ; Cod.  Just.  1.  i.  tit.  4.  c.  29.) 

iv.  They  could  institute  inquiry  into  the  lives  atid  administra- 
tion of  their  metropolitans,  with  power  to  inflict  punishment  upon 
any  who  might  be  found  guilty  of  heresy  or  malversation  in  their 
office.  They  could  also  exercise  authority  in  like  manner  with 
regard  to  provincial  bishops,  in  case  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
metropolitan,  (Just.  Novell.  37,  c.  5.)  An  instance  of  this 
exercise  of  patriarchal  authority  is  recorded  by  Sozomen,  in  his 
Ecclesiastical  History , (lib.  viii.  c.  6.) 

v.  Metropolitans  were  expected  to  consult  their  patriarchs  on 
matters  of  peculiar  importance  or  difficulty.  {Cone.  Chalced '. 
c.  30.)  Patriarchs  could  also  employ  their  metropolitans  in  the 
capacity  of  legates  or  commissioners.  (Synes.  Ep.  67.)  Such  was 
the  case  at  least  in  Egypt,  if  not  elsewhere. 

vi.  Patriarchs  promulgated  laws,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  so 
far  as  the  latter  concerned  the  clergy,  (Justin.  Novell.  6.  Epilog.) 

4.  Division  of  the  Patriarchate — Seats  of  Patriarchs. — At 
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an  early  period,  rights,  nearly  corresponding  to  those  of  a patri- 
arch, were  exercised  by  the  bishop  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia 
over  the  bishops  of  Pontus  and  the  neighbouring  countries ; by  # 
the  bishop  of  Ephesus  over  the  bishops  of  Asia  Mirlor ; by  the 
bishop  of  Thessalonica  in  Greece ; by  the  bishop  of  Lyons  in 
Gaul ; attd  by  the  bishop  of  Toledo  in  Spaiti.  But  these  bishops 
were  afterwards  made  to  occupy  an  inferior  position,  in  conse- 
quence Of  the  growing  claims  and  power  of  the  bishops  of  Rome 
and  Constantinople.  Afterwards,  four  patriarchs,  (and  at  length 
five,)  gradually  rose  to  eminence. — Among  these,  the  first  place 
was  conceded  to  the  bishop  of  Rome.  Next  to  him  may  be 
reckoned  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  to  whom  no  less  than  ten 
metropolitans  were  subject  in  the  fourth  century.  The  third  in 
order  was  the  patriarch  of  Antioch*  whose  church  was  the  first 
established  in  the  Gentile  world*  and  who  presided  in  a city 
which  was  reckoned  as  the  third  in  the  Roman  empire,  being 
inferior  only  to  Rome  and  Alexandria;  The  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople Was  at  first  the  fourth  in  rank ; but  during  the  fifth 
century  he  was  reckoned  as  second*  next  to  the  patriarch  of 
Rome ; and  he  possessed  the  most  extensive  jurisdiction  in  the 
Oriental  church.  The  sixth  canon  of  the  Nicene  Council  reckons 
him  among  the  metropolitans by  the  second  and  fourth  general 
councils  he  was  placed  upon  an  equality  with  the  bishop  of 
Rome.  He  was  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Patriarcha  (tlcu- 
menicus,  or  Caput  totius  eedesise,  {Conf.  Cod . Justin*  1.  i.  tit.  ii. 

C.  24 ;)  a distinction,  however,  which  Was  soon  claimed  by  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  and  by  other  independent  metropolitans  of 
oriental  churches.  The  fifth  place  Was  assigned  to  the  patriarch 
of  Jerusalem.  In  his  case  the  name  of  patriarch  was  at  first 
no  more  than  a title,  the  metropolitan  of  Caesarea  and  the  patri- 
arch of  Antioch  possessing  jurisdiction  over  the  church  of  J eru- 
Salem.  The  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  however,  became  independent 
of  his  metropolitan,  probably  in  the  course  of  the  fourth  century. 
Theodosius  II.  ordained  that  the  bishop  of  the  ancient  capital  of 
Judea  should  be  supreme  in  the  churches  of  Palestine,  Phoenicia, 
and  Arabia ; thus  severing  no  less  than  six  provinces  from  the 
patriarchate  of  Antioch;  and  byfthe  general  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
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a.  d.  450,  it  was  decreed  that  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem  should 
retain  this  independent  authority  over  the  three  provinces  of 
Palestine,  but  that  the  other  provinces  should  be  restored  to  the 
bishop  of  Antioch. 

It  should  be  remarked,  that  som£  metropolitans  continued  to 
be  independent  of  patriarchs ; as  some  bishops  also  were  exempt 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  metropolitans.  These  were  called  avro - 
/ce<pa\oi , independent . Thus  the  independence  of  the  bishop  of 
Constantia  in  Cyprus  was  confirmed  by  the  Council  of  Ephesus, 
a.  d.  431,  in  opposition  to  the  claims  of  the  patriarch  of 
Antioch, 

§ 5. — Difference  between  Bishops  and  Presbyters. 

Great  controversy  has  arisen  respecting  the  original  equality  or 
difference  of  bishops  and  presbyters  in  the  Christian  church,  and 
various  interpretations  have  been  put  upon  the  testimonies  of 
antiquity  which  relate  to  this  point.  In  a work  like  the  present, 
it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  state  all  the  arguments  that 
have  been  advanced  in  connexion  with  this  much-agitated  ques- 
tion, or  even  to  quote  all  the  passages  of  early  ecclesiastical 
writers  to  which  appeal  has  been  made.  It  would  also  be  a 
departure  from  the  general  tone  and  substance  of  this  Manual,  to 
treat  the  matter  controversially.  And  I believe  that  I shall  best 
discharge  the  duty  which  devolves  upon  me  in  this  portion  of  the 
work,  by  exhibiting  the  general  or  leading  questions  which  have 
been  raised,  and  then  representing  the  grounds  of  the  different 
opinions  on  the  subject,  according  to  the  sense  of  their  respective 
advocates,  and,  when  opportunity  may  occur,  in  their  own  words. 

It  does  not  really  admit  of  a question  whether  or  not  the 
difference  between  the  order  of  bishop  and  that  of  presbyter 
existed  in  the  course  of  the  second  century.  Many  authorities 
quoted  in  the  course  of  this  chapter  concur  to  establish  the  fact 
that  such  a distinction  did  exist  before  the  close  of  that  period;  and 
the  affirmative  must  here  be  taken  for  granted.  But,  this  early 
introduction  of  the  episcopate  as  a distinct  order  from  that  of 
presbyter  being  admitted,  some  persons  contend  that  the  institu- 
tion is  the  result  of  merely  an  ecclesiastical  arrangement  made 
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after  the  death  of  the  apostles,  and  without  any  higher  sanction 
than  a sense  of  the  necessity  or  expediency  of  the  measure; 
while  others  maintain  that  the  introduction  of  episcopacy  is 
coeval  with  the  apostles  themselves;  that  it  was,  in  fact,  of 
apostolic  origin ; and  that  it  Ts  to  be  regarded  as  a divine  appoint- 
ment,  of  perpetual  obligation,  for  the  preservation  of  a distinct 
authority,  and  the  conveyance  of  a peculiar  grace.  In  short, 
some  maintain  that  the  difference  between  the  two  orders  of 
bishop  and  presbyter  is  of  merely  human  origin,  while  others 
contend  that  it  is  the  effect  of  divine,  or  apostolic,  institution. 
Of  those  who  maintain  that  the  difference  between  bishop  and 
presbyter  was  established  by  the  apostles,  some  suppose  that  it 
was  only  a difference  in  point  of  authority,  jurisdiction,  or  disci- 
pline; while  others  regard  it  as  a distinction  of  order  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  expression.  But  the  general  question,  to  be  here 
answered  in  two  different  ways,  is  the  following: — Was  the  dif- 
ference between  bishops  and  presbyters,  such  as  confessedly 
obtained  in  the  church  during  the  second  and  third  centuries,  the 
effect  of  mere  ecclesiastical  institution,  or  of  divine  (apostolical) 
appointment! 

I.  Episcopacy  supposed  to  be  of  merely  human , or  ecclesiastical , 

origin . 

Bishops  and  presbyters  were  not  at  first  distinct  orders,  but 
the  bishop  was  only  the  chief  in  a body  of  presbyters.  And 
the  same  titles  of  distinction  were  applied  to  both;  namely, 
TrpoearSyre9 , irpoardra^  irpothpoi , praepositi,  antistites,  i.  e.,  in 
one  word,  presidents . When  the  first  place  was  assigned  to  the 
bishops,  they  were  only  primi  inter  pares, — chief  among  equals . 

It  is,  however,  correct  to  say,  that  the  order  (i.e.,  degree, 
office)  of  bishop  is  different  from  that  of  presbyter ; if  we  mean 
by  this  only  that  a bishop  is  a presbyter  invested  by  the  church 
with  superior  rank  and  authority,  and  intrusted  with  the  dis- 
charge of  duties  appropriated,  by  the  same  authority,  to  the 
episcopal  office.  The  original  commission,  divinely  given  to  all 
presbyters,  whether  bishops  or  others,  is  alike ; but  from  a very 
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early  period  of  the  church,  probably  ever  since  the  beginning  of 
the  second  century,  the  church  has  judged  it  right  and  expedient 
to  adopt  a regular  and  permanent  system  of  superintehdeflcy  and 
subordination  among  her  ministers,  corresponding,  in  some 
respects,  to  the  state  of  things  in  Crete  when  Titus  resided  in  that 
island,  possessed  of  a delegated  authority  over  the  Other  elders  of 
the  church,  or  in  Ephesus  when  Timothy  was  charged  with  d 
similar  (temporary)  superintendence.  There  is  not  any  reason  to 
doubt  that  such  a system  of  investing  certain  presbyters  with 
authority  over  others,  and  even  of  appropriating  to  them  certain 
ministerial  acts,  for  the  honour  of  their  office,  and  for  the  good 
of  the  whole  church,  is  strictly  lawful ; — that  St.  Paul,  at  least* 
recognised  and  sanctioned  the  principle  of  subordination  on 
which  the  episcopal  form  of  government  is  founded that  it  is 
according  to  the  mind  of  the  inspired  apostle  that  such  subordi- 
nation should  continue  as  long  as  it  may  be  needful  or  expedient 
ih  any  church,  as  appears  from  his  instructing  Titus  not  to  leave 
Crete  until  Artemas  or  Tychichus  should  have  arrived,  (probably, 
to  take  his  place ;) — and  that,  accordingly,  the  Church  of  England 
is  fully  entitled  to  regard  her  bishops  as  holding  their  office  by 
divine  permission.  Nor  can  it  be  disputed,  as  a matter  of  history, 
that  such  an  office  has  existed  in  the  church  from  the  second  (or, 
at  latest,  the  third)  century,  down  to  our  own  days.  At  the 
same  time,  it  does  not  appear  that  this  office  was  positively 
instituted  or  established,  as  permanent  or  necessary,  by  our 
Saviour  or  his  apostles,  and  that  it  is  therefore  held  by  divine 
right ; or  that  the  order  of  bishops  is  distinct  from  that  of  pres- 
byters, as  founded  Upon  a different  commission.  All  presbyters, 
as  left  in  the  churches  by  the  apostles,  were  equal ; but  Soon  after 
the  apostles’  times,  precedence  and  authority  were  granted  to 
certain  presbyters  in  the  several  churches,  as  an  expedient  for 
good  order  and  the  best  management  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  in 
imitation  of  at  least  a partial  practice  of  the  apostles  themselves, 
and  in  order  to  supply  their  place. 

Jerome,  one  of  the  most  learned  of  the  Latin  fathers,  who 
had  before  him  all  the  testimonies  and  arguments  of  earlier 
writers,  has  placed  this  matter  in  its  true  light  with  peculiar 
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distinctness1.  In  his  annotation  on  the. first  chapter  of  the 
Epistle  to  Titus,  he  gives  the  following  account  of  the  nature  and 
origin  of  the  episcopal  office: — “A  presbyter  is  the  same  as  a 
bishop.  And  until,  by  the  instigation  of  the  devil,  there  arose 
divisions  in  religion,  and  it  was  said  among  the  people,  ( I am  of 
Paul,  and  I of  Apollos,  and  I of  Cephas/  churches  were  governed 
by  a common  council  of  the  presbyters.  But  afterwards,  when 
every  one  regarded  those  whom  he  baptized  as  belonging  to  himself 
rather  than  to  Christ,  it  was  everywhere  decreed  that  one  person, 
elected  from  the  presbyters,  should  be  placed  over  the  others; 
to  whom  the  care  of  the  whole  church  might  belong,  and  thus 
the  seeds  of  division  might  be  taken  away.  Should  any  one 
suppose  that  this  opinion, — that  a bishop  and  presbyter  is  the 
Same,  and  that  One  is  the  denomination  of  age,  and  the  other  of 
office, — is  not  sanctioned  by  the  Scriptures,  but  is  only  a private 
fancy  of  my  own,  let  him  read  over  again  the  apostle's  words  to  the 
Philippians,  ‘Paul  and  Timotheus*  the  servants  of  Jesus  Christ, 


* The  testimony  of  Jerome,  in  this 
particular,  has  been  appealed  to  by 
Presbyterians  in  their  attempts  to 
prove  that  episcopacy  is  unlawful; — a 
position  which  (I  believe)  cannot  be 
proved  by  any  arguments  whatever. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  support  of  Je- 
rome has  been  claimed  by  those  who 
maintain  the  doctrine  of  episcopacy  by 
divine  right , and  affirm  that  the  power 
of  ordination  is  inherent  in  the  epi- 
scopal order  alone,  by  the  declared 
wiU  of  God,  or  according  to  apostolical 
appointment.  Surely  the  language  of 
Jerome  does  not  favour  either  of  these 
views.  The  writer  speaks  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  governing  bishops  with- 
out any  disapprobation ; but  at  the 
same  time  he  positively  affirms  that 
the  appointment  was  of  human  or 
ecclesiastical  origin,  and  no  more. 
The  words  “ Quid  enim  facit,”  Ac.,  in 
the  epistle  to  Evagrius,  when  consi- 
dered in  connexion  with  other  pas- 
sages of  the  same  writer,  cannot  im- 
ply any  higher  assertion  respecting  the 


power  of  ordination,  than  that  it  had 
been  confined  to  the  episcopal  order 
by  ecclesiastical  appointment  and  con- 
sent. If,  from  the  very  first,  bishops 
could,  and  presbyters  could  not , ordain, 
then  the  assertion  of  Jerome,  that  bi- 
shops and  presbyters  were  at  first  the 
same , cannot  be,  in  any  sense,  true. 
According  to  that  supposition,  there 
was  at  least  one  point  of  original  and 
inherent  distinction; — quite  sufficient 
to  destroy  that  identity  which  Jerome 
unequivocally  maintains. 

For  a different  view  of  the  matter, 
see  Cabassutii  Notitia  Ecclesiastica , 
saec.  ii.  diss.  13,  De  discrimine  inter 
episcopos  et  presbyteros  jam  inde  ab 
ipsis  ecclesise  exordiis  ; and  the  argu- 
ments of  Hooker , Hall,  and  Jeremy 
Taylor . For  a good  statement  of  the 
arguments  now  under  review,  I would 
refer  especially  to  Stillingfleet’s 
Irenicon,  part  ii. ; in  which  the  testi- 
mony of  Jerome  is  most  accurately 
weighed,  and  the  opinions  of  many  of 
I our  own  divines  are  collected. 
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to  all  the  saints  in  Christ  J esus  which  are  at  Philippi,  with  the 
bishops  and  deacons;  grace  be  unto  you  and  peace,  from  God  our 
Father,  and  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ &c.  Philippi  is  a single 
city  of  Macedonia ; and  certainly,  of  those  who  are  now  styled 
bishops  there  could  not  have  been  several  at  one  time  in  the  same 
city.  But,  because  at  that  time  they  called  the  same  persons 
bishops  whom  they  styled  also  presbyters,  therefore  the  apostle 
spoke  indifferently  of  bishops  as  of  presbyters.”  The  writer  then 
refers  to  the  fact,  that  St.  Paul,  having  sent  for  the  presbyters  (in 
the  plural)  of  the  single  city  of  Ephesus  only,  afterwards  called  the 
same  persons  bishops . (Acts  xx.)  To  this  fact  he  calls  particular 
attention ; and  then  observes  that,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
also,  we  find  the  care  of  the  church  divided  equally  amongst  many; 
“ Obey  them  that  have  the  rule  over  you,  and  submit  yourselves ; 
for  they  watch  for  your  souls,  as  they  that  must  give  account; 
that  they  may  do  it  with  joy,  and  not  with  grief,  for  that  is 
[unprofitable  for  you.” — “And  Peter,”  continues  Jerome,  “who 
received  his  name  from  tho  firmness  of  his  faith,  says,  in  his 
Epistle,  c The  presbyters  who  are  among  you  I exhort,  who  am 
also  a presbyter,  and  a witness  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and 
also  a partaker  of  the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed ; feed  the  flock 
of  God  which  is  among  you,  [he  omits  the  words,  taking  the 
oversight  thereof,  €7naK07rovvr€s,  i.  e.,  superintending  it,]  not  by 
constraint,  but  willingly.’  These  things  we  have  brought  for- 
ward to  show  that,  with  the  ancients , presbyters  were  the  same  as 
bishops . But  in  order  that  the  roots  of  dissension  might  bo 
plucked  up,  a usage  gradually  took  place  that  the  whole  care  should 
devolve  upon  one . Therefore,  as  the  presbyters  know  that  it  is 
by  the  custom  of  the  church  that  they  are  subject  to  him  who  is 
placed  over  them , so  let  the  bishops  know  that  they  are  above 
presbyters  rather  by  custom  than  by  the  truth  of  our  Lord's 
appointment,  and  that  they  ought  to  rule  the  church  in  common , 
herein  imitating  Moses,”  &c.3 


8 Idem  est  presbyter,  qui  et  epi- 
scopus ; et  antequam  diaboli  instinctu 
stadia  in  religione  fierent,  et  diceretur 
in  populis.  Ego  sum  Pauli , ego  Apollo, 
ego  autem  Cepha,  communi  presbyte- 


rorum  consilio  ecclesiie  gubernabantur. 
Postquam  vero  unusquisque  eos,  quos 
baptizaverat,  suos  putabat  esse,  non 
Christi,  in  toto  orbe  decretum  est,  ut 
unus  de  presbyteris  electus  Super- 
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The  same  views  are  maintained  by  this  father  in  his  Epistle 
to  Evagrius,  with  the  additional  mention  of  the  fact,  that  from 
the  first  foundation  of  the  church  of  Alexandria  down  to  the  days 
of  Heraclas  and  Dionysius,  the  presbyters  of  that  church  made 
(or,  as  we  should  say,  consecrated)  their  bishops.  The  passage, 
which  is  quoted  at  some  length  in  the  note,  is  very  important. 
Having  referred  to  several  passages  of  the  Acts  and  Epistles  in 
proof  of  an  assertion  which  he  had  made,  to  the  effect  that  bishop 
and  presbyter  were  at  first  the  same,  he  proceeds  to  say  that 
“ afterwards,  when  one  was  elected,  and  set  over  the  others,  this 
was  designed  as  a remedy  against  schism.  . . . For  at 


poneretur  cseteris,  ad  quem  omnis 
ecclesiffl  cum  pertineret,  et  schisma- 
tum  semina  tollerentur.  Futet  aliquis 
non  Scripturarum,  sed  nostrum,  ease 
sententiam,  episcopum  et  presbyterum 
nnum  esse,  et  aliud  setatis,  aliud  esse 
nomen  officii : relegat  Apostoli  ad 
Philippenses  verba  dicentis,  “ Faolus 
et  Timotheus  servi  Jesu  Christi,  om- 
nibus sanctis  in  Christo  Jesu  qui  *sunt 
Fhilippis,  cum  episcopis  et  diaconis, 
gratia  vobis  et  pax,” — et  reliqua. 
Philippi  una  est  urbs  Macedonia?,  ct 
certe  in  una  civitate  plures,  ut  nuncu- 
patur,  episcopi  esse  non  poterant.  Sed 
quia  eosdem  episcopos  Ulo  tempore 
quos  et  presbyteros  appellabant,  prop- 
terea  indifferenter  de  episcopis  quasi 
de  presbyteris  est  locutus.  Adhuc 
hoc  alicui  videatur  ambiguum,  nisi 
altero  testimonio  comprobetur.  In 
Actibus  Apostolorum  scriptum  est, 
quod  cum  venisset  Apostolus  Miletum, 
miserit  Ephesum,  et  vocaverit  presby- 
teros ecclesise  ejusdem,  quibus  postea 
inter  csetera  sit  locutus,  “ Attendite 
vobis,  et  omni  gregi  in  quo  vos  Spiritus 
Sanctus  posuit  episcopos,  pascere  eccle- 
siam  Domini,  quam  acquisivit  per 
sanguinem  suum.”  Et  hoc  diligentius 
observate,  quo . modo  unius  civitatis 
Ephesi  presbyteros  vocans,  postea  eos- 
dem episcopps  dixerit.  Si  quis  vult 
recipere  earn  epistolam,  quae  sub 


nomine  Fauli  ad  Hebneos  scripts  est, 
et  ibi  cequaliter  inter  plures  ecclesiaa 
cura  dividitur.  Siquidem  ad  plebem 
scribit,  “ Farete  principibus  vestris,  et 
subjecti  estote;  ipsi  enim  sunt  qui 
vigilant  pro  animabus  vestris,  quasi 
rationem  reddentes,  ne  suspirantes  hoc 
faciant : siquidem  hoc  utile  (sic)  vobis 
est.”  Et  Fetrus,  qui  ex  fidei  firmitate 
nomen  accepit,  in  epistola  sua  loquitur 
dicens,  “ Presbyteros  ergo  in  vobis 
obsecro  compresbyter,  et  testis  Christi 
passionum,  qui  et  ejus  gloria?,  qute  in 
futuro  revelandus  est,  socius  sum,  pas- 
cite  eum  qui  in  vobis  est  gregem 
Domini,  non  quasi  cum  necessitate, 
sed  voluntarie.”  Hcec  propterea,  ut 
ostonderemus  apud  veteres  eosdem 
fuisse  presbyteros  quos  et  episcopos ; 
paulatim  vero,  ut  dissensionum  plan- 
tana  cvellerentur,  ad  unum  omnem 
sollicitudinem  esse  delatam.  Sicut 
ergo  presbyteri  sciunt  se  ex  ecclesiao 
consnetudine  ei  qui  sibi  pnepositus 
fuerit  esse  subjectos,  ita  episcopi  nove- 
rint  se  magis  consuetudine  quam  dis- 
positions dominica?  veritate  presby- 
teris esse  majores,  et  in  commune 
debere  ectlesiam  regere,  imitantes 
Moysen  ; qui  cum  haberet  in  potestate 
solus  pneesse  populo  Israel,  septua- 
ginta  elegit,  cum  quibus  populum  judi- 
caret. — Hi  ebon.  Comment . in  Tit.  i. 
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Alexandria,  from  the  evangelist  Mark  down  to  the  bishops 
Heraclas  and  Dionysius,  the  presbyters  always  gave  the  name  of 
bishop  to  one  whom  they  elected  from  themselves,  and  placed  in 
a higher  degree ; in  the  same  way  as  an  army  may  create  its 
general,  or  as  deacons  may  elect  one  of  their  own  body,  whom 
they  know  to  be  assiduous  in  the  discharge  of  duty,  and  call  him 
archdeacon.  For  what  does  a bishop  perform,  except  ordination, 
which  a presbyter  may  not  do,*’'  &c.4  The  fact  which  J erome 
here  states  respecting  the  appointment  and  ordination  qf  bishops 
in  the  church  of  Alexandria  by  presbyters  alone  for  the  space  of 
more  than  two  centuries,  is  attested  also  by  Eutychius,  patriarch 
of  Alexandria.  And  the  opinion  of  Jerome  respecting  the  ori- 
ginal equality,  or  rather  identity,  of  presbyter  and  bishop,  is  in 
perfect  accordance  with  the  language  qf  a still  earlier  writer, 
Tertullian.  It  will  be  needless  to  multiply  references  to  ancient 
authors,  after  having  added  to  the  passage  already  quoted  from 
Jerome*  one  from  the  treatise  of  Tertullian,  De  Baptimo , (c.  17.) 
The  two  passages  together  form  a text  and  commentary,  sufficient 


4 Quod  autem  postea  umis  electus 
ost  qui  cacteris  praeponeretur,  in  scliis- 
matis  remedium  factum  G9t : ne  unus- 
quisque  ad  se  traliens  Christi  eccle- 
siain  rumperet.  Nam  et  Alexandrite 
a Marco  evangelista  usque  ad  Hera- 
clam  et  Dionysium  episcopos,'  presby- 
teri  semper  unum  ex  se  electum,  in 
excelsiori  gradu  collocatum,  episcopum 
nominabant : quo  modo  si  exercitus 
imperatorem  faciat ; aut  diaconi  eligant 
de  se,  quem  industrium  noverint,  et 
arcbidiaconum  vocent.  Quid  enim 
facit,  excepta  ordinationc,  episcopus, 
quod  presbyter  non  faciat  ? Nec  altera 
Romante  urbis  ecclesia,  altera  totius 
orbis  existimanda  est.  Et  Gallim,  et 
Britannise,  et  Africa,  et  Persis,  et 
Oriens,  et  India,  et  omnes  barbarae 
nationes ' unum  Christum  adorant, 
unam  observant  regulam  veritatis.  Si 
auctoritos  quaeritur,  orbis  major  est 
urbe.  Ubicunque  fuerit  episcopus, 
sive  Romm,  sive  Eugubii,  sive  Con-  J 


stantinopoli,  sive  Rhegii,  sive  Alex- 
andria}, sive  Tanis,  ejusdem  meriti, 
ejusdem  et  sacerdotii.  Potentia  divi- 
tiarum,  et  paupertatis  humilitas,  vel 
sublimiorem,  vel  inferiorem,  episco- 
pum non  facit.  Cteterum  omnes  apo- 

stolorum  successorcs  sunt 

Presbyter  et  episcopus  aliud  tetatis, 
aliud  dignitatis,  est  nomen.  Unde  et 
ad  Titum,  et  ad  Timotheum  de  ordi- 
natione  episcopi  et  diaconi  dicitur ; de 
presbyteris  omnino  reticetur ; quia  in 
episcopo  et  presbyter  continetur.  . . . 
Et,  ut  sciamus  traditiones  apostolicas 
sumtas  de  vetcri  Testamento ; quod 
Aaron  et  filii  ejus  (one  order,  namely, 
priests,  corresponding  to  bishops  or 
presbyters),  atque  Levittc  (another 
order,  corresponding  to  deacons),  in 
templo  fuerunt,  hoc  sibi  episcopi  et 
presbyteri,  et  diaconi,  vindicent  in 
ecclesia. — Hieron.  Ep.  ad  Evagrium , 
86. 
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chap,  in.] 

to  elucidate  the  whole  matter.  “ The  highest  priest,  who  is  the 
btihop"  says  Tertullian,  “ has  the  right  of  administering  baptism. 
Then  the  presbyters  and  deacons , yet  not  without  the  authority  of 
the  bishop,  because  of  the  honour  of  the  church , which  being 
preserved,  peace  is  preserved.  Otherwise,  the  right  belongs  even 
to  laymen.  . . . Emulation  is  the  mother  of  divisions. 

‘ All  things  are  lawful  to  me,7  said  the  most  holy  Paul,  ‘ but  all 
things  are  not  expedient.7  Let  it  suffice  that  you  use  your  liberty 
in  cases  of  necessity,  when  the  condition  of  the  person,  or  the 
circumstances  of  time  or  place  compel  you  to  it*.77 

Our  own  church  wisely  contents  herself  with  asserting  the 
antiquity  of  the  three  orders  or  offices,  of  bishop,  presbyter,  and 
deacon,  without  pretending  to  establish  a distinction  between 
bishop  and  presbyter  by  divine  right.  In  the  preface  to  the 
Form  and  Manner  of  Making , Ordaining , and  Consecrating  of 
Bishopsy  PriestSy  and  DeaconSy  we  read,  u It  is  evident  unto  all 
men  diligently  reading  the  holy  Scripture  and  ancient  authors, 
that  from  the-  apostles7  time  there  have  been  these  orders  of 
ministers  in  Christ’s  church,  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons.77 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  language  would  be  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  episcopacy  as 
distinct  from  the  office  of  presbyters ; but  it  is  evident  also,  from 
the  following  testimonies,  that  it  does  not,  of  itself,  assert  or 
imply  any  such  doctrine. — In  answer  to  a question  proposed  to 
an  assembly  of  divines  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  “ Whether 
bishops  or  priests  were  first ; and  if  the  priests  were  first,  then 
the  priest  made  the  bishop?77  Archbishop  Cranmer  affirmed  that 
“ bishops  and  priests  were  at  one  time,  and  were  not  two  things, 
but  both  one  office  in  the  beginning  of  Christ’s  religion.77  See 
remarks  on  Cranmer’s  opinion  below,  pp.  194-5. — Bishop  Jewel, 
in  his  Defence  of  the  Apology , refers  to  the  two  passages  above 


4 Dandi  (baptismum)  habet  jus 
summus  sacerdos,  qui  est  episcopus ; 
dohino  presbyteri,  et  diaconi ; non 
taroen  sine  episcopi  auctoritate,  prop- 
ter eccleeue  honorem  ; quo  salvo,  pax 
salva  est.  Alioquin  etiam  laicis  jus 
est.  • . . JEmulatio  schismatum 


mater  est.  Oninia  licere  dixit  sanc- 
tissimus  apostolus,  sed  non  omnia  ex- 
pedire.  Sufficiat  scilicet,  in  neceesita- 
tibus  utaris,  sicuti  ant  loci,  aut  tem- 
poris,  aut  personae  conditio  compellit. 
— Tebtull.  de  Bapt,  c.  17. 
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quoted  from  Jerome ; and  adds  another  testimony  of  like  nature 
from  Augustin.  ( Ep . 19.)  44  The  office  of  a bishop  is  above  the 

office  of  a priest,  [not  by  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  but  (< Jewel ),] 
after  the  names  of  honour  which  the  custom  of  the  church  hath 
now  obtained*.”  And  in  a subsequent  part  of  the  Defence , he 
says,  44  What  meant  Mr.  Harding  here  to  come  in  with  the 
difference  between  priests  and  bishops?  Thinketh  he,  that 
priests  and  bishops  hold  only  by  tradition  ? Or  is  it  so  horrible 
an  heresy  as  he  maketh  it,  to  say,  that  by  the  Scriptures  of  God 
a bishop  and  a priest  are  all  one  ? Or  knoweth  he  how  far,  and 
unto  whom,  he  reaclieth  the  name  of  an  heretic?  Verily  Chry- 
sostom saith,  4 Between  a bishop  and  a priest  in  a manner  there 
is  no  difference.’  St.  Hierome  saith,  somewhat  in  rougher  sort, 
4 1 hear  say  there  is  one  become  so  peevish,  that  he  setteth 
deacons  before  priests,  that  is  to  say,  before  bishops;  whereas  the 
apostle  plainly  teacheth  us  that  priests  and  bishops  be  all  one .’ 
Augustine  saith,  c What  is  a bishop  but  the  first  priest,  that  is  to 
say,  the  highest  priest?’  So  saith  St.  Ambrose,  4 There  is  but 
one  consecration  of  priests  and  bishops;  for  both  of  them  are 
priests,  but  the  bishop  is  the  first.’  All  these,  and  other  holy 
fathers,  together  with  St.  Paul  the  apostle,  for  their  saying,  by 
Mr.  Harding’s  advice,  must  be  holden  for  heretics7.”— 44  I 
believe,”  says  Bishop  Stillingfleet , 44upon  the  strictest  inquiry, 
Medina’s  judgment  will  prove  true,  that  Jerome,  Austin,  Am- 
brose, Sedulius,  Primasius,  Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  Theophylact, 
were  all  of  Aerius’s  judgment,  as  to  the  identity  of  both  name 
and  order  of  bishops  and  presbyters  in  the  primitive  church ; but 
here  lay  the  difference,  Aerius  from  thence  proceeded  to  separa- 


• “ Secundum  honorum  vocabula, 
quae  jam  ecclesioe  usus  obtinuit,  epi- 
scopatus  presbyterio  major  est.” 

; 7 The  following  are  the  originals 
prefixed  by  Bishop  Jewel  to  the  trans- 
lations in  his  text. — Inter  episcopum 
et  presbyterum  interest  ferine  nihil. 
Chrysost.  in  1 Tim.  Horn,  11. — 
Audio  quendam  in  tantam  erupisse 
vecordiam,  ut  diaconos  presbyteris,  id 
est  episcopis,  anteferret : cum  apostolus 


perspicue  doceat,  eosdem  esse  presby- 
teros  quos  episcopos.  Hieron.  ad 
Evagrxum. — Quid  est  episcopus,  nisi 
primus  presbyter,  hoc  est,  summus 
sacerdos.  August,  in  Question.  Novi 
et  Vet.  Testamenti , qusest.  101. — Epi- 
scopi  et  presbyteri  una  ordinatio  est : 
uterque  enim  sacerdos  est.  Bed  epi- 
scopus primus  est.  Ambros.  in  1 
Tim.  cap.  3. 
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tion  from  the  bishops  and  their  churches  because  they  were 
bishops."  ( Irtnieon , part  ii.  chap.  vi.  § 13.) — Aerius  denied  what 
the  Church  of  England,  with  the  general  consent  of  antiquity, 
maintains, — that  the  government  of  the  church  by  bishops  is 
lawful  and  expedient. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  appears  that  the  order  (or  office)  of 
a bishop  is  above  that  of  a priest,  not  by  any  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture, but  only  by  the  custom  of  the  church,  or  by  virtue  of  an 
ecclesiastical  arrangement.  The  facts  relating  to  the  distinction 
between  bishops  and  presbyters,  and  to  the  origin  of  that  distinc- 
tion, may  be  stated  in  the  following  manner.  At  first,  each 
church  was  instructed  and  governed  by  a presbyter,  or,  especially 
if  the  church  was  large,  by  a presbytery,  or  council  of*  elders ; 
the  superintendency  of  the  whole  being  vested  in  the  apostles 
during  their  lives.  In  course  of  time,  and  after  the  removal 
of  the  apostles,  it  became  expedient,  from  the  increase  of  business 
or  other  circumstances,  that  some  one  member  of  the  prosbytery 
should  have  precedence  of  the  others,  and  be  invested  with  a 
certain  degree  of  authority  over  them ; or,  at  least,  should  be  so 
far  distinguished  from  his  brethren  that  their  acts  could  not  be 
valid  without  his  presence,  approbation,  or  consent.  Besides 
this,  when  chnrches  began  to  multiply  in  a city  or  district,  it  was 
natural  that  the  chief  officer  of  the  oldest  church  should  be 
regarded  as  a leader  or  president  of  the  whole.  All  these  changes 
actually  took  place.  A presbytery  appointed  one  of  its  members 
foreman  or  chairman ; it  then  acknowledged  him  as  represen- 
tative of  the  whole  body ; and  afterwards,  for  the  sake  of  good 
order,  and  in  the  natural  course  of  human  institutions,  it  con- 
sented to  submit  to  him  as  governor,  not  without  something  very 
much  like  apostolic  precedent  in  favour  of  the  measure.  Such 
was  the  origin  of  the  useful  and  venerable  office  of  a bishop  in 
the  Christian  church.  It  is  contrary  to  the  sense  of  Scripture 
and  the  voice  of  antiquity  to  pronounce  such  an  order  of  ministers 
unlawful;  while  it  is  equally  unscriptural  and  opposed  to  the 
truth  of  history  to  describe  it  as  absolutely  necessary  or  essential 
to  the  being  (or  even,  under  some  circumstances,  to  tho  well- 
being) of  a Christian  church.  The  bishop  is  a presbyter  whom 
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other  presbyters  may  lawfully  be  required  to  obey  for  the  good 
of  the  church ; and  it  forms  part  of  the  duty  and  wisdom  of  the 
church  to  increase  or  diminish  the  power  of  this  officer,  as  may 
best  consist  with  the  interests  of  the  whole  body,  or  of  religion  in 
general,  and  as  circumstances  may,  from  time  to  time,  require. 
Experience  has  proved  that  the  episcopal  order,  in  the  due 
exercise  of  its  functions,  and  under  efficient  control,  is  highly 
beneficial  to  the  church ; although  doubtless,  by  the  concession 
and  usurpation  of  despotic  authority  or  undue  influence,  it  has 
sometimes  been  found  equally  oppressive  and  pernicious. 

The  first  three  centuries  furnish  many  examples  of  an  oppo- 
sition made  by  presbyteries,  i.  e.,  bodies  of  presbyters,  to  their 
presiding  bishop.  Thus  Novatus  and  Novatian,  with  their 
parties,  opposed  Cyprian  and  Cornelius  at  Carthage  and  Rome. 
And  in  some  cases  the  resistance  of  the  presbyters  operated  most 
favourably  for  the  preservation  of  sound  doctrine  against  attempts 
at  innovation  on  the  part  of  the  bishop ; as  in  the  case  of  Beryl- 
lus,  Paul  of  Samosata,  and  others  down  to  the  time  of  Arius. 
In  many  instances  this  opposition  or  resistance  was  perfectly  con- 
stitutional; inasmuch  as  the  presbyters  were  the  colleagues  or 
assessors  of  the  bishop,  (according  to  the  Apostolical  Constitutions , 
book  ii.  chap.  28,)  and  the  regulations  made  by  the  bishop  with- 
out the  consent  of  his  presbytery  were  null  and  void. — Seo 
Chrysost.  de  Sacerdot .,  lib.  iii.  chap.  15 ; Hikron.  in  Jes . chap. 
S ; Concil.  Carthag . iv.  c.  23. 

Such  are  the  conclusions  at  which  many  critics  have  arrived, 
as  the  result  of  their  investigations  into  the  origin  of  the  distinc- 
tion which  has  so  generally  obtained  between  bishops  and  pres- 
byters. Learned  writers,  of  different  communions,  have  supported 
this  view  of  the  question ; but  it  has  not  found  extensive  accept- 
ance with  divines  of  the  church  of  England.  It  prevailed,  at  first, 
among  our  early  reformers,  but  it  was  soon  abandoned.  Cranmer, 
for  instance,  at  first  plainly  asserted  this  position;  but  he  after- 
wards changed  his  opinion  on  the  subject8.  Stillingfleet,  in  like 


* The  following  questions,  among 
others,  were  proposed  to  an  assembly 
of  divines  convened  by  order  of  King 


Edward  VI.  at  Windsor  Castle : — “ 10. 
Whether  bishops  or  priests  were  first ; 
and  if  the  priests  were  first,  then  the 
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manner,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  advocated  the  opinion  of  the 
human  (but  lawful)  institution  of  episcopacy  in  the  early  part  of 
his  life,  took  a different  view  of  the  question  when  he  had 
advanced  in  years,  and  had  been  deservedly  honoured  with  eccle- 
siastical preferment.  Nor  can  I,  perhaps,  make  a more  con- 
venient transition  from  one  view  of  this  subject  to  the  other,  than 
by  extracting  two  or  three  passages  from  the  earlier  and  later 
wotks  of  this  learned  author. 

In  the  Irenicon9,  which  Stillingfleet  wrote  as  a young  man, 


priest  made  the  bishop ! 11.  Whether 
a bishop  hath  auctoritie  to  make  a 
priest  by  the  Scripture  or  no,  and 
whether  any  order  but  only  a bishop 
may  make  a priest ! 12.  Whether  in 
the  New  Testament  he  required  any 
consecration  of  a bishop  and  priest,  or 
only  appointeigne  to  the  office  be  suf- 
ficient f*  The  answers  returned  by 
Archbishop  Cranmer  to  these  ques- 
tions, in  his  own  handwriting,  were  as 
follow : — w 10.  The  bishops  and  priests 
were  at  one  time,  and  were  not  two 
things,  but  both  one  office  in  the  be- 
ginning of  Christ’s  religion.  11.  A 
bishop  may  make  a priest  by  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  so  may  princes  and  gover- 
nors alsoe,  and  that  by  the  auctority  of 
God  committed  them,  and  the  people 
also  by  their  election.  For  as  we 
reade  that  bishops  have  done  it,  so 
Christian  emperors  and  princes  usually 
have  done  it.  And  the  people,  before 
Christian  princes  were,  commonly  did 
elect  their  bishops  and  priests.  12.  In 
the  New  Testament,  he  that  is  ap- 
pointed to  be  a bishop  or  a priest, 
needeth  no  consecration  by  the  Scrip- 
ture ; for  election  or  appointing  thereto 
is  sufficient.”  “ Which  I have  exactly 
transcribed  out  of  the  original,”  con- 
tinues Bishop  Stillingfleet,  from  whom 
(Irenicon,  part  n.  ch.  vii.  § 2)  I quote. 
“ I have  observed  generally  the  form 
of  writing  at  that  time  used.  In  the 
same  MS.  it  appears  that  the  bishop 


of  St  Asaph,  Therleby,  Bedman,  and 
Cox,  were  all  of  the  same  opinion 
with  the  archbishop,  that  at  first 
bishops  and  presbyters  were  the  same ; 
and  the  two  latter  expressly  cite  the 
opinion  of  Jerome  with  approbation. 
Thus  we  see  by  the  testimony,  chiefly 
of  him  who  was  instrumental  in  our 
reformation,  that  he  owned  not  episco- 
pacy as  a distinct  order  from  presby- 
tery of  divine  right,  but  only  as  a 
prudent  constitution  of  the  civil  ma- 
gistrate for  the  better  governing  in 
the  church.”  But  Archbishop  Cran- 
mer advocates  other  views  in  his  Ser- 
mon on  the  Power  of  the  Keys. 

9 A treatise  in  which  the  author 
takes  great  pains  to  prove  that  no  one 
form  of  church  government  is  so  ne- 
cessary to  the  being  of  a church,  but 
that  a good  and  peaceable  Christian 
may  and  ought  to  conform  himself  to 
the  government  of  the  place  in  which 
he  lives.  In  it,  he  entirely  agrees 
with  those  who  make  all  difference 
between  church  officers  to  arise  from 
consent  of  parties,  and  not  from  any 
divine  law.  In  the  preface  he  says, 
“My  main  design  throughout  this 
whole  treatise  is,  to  show  that  there 
can  be  no  argument  drawn  from  any 
pretence  of  a divine  right,  that  may 
hinder  men  from  consenting  and  yield- 
ing to  such  a form  of  government  in 
the  church  as  may  bear  the  greatest 
correspondency  to  the  primitive  church, 

O 2 
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while  rector  of  Sutton,  he  delivers  and  maintains  the  following 
sentiments: — u When  the  apostles  were  taken  out  of  the  way, 
who  kept  the  main  power  in  their  own  hands  of  ruling  the  several 
presbyteries,  or  delegated  some  to  do  it  (who  had  a main  hand 
in  the  planting  churches  with  the  apostles,  and  thence  are  called 
in  Scripture  sometimes  fellow-labourers  in  the  Lord,  and  some- 
times evangelists,  and  by  Theodoret  apostles,  but  of  a second 
order)  after,  I say,  these  were  deceased,  and  the  main  power  left 
in  the  presbyteries,  the  several  presbyters  enjoying  an  equal  power 
among  themselves,  especially  being  many  in  one  city,  thereby 
great  occasion  was  given  to  many  schisms,  partly  by  the  bandying 
of  the  presbyters  one  against  another,  partly  by  the  siding  of  the 
people  with  some  against  the  rest,  partly  by  the  too  common  use 
of  the  power  of  ordinations  in  presbyters,  by  which  they  were 
more  able  to  increase  their  own  party  by  ordaining  those  who 
would  join  with  them,  and  by  this  means  to  perpetuate  schisms 
in  the  church ; upon  this,  when  the  wiser  and  graver  sort  con- 
sidered the  abuses  following  the  promiscuous  use  of  this  power  of 
ordination,  and  withal  having  in  their  minds  the  excellent  frame 
of  the  government  of  the  church  under  the  apostles  and  their 
deputies,  and  for  preventing  future  schisms  and  divisions  among 
themselves,  they  unanimously  agreed  to  choose  one  out  of  their 
number  who  was  best  qualified  for  the  management  of  so  great  a 
trust,  and  to  devolve  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  ordination  and 
jurisdiction  to  him ; yet  so  as  that  he  act  nothing  of  importance 
without  the  consent  and  concurrence  of  the  presbyters,  who  were 
still  to  be  as  the  common  council  to  the  bishop.  This  I take  to 
’ be  the  true  and  just  account  of  the  original  of  episcopacy  in  the 
primitive  church,  according  to  Jerome;  which  model  of  govern- 
ment, thus  contrived  and  framed,  sets  forth  to  us  a most  lively 
character  of  that  great  wisdom  and  moderation  which  then  ruled 
the  heads  and  hearts  of  the  primitive  Christians;  and  which, 
when  men  have  searched  and  studied  all  other  ways,  (the  abuses 


and  be  most  advantageously  conduci- 
ble  to  the  peace,  unity,  and  settlement 
of  our  divided  church.  I plead  not  at 
all  for  any  abuses  or  corruptions  in- 


cident to  the  best  form  of  government 
through  the  corruption  of  men  and 
times.” 
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incident  to  this  government  through  the  corruption  of  men  and 
times  being  retrenched,)  will  be  found  the  most  agreeable  to  the 
primitive  form,  both  as  asserting  the  due  interest  of  the  presby- 
teries, and  allowing  the  due  honour  of  episcopacy,  and  by  the 
joint  harmony  of  both  carrying  on  the  af&ira  of  the  church,  with 
the  greatest  unity,  concord,  and  peace.  Which  form  of  govern- 
ment I cannot  see  how  any  possible  reason  can  be  produced  by 
either  party,  why  they  may  not  with  cheerfulness  embrace  it.— 
Irmicon , part  n.  ch.  vi.  § 13. 

The  same  author,  however,  in  his  treatise  On  the  TJnreaeon - 
ablenem  of  Separation , written  at  a subsequent  period  of  his  life, 
when  he  was  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  chaplain  in  ordinary  to 
King  Charles  II.,  takes  a different  view  of  the  question  concern- 
ing the  origin  of  episcopacy10.  The  following  passage  from  that 
work  will  prepare  us  for  statements  on  this  subject,  different 
from  those  which  we  have  been  considering. — u That  our  church 
did  believe  our  bishops  to  succeed  the  apostles  in  those  parts  of 
their  office  (namely,  government,  ordination,  and  censures),  I 
shall  make  appear  by  these  things:  (1.)  In  the  preface  before 
the  Book  of  Ordination , it  is  said  that  ‘ it  is  evident  unto  all  men, 
diligently  reading  the  holy  Scripture,  and  ancient  authors,  that 
from  the  apostles'  time  there  have  been  these  orders  of  ministers 
in  Christ's  church,  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons.'  What  is  the 
reason  that  they  express  it  then  ‘ from  the  apostles'  time,'  rather 
than  4 in  the  apostles'  times,'  but  that  they  believed,  while  the 
apostles  lived,  they  managed  the  affairs  of  government  them- 
selves ; but  as  they  withdrew,  they  did  in  some  churches  sooner, 
and  in  some  later,  as  their  own  continuance,  the  condition  of  the 
churches,  and  the  qualification  of  persons  were,  commit  the  care 
and  government  of  churches  to  such  persons  whom  they 
appointed  thereto  i Of  which  we  have  an  uncontrollable  evidence 
in  the  instances  of  Timothy  and  Titus ; for  the  care  of  govern- 
ment was  a distinct  thing  from  the  office  of  an  evangelist ; and 


io  "Will  yon  not  allow  one  single 
person,  who  happened  to  write  about 
these  matters  when  he  was  very  young, 
in  twenty  years  time  of  the  most  busy 


and  thoughtful  part  of  his  fife,  to  see 
reason  to  alter  his  judgment  ?” — Pre- 
face to  the  Unreasonableness  of  Separa- 
tion. 
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all  their  removes  do  not  invalidate  this;  because,  while  the 
apostles  lived,  it  is  probable  there  were  no  fixed  bishops,  or  but 
few.  But  as  they  went  off,  so  they  came  to  be  settled  in  their 
several  churches.  And  as  this  is  most  agreeable  to  the  sense  of 
our  church,  so  it  is  the  fairest  hypothesis  for  reconciling  the 
different  testimonies  of  antiquity . For,  hereby,  the  succession  of 
bishops  is  secured  from  the  apostles’  times,  for  which  the  testi- 
monies of  Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  Saint  Cyprian,  and  others,  are 
so  plain;  hereby,  room  is  left  to  make  good  all  that  Saint 
Jerome  hath  said ; and  what  Epiphanius  delivers  concerning  the 
differing  settlements  of  churches  at  first.  So  that  we  may  allow 
for  the  community  of  names  between  bishop  and  presbyter  for  a 
while  in  the  church,  that  is,  while  the  apostles  governed  the 
churches  themselves ; but  afterwards,  that  which  was  then  part 
of  the  apostolical  office  became  the  episcopal,  which  hath  con- 
tinued from  that  time  to  this,  by  a constant  succession  in  the 
church.  (2.)  Archbishop  Whitgift  several  times  declares,  that 
these  parts  of  the  apostolical  office  still  remained  in  the 
bishops  of  our  church.  4 As  for  this  part  of  the  apostles’  function,’ 
saith  he,  4 to  visit  such  churches  as  were  before  planted,  and  to 
provide  that  such  were  placed  in  them  as  were  virtuous  and 
godly  pastors,  I know  it  remaineth  still,  and  is  one  of  the  chief 
parts  of  the  bishops’  function.’  And  again,  4 There  is  now  no 
planting  of  churches,  no  going  through  the  whole  world,  there  is 
no  writing  of  new  gospels,  no  prophesying  of  things  to  come,  but 
there  is  governing  of  churches,  visiting  of  them,  reforming  of 
pastors  and  directing  of  them,  which  is  a portion  of  the  apo- 
stolical function.’  Again,  4 although  that  this  part  of  the 
apostolical  office  which  did  consist  in  planting  and  founding  of 
churches  through  the  whole  World  is  ceased,  yet  the  manner  of 
government  by  placing  bishops  in  every  city,  by  moderating  and 
governing  them,  by  visiting  the  churches,  by  cutting  off  schisms 
and  contentious,  by  ordering  ministers,  remaineth  still,  and  shall 
continue,  and  is  in  this  church  in  the  archbishop  and  bishops,  as 
most  meet  men  to  execute  the  same’  ( Defence  of  the  Answer  to 
the  Admonition ).  Bishop  Bilson  fully  agrees  as  to  these  parti- 
culars. 4(1.)  That  the  apostles  did  not  at  first  commit  the 
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churches  to  the  government  of  bishops,  but  reserved  the  chief 
power  of  government  in  their  own  hands.  (2.)  That  upon 
experience  of  the  confusion  and  disorder  which  did  arise  through 
equality  of  pastors,  they  did  appoint,  at  their  departures,  certain 
approved  men  to  be  bishops.  (3.)  That  these  bishops  did  succeed 
the  apostles  in  the  care  and  government  of  churches;  as  he 
proves  at  large,  and  therefore  he  calls  their  function  apostolic,1 
(Perpetual  Government  of  Christ's  Church , chap.  12.)  Instead  of 
many  others,  which  it  were  easy  to  produce,  I shall  only  add  the 
testimony  of  King  Charles  I.,  in  his  debates  about  episcopacy, 
who  understood  the  constitution  of  our  church  as  well  as  any 
bishop  in  it,  and  defended  it  with  as  clear  and  strong  a reason. 
In  his  third  paper  to  Henderson,  he  hath  these  words  ; — ‘ Where 
you  find  a bishop  and  presbyter  in  Scripture  to  be  one  and  the  same 
(which  I deny  to  be  always  so),  it  is  in  the  apostles1  times  ; now 
I think  to  prove  the  order  of  bishops  succeeded  that  of  the 
apostles,  and  that  the  name  was  chiefly  altered  in  reverence  to 
those  who  were  immediately  chosen  by  our  Saviour.1  In  his  first 
paper  at  the  treaty  of  Newport,  he  thus  states  the  case  about 
episcopal  government: — 4 1 conceive  that  episcopal  government 
is  most  consonant  to  the  word  of  God,  and  of  an  apostolical 
institution,  as  it  appears  by  the  Scriptures  to  have  been  practised 
by  the  apostles  themselves,  and  by  them  committed  and  derived 
to  particular  persons,  as  their  substitutes  or  successors  therein, 
(as  for  ordaining  presbyters  and  deacons,  giving  rules  concerning 
Christian  discipline,  and  exercising  censures  over  presbyters  and 
others,)  and  hath  ever  since,  to  these  last  times,  been  exercised 
by  bishops  in  all  churches  of  Christ ; and,  therefore,  I cannot  in 
conscience  consent  to  abolish  the  said  government.1  In  his  reply 
to  the  first  answer  of  the  divines,  he  saith,  ‘that  mere  presbyters 
are  episcopi  gregis  only,  they  have  the  oversight  of  the  flock  in 
the  duties  of  preaching,  administration  of  sacraments,  public 
prayer,  exhorting,  rebuking,  8cc. ; but  bishops  are  episcopi  gregis 
et  pastorum  too,  having  the  oversight  of  the  flock  and  pastors 
within  their  several  precincts  in  the  acts  of  external  government. 
And  that,  although  the  apostles  had  no  successors  in  eundem 
gradum , as  to  those  things  that  were  extraordinary  in  them,  as, 
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namely,  the  measure  of  their  gifts,  the  extent  of  their  charge, 
the  infallibility  of  their  doctrine,  and  the  having  seen  Christ  in 
the  flesh ; but  in  those  things  that  were  not  extraordinary,  (and 
such  those  things  are  to  be  judged,  which  are  necessary  for  the 
service  of  the  church  in  all  times,  as  the  office  of  teaching  and 
the  power  of  governing  are,)  they  were  to  have,  and  had,  suc- 
cessors; and,  therefore,  the  learned  and  godly  fathers  and 
councils  of  old  times,  did  usually  style  bishops  the  successors  of 
the  apostles,  without  ever  scrupling  thereat.’  Many  other  pas- 
sages might  be  produced  out  of  those  excellent  papers  to  the 
same  purpose;  but  these  are  sufficient  to  discover  that  our 
bishops  are  looked  on  as  successors  to  the  apostles,  and,  therefore, 
Mr.  Baxter  hath  no  reason  to  call  our  episcopacy  4 a new  devised 
species  of  churches,’  and  6 such  as  destroys  the  being  of  parochial 
churches.’”  Unreasonableness  of  Separation , part  iii.  sect.  13. — 
Thus  far  the  learned  author,  when  dean  of  St.  Paul's. — In  his 
ordination  sermon,  the  bishop  maintains  expressly,  that  cc  there  is 
as  great  reason  to  believe  the  apostolical  succession  to  be  of 
divine  institution,  as  the  canon  of  Scripture,  or  the  observation 

of  the  Lord’s  day Now  it  cannot  but  seem  unequal  not  to 

allow  the  same  force  where  there  is  the  same  evidence;  and 
therefore,  our  church  hath  wisely  and  truly  determined,  that 
since  the  apostles’  time  there  have  been  three  orders,  of  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons,  and  that  these  in  a regular  well-constituted 
church  are  to  continue  to  the  world’s  end.” 


II.  Episcopacy  supposed  to  be  founded  upon  Divine  Institution 
or  Apostolical  Tradition . 

It  has  been  the  opinion  of  the  leading  divines  of  our  own 
church,  from  a very  early  period,  that  any  view  of  episcopacy 
as  a human  or  ecclesiastical  institution  is  below  the  truth,  and 
essentially  defective.  They  contend11  that  episcopacy  is  a divine, 


11  See  especially,  Bishop  Bilson, 
Perpetual  Government  of  Christ's 
Church ; Hahmond,  Defence  of  Epi- 
scopacy against  Blonde l ; Archbishop 
Potter,  On  Church  Government ; 


Bishop  Parker,  Aocount  of  the  Go « 
vemment  of  the  Christian  Church  for  the 
first  Six  Hundred  Years ; Bishop 
Hall,  Episcopacy  by  Divine  Right  As - 
serted  ,*  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor, 
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or  at  least  apostolical,  institution,  and  supported  by  apostolical 
tradition  and  catholic  practice.  Perhaps  what  is  usually  meant 
by  the  term  “ divine  right  of  episcopacy”  may  be  well  explained 
in  the  following  words  of  Bishop  Hall : — “ Whereas  there  are 
three  degrees  of  truths  and  holy  institutions,  as  they  are  commonly 
distinguished,  human,  apostolic,  divine;  the  first,  from  mere 
men ; the  second,  from  men  apostolical ; the  third,  from  God 
himself  immediately : — the  author  desires  to  go  a midway  in  this 
difference ; holding  it  too  low,  to  derive  episcopacy  from  a merely 
human  and  ecclesiastical  ordinance;  holding  it  too  high,  to 
deduce  it  from  an  immediate  command  of  God ; and,  therefore, 
pitching  upon  an  apostolical  institution,  rests  there.  But, 
because  those  apostles  were  divinely  inspired,  and  had  the 
directions  of  God’s  spirit  for  those  things  which  they  did  for  the 
common  administration  of  the  church,  therefore,  and  in  that  only 
name,  is  episcopacy  said  to  lay  claim  to  a divine  right : how- 
soever, also,  it  cannot  be  gainsaid,  that  the  grounds  were  formerly 
laid  by  our  Saviour,  in  a known  imparity  of  his  first  agents.” 
This  passage  occurs  in  Bishop  Hall’s  Advertisement  to  his  trans- 
lation of  a tract  in  favour  of  the  Divine  Right  of  Episcopacy,  by 
“that  eminent  light  of  the  Palatinate,  Dr.  Abraham  Scul- 
tetus1*.”  Having,  in  the  foregoing  pages,  personated  an  advocate 
of  the  opposite  or  lower  views  of  this  subject,  I do  not  know  that 
I can  more  effectually,  and  at  the  same  time  concisely,  represent 
the  opinions  of  those  who  appeal  to  primitive  antiquity  in 
defence  of  the  Apostolical  Institution  of  Episcopacy,  than  by 
inserting  in  this  place  the  temperate  and  well-digested  statement 
of  Scultetus,  and  appending  further  explanations,  or  remarks  of 
our  own  divines,  in  the  form  of  notes. — The  opinions  of  those 

Church , in  answer  to  Lord  Chancellor 
King's  Enquiry, 

,f  The  Determination  of  the  Question 
concerning  the  Divine  Eight  of  Episco- 
pacy, By  the  famous  and  learned 
divine  Dr.  Abrahamus  Scultetus,  late 
professor  of  divinity  in  the  University 
of  Heidelberg.  Faithfully  translated 
out  of  his  observations  upon  the  Epis- 
tles to  Timothy  and  Titus. 


Episcopacy  Asserted,  or,  Of  the  Sacred 
Order  m and  Office  qf  Episcopacy  by 
Divine  Institution,  Apostolical  Tradi- 
tion, and  Catholic  Practice;  Hicks, 
Two  Treatises  of  the  Christian  Priest- 
hood, and  the  Dignity  qf  the  Episcopal 
Order, — See  also  Bingham’s  Anti- 
quities, book  ii.  chap.  3 ; and  Scla- 
tkk’s  Original  Draught  qf  the  Primitive 
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who  contend  for  the  divine  right,  in  the  extreme  sense  of  the 
expression,  may  afterwards  be  represented  in  a few  words.  The 
following  is  the  tractate  of  Scultetus.  I trust  I may  be  per- 
mitted to  introduce  it  with  the  words  of  its  pious  translator. 
“ Peruse  it.  ...  And  if  you  shall  not  meet  with  convincing 
reasons  to  bring  you  home  to  this  opinion,  yet,  at  least  wise,  find 
cause  enough  to  retain  a charitable  and  favourable  conceit  of 
those  who  are,  (as  they  think,  upon  good  grounds,)  otherwise 
minded:  and  whilst  it  is,  on  all  parts,  agreed  by  wise  and 
unprejudiced  Christians,  that  the  calling  is  thus  ancient  and 
sacred,  let  it  not  violate  the  peace  of  the  church  to  scan  the 
original,  whether  ecclesiastical,  apostolical,  or  divine.  Shortly, 
let  all  good  men  humbly  submit  to  the  ordinance,  and  heartily 
wish  for  the  reformation  of  any  abuses.  And  so  many  as  are  of 
this  mind,  peace  be  upon  them,  and  the  whole  Israel  of  God.” 


The  Question, 


Whether  episcopacy  he  of  divine  right;  that  is,  whether  the 
apostles  ordained  this  government  of  the  church , that  not  only 
one  should  be  plated  over  the  people , hut  over  presbyters  and 
deacons , who  should  have  the  power  of  imposition  of  hands 
or  ordination , and  the  direction  of  ecclesiastical  councils . 

This  was  anciently  denied  by  Aerius;  as  is  related  by 
Epiphanius,  in  his  seventy-fifth  heresy:  and  by  John  of  Jeru- 
salem ; as  appears  by  Jerome,  in  his  epistle  to  Pammachius. 

And  there  are  not  wanting,  in  these  days,  many  learned  and 
pious  men,  who,  although  they  acknowledge  Aerius  jfco  have 
erred,  in  that  he  should  disallow  of  that  manner  of  ecclesiastical 
government  which  had  been  received  by  the  whole  world18,  yet 
in  this  they  agree  with  him,  that  episcopal  government  is  not  of 
divine  right. 


11  K All  times,  all  histories,  all  au- 
thors, all  places,  are  for  us.  Yea, 
which  is  most  remarkable,  even  those 
factions  which  divided  themselves  from 
the  church,  as  the  Arians,  Novations, 
Donatists,  yet  still  held  themselves  to 
the  government  of  their  bishops.  It 


was  their  question,  whether  this  or 
that  man  should  be  their  bishop;  it 
was  never  questioned,  whether  they 
should  have  any  bishops  at  all.” — 
Hall,  Episcopacy  by  Divine  Right,  part 
ii.  sect.  21. 
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From  whose  opinion  why  I should  sever  my  judgment,  I am 
moved  by  these  strong  reasons,  famous  examples,  and  evident 
authorities. 

My  judgment  is  this  : — 

First,  in  the  apostles'’  epistles  the  name  of  bishop  did  never 
signify  anything  different  from  the  office  of  a presbyter.  For  a 
Bishop,  Presbyter,  and  an  Apostle  were  common  names ; as  you 
may  see  in  Acts  xx. ; Phil.  i.  1 ; Tit.  i. ; 1 Pet.  v.  1,  2 ; Acts 
i.  20. 

Next,  in  the  chief  apostolical  church,  the  church  was  governed 
by  the  common  advice  of  presbyters ; and  that,  for  some  years, 
in  the  time  of  the  preaching  of  the  apostles.  For,  first  of  all, 
companies  must  be  gathered  together,  before  we  can  define  any- 
thing concerning  their  perpetual  government. 

Then,  the  Apostles,  as  long  as  they  were  present  in  or  near 
their  churches,  did  not  place  any  bishop  over  them,  properly  so 
called,  but  only  presbyters;  reserving  episcopal  authority  to 
themselves  alone. 

Lastly,  after  the  gospel  was  far  and  near  propagated ; and 
that,  out  of  equality  of  presbyters,  by  the  instigation  of  the  devil, 
schisms  were  made  in  religion ; then  the  apostles,  especially  in 
the  more  remote  places,  placed  some  over  the  pastors  or  presby- 
ters14; which,  shortly  after,  by  the  disciples  of  the  apostles, 


14  “This  was  the  apostles’  course. 
For  the  plantation  of  the  church,  and 
the  better  propagation  of  the  gospel, 
wherever  they  came  they  found  it 
necessary%to  ordain  meet  assistants  to 
them : and  they  promiscuously  im- 
parted unto  them  all  their  own  style, 
but  apostolical;  naming  them  bishops, 
and  presbyters,  and  deacons,  according 
to  the  familiarity  and  indifferency  of 
their  former  usage  therein.  But,  when 
they,  having  divided  themselves  into 
several  parts  of  the  world,  found  that 
the  number  of  Christians,  especially  in 
the  'greater  cities,  so  multiplied,  that 
they  must  needs  be  divided  into  many 
congregations,  and  those  congregations 
must  necessarily  have  many  presby- 


ters, and  those  many  presbyters  in  the 
absence  of  the  apostles  began  to  emu- 
late each  other,  and  to  make  parties 
for  themselves  to  their  own  advantage ; 
then,  as  St.  Jerome  truly  notes,  began 
the  manifest  and  constant  distinction, 
betwixt  the  office  of  bishops  and  pres- 
byters, to  be  both  known  and  observed. 
For  now,  the  apostles,  by  the  direction 
of  the  spirit  of  God,  found  it  requisite 
and  necessary,  for  the  avoiding  of 
schism  and  disorder,  that  some  emi- 
nent persons  should  everywhere  be 
lifted  up  above  the  rest,  and  ordained 
to  succeed  them  in  the  overseeing  and 
ordering  both  the  church  and  their 
many  presbyters  under  them;  who,  by 
an  eminence,  were  called  their  bishops, 
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Ignatius  and  others,  were  only  called  Bishops,  and  by  this 
appellation  were  distinguished  from  presbyters  and  deacons19. 

Reasons  moving  me  to  this  opinion 

First,  Jerome,  upon  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  Titus, 
writeth,  that  “A  presbyter  is  the  same  with  a bishop;  and 
before  that,  by  the  instigation  of  the  devil,  factions  were  made  in 
religion,  and  it  was  said  among  the  people,  ‘ I am  of  Paul,  I of 
Apollos,  but  I of  Cephas,’  the  churches  were  rgoverned  by  the 
common  counsel  of  presbyters : afterwards,  it  was  decreed,  in 
the  whole  world,  that  one,  chosen  out  of  the  presbyters,  should 
be  placed  over  the  rest.” — From  whence  I thus  argue ; — When 
it  began  to  be  said  among  the  people,  “ I am  of  Paul,  I of 
Cephas,  and  I of  Apollos,”  then  one  chosen  out  of  the  presbyters, 
was  placed  over  the  rest ; — but,  while  the  apostles  yet  lived  it 
was  so  said  among  the  people,  as  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinth- 
ians, besides  other  of  St.  Paul’s  epistles,  puts  it  out  of  doubt ; — 
therefore,  while  the  apostles  lived,  one  chosen  out  of  the  presby- 
ters was  placed  over  the  rest. 

Again : — there  can  be  no  other  term  assigned,  in  which 
bishops  were  first  made,  than  the  time  of  the  apostles ; for  all 
the  first  successors  of  the  apostles  were  bishops : witness  the 
successions  of  bishops  in  the  most  famous  churches  of  Jerusalem, 
Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Rome ; as  it  is  in  Eusebius la.  There- 


or,  as  the  word  signifies,  supervisors 
and  governors;  so,  as  the  ministers, 
(TK<movvT€S,  Phil.  iii.  17,  they,  erno-Ko- 
7rovms : for,  as  the  offices,  so  the 
names,  of  .bishop  and  deacon,  were  of 
apostolical  foundation.  These  bishops, 
therefore,  were  the  men  whom  they 
furnished  with  their  own  ordinary 
power,  as  church  governors,  for  this 
purpose.  Now  the  offices  grew  fully 
distinct,  even  in  the  apostles'  days, 
and  under  their  own  hands;  although, 
sometimes,  the  names,  after  the  former 
use,  were  confounded." — Bp.  Hall, 
Episcopacy  by  Divine  Right,  part  ii. 
sect.  4. 

15  u After  the  churches  were  settled, 
and  bishops  fixed  upon  their  several 


sees,  then  the  names  also  were  made 
distinct,  only  those  names  which  did 
design  temporary  offices  did  expire. 
T 6t€  yap  tccos  €kolvo>vovv  6v6pari,  saith 
St.  Chrysostom, — Thus  far  the  names 
were  common , — \oi7r6v  dc  r6  ldta(ov 
(Kwrrcp  ajrovcveprjTcu  foona,  imo-K&nov 
imo-Komp,  irpto-fivTCpov  Trpfcrfivrfpy, 
— but  immediately  the  names  were  made 
proper  and  distinct , and  to  every  order  its 
own  name  is  left , of  a bishop  to  a bishop >, 
of  a presbyter  to  a presbyter, *'  — Je- 
remt  Taylob,  Episcopacy  Asserted , 
sect  23. 

16  “ Our  learned  Bilson  hath  cleared 
this  point,  beyond  all  contradiction. 
In  whom  ( Perpetual  Government  of 
Christ's  Church , ch.  13),  you  may  please 
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fore,  either  the  next  successors  of  the  apostles  changed  the  form 
of  ecclesiastical  government  received  from  the  apostles,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  pleasure,  which  is  very  unlikely ; or,  the  epi- 
scopal government  came  from  the  apostles  themselves.  Besides, 
even  then,  in  the  time  of  the  apostles,  there  were  many  pres- 
byters, but  one  bishop : even  then,  in  the  time  of  the  apostles, 
6 7T p o€<tt(d9)  he  that  was  placed  over  the  rest,  which  afterwards 
was  called  bishop,  did  impose  hands,  or  ordain  ministers  of  the 
word;  which  presbyters  alone  did  not  presume  to  do.  Even 
then,  therefore,  the  calling  of  bishops  was  distinct  from  the  office 
of  presbyters. 

If  any  desire  the  examples  of  Apostolical  Bishops,  the  books 
of  bthe  ancients  are  full  of  the  episcopal  authority  of  Timothy  and 
Titus ; either  of  whom,  however,  first  performed  the  office  of  an 
evangelist ; yet,  notwithstanding,  ceased  to  be  an  evangelist,  after 
that  Timothy  was  placed  over  the  church  of  Ephesus,  and  Titus 
over  the  church  of  Crete : for  evangelists  did  only  lay  the  foun- 
dations of  faith  in  foreign  places,  and  then  did  commend  the  rest 
of  the  care  to  certain  pastors ; but  they  themselves  went  to  other 
countries  and  nations,  as  Eusebius  writes  in  his  third  book  of 
Ecclesiastical  History,  and  thirty-fourth  chapter.  But  Paul 
taught  sometimes  in  Ephesus  and  Crete,  and  laid  the  foundations 
of  faith  there ; therefore,  he  commandetli  Timothy  to  stay  at 
Ephesus,  and  Titus  at  Crete,  not  as  evangelists,  but  as  governors 
of  the  churches.  And  indeed,  the  epistles,  written  to  either  of 
them,  do  evince  the  same : for,  in  these,  he  doth  not  prescribe 
the  manner  of  gathering  together  a church,  which  was  the  duty 

to  see,  out  of  Eusebius,  Hegesippus,  So-  who  sat  in  the  Nicene  Council,  forty 
crates,  Jerome,  Epiph&nius,  and  others,  bishops  punctually  named: — from  St. 
as  exact  a pedigree  of  all  the  holy  Peter,  who  governed  the  church  of 
bishops  of  the  primitive  church,  sue-  Antioch,  and  was  succeeded  by  Evo- 
ceeding  each  other  in  the  four  aposto-  dius,  and  he  by  Ignatius,  twenty- 
lical  sees,  until  the  time  of  the  Nicene  seven ; — in  the  see  of  Home,  thirty- 
Council,  as  our  Godwin  or  Mason  can  seven ; — in  the  see  of  Alexandria,  from 
give  us  of  our  bishops  of  England ; or  Mark  the  Evangelist,  twenty-three 
a Speed  or  Stow,  of  our  English  kings,  a catalogue  which  cannot  be  questioned 
Then  you  shall  find,  from  James,  the  without  too  much  injurious  incredu- 
Lord’s  brother,  who,  as  Jerome  him-  lity;  nor  denied,  without  an  unreason- 
self  expressly,  sat  as  bishop  in  the  able  boldness.” — Bp.  Hall,  Episco - 
church  of  Jerusalem,  to  Macarius,  pacy  by  Divine  Eight,  part  ii.  sect.  8. 
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of  an  evangelist ; but  the  manner  of  governing  a church  already 
gathered  together,  which  is  the  duty  of  a bishop : and  all  the 
precepts  in  those  epistles  are  so  conformable  hereunto,  as  that 
they  are  not  referred,  in  especial,  to  Timothy  and  Titus  ; but,  in 
general,  to  all  bishops ; and,  therefore,  in  no  wise  do  they  suit 
with  the  temporary  power  of  evangelists.  Besides,  that  Timothy 
and  Titus  had  episcopal  jurisdiction,  not  only  Eusebius,  Chryso- 
stom, Theodoret,  Ambrosius,  Jerome,  Epiphanius,  CEcumenius, 
Primasius,  Theophylact,  but  also  the  most  ancient  writers  of  any 
that  write  the  history  of  the  New  Testament,  whose  writings  are 
now  lost,  do  sufficiently  declare.  Eusebius,  without  doubt  appeal- 
ing unto  those,  in  his  third  book  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and 
fourth  chapter,  44  Timothy,”  saith  he,  44  in  histories  is  written  to 
be  the  first  which  was  made  bishop  of  the  church  of  Ephesus ; as 
Titus  was  the  first  that  was  made  bishop  of  the  church  of 
Crete.” 

But,  if  John  the  apostle,  and  not  any  ancient  disciple  of  the 
apostles,  be  the  author  of  the  Revelation,  he  suggests  unto  us 
those  seven  new  examples  of  apostolical  bishops ; for  all  the  most 
learned  interpreters  interpret  the  seven  Angels  of  the  churches  to 
be  the  seven  Bishops  of  the  churches ; neither  can  they  do  other- 
wise, unless  they  should  offer  violence  to  the  text. 

What  should  I speak  of  James,  not  the  apostle17,  but  the 
brother  of  our  Saviour,  the  son-in-law  of  the  mother  of  our 
Lord?  He,  by  the  apostles,  was  ordained  bishop  of  Jerusalem1*, 


17  This  point  has  been  much  dis- 
puted. Many  contend  that  the  James 
who  presided  over  the  church  of  Jeru- 
salem was  the  apostle  James  the 
younger,  son  of  Alphaeus. 

18  “ It  is  unanimously  delivered  by 
all  ancient  writers,  that  James,  the 
Lord’s  brother,  was  the  first  bishop  of 
the  church  of  Jerusalem.  St.  Jerome 
says,  ‘He  was  ordained  by  the  apo- 
stles, immediately  after  our  Lord’s 
crucifixion.’  (Hieron.  Catal.  Script. 
c.  3.)  Epiphanius  calls  him,  therefore, 
the  first  bishop  ; the  first  who  had  an 
episcopal  chair;  the  first  to  whom 


Christ  committed  his  own  tlirone  upon 
earth.  (Epiphan.  Hcsr.  78,  Antidico- 
mar , n.  7 ; Hcer.  29,  Nazor . n.  3 ; Harr. 
66,  Manich,  n.  19.)  Chrysostom  says, 
‘ He  was  mode  bishop  by  Christ  him- 
self.’ (Chrysost.  Horn.  38  in  1 Cor. 
xv.)  The  author  of  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions,  t both  by  Christ  and  the 
apostles.’  (Const.  A post.  lib.  viii.  c.  35.) 
In  like  manner,  Eusebius  always  speaks 
of  him  under  that  character,  as  first 
bishop  of  Jerusalem,  ordained  by  the 
apostles.  (Eitseb.  Hist.  Eccl . lib.  ii.  c. 
23  ; lib.  iii.  c.  5,  7 ; lib.  vii.  c.  19.) 
So  Hegesippus,  Clemens  Alexandri- 
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as  is  related  by  Eusebius,  in  his  second  book  of  Ecclesiastical 
History,  and  first  chapter,  out  of  the  Hypotyposes  of  Clement, 
and  by  Jerome,  concerning  Ecclesiastical  Writers,  out  of  the  first 
of  the  Comments  of  Hegesippus : — Ambrose  upon  the  first  chap- 
ter to  the  Galatians,  Chrysostom  in  his  twenty-third  Homily 
upon  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  Acts,  Augustin  in  his  second 
book  and  thirty- seventh  chapter  against  Cresconius,  Epiphanius 
in  his  sixty-fifth  Heresy,  and  the  sixth  Synod  in  Trullo  and 
thirty-second  canon,  all  assenting  thereunto.  For,  indeed,  this  is 
that  James  who  had  his  fixed  residence  at  Jerusalem,  as  an 
ordinary  bishop;  whom  Paul,  in  his  first  and  last  coming  to 
Jerusalem,  found  in  the  city  (almost  all  the  apostles  preaching 
in  other  places,  Gal.  i.  19);  and  who  concluded  those  things 
which  were  decreed  in  the  assembly  of  the  apostles,  Acts  xxi. 
For  he  was,  with  Chrysostom,  bishop  of  the  church  of  Jerusa- 
lem ; from  whom  when  certain  came,  Peter  would  not  eat  with 
the  Gentiles,  Gal.  ii.  12. 

From  examples,  I pass  to  authorities19;  which  Ignatius  con- 
firms by  his  own  authority:  whose  axioms  are  these: — “The 
bishop  is  he,  which  is  superior  in  all  chiefty  and  power.  The 
Presbytery  is  a holy  company  of  counsellors  and  assessors  to  the 
bishop.  The  Deacons  are  the  imitators  of  angelical  virtues, 
which  show  forth  their  pure  and  unblamable  ministry.  He  who 
doth  not  obey  these  is  without  God,  impure,  and  contemns  Christ, 
and  derogates  from  his  order  and  constitution,""  in  his  Epistle  to 
the  Trallians ,0.  In  another  place,  44 1 exhort  that  ye  study  to  do 


nus,  and  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Corinth, 
all  cited  by  Eusebius.  {Hist.  EccL  lib. 
ii.  c.23;  lib.  ii.  c.  1 ; lib.  iv.  c.  23;)  to 
whom  we  may  add  St.  Augustin,  who 
styles  John,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  St. 
James’s  successor,  and  possessor  of  the 
chair,  wherein  he  sat  as  first  bishop  of 
the  place.  (Aug.  contra  C rescon.  lib.  ii. 
c.  37;  Cora.  Liber . Petit,  lib.  ii.  c.  51.) 
And  it  is  remarkable  what  Clemens, 
one  of  the  most  ancient  of  these  writers, 
says,  ‘ That  this  was  designed  as  a 
peculiar  honour  to  St.  James,  in  re- 
gard that  he  was  the  brother  of  Christ ; 
for  though  our  Saviour  usually  gave 


the  preference  to  Peter,  and  John, 
and  James  his  brother,  yet  none  of 
those  contended  about  this  honour, 
but  chose  this  James,  suraamed  Justus, 
to  be  bishop  of  the  place ; where  he 
lived  a saint,  and  died  a martyr.”— 
Bingham,  Antiq . book  ii.  ch.  i.  $ 4. 

19  Bishop  Hall  quotes,  as  of  great 
value,  the  supposed  testimony  of  Clem, 
of  Rome,  Ep.  ad  Corinth,  c.  44,  45. 

90  Passages  of  this  nature  abound  in 
the  epistles  of  Ignatius ; but  they  are 
written  so  much  in  the  style  of  the 
third  and  fourth  centuries,  and  are 
often  introduced  so  gratuitously,  as  to 
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all  things  with  concord  : the  bishop  being  president,  in  the  place 
of  God ; the  presbyters,  in  place  of  the  apostolic  senate ; the 
Deacons  as  those  to  whom  was  committed  the  ministry  of  Jesus 
Christ,”  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Magnesian**'.  And  again,  “ Let 
the  presbyters  be  subject  to  the  bishop,  the  deacons  to  the  presby- 
ters, the  people  to  the  presbyters  and  deacons,”  in  his  Epistle  to 
those  of  Tarsus**.  But  Ignatius  was  the  disciple  of  the  apostles, 
from  whence  then  had  he  this  hierarchy,  but  from  the  apostles  ? 

Let  us  now**  hear  Epiphanius,  in  his  seventy-fifth  Heresy. 


have  fallen  under  strong  suspicion  of 
having  been  inserted  in  the  original 
epistles  by  some  later  hand.  The  words 
here  quoted  as  from  the  epistle  to  the 
Trallian8  are  not  even  admitted  into 
the  text  by  later  editors  of  the  genuine 
epistles. 

11  Ep.  ad  Magnet.  } 6. 

“ This  epistle  is  now  entirely  re- 
jected as  spurious. 

**  The  testimony  of  Irenmis  is  here 
overlooked ; but  it  has  been  often  ap- 
pealed to  by  Hall  and  others.  “ Ire- 
nseus/’  says  Bingham,  {Antiq.  book  ii. 
chap.  i.  § 3,)  “declares  himself  of 
the  opinion  that  there  were  bishops  as 
well  as  presbyters  in  the  apostles*  days  ;’* 
“ for  the  assembly  of  Miletus,”  he 
says,  (lib.  iii.  c.  14,)  “ was  composed  of 
bishops  and  presbyters,  that  were  of 
Ephesus,  and  the  neighbouring  cities 
of  Asia.”  And  therefore,  agreeably 
to  that  hypothesis,  he  always  derives 
the  succession  of  bishops,  and  their 
original,  from  the  apostles;  as  where 
he  says,  " that  Hyginus,  bishop  of 
Borne  was  the  ninth  in  order  of  epis- 
copal succession  from  the  apostles’* 
(lib.  i.  c.  28).  And,  in  another  place, 
(lib.  iii.  c.  3,)  giving  an  exact  cata- 
logue of  the  twelve  bishops  of  Rome 
that  governed  successively  in  that  see, 
to  his  own  time,  he  says  of  Linus,  the 
first  of  them,  “ that  he  was  ordained 
bishop  immediately  by  the  apostles, 
upon  the  first  foundation  of  the  church ; 
and  of  Eleutherius,  the  last  of  them, 


I that  he  was  the  twelfth  bishop  from 
I the  apostles.”  Irenmus  tells  us  that  in 
his  early  life  he  saw  Polycarp,  “ who,” 
says  he,  “ was  appointed  bishop  of  the 
church  of  Smyrna  by  the  apostles,” 
(lib.  iii.  c.  3.) 

The  following  passage  from  Tertul- 
lian  {Be  Prescript,  c.  33),  has  been 
frequently  quoted  in  this  controversy : 
— “Edant  origin  es  ecclesiarum  sua- 
rum:  evolvant  ordinem  episcopornm 
suorum,  ita  per  successiones  ab  initio 
decurrentem,  ut  primus  ille  episcopus 
aliquem  ex  apostolis,  vel  apostolicis 
viris,  qui  tamen  cum  apostolis  perse- 
veraverint,  habuerit  auctorem  et  ante- 
cessorem.  Hoc  enim  modo  ecclesiaa 
apostolic®  census  suos  deferunt : sicut 
Smymseorum  ecclesia  Polycarpum  ab 
Joanne  collocatum  refert:  sicut  Ro- 
manorum  Clemen tem  a Petro  ordina- 
tum  edit : proinde  utique  et  cm  ter® 
exhibent,  quos  ab  apostolis  in  episco- 
patum  constitutos,  apostolici  seminis 
traduces  habent:” — i.  e.,  “Let  them 
show  us  the  origin  of  their  churches, 
and  display  to  us  a catalogue  of  their 
bishops,  in  a regular  succession  from 
first  to  last ; by  which  it  may  appear 
that  their  first  bishop  had  either  some 
apostle,  or  some  apostolical  man  who 
continued  with  the  apostles,  for  his 
founder  and  predecessor.  For  thus  it 
is  that  the  apostolical  churches  trace 
their  pedigree.  The  church  of  Smyrna 
counts  up  to  Polycarp,  ordained  by  St. 
John ; the  church  of  Rome  to  Clement, 
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“ The  apostles  could  not  presently  appoint  all  things.  Presby- 
ters and  deacons  were  necessary ; for  by  these  two,  ecclesiastical 
affairs  might  be  despatched.  When  there  was  not  found  any  fit 
ibr  the  episcopacy,  that  place  remained  without  a bishop ; but, 
where  there  was  need,  and  there  were  any  fit  for  episcopacy, 
they  were  made  bishops.  All  things  were  not  complete  from  the 
beginning;  but,  in  course  of  time,  all  things  were  provided, 
which  were  required  for  the  perfection  of  those  things  which 
were  necessary:  the  church,  by  this  means,  receiving  the  fulness 
of  dispensation.” 

But  Eusebius  comes  nearer  to  the  matter,  and  more  strongly 
handles  the  cause  ; who,  in  his  third  book  of  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory, and  twenty-second  chapter,  as  also  in  his  Chronicle,  affirmeth 
that  Evodius  was  ordained  the  first  bishop  of  Antioch,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  45,  in  the  third  year  of  Claudius,  the  emperor : 
at  which  time,  many  of  the  apostles  were  alive. 

Now,  Jerome  writeth  to  Evagrius,  that,  at  Alexandria, 
44  from  Mark  the  evangelist,  unto  Heraclas  and  Dionysius  the 
bishop,  the  presbyters  called  one,  chosen  out  of  themselves,  and 
placed  in  a higher  degree,  the  bishop.”  But  Mark  died,  as 
Eusebius  and  Bucholcerus  testify,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  64 : 
Peter,  Paul,  and  John,  the  apostles  being  then  alive.  Therefore, 
it  is  clear  that  episcopacy  was  instituted  in  the  time  of  the 
apostles;  and  good  Jerome  suffered  some  frailty  when  he  wrote 
that  44  bishops  were  greater  than  presbyters,  rather  by  the  custom 
of  the  church,  than  by  the  truth  of  the  Lord’s  disposing unless, 
perhaps,  by  u the  custom  of  the  church”  he  understands  the 
custom  of  the  apostles ; and  by  44  the  truth  of  the  Lord’s  dis- 
posing,” he  understands  the  appointment  of  Christ24.  Yet,  not 
so  he  satisfies  the  truth  of  history:  for  it  appears,  out  of  the 
first,  second,  and  third  chapters  of  the  Revelation,  that  the  form 


ordained  by  St.  Peter;  and  bo  the 
other  churches  in  like  manner  exhibit 
those  who  were  ordained  bishops  by 
the  apostles,  by  whom  the  apostolical 
succession  was  propagated  and  con- 
tinued.0 

84  Jerome,  “as  he  was  naturally  a 


waspish  and  hot  good  man,  so  now, 
being  vexed  with  some  cross  proceed- 
ings, as  he  thought,  of  John,  bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  he  flew  out  into  some  ex- 
pressions, indeed,  but  yet  such  as  in 
other  places  lie  doth  either  salve  or 
contradict.  The  passages  are  scanned 
P 
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of  governing  the  church  by  Angels  or  Bishops  was  not  only 
ratified  and  established  in  the  time  of  the  apostles,  but  it  was 
confirmed  by  the  very  Son  of  God.  And  Ignatius  calls  that 
form  “ the  order  of  Christ.11 

And  when  Jerome  writes  that  “ it  was  decreed,  in  the  whole 
world,  that  one  chosen  out  of  the  presbyters  should  be  placed 
over  the  rest;11  and  when  I have  demonstrated  that,  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  apostles,  bishops  were  superior  to  presbyters, 
in  ordination,  and  that  each  church  had  one  placed  over  it; 
do  we  not  without  cause  demand,  where,  when,  and  by  whom 
episcopacy  was  ordained?  Episcopacy,  therefore,  is  of  divine 
right*4. 


thoroughly,  by  many  authors.  It  is 
true,  then,  that  he  saith  bishops  are 
greater  than  presbyters,  rather  consue - 
tudine  ecclesia  than  Dominica  dispo- 
sitions veritate ; but  even  in  that, 
withal,  he  grants  episcopacy  to  be  an 
apostolical  institution ; for  he  interprets 
himself  that  this  custom  was  derived 
and  continued  from  the  apostles,  and 
that  the  Dominica  dispositio  of  which 
he  spake,  was  to  be  taken  of  a personal 
appointment  from  Christ  our  Saviour. 
Wherefore,  what  can  be  more  plain 
than  that  his  toto  orbe  decretum  relates 
to  apostolic  constitution?  The  very 
pedigree  of  it  is  by  himself  fetched 
from  the  time  of  the  quarrels  which  St 
Paul  mentions  in  his  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  ‘ One  says,  I am  of  Paul; 
another,  I am  of  Apollos;  I am  of 
Cephas,’  which  was  in  the  heart  of  the 
apostolic  times.  And,  relating  those 
words  of  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem’s 
letters,  ‘There  is  no  difference  be- 
twixt a bishop  and  a presbyter,’  he 
passes  a satis  imperil  t upon  it ; profess- 
ing to  his  Marcella,  against  the  novelty 
of  Montanus,  ‘ With  us,  our  bishops 
hold  the  place  of  the  apostles ; and 
that  the  depression  of  their  bishops 
below  their  place  was  utterly  perfidi- 
ous and,  commenting  upon  that  pas- 


sage of  the  Psalm,  Instead  of  thy  fathers 
thou  shalt  have  children , ^c,,  ‘The 
apostles,’  saith  he,  ‘O  church,  were 
thy  fathers,’  &c.  * Thou  hast,  instead 
of  them,  children,  which  are  the 
bishops,  created  by  thyself.*  And, 
which  is  for  all,  where  he  is  most  ve- 
hement for  the  dignity  of  a presbyter, 
yet  he  adds,  Quid  facit  episcopus  except  & 
ordinatione , quod  presbyter  non  facit  9 
[non  faciat , as  Bishop  Taylor  particu- 
larly remarks,]  what  doth  a bishop  be- 
sides ordination , which  a presbyter  doth 
not  [may  not  do]  $ That  very  excep- 
tion exempts  him  from  Aerianism,  and 
those  other  clear  testimonies,  besides 
more  which  might  be  cited,  show  him, 
though  but  a presbyter,  no  friend  to 
the  equality  of  our  presbyterians.” — 
Bishop  Hall,  Episcopacy  by  Divine 
Right , part  ii.  sect.  21 ; Conf.  Defence 
of  the  Humble  Remonstrance , sect.  6. 
See  also  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylob, 
Episcopacy  Asserted,  sect.  21 ; Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity,  book  vii.  ch.  5 ; 
Bingham,  Antiquities,  book  ii.  chap.  3, 
sect.  5. 

85  u Although  we  had  not  proved  the 
immediate  divine  institution  of  episco- 
pal power  over  presbyters  and  the  whole 
flock,  yet  episcopacy  is  not  less  than 
an  apostolical  ordinance,  and  delivered 
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Wherefore,  all  bishops  are  warned  from  hence,  that  they 
thoroughly  weigh  with  themselves  the  nature  of  apostolical  epis- 
copacy, of  which  they  glory  that  they  are  the  successors. 

That  episcopacy  had  two  things  peculiar  to  it, — the  privilege 
of  succeeding,  and  the  prerogative  of  ordaining — all  other 
things  were  common  to  them  with  the  presbyters.  Therefore, 
both  bishops  and  presbyters  should  so  exercise  themselves  in 
godliness,  should  so  free  themselves  from  contempt  by  their  con- 
versation, and  so  make  themselves  examples  to  their  flock : not 
neglecting  especially  the  gift  of  prophesying  received  from  above  ; 
but  being  wholly  iptent  to  reading,  consolation,  and  teaching ; to 
meditate  on  these  things,  to  be  wholly  conversant  in  them ; and 
so  perpetually  employed  in  this  holy  function  and  divine  affairs, 
with  this  promise,  that,  if  they  shall  do  these  things,  they  shall  both 
save  themselves  and  their  auditors ; but  if,  after  the  custom  of 
some  great  ones,  they  follow  the  pride  and  luxury  of  this  world, 
they  shall  both  destroy  themselves  and  them  that  hear  them. 


Such  is  the  resolution  of  the  question  concerning  the  origin 
and  institution  of  episcopacy  by  the  learned  Scultet : and  in  this 


to  us  by  the  same  authority  that  the 
observation  of  the  Lord’s  day  is.  . . . 
Baptism  of  infants  is  most  certainly  a 
holy  and  charitable  ordinance,  and  of 
ordinary  necessity  to  aU  that  ever 
cried,  and  yet  the  church  hath  founded 
tliis  rite  upon  the  tradition  of  the  apo- 
stles  Of  the  same  consideration 

are  divers  other  things  in  Christianity, 
as,  the  presbyters  consecrating  the 
eucharist.  . . . This  also  rests  upon 
the  practice  apostolical  and  traditive 
interpretation  of  holy  church,  and  yet 
cannot  be  denied  that  so  it  ought  to 
be,  by  any  man  that  would  not  have 
his  Christendom  suspected.  ....  To 
these  I add  the  communion  of  women, 
— the  distinction  of  books  apocryphal 
from  canonical, — that  such  books  were 
written  by  6ucli  evangelists  and  apo- 
stles,— the  whole  tradition  of  Scripture 
itself, — the  apostles*  creed, — the  feast 


of  Easter.  ....  These,  and  divers 
others  of  greater  consequence,  (which 
I dare  not  specify  for  fear  of  being 
misunderstood,)  rely  but  upon  equal 
faith  with  this  of  episcopacy,  (though 
I should  waive  all  the  arguments  for 
immediate  divine  ordinance,)  and 
therefore  it  is  but  reasonable  it  should 
be  ranked  amongst  the  1 credenda  * 
of  Christianity,  which  the  church  hath 
entertained  upon  the  confidence  of 
that  which  we  call  ( the  faith  of  a 
Christian,’  whose  master  is  truth 
itself.” — Bp.  Jerehy  Taylo Epis- 
copacy Asserted , sect.  19. 

88  “Bishops  had  a power  distinct 
from,  and  superior  to,  that  of  presby- 
ters; as,  of  ordination; — and  confir- 
mation ; — and  jurisdiction.” — Jebemy 
Taylor,  Episcopacy  Asserted , sect.  32 
—34. 
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short  treatise,  together  with  the  notes  which  I have  appended 
from  the  writings  of  our  own  divines,  we  have  as  complete  a 
representation  of  the  views  of  those  who  maintain  the  doctrine  of 
the  apostolical  institution  as  can  be  comprised  within  the  limits 
of  the  present  work. 

The  following  passage,  extracted  from  Lindsay’s  Preface  to 
Mason’s  Vindication  of  the  Church  of  England \ may  perhaps  be 
considered  by  some  persons  as  giving,  in  brief  and  general  terms, 
a still  more  satisfactory  representation  of  the  truth  upon  this 
subject.  It  became  a fashion,  at  least  as  early  as  the  third 
century,  to  represent  the  Christian  ministry  as  formed,  by  divine 
dispensation,  upon  the  model  of  the  Aaronic  priesthood. 

“ When  Almighty  God,  the  sovereign  disposer  of  his  crea- 
tures, thought  fit,  in  his  divine  wisdom,  to  gather  a church  in 
the  world,  he  himself  did  institute  a holy  priesthood  in  the  tribe 
of  Levi,  whose  peculiar  office  it  was  to  offer  sacrifice  to  him  for 
the  sins  of  the  whole  people,  and  to  bless  them  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord.  And  this  priesthood,  by  his  own  express  appointment, 
consisted  of  three  distinct  orders,  namely,  a high  priest,  priests, 
and  Levites;  all  which,  in  their  respective  degrees  of  subor- 
dination, being  expressly  called  and  selected  out  of  the  rest 
of  the  tribes  of  Israel  by  God  himself,  were  also,  by  the  like 
divine  appointment,  formally  and  solemnly  consecrated  to  their 
respective  offices,  with  a grant  thereof  to  them  and  their  heirs 
male,  in  due  course  of  succession,  exclusive  of,  and  (as  to  their 
sacerdotal  powers)  wholly  distinct  from,  and  independent  upon, 
all  persons  whatsoever. 

“ How  sacred  and  inviolable  this  office  was,  appears  evidently, 
among  divers  others,  in  the  case  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram, 
and  the  dreadful  judgment  inflicted  upon  them  and  all  their 
adherents,*  for  their  rebellious  and  schismatical  invasion  of  that 
sacred  function ; which  the  Holy  Ghost  has  recorded  as  a rebel- 
lion against  the  Lord  who  had  instituted  the  same,  and  honoured 
it  with  the  sanction  of  his  divine  authority. 

“ Agreeable  to  which  Levitical  hierarchy,  our  blessed  Saviour 
selected  and  separated  a people,  called  his  cKurch,  from  the  rest 
of  mankind,  and  constituted  them  an  incorporation,  with  laws, 
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governors,  and  subjects,  rights  and  privileges,  purely  spiritual : 
in  which  he  himself,  in  person,  sustained  the  office  of  high  priest 
and  bishop,  being  the  supreme  ruler  of  his  church ; under  whom 
the  apostles  were  then  only  as  priests;  and  under  them  again 
the  seventy  disciples,  as  in  the  place  of  Levites.  But  when  he 
had,  immediately  before  his  ascension,  conferred  upon  his  apostles 
the  plenitude  of  power,  he  thereby  • preferred  them  to  the  first 
order,  namely,  that  of  bishops ; under  whom  we  find  a second 
order,  in  every  church,  deriving  their  authority  and  mission  from 
them,  namely,  elders,  presbyters,  or  priests ; and  under  both,  a 
third,  called  deacons.  Who  did  all,  accordingly,  exercise  their 
respective  offices,  as  committed  unto  them  by  God,  independent 
on  the  secular  powers,  and  notwithstanding  any  temporal  prohi- 
bition to  the  contrary. 

“ Nor  did  these  orders  in  the  church  cease  with  the  apostles 
themselves ; but  they  provided  for  the  continuance  of  the  same 
‘ alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world,’  by  consecrating  into 
their  own  order  and  fellowship,  in  the  Apostolical  College, 
Timothy,  Titus,  Silvanus,  Sosthenes,  Epaphroditus,  and  others; 
whom  St.  Paul  styles  his  partners,  fellow-helpers,  brethren, 
companions  in  labour,  and  fellow-soldiers;  yea,  and  expressly 
apostles  too ; joining  them  with  himself  in  the  authoritative  part 
of  several  of  his  epistles;  and  to  whom  it  peculiarly  belonged 
(in  right  of  their  office),  ‘ to  set  in  order  the  things  that  were 
wanting,’  or  necessary  to  be  done,  in  the  church,  and  particularly 
to  ordain  elders  or  presbyters  4 in  every  city,’  in  subordination 
to  themselves.  For  to  them,  and  to  their  respective  true  and 
lawful  successors,  no  less  than  to  the  apostles  themselves,  are 
those  words  of  our  blessed  Saviour  applied,  4 As  my  Father  hath 
sent  me,  even  so  send  I you. — All  power  is  given  unto  me  in 
heaven  and  in  earth : go  ye  therefore  and  disciple  all  nations,  &c. 
And  lo ! I am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world. 
Amen.’  Which  they  likewise  did  (as  the  apostles  had  done 
before),  notwithstanding  all  the  threatenings  and  terrors  of  the 
temporal  powers ; for  which  many  of  them  were  glorious  martyrs 
and  confessors ; as  is  well  known  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with 
ecclesiastical  history. 
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“ Now,  of  these  bishops,  br  overseers,  as  they  were  called, 
(from  their  having  the  oversight  over  all  the  flock  of  Christ,)  we 
find  St.  James  the  Just,  the  first  who  was  called,  at  Jerusalenl  ? 
St.  Peter  at  Antioch,  ahd  afterwards  of  the  Jewish  Proselytes, 
as  was  St.  Paul  of  the  Gentile  coliverts,  at  Rome ; St.  Mark  at 
Alexandria;  Timothy  at  Ephesus;  Titus  in  Crete;  Dionysius 
at  Athens,  8tc.  Every  true  church  of  Christ  being  able,  at  this 
day,  to  produce  a catalogue  of  their  bishops,  in  a due  cour&e  of 
succession,  frotn  the  first  planting  of  Christianity  among  them.” 

§ 6. — Division  op  the  Church  into  Metropolitical  and  Patri- 
archal Dioceses  at  the  latter  end  of  the  Fourth 
Century. 

The  Greek  word  AtoUrja^,  as  denoting  a portion  of  territory, 
was  at  first  applied  to  a district  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
Rottutn  praetor;  and  in  this  sense  we  find  the  word  frequently 
used  by  Cicero  (e.g.,  ad  Famil . iii.  8 ; xiii.  58,  67 ; ad  Attic . v. 
21).  This  meaning  Of  the  word  was  afterwards  enlarged;  sd  that 
durihg  the  period  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  it  denoted  a district 
containing  several  distinct  provinces  subject  to  the  authority  of 
onb  chief  magistrate  or  governor ; (Siolrcrjo-i*;  iariv  rj  ttoXxA* 
iirapyias  eyovcra  eV  eavrfj,  says  an  old  Glossary .)  The  governor 
of  such  k diocese,  who  Resided  in  the  metropolis  or  chief  city  of 
the  district;  was  a phefectus  proetorio ; and  the  several  provinces 
of  which  the  diocese  consisted,  were  each  placed  under  the  imme- 
diate jurisdiction  of  a conies  or  vicarius. 

When  Christianity  had  become  the  religion  of  the  empire,  the 
division  and  administration  of  the  church  were  gradually  brought 
to  a conformity  with  thb  model  of  the  civil  government,  with 
which  it  also  became  continually  more  and  more  intimately 
blended.  Hence  the  term  dioecfesis  was  applied  to  a large  section 
of  the  church  corresponding  with  the  civil  district  distinguished 
by  that  name;  at  the  head  of  which  stood  an  archbishop  or 
metropolitan,  corresponding  to  the  praefectus  prsetorio,  having 
his  residence  in  the  same  metropolis,  and  intrusted  with  the 
superintendence  of  the  bishops  of  the  several  parochiee  or  sees. 
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Such  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  diocese  in  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  In  later  times,  as  is 
well  known,  the  term  has  been  employed  to  denote  the  district 
committed  to  the  care  of  an  individual  bishop;  Which  was 
included  as  a irapouciay  parochia,  under  the  term  diocese  in  its 
earlier  acceptation. 

From  a work,  quoted  by  Bingham,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  compiled  by  some  unknown  author  during  the  reign  of 
Arcadius  and  Honorius,  we  learn  that  the  whole  Roman  empire 
was  at  that  time  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  four  prsefecti 
praetorio,  to  each  of  whom  were  assigned  several  dioceses,  which 
were  again  subdivided  into  numerous  provinces.  These  divisions 
and  subdivisions  of  the  empire,  with  the  corresponding  distribu- 
tions of  ecclesiastical  government,  Were  the  following 

I.  PlLEFBCTUS  PlLETORIO  PER  ORIENTEM. 

Five  dioceses  were  subject  to  his  jurisdiction;  namely, — 
1.  The  Oriental  diocese,  properly  so  called.  2.  The  diocese  of 
Egypt.  3.  The  diocese  of  Asia . 4.  The  diocese  of  Pontus . 

5.  The  diocese  of  Thrace . 

1.  The  Oriental  diocese  contained  fifteen  provinces;  namely, 
— 1.  Pakestina.  2.  Phoenicia.  3.  Syria.  4.  Cilicia.  5.  Cyprus. 

6.  Arabia.  7.  Isauria.  8.  Palaestina . Salutaris.  9.  Palaestina 
Secunda.  10.  Phoenicia  Libani.  11.  Phoenicia  Euphratensis. 
12.  Syria  Salutaris.  13.  Osroena.  14.  Mesopotamia.  15.  Cilicia 
Secunda. 

2.  The  diocese  of  Egypt  consisted  of  six  provinces ; namely, — 
1.  Libya  Superior.  2.  Libya  Inferior.  3.  Thebais.  4.  iEgyptus 
(i.  e.,  TJgypt  Proper).  5.  Arcadia.  6.  Augustamnica. 

3.  The  diocese  of  Asia  included  eleven  provinces ; namely, — 
1.  Pamphylia.  2.  Hellespontus.  3.  Lydia.  4.  Pisidia. 
5.  Lycaonia.  6.  Phrygia  Pacatiana.  7.  Phrygia  Salutaris. 
8.  Lycia.  9.  Caria.  10.  Insulae  Cyclades.  11.  Asia  Proconsularis. 

4.  The  diocese  of  Pontus  was  composed  of  eleven  provinces; 
namely, — 1.  Galatia.  2.  Bithynia.  3.  Honorias.  4.  Cappa- 
docia Prima.  5.  Paphlagonia.  6.  Pontus  Polemoniacus. 
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7.  Helenopontus.  8.  Armenia  Prima.  9.  Armenia  Secunda. 
10.  Galatia  Salutaris.  11.  Cappadocia  Secunda. 

5.  The  diocese  of  Thrace  was  formed  by  six  provinces; 
namely, — 1.  Europa.  2.  Thracia  (i.  e.,  Thrace  Proper).  3. 
Haemimontis.  4.  Rhodope.  5.  Moesia  Secunda.  6.  Scythia. 

The  territorial  divisions  of  the  church  correspond  to  this  civil 
distribution  of  the  Roman  empire  during  the  fourth  century,  and 
part  of  the  fifth,  throughout  the  Oriental  diocese.  “ By  com- 
paring,” says  Bingham,  u the  broken  fragments  that  remain  irt 
the  acts  and  subscriptions  of  the  ancient  councils,  with  the 
notitia  of  the  empire,  and  conferring  both  with  the  later  notitiae 
of  the  church,  it  plainly  appears  that  the  church  was  divided 
into  dioceses  and  provinces  much  after  the  same  manner  as  the 
empire.”  With  reference  to  the  large  district  already  described, 
this  conformity  appears  from  the  following  table : — 


1.  The  Oriental  Diocese, 
Provinces. 

1.  Palsestina  Prima 

2.  Phoenicia  . 

3.  Syria 

4.  Cilicia  Prima 

5.  Cyprus  . 

6.  Arabia 

7.  Isauria  . 

8.  Paltestina  Salutaris 

9.  Secunda  . 

10.  Phoenicia  Libani  . 

11.  Euphratensis 

12.  Syria  Salutaris  . 

13.  Osroene  . 

14.  Mesopotamia 

15.  Cilicia  Secunda 


Patriarch  of  Antioch. 

Metropoles. 

. Caesarea. 

Tyrus. 

Antiochia  (seat  of  the  Patri- 
arch). 

Tarsus. 

. Constantia. 

Bostra. 

. Seleucia. 

Jerusalem,  or  iElia. 

. Scythopolis. 

Emissa. 

. Hierapolis. 

Apamea. 

. Edessa. 

Amida. 

. Anazerbus. 


N.B. — The  new  patriarchate  of  Jerusalem,  consisting  of  the 
provinces  of  Palestine,  Phoenicia,  and  Arabia,  was  formed  out  of 
this  patriarchate  by  the  Emperor  Theodosius  II.  and  the  General 
Council  of  Chalcedon,  a.d.  450. 
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2.  Diocese  of  Egypt. 
Provinces. 

1.  Libya  Superior 

2.  — — Inferior 

3.  Thebais  . 

4.  iEgyptus 

5.  Arcadia  . 

6.  Augustamnica 


Patriarch  of  Alexandria . 
Metropoles. 

. Ptolemais. 

Dranicon. 

. Antinoe,  or  Lycopolis. 

Alexandria. 

. Oxyrinchus. 

Pelusium. 


3.  Diocese  of  Asia . 

Provinces. 

1.  Pamphylia 

2.  Hellespontus 

3.  Lydia 

4.  Pisidia 

5.  Lycaonia 

6.  Phrygia  Pacatiana 

7.  Salutaris 

8.  Lycia  . 

9.  Caria 

10.  Insulae  Cyclades  . 

11.  Asia  Proconsularis 


4.  Diocese  of  Pontus. 


Provinces. 


1.  Galatia  . 

. . 

2.  Bithynia 

. . 

3.  Cappadocia 

Prima  . 

4.  

Secunda 

5.  Honorias 

• . 

6.  Paphlagonia 

7.  Pontus  Polemoniacus 

8.  Helenopontus  . * 

9.  Armenia  Prima 

10#  Secunda 

11.  Galatia  Salutaris 


Exarch  of  Ephesus. 

Metropoles. 

. Perga,  or  Sida. 

Cyzicus. 

. Sardes. 

Antiochia. 

. Iconium. 

Laodicea. 

. Synada. 

Myra. 

. Aphrodisias. 

Rliodus. 

. Ephesus. 


Exarch  of  Ccesarea . 

Metropoles. 

. Ancyra. 

Nicomedia. 

. Caesarea. 

Tyana. 

. Claudiopolis. 

Gangra. 

. Neocaesarea. 

Amasea. 

. Sebastia. 

Melitine. 

. Pessinus,  or  Justinianopolis. 
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5.  Diocese  of  Thrace. 

Provinces. 

1.  Europa  . 

2.  Thracia 

3.  Hsemimontis  . 

4.  Rhodope 

5.  Moesia  Secunda 

6.  Scythia 


fsoOK  m. 

Exarch , first  of  Heraclea,  after- 
wards of  Constantinople. 

Metropolee. 

. Heraclea. 

Philippopolis. 

. Hadrianopolis. 

Trajanopolis. 

. Marcianopolis. 

Tomi. 


This  patriarchate  was  afterwards  included  in  the  more 
favoured  patriarchate  of  Constantinople. 


II.  PRuEFECTUS  Pr^etorio  per  Illyricum. 

Only  two  dioceses  were  committed  to  the  superintendence  of 
the  Praefectus  Praetorio  per  Illyricum;  namely,— 1.  The  diocese 
of  Macedonia.  2.  The  diocese  of  Dacia. 

1.  The  diocese  of  Macedonia  contained  seven  provinces; 
namely, — 1.  Achaia.  2.  Macedonia.  3.  Creta.  4.  Thessalia. 
5.  Epirus  Vetus.  6.  Epirus  Nova. 

2.  The  diocese  of  Dacia  consisted  of  five  provinces ; namely, 
— 1.  Dacia  Mediterranea.  2.  Dacia  Ripensis.  3.  Moesia 
Prima.  4.  Dardania.  5.  A part  of  Macedonia  Salutaris  and 
Praevalitana. 

The  corresponding  ecclesiastical  divisiohs  ard  as  follow : — 


1.  Diocese  of  Macedonia, 

Exarch  of  Thesscdonica. 

Provinces. 

Metropoles. 

1.  Achaia  . 

. Corinthus. 

2.  Macedonia  . 

. Thessalonica. 

3.  Creta 

. Gottyna. 

4.  Thessalia 

. Larissa. 

5.  Epirus  Vetus  . 

. Nicopolis. 

(5.  Nova 

. Dyrrachium. 
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2.  Diocese  of  Dacia . 
Provinces. 

1.  Dacia  Mediterranea 

2.  Ripensis  . 

3.  Mcesia  Prima  . 

4.  Dardania 

5.  Pravalitana  . 


Exarch,  first  of  Sardica , after- 
wards 0/  Achridis , or 
tiniana  Prima. 

Metropoles. 

. Sardica. 

♦Uncertain. 

. ♦Uncertain. 

Scupi. 

. Achridis. 


IIL  Pr^bfectus  Pr^torio  Italic. 

Three  dioceses  were  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  this  governor ; 
namely, — 1.  The  diocese  of  Italy.  2.  The  diocese  of  Illyria. 
3.  The  diocese  of  Africa . 

1.  The  diocese  of  Italy  ^obtained  seventeen  province^;  namely, 
— 1.  Venetia.  2.  AStililia.  3.  Liguria.  4.  Flaminia  and  Pice- 
num  Annonarium.  5.  IfusCia  and  Umbria.  6.  Pieenum  Subur- 
bicarium.  7.  Campania.  8.  Sicilia.  9.  Apulia  and  Calabria. 
10.  Lucania  and  firuttii.  ll.  Alpes  Cottise.  12.  Rhaetia 
Prima.  13.  Rhaetia  Secunda.  14.  Samnium.  15.  Valeria. 
16.  Sardinia.  17.  Corsica. 

2.  The  diocese  of  Illyria  was  composed  of  six  provinces; 
namely, — 1.  Pannonia  Secunda.  2.  Savia.  3.  Dalmatia.  4. 
Pannonia  Prima.  5.  Noricum  Mediterraneum.  6.  Noricum 
Ripense. 

8.  The  diocese  of  Africa  consisted  of  six  provinces;  namely, — 
1.  ByzaciUtn.  2.  Numidia.  3.  Mauritania  Sitiphensis;  4. 
Mauritania  Ceefeareensis*  5.  Tripolis.  6.  Africa  ProcoUsularis. 

The  ecclesiastical  distribution  of  this  territory  in  the  fourth 
century,  may  be  stated  in  the  following  manner.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  fifth  century,  however,  Rome  was  exalted  to  the  rank 
of  one  of  the  five  great  patriarchates. 

1.  Diocese  of  Italy. 

Provinces. 

1.  Plaminiaand 

2.  Picehum 

3.  iErailia 


Exarch  of  Milan,  Bishop  of  Pome. 
Metropoles. 

| Bishop  of  Ravehha. 
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Provinces. 

4.  Liguria  . 

5.  Alpes  Cottiae 

6.  Rhaetia  Prima 

7.  Picenum  Suburbicarium  ^ 

8.  Campania 

9.  Tuscia  and  Umbria  . 

10.  Apulia  and  Calabria 

11.  Lucania  and  Bruttii  . 

12.  Samnium 

13.  Valeria  . 

# / 

14.  Venetia  and  Istria  . 

15.  Sicilia 

16.  Sardinia 

17.  Corsica 


Metropolis. 
Exarch  of  Milan. 


Bishop  of  Rome. 


Bishop  of  Aquileia. 
Syracuse. 

Calaris. 

^Uncertain. 


2.  Diocese  of  Illyria.  Exarch  of  Sirmium. 

Provinces.  Metropoles. 

1.  Pannonia  Prima  . . Laureacum. 

2.  ■ Secunda  . Sirmium. 

3.  Salvia  ....  Vindemana. 

4.  Dalmatia  . . . Solona. 

5.  Noricum  Mediterraneum  ♦Uncertain. 

6.  Ripense  . . ♦Uncertain. 


3.  Diocese  of  Africa. 
Provinces. 

1.  Africa  Proconsularis 

2.  Byzacium  . 

3.  Numidia 

4.  Tripolis 

5.  Mauritania  Sitifensis 

6.  — Caesareensis 


Exarch  of  Carthage. 
Metropoles. 


Carthago. 

Adrumetum. 

Cirta  Julia. 

Tripolis. 

Sitifi. 

Caesarea. 


The  civil  me- 
tropoles. The  ec- 
k clesiastical  fol- 
lowed the  see 
of  the  senior  bi- 
shop. 


IV.  Piusfectus  Pr_etorio  Galliarum. 

The  fourth  Praefectus  Praetoriohad  the  command  of  three  dio- 
ceses; namely, — 1.  The  diocese  of  Spain.  2.  The  diocese  of 
Gaul.  3.  The  diocese  of  Britain. 

1.  The  diocese  of  Spain  contained  seven  provinces;  namely, — 
1.  Baetica.  2.  Lusitania.  3.  Gallicia.  4.  Tarraconensis.  5. 
Carthagineneis.  6.  Tingitana.  7.  Insulae  Baleares. 

2.  The  diocese  of  Gaul  consisted  of  seventeen  provinces; 
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namely, — 1.  Viennensis.  2.  Lugdunensis.  3.  Germania  Prima. 

4.  Germania  Secunda.  5.  Belgica  Prima.  6.  Belgica  Secunda. 
7.  Alpes  Maritimae.  8.  Alpes  Penninae.  9.  Maxima  Sequa- 
norum.  10.  Aquifcania  Prima.  11.  Aquitania  Secunda.  12. 
Novem  Populi.  13.  Narbonensis  Prima.  14.  Narbonensis  Se- 
cunda. 15.  Lugdunensis  Secunda.  16.  Lugdunensis  Tertia. 
17.  Lugdunensis  Senonia. 

3.  The  diocese  of  Britain  included  five  provinces;  namely, — 

1.  Maxima  Caesareensis.  2.  Yalentia.  3.  Britannia  Prima.  4. 
Britannia  Secunda.  5.  Flavia  Caesareensis. 

Corresponding  divisions  of  the  church : — 


1.  Diocese  of  Spain . 

Provinces. 

1.  Baetica  . 

2.  Lusitania  . 

3.  Gallicia 

4.  Tarraconensis 

5.  Carthaginensis 

6.  Tingitana  . 

7.  Insulae  Baleares  . 

2.  Diocese  of  Gaul . 

Provinces. 

1.  Yiennensis 

2.  Lugdunensis 

3.  Germania  Prima 

4.  Secunda 

5.  Belgica  Prima 

6.  ■ Secunda 

7.  Alpes  Maritimae 

8.  Penninae 

9.  Maxima  Sequanorum 

10.  Aquitania  Prima 

11.  Secunda 

12.  Novem  Populi  . 

13.  Narbonensis  Prima 

14.  Secunda 

15.  Lugdunensis  Secunda 

1 6.  Tertia 

17.  Senonia 


Exarch  Uncertain . 

Metropoles. 

. Hispalis. 

Emerita  Augusta. 

. Bracara. 

Tarraco. 

. Carthago  Hispanica. 

| ^Uncertain. 

Exarch  Uncertain . 
Metropoles. 

. Arelate.  Vienna. 
Lugdunum. 

. Treveris,  hod.  Mentz. 

Treveris,  hod.  Cologn. 
. Treveris,  hod.  Treves. 
Rhemi. 

. Ebrodunum. 

Vienna. 

. Visontium. 

Bituriges. 

. Burdigala. 

Augusta  Ausciorum. 

. Narbo. 

Aquae  Sextiae. 

. Rothomagus. 

Turones. 

. Senouae. 
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3 Diocese  of  Britain.  Exarch  of  York , if  any. 


Provinces. 

1.  Maxima  Caesareensis,  i.  e.,  at 
first,  all  from  the  Thames  to  the 
northern  borders  . 

2.  Flavia  Caesareensis,  taken  out 
of  the  former,  and  containing  all 
from  the  Thames  to  the  Humber. 

3.  Britannia  Prima,  i.  e.  all  south 
of  the  Thames 

4.  Britannia  Secunda,  i.  e.,  all  be- 
yond the  Severn  , 

5.  Valentia,  beyond  the  Piets’ 

wall 


Metropoles. 

Eboracum,  (Yorjc.) 
Eboracum. 

Londinum,  (London.) 
Carleolum,  (Caerleon.) 
Eboracum. 


§ 7. — Of  Councils. 

Many  writers,  Protestants  as  well  as . Romanists,  have 
regarded  the  assembly  of  the  apostles  and  elder^  at  J erusalem,  of 
which  we  read  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  tfie  Acts,  as  the  first 
ecclesiastical  council,  and  the  model  on  which  others  were 
formed,  in  accordance,  as  they  suppose,  with  a divine  comipand 
or  apostolic  institution.  But  this  view  of  the  matter  is  unsup- 
ported by  the  testimony  of  antiquity,  and  is  at  variance  with  the 
opinions  of  the  earliest  writers,  who  refer  to  the  councils  of  the 
church.  Tertullian  in  his  Treatise  de  Jejunio  (c.  13),  speaks  of 
the  ecclesiastical  assemblies  (concilia)  of  the  Asiatic  and  Euro- 
pean Greeks,  as  a human  institution  ; and  in  a letter  written  by 
Firmilian,  bishop  of  Caesarea,  to  Cyprian,  about  the  middle  of 
the  third  century,  the  same  custom  is  referred  to  merely  as  a 
convenient  arrangement  existing  at  that  time  $moog  the  churches 
of  Asia  Minor,  for  common  deliberation  on  matters  of  extraor- 
dinary importance 87.  Besides  this,  it  will  be  found  upon  exami- 
nation that  the  councils  of  the  church  were  assemblies  of 
altogether  a different  nature  from  that  of  the  apostles  and  elders ; 


87  Neeessario  apud  nos  fit  ut  per 
singulos  annos  seniores  et  prsepositi  in 
unum  conveniamus  ad  disponenda  ea» 


qiue  curse  nostrse  commissa  sunt,  ut,  si 
quse  graviora  sint,  communi  consilio 
dirigantur. — Ap.  Cyprian.  Ep.  75. 
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— the  only  point  in  which  the  alleged  model  was  really  imitated, 
being,  perhaps?  the  form  of  preface  to  the  decree, — “It  hath 
seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  end  to  us.” 

By  church  councils,  we  understand  certain  solemn  assemblies 
of  the  representatives  of  several  independent  churches,  convened 
for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  and  making  laws  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  church,  or  some  considerable  section  of  it. — The  first 
traces  of  such  councils  are  clearly  tQ  be  found  among  the  Greeks; 
— they  originated  in  a country  which  had  been  accustomed  to  a 
federal  system,  and  to  the  use  of  public  assemblies  in  matters  of 
legislature  and  jurisprudence;  and  they  were,  doubtless,  occa- 
sioned by  existing  circumstanoes  of  the  times.  The  first  councils 
of  which  history  makes  mention,  were  those  held  between  the 
years  160  and  173  in  Asia  Minor  and  Thrace,  against  the 
Montanists,  (Con/.  Euseb.  Hist,  Ecd.  lib.  v.  c.  16.)  It  was 
inconvenient,  or  even  impossible,  for  all  the  members  of  the 
several  churches  to  meet  together,  especially  during  the  preva- 
lence of  persecution ; and  hence,  doubtless,  arose  the  practice  of 
sending  bishops  and  presbyters  as  representatives  or  delegates  of 
the  communities  to  which  they  belonged.  It  soon  became 
evident  to  the  politic  Greek  bishops,  say  some,  that  assemblies 
thus  constituted,  and  regularly  held,  would  tend  to  establish  apd 
increase  their  influence,  and  to  give  distinction  and  power  to 
the  whole  order  of  the  clergy.  Times  and  places  were  appointed 
for  the  assembling  of  yearly  councils  in  a province ; and  it  fell 
naturally  to  the  lot  of  the  chief  archbishop  or  metropolitan  to 
convene  these  periodical  assemblies,  to  appoint  his  own  city  as 
the  place  of  meeting,  to  act  as  president,  to  take  the  notes,  and 
to  draw  up  the  decrees  of  the  council. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Amphictyonic  council  (avvoho<;\ 
composed  of  deputies  from  the  several  states  of  Greece,  used  to 
meet  twice  in  every  year,  namely,  in  spring  and  autumn,  at 
Delphi ; and  that  this  institution,  restored  by  Augustus  after 
the  battle  of  Actium,  was  in  existence  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Pausanias.  It  is  remarkable  that,  at  the  first  Nicene  council, 
and  in  the  Apostolical  Canons,  the  same  seasons  of  the  year  are 
fixed  for  the  regular  Synods  of  the  church,  (Can.  Apost.  30; 
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Cone . Nic.  c.  5.)  And  hence  it  has  been  supposed  that  the 
practice  had  existed  from  an  earlier  period,  and  had  been  formed 
at  first  upon  the  amphictyonic  model.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  Firmilian  speaks  of  the  councils  of  the  church,  in  his 
time,  as  having  been  held  only  once  in  the  year, — “ per  singulos 
annos.” 

Ecclesiastical  councils,  however,  were  not  long  confined  to 
the  countries  in  which  they  had  received  their  origin.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  second  century,  they  increased  in  number  and 
extent,  on  occasion  especially  of  the  disputes  concerning  the 
time  of  the  celebration  of  Easter,  carried  on  between  the  eastern 
and  western  churches.  During  the  heat  of  this  controversy, 
councils  were  held  in  all  parts  of  Christendom,  with  the  excep- 
tion, perhaps,  of  Africa  alone.  Concerning  this  one  question,  for 
example,  provincial  councils  were  assembled  in  Palestine,  at 
Caesarea  or  jElia ; in  the  province  of  Rome  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Roman  bishop,  Victor,  as  Metropolitan;  in  Pontus,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  senior  bishop,  Palmas  of  Amastris;  in  Gaul, 
under  the  presidency  of  Ireneeus,  bishop  of  Lyons;  in  the  province 
of  Osroene  in  Mesopotamia;  in  Proconsular  Asia  at  Ephesus, 
under  the  presidency  of  Polycrates,  bishop  of  that  city,  as 
Metropolitan,  who  convened  the  neighbouring  bishops,  and 
composed  the  Synodal  Epistle;  and  probably  in  other  places.  In 
the  course  of  the  third  century,  councils  were  held  in  Africa ; 
and  although  they  do  not  seem  to  have  acquired  so  regular  a 
form  as  among  the  Greeks,  yet  their  number  was  greater  in  this 
country  than  in  any  other,  especially  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  century.  The  controversy  concerning  the  baptism  of 
heretics,  and  the  Novatian  schism,  furnished  them  with  abundant 
matter  for  discussion. 

Extent  of  early  councils. — At  first,  councils  do  not  appear  to 
have  received  any  fixed  limits,  even  among  the  Greeks.  The 
earliest  of  those  which  were  assembled  in  Asia,  against  the 
Montanists,  were  most  probably  provincial  councils.  Thus  the 
council  of  Hierapolis,  was  that  of  the  province  of  Phrygia,  where 
the  Montanists  had  made  great  progress ; and  the  council  held  at 
Anchiolus,  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  representing  the  whole 
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province  of  Thrace ; although  this  is  doubtful,  inasmuch  as  the 
chief  bishop  or  metropolitan  of  Thrace  had  his  seat  at  Heraclea. 
Subsequent  councils,  however,  which  met  on  occasion  of  the 
paschal  controversy,  were  certainly  provincial.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  those  which  were  held  in  Arabia,  in  the  years  243 
and  246;  of  the  council  convened  at  Rome,  by  Cornelius,  in 
251 ; of  that  at  Antioch,  against  Novatian ; that  at  Rome, 
260;  and  the  three  which  met  at  Antioch  against  Paul  of 
Samosata,  from  264  to  269.  But  these  were  not  after  all  strictly 
provincial ; inasmuch  as  seats  and  votes  were  given  to  the  clergy 
of  other  and  distant  parts,  who  sometimes  attended  in  conse- 
quence of  express  and  earnest  invitation.  Origen,  for  instance, 
was  present,  as  a presbyter,  in  the  Arabian  councils ; and  the  first 
council  of  Antioch  against  Paul  of  Samosata  was  distinguished 
by  the  presence  of  the  metropolitan  Firmilian  from  Cappadocia, 
the  Bishops  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  and  Athenodorus  from 
Pontus,  Helenus,  bishop  of  Tarsus,  Nicomas  of  Iconia,  Hyme- 
nseus  of  Jerusalem,  Theotecnus  of  Caesarea,  and  the  Arabian 
bishop,  Maximus  of  Bostra.  And,  in  like  manner,  many  foreign 
bishops  were  present  at  the  second  and  third  councils  held  in  the 
same  city.  The  point  was  at  length  carried  against  Paul  by  the 
instrumentality  of  a single  learned  presbyter,  Malchion. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  council  of  Iconia  in  Phrygia,  a.  d. 
235,  was  something  more  than  provincial ; and  that  of  Syunada, 
in  the  same  country,  (Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  vii.  c.  7,)  was  some- 
thing less.  The  councils  held  in  Africa  during  the  third 
century  were  for  the  most  part  provincial ; although  some  were 
rather  general  councils  of  the  African  church,  such  as  were 
regularly  convened  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  under  the 
name  of  Concilia  Plenaria. 

Form  or  constitution . — The  church  and  bishop  of  the  metro- 
polis, or  chief  city  of  a province,  naturally  acquired,  at  a very 
early  period,  a superiority  and  influence  over  the  other  churches 
in  the  district.  Hence,  when  councils  began  to  assemble,  the 
lead  and  presidency  was  voluntarily  conceded  to  the  metropolitan 
bishop ; and  to  him  it  was  afterwards  assigned  by  law.  As  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  privileges  attached  to  this  office  of 
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president, — and  especially  of  the  right  of  proposing  or  bringing 
forward  the  questions  to  be  discussed, — the  views  and  wishes  of 
the  metropolitan  obtained  a predominance  in  the  council.  And 
at  length  provincial  Synods  became  to  a great  extent  the  mere 
organs  of  the  metropolitans ; as  they  had  been  the  great  means 
of  advancing  them  in  the  scale  of  the  hierarchy. 

It  is  certain  that  presbyters  as  well  as  bishops  were  admitted 
to  deliberate  and  vote  in  the  early  councils ; as  appears  from  the 
language  of  Firmilian  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  (ut 
seniores  et  prcepositi  in  unum  conveniamus,)  and  from  the  cele- 
brated examples  of  the  presence  of  Origen  in  the  Arabian  councils, 
and  of  Malchion  at  the  third  Council  of  Antioch  against  Paul 
of  Samosata.  Deacons  also  were  present  at  the  early  synods,  but 
it  has  been  a matter  of  debate  whether  or  not  they  were  allowed 
to  vote.  They  probably  attended  in  the  capacity  of  secretaries, 
or  assistants,  to  the  bishops.  But  from  the  language  of  Eusebius 
(. Hist . EccL  lib.  vii.  c.  28),  respecting  the  first  Council  of  Antioch 
against  Paul,  it  would  seem  that  presbyters  and  deacons  were 
present  for  the  same  purpose  as  bishops.  “ We  might  reckon 
up,”  says  he,  “ many  other  (bishops)  together  with  presbyters 
and  deacons  who  then  assembled  in  the  said  city  (Antioch)  con- 
cerning this  matter  (namely,  the  heresy  of  Paul) ; but  the  afore- 
mentioned were  the  most  celebrated  among  them.”  It  seems 
natural  to  conclude  that  presbyters  and  deacons  attended  the 
council  for  the  same  purpose  as  bishops, — that  of  sitting  in  judg- 
ment upon  Paul  of  Samosata  and  his  doctrines. 

It  has  also  been  made  a question  whether  or  not  the  laity 
possessed  seats  and  votes  in  the  early  councils.  Walch  supposes 
that  this  privilege  was  conceded  at  least  to  laymen  belonging  to 
the  place  in  which  the  council  met,  or,  as  others  maintain,  to  lay 
deputies  from  the  several  provinces.  But  perhaps  it  is  more 
correct  to  say  that  the  laity  never  took  any  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings ; although  they  were  allowed,  and  sometimes  even  invited, 
to  be  present  during  the  deliberation  of  a council.  The  assembly 
in  the  province  of  Arsinoe,  a.  d.  256,  to  which  Walch  refers  in 
support  of  his  opinion,  was  rather  a religious  conference  or  learned 
disputation  than  a regular  council. 
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Notaries  appear  to  have  been  first  introduced  in  the  Second 
Council  of  Antioch  against  Paul. 

After  the  conversion  of  Constantine,  the  councils  of  the 
church  fell  under  the  influence  of  the  Byzantine  emperors ; and 
at  a still  later  period  they  submitted  to  the  presidency  and  dic- 
tation of  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 

The  celebrated  Council  of  Nicaea,  a.d.  325,  is  distinguished 
as  having  been  the  first  which  pronounced  a decision  respecting 
a Christian  doctrine,  or  article  of  religious  faith ; as  well  as  the 
first  over  which  a temporal  prince  presided.  It  is  also  usually 
reckoned  as  the  first  general  council ; but  it  was,  in  fact,  a coun- 
cil of  only  the  Oriental  church ; the  Spanish  bishop  Hosius,  and 
two  Roman  presbyters,  were  the  only  ecclesiastics  from  the  West 
by  whom  it  was  attended.  The  following  works  may  be  con- 
sulted for  full  particulars  respecting  this  remarkable  and  important 
council: — Historia  Synodi  Nicasnce , coactce  opera  Constantini 
Comtantii  ante  annos  circa  1218,  collecta  et  descripta  a Joachimo 
Camerario.  Lips.,  1552. — Thom.  Caccini  Storia  del  Concilii 
Niceno . — Jo.  Georg.  Dorschei  Exercitatio  ad  diatyposin  Concilio 
Nicceni. — Tillemont  Histoire  du  Concile  CEcumhiique  de  Nic&e , 
in  his  Memoires. — Balthazar  Mentzer  Dissertatio  de  innocentia 
Concilii  Nicceni . — Thom.  Ittig,  Historia  Concilii  Nicceni. — Jo. 
Lami  De  Recta  Patrum  Niccenorum  fide  Dissertatio. — A.  W. 
Ernesti  Disputatio  qua  Hosium  Concilio  Nicwno  prcesedisse  osten - 
ditur . — Natalis  Alexandri  Dissertationes  de  Nicceni  Concilii 
convocation , and  De  Prceside  Nicceni  Concilii;  in  Thesaur.  Theol . 
Venet.  1762* 

The  number  of  CEcumenical  or  General  Councils  is  variously 
reckoned  by  different  churches. 

The  orthodox  Greek  church  enumerates  seven ; namely, — 


A.  D. 

The  First  of  Nicaea  . 

. 325 

The  First  of  Constantinople  . 

381 

Ephesus 

. 431 

Chalcedon  . 

451 

The  Second  of  Constantinople  . 

. 553 

q 2 
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A.D. 

The  Third  of  Constantinople  . . 680 

The  Second  of  Nicaea  . . . 787 


The  church  of  Rome  recognises  eighteen 

general  councils, 

sanctioned  by  the  pope,  of  which  the  Council  of  Trent  is  the  last. 
But  Romish  writers  are  not  quite  agreed  upon  this  subject.  A 
list  set  up  in  the  Vatican,  by  command  of  Sixtus  V.,  enumerates 

the  following : — 

A.  D. 

The  First  of  Nicaea  . 

. 325 

The  First  of  Constantinople  . 

381 

The  First  of  Ephesus 

. 431 

Chalcedon 

451 

The  Second  of  Constantinople  . 

. 553 

The  Third  of  Constantinople  . 

680 

The  Second  of  Nicaea 

. 787 

The  Fourth  of  Constantinople 

869 

The  First  Lateran  . 

. 1122 

The  Second  Lateran 

1139 

The  Third  Lateran  . . 

. 1179 

The  Fourth  Lateran 

1215 

The  First  of  Lyons  . 

. 1245 

The  Second  of  Lyons 

1274 

Vienne  ..... 

. 1311 

Florence 

1439 

The  Fifth  Lateran  . 

. 1512 

Trent  ...... 

1545 

It  appears  from  this  list  that  the  Councils  of  Pisa,  a.d.  1409, 
of  Constance,  a.d.  1414,  and  of  Basle,  a.d.  1431,  which  are  com- 
monly regarded  as  general  councils,  are  not  recognised  as  such  at 
Rome. 

Protestants,  for  the  most  part,  recognise  four  general  councils; 
namely, — 

A.D. 

Nicaea 325 

Constantinople  ....  381 
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A.D. 

Ephesus  ......  481 

Chalcedon 451 

Some  receivo  also, — 

The  Second  of  Constantinople  . . 553 

The  Third  of  Constantinople  . . 680 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  PRESBYTERS  AND  PRESBYTERIES. 

§ 1. — Of  the  Name  or  Title. 

The  word  TrpeafUvTepoS)  signifying  properly  an  elder , i.e.,  an 
aged  person^  is  used  in  the  New  Testament,  and  afterwards  by 
ecclesiastical  writers,  chiefly  as  a title  of  office  or  dignity;  and 
it  denotes  superiority,  or  authority.  “ The  name  irpeaffirrepoi, 
presbyters  or  elders,  is  a word  borrowed  from  the  Greek  trans- 
lation of  the  Old  Testament,  where  it  commonly  signifies  rulers 
or  governors,  being  (as  St.  Jerome  notes)  a name  of  office  and 
dignity,  and  not  a mere  indication  of  men’s  age,  for  elders  were 
chosen  not  by  their  age,  but  by  their  merits  and  wisdom.  So 
that,  as  a senator  among  the  Romans,  and  an  alderman  in  our 
own  language,  signifies  a person  of  such  an  order  and  station, 
without  any  regard  to  his  age ; in  like  manner,  a presbyter  or 
elder  in  the  Christian  church  is  one  who  is  ordained  to  a certain 
office,  and  authorized,  by  his  quality,  not  by  his  age,  to  discharge 
the  several  duties  of  that  office  and  station,  wherein  he  is  placed.” 
— Binoham,  Antiq . book  ii.  chap.  19,  § 1. 

This  name  has  been  given  in  the  Christian  church  to  persons 
who  exercise  the  offices  of  governing  and  teaching.  At  the  first 
it  appears  to  have  denoted  especially  governors,  such  as  were  the 
mi  or  elders , in  the  Jewish  synagogue;  but  the  duties  of  a 
governor  and  a teacher  may  be  easily  combined,  and  were  in  fact 
united  at  a very  early  period  in  the  Christian  church,  as  appears 
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from  the  application  of  the  word  wpev^xnepos  even  in  the 
writings  of  the  New  Testament.  The  apostles  entitled  them- 
selves Trpeo-ftvripovs,  or  avpirpeo^vripovs  (1  Peter  v.  1 ; 2 
John  i. ; compare  Philipp,  ii.  25);  and  they  were  certainly  both 
governors  and  teachers.  In  some  places  we  find  the  irpeaPvrepoi 
described  as  iroip'ivss  kcll  BiBaacciXoi,  i.  e.,  pastors  and  teachers. 
And  the  twofold  nature  of  their  office  is  implied  in  a passage  in 
the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
criticism  and  of  various  interpretation  in  the  controversy  which 
has  arisen  respecting  the  name  and  office  of  presbyter  in  the  early 
church.  This  passage,  to  which  frequent  reference  is  made,  is 
1 Tim.  v.  17;  it  stands  thus  in  the  original,  and  in  our  authorized 
version ; Gr.,  oi  KaX&9  -Trpoear&res  Trpeafivrepoi  BiirXfjs  rt/tfis 
al;iov<r0<oaav  fidXio-ra  oi  KomSiines  iv  Xoycp  teal  BiBac/caXla ; 
Angl.,  “ Let  the  elders  that  rule  well  be  counted  worthy  of  double 
honour,  especially  they  who  labour  in  the  word  and  doctrine.” 

In  the  New  Testament,  and  in  the  earliest  ecclesiastical 
writers,  the  terms  iirivKoiros  and  vpecr fivrepos  are  synonymous, 
and  denote  one  and  the  same  office. — See  Acts  xx.  17,  28 ; 
Philipp,  i.  1 ; 1 Tim.  iii.  1,  seq. ; Titus  i.  5 — 7 ; and  compare 
Acts  xv.  2,  4,  6,  22,  23 ; 1 Cor.  xii.  28 — 30 ; Eph.  iv.  11  \ 


§ 2. — Quality  and  Office  of  Presbyters. 


The  quality  and  office  of  the  first  presbyters  or  bishops  have 
formed  a subject  of  dispute. 

It  has  been  maintained  by  Presbyterians  and  Puritans, 
that  the  first  Christian  churches,  having  received  from  the 


1 Ol  7rpc<r(3vT(poi  t6  nakaiov  cica- 
\ovvto  CirlaKOTTOl  kcu  biaKovoi  TOV 
XpiOTOVj  Ka\  oi  CirlaKOTTOt  (cKoXoi/VTo) 
7rp€<rfivr€poi.  Chkysost.  Horn.  i.  in 
Phil.  i.  ( conf.  Horn.  xi.  in  1 Tim.  iii. — 
'EmarcSirovs  be  tovs  rr p€<rpvTtpovs 
KoXei*  dpffwrfpa  yap  KaT*  *K€ipov 

rbv  Kcupbv  rk  ovopara.  ac.tA.  Theo- 
dobet.  Comment,  in  Phil.  i. — *Qs 
rival  drjkov,  otl  imb  tovtop  ertkovp  ol 
4v  npooipuq.  KkijBtvTts  irrio’KOiroi, 


tov  irp€<r(3irr€pov  drfkopon  ttjp  ragiy 
ir\r)povPTcs • Ibid,  in  Phil.  ii.  25; 
conf.  in  1 Tim.  iii.  1.- — Ol  wp6  Sari }pos 
wptaftvrtpoL  oi  rrpovTajrres  rrjs  ckkXtj- 
arias  rjs  erv  vvv  a(f>rjyp.  Euseb.  Hist. 
Eccl.  lib.  v.  c.  24.  In  this  latter  pas- 
sage Anicetus,  Pius,  Hyginus,  Teles- 
phoras,  and  Xystus,  bishops  of  Roms, 
are  called  presbyters  by  Irenseus, 
whose  words  Eusebius  reports. 
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founder  no  express  rules  on  the  subject,  adopted  for  themselves 
a constitution  or  form  of  government  which  appeared  to  them 
most  consistent  with  Christian  liberty,  and  was  sanctioned  by 
the  apostles.  They  framed  a representative  system,  and  delivered 
the  whole  administration  of  their  affairs  to  a body  of  men,  or 
committee,  elected  by  the  votes  of  all  qualified  members  of  the 
church.  This  body  was  called  the  n rpeafivripiov,  the  presbytery. 
Of  the  members  of  this  body,  the  presbyters,  some  were  appointed 
to  govern  the  church,  and  others  to  teach.  And  it  was  by  an 
abuse  of  the  term  that  the  latter  came  to  be  called  especially, 
and  exclusively,  by  the  name  whioh  originally  belonged  to  all 
alike, — presbyters. 

This  was  the  foundation  of  the  presbyterian  form  of  church 
government  proposed  by  Calvin,  and  introduced  at  Geneva,  and 
afterwards  established  in  Scotland,  Holland,  and  elsewhere ; in 
which  a presbytery  was  composed  partly  of  the  teachers,  and 
partly  of  lay  members  of  the  church,  chosen  for  that  purpose. 

Some  have  supposed  that,  in  the  New  Testament,  and  the 
earliest  writings  of  the  Church,  the  term  wpeajSvrepos  was 
applied  especially  to  lay  members ; and  that  the  first  presbyters 
and  bishops  were  no  teachers,  but  only  presidents  and  managers 
of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  They  adduce,  in  support  of  this  opinion, 
1 Tim.  v.  17,  and  1 Thess.  v.  12.  But,  it  has  been  replied, 
although  in  these  passages  the  apostle  may  appear  to  make  a dis- 
tinction between  presiding  and  teaching  presbyters,  and  although 
the  TrpeaQvTspoi  irpoeonwres  may  not  be  reckoned  among  the 
teachers,  yet  this  cannot  by  any  mews  warrant  the  conclusion 
that  the  majority  of  presbyters  were  not  spiritual  persons  or 
preachers  of  the  Gospel.  On  the  contrary,  such  a supposition 
would  represent  the  apostle  as  contradicting  himself,  since  he 
elsewhere  demands  of  bishops  and  presbyters,  between  whom  he 
makes  no  distinction,  the  qualifications  requisite  for  the  office  of  a 
teacher.  According  to  1 Tim.  iii.  2,  a bishop  ought  to  be  $t,8atc- 
rnciv,  u apt  to  teach and  according  to  Titus  i.  9,  (with  which 
compare  v.  5,  6,)  Bvvaros  teal  irapatcaXelv  iv  rg  BeBaatcaXiq,  tq 
vyiaivoverr),  teal  to  vs  dvriXeyomas  £\iyx€lv>  (more  accu- 
rately than  in  our  common  version,)  “ able  both  to  exhort  with 
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sound  doctrine,  and  to  convince  (refute)  the  gainsayers in  other 
words,  qualified  both  to  instruct  the  church,  and  to  answer  oppo- 
nents.— See  also  I Cor.  xii.  25,  29  ; Eph.  iv.  11;  1 Thess.  v.  12 ; 
Heb.  xiii.  7. 

But,  whether  the  quality  of  Presbyters  can  be  accurately 
determined  from  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  or  not,  it 
is  evident  that  from  the  earliest  formation  of  an  hierarchy  in  the 
church,  and  as  soon  as  any  distinction  began  to  be  made  between 
clergy  and  laity,  the  term  presbyter  was  always  exclusively 
applied  to  ordained  spiritual  teachers. 

Passages  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  writings  of  the  third 
and  fourth  centuries,  in  which  Christians  are  exhorted  to  obey 
the  €7riaK07T09  /cal  Trpeo-ftvrtpioVj  the  bishop  and  presbytery , as 
the  apostles,  or  even  the  Lord  himself*. 

Expressions  of  this  kind  in  the  epistles  ascribed  to  Ignatius 
{Ep.  ad  Trail . § 4,  9 ; Ad  Magnes.  § 6),  have  been  reasonably 
regarded  as  the  work  of  a later  hand.  It  is  impossible  to  attach 
any  importance  to  any  separate  portions  of  those  epistles,  in 
which  it  is  highly  probable  that  spurious  clauses  have  been 
artfully  mixed  up  with  the  genuine  expressions  of  the  apostolical 
father. 

The  word  irpea^vrepos  was  usually  retained  in  ecclesiastical 
writings ; or,  if  translated  into  Latin,  it  was  rendered  by 
Sacerdos,  pastor,  or  the  like.  The  word  senior,  which  is  its 
literal  translation,  very  rarely  occurs ; and  is  never  applied  to 
spiritual  persons.  In  Optatus  Milevitanus  (lib.  i.  De  Schism. 
Bon . c.  17),  and  Augustin  ( Ep . 137),  we  read  of  episcopi,  pres- 
byteri,  diaconi,  et  seniores,  or  seniores  plebis;  and  we  find  Clerus 
et  seniores  expressly  distinguished.  Bingham  compares  these 
seniores  with  our  churchwardens,  vestrymen,  or  stewards; 
persons  not  concerned  with  instruction,  or  discipline,  or  any 
spiritual  matters ; but  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  goods,  or 
the  outward  affairs,  of  the  church. 

The  office  or  duties  of  presbyters  consisted  in  the  following 
particulars : — 

8 See  Ignat.  (!)  Ep.  ad  Trail.  § 4, 9 ; i ii.  c.  28 ; Chrysost.  De  Saeerdot . lib. 
Ep.  ad  Magnet.  § 6 ; Const . Apost.  lib.  | iii.  c.  15 ; Synes.  Ep.  67. 
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1.  In  the  earliest  times,  when  no  formal  distinction  between 
hrUncoTroi  and  7 rpecfivrepoc  had  taken  place,  the  presbyters, 
especially  the  7 rpoeor&res  (1  Tim.  v.  17),  discharged  those 
episcopal  functions,  which  afterwards,  when  a careful  distinction 
of  ecclesiastical  offices  had  been  made,  they  were  not  permitted 
to  discharge,  otherwise  than  as  substitutes  or  vicars  of  a bishop. 
Instances,  however,  do  sometimes  occur,  in  later  times,  of  pres- 
byters having  officiated  in  matters  which,  according  to  the  canon 
law,  belonged  only  to  the  episcopal  office. 

2.  When  the  bishop  was  regarded  as  president  of  the  whole 
course  of  public  worship,  and  the  administrator  of  all  sacred 
offices,  the  presbyters  performed  the  sacra  ordinaria,  or  common 
services  of  the  church,  as  his  representatives  or  assistants.  In 
the  earliest  times,  teaching  and  preaching  were  considered  as  the 
chief  duties  of  the  bishop;  and  hence  it  was  that  presbyters 
were  allowed  to  preach  only  by  permission  of  the  bishop,  and 
that,  in  many  cases,  the  duty  was  intrusted  to  deacons.  This, 
however,  holds  good  only  concerning  those  churches,  in  which 
both  bishops  and  presbyters  were  present,  and  during  the  times 
in  which  bishops  were  both  able  and  willing  to  preach.  Jerome 
(Ep.  2.  ad  Nep.;  compare  Dial.  c.  Lucif.)  complains  that 
presbyters,  in  his  time,  did  not  receive  full  liberty  to  preach. 
During  the  first  seven  centuries,  the  bishops  were  assiduous  in 
the  discharge  of  this  part  of  their  office.  But  afterwards,  the 
duty  of  preaching  devolved  chiefly  upon  the  presbyters. 

3.  With  regard  to  the  sacraments,  presbyters  were  regarded 
as  avWeirovfyyol,  comministri,  consacerdotes,  joint,  or  fellotc- 
ministers,  in  accordance  with  the  theory  that  whatever  was 
done  in  the  church  was  done  by  the  bishop.  This  still  appears 
in  the  office  of  ordination,  which  is  called  exclusively  tho  work 
of  the  bishop;  inasmuch  as  the  assistant  presbyters,  as  well  as 
the  bishop,  lay  their  hands  on  the  heads  of  the  persons  ordained. 
(See  Cone.  Carthag.  iv.  c.  3,  4;  Constit.  Eccl.  Alex.  c.  8; 
Decrkt.  Gratiani , dist.  xxiii.  c.  8).  In  later  times,  the  pres- 
byters became  the  ordinary  officiating  ministers  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  sacraments ; especially, — 

i.  In  the  office  of  baptism ; and  this  particularly  after  the 
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introduction  of  infant  baptism.  Confirmation  was  usually  admi- 
nistered by  the  bishop  alone,  although  some  exceptions  occur, 

ii.  In  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper . The  consecration 
of  the  elements  has  been  always  regarded  as  the  chief  office  in 
this  sacrament;  and  this  was  performed  by  presbyters,  unless  the 
bishop  was  present,  It  was  also  an  old  rule  for  the  bishop,  if 
present,  to  distribute  the  bread;  and  to  pronounce  the  concluding 
benediction. 

The  discharge  of  these  euoharistical  functions  was  viewed  by 
the  ancient  church  as  the  highest  point  of  a presbyter’s  dignity 
and  office,  (see  Chrysost.  de  Sacerdot.  lib.  iii.  c.  1 ; lib.  vi.  c.  4 ; 
Homil.  4 in  Jesa. ; Homil , 15  in  2 Ep.  in  Corinth.) 

With  reference  to  this  part  of  his  office,  the  presbyter  was 
called  fieairrjs,  mediator ; an  appellation  which  Augustin  very 
properly  censured,  as  derogating  from  the  dignity  and  office  of 
the  true  and  only  Mediator  of  the  Christian  covenant,  ( Contr . 
Parmen,  lib,  ii.  c.  8 ; compare  De  Civ . Dei,  lib.  ix.  c.  15.)  It 
ought  to  be  remarked  that  this  word  was  used  also  to  denote 
that  the  presbyter  occupied  a middle  rank  between  the  bishop 
and  deacon. 

iii.  The  presbyter  took  part  in  conducting  the  offices  of  public 
penance ; which,  however,  were  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
bishop. 

iv.  In  the  early  church,  mention  is  made  especially  of  public 

prayer  ( 7rpoa<f>d>vr)<ri9y  T<cv  TriaT&v),  and  the  e7ritc\ri(rtf, 

or  collect , as  a function  of  the  bishop  or  presbyter,  besides  the 
general  conduot  of  divine  worship,  and  the  oversight  of  deacons 
and  inferior  officers. — ( Constit . Apost.  c,  9,  10,  11;  Concil. 
Milevit . o,  12.) 

4.  It  is  evident  that  the  presbyters  took  part  with  the  bishops 
in  the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  discipline , with  regard  to  clergy 
as  well  as  laity.  (See  Cyprian,  Ep.  xxxiii,  al,  38;  vi.  al.  14; 
46  (49);  24  (29);  55  (59);  Basil.  M.  Ep.  319;  Epiphan. 
Heer.  57,  § 1 ; 69,  § 3;  Chrysost,  De  Sacerdot.  lib.  iii.  c.  15.) 
Differences  sometimes  arose  respecting  the  extent  and  appli- 
cation of  their  power  in  these  matters ; but  the  principle  of  a 
right  of  concurrence  was  firmly  established,  if  not  in  favour  of 
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individual  presbyters,  yet,  at  least,  in  favour  of  the  collective 
body,  or  the  presbytery  (or  in  cathedral  establishments,  of  more 
modern  date,  the  chapter). 

The  influence  of  the  presbyters  extended  also  to  the  manage- 
ment of  church  property , and  the  business  of  Synod*.  It  appears 
indeed,  that  presbyters  had  seats  and  votes  in  several  synods. 
(See  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  vi.  c.  43 ; vii,  o.  28,  30 ; Conoil.  Illiber. 
c.  36;  Arelat.  1 ; Tolet.  1 ; Bracar.  2;  Chalcedon;  and  others.) 

5.  The  chief  business  of  the  presbyter,  however,  was  the  cure 
of  souls,  both  general  and  special.  In  the  discharge  of  this  useful 
and  important  office,  they  often  encountered  great  difficulties. 

§ 3. — Different  Orders  or  Classes  of  Presbyters. 

1.  By  a distinction  analogous  to  that  observed  with  regard  to 
bishops,  presbyters  were  divided  into  those  of  the  city  and  of  the 
country.  The  latter  (b nx^Pl0l>  irpeofSvrepoi,  regionarii,  rural 
presbyters ),  were  regarded  as  inferior  to  the  city  presbyters 
(irpcar/Uvrepo^  vroXeas). 

2.  The  oldest  among  the  presbyters  was  styled  "Apx^pecr^ 
$vrepo9 , archpresbyter , or  irptoroirpea^irrepos,  pastor  primarius, 
first  presbyter.  (Gbbq.  Naz,  Orat.  20 ; Cone.  Choked,  c.  14.) 

From  the  fifth  to  the  seventh  centuries,  these  archpresbyters 
possessed  great  influence,  and  shared  in  the  administration  of  the 
bishop's  office,  as  suffragans  and  general  vicars.  When  the  see 
was  vacant,  they  discharged  all  the  episcopal  duties ; and  usually 
succeeded  to  the  bishopric.  Some  parts  of  the  episcopal 
administration  were  committed  exclusively  to  their  care.  Hence 
misunderstandings  often  arose  between  them  and  the  bishops; 
and  the  latter  were  in  the  habit  of  favouring  and  supporting  the 
archdeacons,  as  a check  upon  the  power  of  the  archpresbyters. 
The  first  trace  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  canons  of  the  fourth 
council  of  Carthage,  (c.  17.)  We  may  not,  perhaps,  be  right  in 
admitting  the  account  of  Isidore,  that  the  archpresbyters  were 
subjected  to  the  archdeacons  as  early  as  the  seventh  century ; but 
this  subordination  was  established  by  Innocent  III.,  (Be  offie. 
Archutiao.  c.  7,)  “ Arohipresbyteri,  qui  a pluribus  decani  nun- 
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cupantur,  arcliidiaconi  jurisdiction!  se  noverint  subjacere,”  Let 
the  archpresbyters , commonly  called  deans , know  that  they  are 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  archdeacon . 

The  word  decanus,  dean , which  we  find  in  this  passage,  was 
unknown  in  the  earlier  centuries.  Decanus  (Be/caSdpxos, 
Se/cdpxo s,)  is  originally  a military  title,  and  is  explained  by, 
decern  railitibus  prsepositus  et  contubernii  praefectus,  i.  e .,  a 
subaltern  officer . The  copiatae,  likewise,  (see  chap.  xiii.  of  this 
book,)  were  so  called.  (Justin.  Nov.  43,  59.)  The  name  is 
given  by  Augustin  ( De  Mor.  Eccl . Cath.  c.  31),  and  Jerome 
( Ep . 22,  ad  Eustoch .),  to  the  overseers  of  monks  and  coenobitae. 
The  praepositi  canonicorum  cathedralium,  heads  of  cathedral 
chapters,  were  not  called  decani,  deans,  until  the  eleventh  or 
twelfth  century.  The  name  was  first  applied  to  them  in 
England.  These  deans  have  hitherto  maintained  their  station 
and  importance ; but  the  rural  deans,  or  archpresbyters,  were  for 
the  most1  part  supplanted  by  periodeutse  or  visitors,  and  became 
entirely  subject  to  the  archdeacons  or  general  vicars. 

The  feminine  n rpeo&vrepa,  or  i rpeaftirns,  presbytera,  or  pres- 
byterissa,  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  early  writers,  and  denotes 
either  the  wife  of  a presbyter,  or  a female  officer  of  the  church 
(vidua,  diaconissa).  Concerning  their  office,  see  Coteler.  ad 
Constitut.  Apost.  lib.  iii.  c.  g,  and  Zimmerman,  De  Presbyteris  et 
Presbyterissis. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF  DEACONS. 

§ 1. — Their  Name  and  Rank. 

The  terms  bidrcovos,  hiaicovla , and  biatcovslvy  were  originally 
applied  to  any  kind  of  service  or  ministration.  They  are  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  New  Testament,  both  in  a general, 
and  in  a more  limited,  signification ; but  are  for  the  most  part 
applied  especially  to  acts  of  religious  or  spiritual  service,  and 
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ministrations  for  the  good  of  the  church.  Thus  we  read  of 
Statcovia  rod  \oy ovy  Acts  vi.  4;  Siatcovla  tov  irvevparos , 2 Cor. 
iii.  8;  Siatcovia  rrjs  Xeeroupylas,  2 Cor.  ix.  12;  KXijpos  ri]s 
huucoviaS)  Acts  i.  17,  25;  xx.  25;  xxi.  19;  Rom.  xi.  J3 ; 
StA/covot  tcvpLOv , 1 Cor.  iii.  5 ; Sia/covoi  tcaivr\s  hia0rjK7)<;f  2 Cor. 
iii.  6 ; StAtcovoi  Geot),  2 Cor.  vi.  4.  See  also,  1 Pet.  iv.  10 ; 
i.  12;  2 Tim.  i.  18  ; Acts  xix.  22.  These  passages  refer  to  the 
labours  and  zeal  of  the  apostles,  and  their  assistants,  for  the 
edification,  discipline,  and  order  of  the  churches  which  they  had 
founded.  The  apostles  themselves  are  entitled  Sia/covoc  Xpiarov 
teal  tt]9  etc  Koalas, 

More  particularly,  Sta/covla  sometimes  denotes  a peculiar 
service  or  ministration,  appointed  by  the  apostles  in  the  churches; 
and  StAtcovo 9 denotes  an  almoner,  or  an  officer  who  presided  over 
the  distribution  of  alms  to  the  poor,  an  overseer  of  the  poor. 
See  Acts  xi.  29,  30;  xii.  25 ; Rom.  xvi.  1,  31 ; xv.  25 ; 2 Cor. 
viii.  4;  ix.  1,  13,  19,  20;  Heb.  vi.  10;  1 Tim.  iii.  8, 10,  12, 13; 
Phil.  i.  1;  1 Pet.  iv.  10,  11. 

We  have  a particular  account  of  the  appointment  of  the  first 
deacons,  or  overseers  of  the  poor,  in  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  in 
Acts  vi.  1—7.  Concerning  this  narrative,  it  may  be  well  to 
remark ; — first,  That  the  arrangement  there  mentioned  was  made 
by  the  apostles,  in  consequence  of  a misunderstanding  which  had 
arisen  between  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians;  the  latter 
having  complained  that  their  widows  were  neglected  in  the  daily 
ministration , (iv  rfj  Siatcovia  rfj  tcaOrjpepivr).) — Secondly,  The 
history  presupposes  that  there  were  already  almoners  or  overseers 
of  the  poor  in  the  church,  but  that  these  had  belonged  exclu- 
sively to  the  class  of  Jewish  believers;  and  it  has  been  supposed 
that  the  institution  of  such  officers  had  passed  over  to  the 
Christian  assemblies  from  the  Jewish  synagogues,  to  each  of 
which  three  such  eleemosynary  officers  were  attached,  who  were 
intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  poor.  (Mosheim,  do  Rebus 
Christian . ante  Constant . 31.)  Perhaps  there  were  already 
seven  such  officers  in  the  church  at  Jerusalem. — Thirdly,  The 
seven  deacons  whose  election  is  here  recorded,  were  Grecians 
(Hellenists),  as  appears  by  their  names,  mentioned  in  verse  5 ; 
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and  it  is  likely  that  they  were  appointed  only  on  behalf  of  the 
Hellenists  ; since  the  Jewish  members  of  the  church  would  have 
felt  themselves  aggrieved,  if  the  entire  management  of  the  alms 
had  been  intrusted  to  persons  of  the  other  class. — Fourthly, 
Although  it  is  said  that  these  men  were  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  wisdom,  and  concerning  one  of  them  that  he  was  full  of  faith 
and  power,  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  they  were  appointed  to 
the  ministration  of  the  word ; but  rather  the  contrary  may  be 
inferred  from  v.  2,  and  v.  4. — Fifthly,  They  were  not  spiritual 
persons,  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense  of  the  term;  but  yet  at  their 
ordination  they  received  an  ecclesiastical  appointment,  and  a 
liturgical  character,  (Siatcovia,  rfj*  Xeirovpyias,  2 Cor.  xi.  12.) 

Such  was  the  origin  of  deacons,  whom  we  find  here  to  have 
been  at  first  intrusted  with  the  management  or  administration  of 
eleemosynary  affairs,  but  with  no  other  office.  They  appear  to 
have  existed  for  a considerable  time  in  the  church  of  Jerusalem 
alone.  At  least  it  is  remarkable  that  we  find  no  further  trace  of 
such  officers,  either  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  (not  even  in 
chap.  xiv.  23,  where,  as  well  as  in  Tit.  i.  5,  we  might  have 
expected  to  find  some  mention  of  them,)  or  in  the  Epistles  to  the 
Homans,  Ephesians,  Colossians,  and  Thessalonians. 

In  Philippians  i.  1,  we  find  a simple  mention  of 44  bishops  and 
deacons,”  without  any  allusion  to  the  offices  which  they  had  been 
appointed  to  fulfil. 

But  in  1 Tim.  iii.  8 — 13,  we  meet  with  certain  regulations 
respecting  the  qualifications  of  deacons,  which  entirely  disagree 
with  the  nature  of  this  office,  as  described  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles. — First,  in  this  place  the  Sid/eovot  are  named  imme- 
diately after  the  eirtaKom^  of  whom  St.  Luke  makes  no  mention. 
— Secondly,  in  the  Acts  they  are  represented  as  having  been 
chosen  by  the  members  of  the  church ; but  it  has  been  thought, 
according  to  the  analogy  of  Titus  i.  and  ii.,  that  Timothy  was 
fully  authorized  to  make  the  appointment  by  himself. — Thirdly, 
if  we  suppose,  as  is  usual,  that  the  irpea^vrepoi  were  included  in 
the  term  eirla/coTroi,  then  the  Sid/covoi  evidently  compose  a class 
distinct  from  both.  But  if  the  hiaicovoi  and  Trpea^vrepoi  are 
identical  (since  they  have  the  same  kind  of  Staxopla  or  ministry), 
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it  would  follow,  that  there  is  no  mention  in  the  New  Testament 
of  any  third  order.  The  ancients  adopted  the  former  interpreta- 
tion, and  hence  they  always  united  the  terms  'EttIvkottoi,  /cal 
Sid/covoi. 

In  the  earliest  ecclesiastical  documents  after  the  date  of  the 
New  Testament,  deacons  are  mentioned  as  spiritual  persons,  and 
assistants  of  the  bishops  and  presbyters  in  the  duties  of  divine  wor- 
ship, and  generally  in  the  discharge  of  their  office,  and  especially,— 
to  use  a modern  military  term,  which  seems  exactly  to  convey  the 
requisite  idea, — as  the  bishop’s  adjutants.  Early  writers  continu- 
ally repeat  the  statement,  that  the  bishop  cannot  be  without  his 
deacons.  In  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  it  is  said,  that  the 
deacon  ought  to  refer  everything  to  the  bishop,  as  Christ  did 
to  the  Father ; and  that  he  was  to  derive  all  his  authority  from 
the  bishop,  according  to  the  same  analogy;  which,  it  may  be 
observed,  was  a favourite  analogy  on  this  subject  during  the 
second  and  third  centuries.  And  it  is  added,  “ Let  the  dea- 
con be  the  bishop’s  ear  and  eye,  his  mouth,  his  heart,  and  his 
soul.” — ( Constitut . Apost.  lib.  ii.  c.  44.)  A little  before  (lib.  ii. 
c.  30),  the  deacon  had  been  called  ayyeXos  /cal  i rpo<f>i]Trj9  rov 
iiruTKoirov,  the  bishop's  messenger  and  interpreter . 

It  appears  from  the  tenour  of  several  ecclesiastical  canons,  that 
at  a very  early  period  the  deacons  made  great  account  of  their 
relation  to  the  bishop,  and  were  disposed  to  refuse  their  assistance 
to  presbyters,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  their  duty  to  attend 
solely  on  the  bishops.  Thus  in  the  eighteenth  canon  of  the 
Council  of  Nice  we  read,  “ Let  the  deacons  abide  in  their 
own  station,  knowing  that  they  are  indeed  the  ministers  of 
the  bishop,  but  that  they  are  inferior  to  the  presbyters.”  And 
this  was  confirmed  by  the  thirty-seventh  canon  of  the  foilrth 
Council  of  Carthage;  “Let  the  deacon  know  that  he  is  the 
minister  of  the  presbyter  as  well  as  of  the  bishop.”  The  latter 
council  (can.  4)  ordered,  that  the  deacon  should  be  ordained  by 
the  bishop  alone , u quia  non  ad  sacerdotium  sed  ad  ministerium 
consecratur,”  i.  e.  on  the  ground  that  he  teas  consecrated  not  as  a 
priest , but  as  a minister . 

As  the  dignity  of  bishops  increased,  so  also  the  rank  and 
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influence  of  deacons  gained  ground ; especially  of  those  of  their 
number  who  were  entitled  1 Ap^iiiaKovo^  whose  services  the 
bishops  made  use  of  as  a check  upon  the  power  of  the  presby- 
teries. One  circumstance  which  favoured  the  growth  of  the 
influence  of  deacons  was,  that  their  numbers  were  not  suffered  to 
extend;  and  this  was  in  consequence  of  a persuasion  which 
existed,  that  the  institution  of  the  seven  deacons  at  Jerusalem 
was  designed  as  a pattern  for  the  whole  church.  We  learn 
from  Eusebius,  {Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  vi.  c.  43,)  that  in  the  third 
century  there  were  only  seven  deacons  in  Rome,  where,  at  the 
same  time,  the  presbyters  amounted  to  forty-six.  Such  also  was 
the  case,  according  to  Sozomen,  in  his  time,  {Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  vii. 
c.  19,)  but  he  adds,  that  cc  the  number  varied  in  other  places.” 
According  to  Justin.  Novell . III.  c.  1;  CXXIII.  c.  13,  deacons 
were  at  that  time  very  numerous  in  Constantinople.  At  an  earlier 
period,  the  church  found  itself  restricted  by  the  fifteenth  canon 
of  the  Council  of  Neocsesarea,  which  allowed  of  only  seven 
deacons  in  large  cities.  Hence  the  remark  of  Augustin  and 
Jerome,  that  the  paucity  of  numbers  gave  weight  to  the  office  of 
deacon. 

It  appears  to  have  been  with  a view  to  uphold  this  dignity  of 
the  diaconate,  and  at  the  same  time  to  provide  for  the  discharge 
of  the  numerous  sacred  and  ecclesiastical  duties  which  pertained 
to  the  office,  that  a new  order  of  officers  was  appointed  under  the 
title  of  vTroSidtcovoi,  subdeacons . These  persons  undertook  the 
discharge  of  the  inferior  offices  which  belonged  to  the  deacon,  and 
hence  retained  the  name  virrjpirai7  i.  e.  ministers  or  servants. 
Hence  it  is  that,  in  several  ecclesiastical  systems,  the  subdeacons 
are  reckoned  among  the  ordines  majores  or  superiores. 

Deacons  were  sometimes  called  Levites;  especially  in  the  later 
councils  of  the  western  church,  in  which  the  corresponding  term 
sacerdotes,  priests,  was  applied  to  presbyters. 

§ 2. — Office  and  Duties  of  Deacons. 

With  regard  to  the  duties  of  deacons,  it  follows  from  the  nature 
of  their  ministry,  that  they  discharged  certain  offices  belonging 
to  the  bishops  and  presbyters,  which  the  latter  were  unable  or 
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unwilling  to  undertake;  those  functions  being  always  excepted 
which,  according  to  ecclesiastical  laws,  or  established  usage, 
could  not  be  so  delegated  to  an  inferior  minister.  Those  episcopal 
functions  which  the  bishop  could  not  commit  to  the  presbyter, 
could  not  be  devolved  upon  the  deacon ; and  although  this  was 
sometimes  done,  the  proceeding  was  always  irregular.  The 
greatest  number  of  exceptions  were  made  in  favour  of  arch- 
deacons. 

When  deacons  were  entrusted  with  the  discharge  of  episcopal 
functions,  they  regarded  themselves  as  representatives  of  the 
bishop,  in  whose  name  they  acted,  and  they  claimed  a superiority 
over  presbyters,  which  often  furnished  ground  of  complaint. 

From  the  duties  of  a presbyter  which  the  deacons  were 
empowered  to  perform,  the  consecration  of  the  eucharist 
formed  the  only  exception.  Deacons  were  strictly  forbidden 
to  perform  that  office. — ( Concil . Nicen.  c.  18 ; %Arelat.  i.  c.  15; 
Ancyr.  c.  2 ; Constit.  Apost.  lib.  viii.  c.  28 ; Hieron.  Ep . 85,  ad 
Evagr. ; Dial.  c.  Lucif.;  Augustin.  Qucest.  V.  et  N.  T.  qu.  46; 
Hilar.  Fragm.)  The  prohibitions  of  councils  prove  that  some 
cases  had  occurred  in  which  deacons  had  officiated  in  this  matter; 
but  the  rule,  at  all  events,  was  always  maintained. 

Hence  deacons  were  called,  at  an  early  period,  sacerdotes 
secundi  vel  tertii  ordinis,  priests  of  the  second  or  third  order. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  deacons  acted  only  as 
deputies  or  substitutes.  From  the  time  in  which  the  ecclesias- 
tical hierarchy  was  first  organized,  certain  offices  were  especially 
entrusted  to  the  deacons,  the  discharge  of  which  was  regarded 
as  their  appropriate  duty. 

1.  It  was  their  especial  duty  to  assist  the  bishop  or  presbyter 
in  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  supper.  This  is  expressly 
stated  in  a passage  of  Justin  Martyr1. 

In  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  (lib.  viii.  c.  13),  the  bishop 
is  said  to  distribute  the  consecrated  bread,  and  the  deacon 

1 'EvxapicrTTjcrairros  5c  tov  npotarSb-  rrjQcrros  [cv;(ap«(r0«Wof],  aprov  Kai 
tos,  Kai  iir€v<f>T]fir](raPTOS  [emvtfyqo-av-  otvov  Kai  vdarof,  Kai  rolff  ov  napovciv 
ror]  navrbs  tov  Xaou,  ol  Kakovptvoi  dnoffrcpowi, — (Justin  Mart.  Apol.  L 
nap  rjpiv  didxovoi  didoaaiv  iKaarrtp  rS>v  aL  2,  § 65.) 
napovroy  prraXafifiv  un6  tov  tv^apiv- 
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the  cup.  In  his  absence  this  duty  was  discharged  by  the  pres- 
byter. 

But  the  deacons  performed  also  other  duties  in  the  course  of 
this  sacred  service. 

1.  They  took  down  and  called  over  the  names  of  the  commu- 
nicants.— (Cyprian,  Ep . 9,  al.  16;  Hieron,  Comm . in  Ezeck.  18.) 

ii.  They  received  the  Easter  offerings,  and  gave  them  to  the 
inferior  officers  to  keep  and  distribute. 

iii.  They  took  care  of  the  sacred  vessels  and  furniture  which 
were  employed  in  the  service. 

2.  It  was  the  office  of  the  deacons  to  read  the  Scriptures  in 
the  congregation , until  the  appointment  of  special  persons  for  this 
purpose — (Anagnostae,  Readers .)  Sozomen  says,  (Hist.  Eccl.  lib. 
vii.  c.  19,)  “ At  Alexandria  the  archdeacon  alone  reads  the 
Scriptures ; but  in  other  places  the  deacons  do  this ; in  many 
churches  the  presbyters  algo ; on  festivals  even  the  bishop,  as  at 
Constantinople  on  Easter  day.”  Afterwards  it  continued  to  be  the 
especial  duty  of  the  deacon  to  read  the  Gospel,  especially  in  the 
communion-service;  but  when  a bishop  officiated,  this  duty 
devolved  upon  a presbyter.  Hence  the  Gospel  is  the  usual 
emblem  of  a deacon. — (See  Constit.  Ap.  lib.  ii.  c.  57 ; Hieron. 
Ep.  57  ; Concil.  Vasens.  ii.  c.  2.) 

3.  The  deacons  pronounced  the  common  formularies  of  exhorta- 
tion, <$*<?.,  which  were  usual  during  the  celebration  of  divine 
worship  (formulae  solennes,  irpoa^xSavqaeLS,  acclamationes) ; 
whence  these  ministers  were  called  Krjpvices,  iepoKtjpvKes , prae- 
cones,  tubicines  sacri,  heralds.  Such  are  the  forms  mentioned  in 
the  Apostolical  Constitutions, — Serjd&pev,  oremus;  orate  catechu- 
meni ; attendamus  ; flectamus  genua ; airoXveaOe ; n TpoeXOere ; 
ite ; missa  est ; sursum  corda ; sancta  sanctis ; and  the  like. 
All  exhortations  to  silence  and  order  are  included  in  the  meaning 
of  the  word  tcrjpvaaeiv.  (See  Constit.  Apost.  viii.  5,  6,  10 ; 
Ciirysost.  Horn.  17  in  Heb.  ix. ; Horn.  2 in  1 Ep.  ad  Corinth. ; 
Synesii,  Ep.  67.) 

4.  With  this  was  combined  the  duty  of  exercising  a general 
care  that  all  things  pertaining  to  the  celebration  of  divine  worship 
were  in  due  place  and  order. 
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5.  Although  the  office*  of  preaching  was  assigned  only  to 
bishops  and  presbyters,  yet  instances  occur  in  which  this  duty 
was  discharged  by  deacons.  The  celebrated  Chrysostom  preached 
as  a deacon  before  his  bishop  Flavianus  at  Antioch.  Gregory  the 
Great  was  in  the  habit  of  causing  deacons  or  readers  to  deliver 
the  discourses  which  he  had  written,  being  unable  to  preach  him- 
self on  account  of  bodily  infirmity. 

The  following  canon  of  a.d.  529  relates  to  this  matter : — 44  Si 
presbyter  aliqua  infirmitate  prohibente  per  se  ipsum  non  potuerit 
prsedicare,  sanctorum  patrum  homiliae  a diaconis  recitentur.  Si 
enim  digni  sunt  diaconi,  quae  Christus  in  evangelio  locutus  est 
legere,  quare  indigni  judicentur  sanctorum  patrum  expositiones 
publics  recitare  f1  i.  e.,  If  a presbyter  be  prerented  by  any  bodily 
infirmity  from  preaching,  let  some  homilies  of  the  holy  fathers  be 
read  by  the  deacons . For  if  the  deacons  are  worthy  to  read  the 
discourses  of  our  Saviour  in  the  gospels , why  should  they  be  thought 
unworthy  to  recite  the  expositions  of  the  holy  fathers  ? (Cone.  Vas. 
% c.  2.) 

6.  The  business  of  catechetical  instruction  stood  on  the  same 
footing.  This  duty  originally  belonged  to  the  bishop ; but  it  was 
frequently  committed  to  the  deacon,  especially  so  far  as  related  to 
the  longer  preparation  of  candidates  for  baptism.  Hence  the 
deacons  were  called  catechetae,  catechists . 

7.  The  deacons  administered  baptism , if  not  as  the  proper 
ministers  of  that  sacrament,  yet  as  representatives  of  the  bishops 
and  presbyters.  (See  Tertull.  de  Bapt.  c.  17 ; Cyrill.  Hieros. 
Catech.  17,  § 17 ; Hieron,  contr.  Lucif  c.  4;  Condi. Illiberit.  c.77.) 

8.  Absolution  of  penitents  in  cases  of  necessity  was  not  only 
permitted  to  deacons,  but  was  enjoined  upon  them  as  a duty. 
See  a passage  from  Cyprian  to  this  effect  in  the  note  \ 

9.  As  the  deacons  were  entrusted  with  the  superintendence  of 
the  inferior  orders  of  ecclesiastical  officers , and  were  responsible 


1 Si  incommodo  aliquo  et  infirmi- 
tatis  periculo  occupati  fuerint  (pceni- 
tentes),  non  exspectata  praesentia 
nostra,  apud  presbyterum  quemeunque 
pnsesentem,  vel  si  presbyter  repertus 
non  fuerit  et  urgere  exitus  cceperit, 


apud  diaconum  quoque  exomologesin 
facere  delicti  sui  possint:  ut  maim  eis 
in  poenitentia  imposita  veniant  ad  Do- 
minum  cum  pace. — Cyprian.  Ep. 
13  (at.  18)  ad  Ckr. 
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for  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  s^they  had  also  the  right  of 
immediate  suspension  of  such  "officers  until  further  examination, 
in  cases  of  delinquency8. 

10.  Deacons  were  often  present  at  ecclesiastical  synods , as 
representatives  or  plenipotentiaries  of  their  bishops.  In  the  East, 
the  deacons,  thus  delegated  and  empowered,  took  the  place  in  the 
council  which  belonged  to  their  bishops;  but  in  the  West  they 
were  not  permitted  to  sit  among  the  bishops  or  to  vote  in  their 
own  names.  Exceptions  to  the  latter  rule  were,  however,  some- 
times made  in  provincial  synods. 

11.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  duty  of  deacons  to  make  reports 
to  their  bishops  concerning  the  lives  and  conversation  of  the  members 
of  the  churchy  both  clerical  and  lay . Hence  they  were  entitled 
u the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  bishop.”  Such  a commission  must  have 
attached  importance  to  the  office ; but  may  have  tended,  at  the 
aame  time,  to  make  it  somewhat  odious. 

1 2.  The  deacons  were  employed  also  in  collecting  and  distri- 
buting alms  and  contributions.  As  the  revenues  of  the  church 
increased,  this  occupation  became  proportionably  more  important 
and  laborious ; and  the  assistance  of  the  deacons,  partly  as  keepers 
of  accounts,  and  partly  as  managers  of  the  property,  became 
indispensable  to  the  bishops. 

§ 3. — Op  Archdeacons. 

The  office  of  deacon,  as  has  been  already  stated,  derived  increased 
and  progressive  importance  from  its  spirit  of  jealousy  and 
rivalry  which  existed  between  bishops  and  presbyters,  when  the 
church  had  declined  from  its  primitive  simplicity,  and  the 
ministers  had  become  ambitious  of  dignity  and  power.  But 
during  this  struggle,  and  the  consequent  growth  of  episcopal 
authority,  the  archdeacons  especially  were  opposed 

to  the  ap'XLirpeafivTepoi,  archpresbyters , with  a view  to  diminish 
the  influence  of  the  latter. 

3 A taKovos  d(f)opl£€i  xnrodiaKovov, 
dvayvdxmjv,  yjrdXrtjp,  SiaKovicraav,  iav 
jj  Ti  toiovtov  firj  irapdvros  7rp«r/9vrcpov* 
vrrobiaK6v<p  ovk  t^coriv  d<f>opt{(tv,ovT€ 


ptf  apayvaxrnjp,  ovr€  yaXrrjp,  ovre  ota- 
Koviooav,  oCt€  kXtjpikov , 77  \aucbv  vrrr)- 
ptTQi  yap  €L(Ti  SiaKoywv. — Const.  A post . 
lib.  viii.  c.  28. 
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Some  writers,  especially  certain  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  (e.  g.,  Bahonius,  Annal.  a.  34,  n.  285),  trace  the  origin 
of  the  archidiaconate  to  the  New  Testament,  regarding  Stephen 
as  the  first  who  held  this  office ; in  accordance  with  an  expression 
of  Augustin,  (Serm.  94,  de  Diver m,)  Stephanus  inter  diaconos 
illos  nominatus  primus,  sicut  inter  apostolos  Petrus,  i.  e.,  Stephen 
teas  named  first  among  those  deacons , as  Peter  among  the  apostles . 
But  even  if  the  seven  deacons  at  J erusalem  were  the  type  of  the 
diaconate  afterwards  generally  established  in  the  church,  (which 
is  by  no  means  certain,)  and  if  the  primacy  of  Stephen  among 
those  deacons  were  admitted,  it  would  only  follow  that  arch- 
deacons created  after  this  model  would  be  chief  among  their 
equals,  without  anything  like  a distinct  authority,  or  a right  of 
governing  their  fellow-deacons. 

The  real  origin  of  the  office  appears  to  be  the  following 
During  the  celebration  of  divine  worship  it  was  usual  for  one  of 
the  deacons  to  stand  by  the  side  of  the  bishop  at  the  altar,  whilst 
the  other  deacons  belonging  to  the  church  discharged  their  several 
offices  in  the  assembly  ( Gonstit . Apost . lib.  ii.  c.  57).  This 
deacon  was  called  primus,  primicerius  diaconorum,  the  first  or 
chief  deacon . He  was  also  usually  the  bishop’s  man  of  business, 
(Orig.  Tract.  5 in  Matth.)  Hence  came  the  rank  and  office  of 
archdeacon,  which  was  in  high  repute  as  early  as  the  fourth 
century.  It  is  probable  that  Laurence,  mentioned  by  Pruden- 
tius,  ( Hymn  de  8.  Laurent io,  v.  10,)  was  archdeacon  of  the 
church  at  Rome 

Hie  primus  e septem  viris 
Qui  slant  ad  aram  proximi, 

Levita  sublimis  gradu 
Et  cseteris  prsestantior. 

- “ This  was  the  first  of  those  seven  men  who  stand  nearest  to  the  altar , levite  of  a 
high  degree , and  superior  to  the  others 

It  is  likely  that  at  first  the  deacon  senior  both  in  years  and 
office  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  archdeacon ; as  in  the  similar 
case  of  the  archpresbyter.  But  as  the  office  increased  in  import- 
ance, it  became  necessary  to  select  not  the  oldest,  but  the  most 
able  and  proper,  person  to  discharge  it.  Thus  Athanasius  at 
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Alexandria  appears  to  have  been  made  archdeacon  while  he  was 
a young  man  ; according  to  Theodoret,  {Hist.  Ecd.  lib.  i.  c.  26,) 
vebs  pkv  &v  r ijv  r/Xi/ciav,  too  x°P°v  ^ Sta/coy cov  fffovpevos^ 

i.  e.,  being  young  in  year s,  but  taking  the  lead  in  the  company  of 
deacon s. 

In  Hieron.  Ep . 85  ad  Evagr .,  we  read,  concerning  the  churqh 
of  Alexandria,  u Aut  diaconi  eligent  de  se,  quern  industrium 
noverint,  et  archidiaconum  vocent,”  i.  e.,  or  as  the  deacons  may 
elect  from  their  own  body  one  whom  they  may  know  to  be  diligent 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties , and  call  him  archdeacon . And  the 
same  writer  says,  {Ep,  4 ad  Rustic.,)  “ Singuli  ecclesiarum  epis- 
copi,  singuli  archipresbyteri,  singuli  archidiaconi,”  i.  e.,  each 
church  has  one  bishop , one  archpresbyter , and  one  archdeacon . 

While  the  archdeacon  was  appointed  to  his  office  in  some 
places  by  election,  it  is  probable  that  in  others  the  choice  rested 
entirely  with  the  bishop ; and  indeed  when  the  relation  of  bishop 
and  deacon  became  very  intimate,  and  the  latter  was  of  especial 
importance  to  his  superior  in  the  discharge  of  his  episcopal 
functions,  it  was  in  the  nature  of  the  case  that  the  bishop  should, 
at  least,  have  considerable  influence  in  tho  appointment.  Hence, 
although  it  was  according  to  rule  that  the  bishop  or  the  college 
of  deacons  should  choose  the  oldest  among  the  deacons  to  the 
office  of  archdeacon,  it  was  permitted  to  the  bishop,  while  he  left 
the  person  so  elected  in  possession  of  his  due  title  and  rank,  to 
transact  his  business  by  the  hands  of  some  other  deacon  better 
qualified.  A canon  of  the  Council  of  Agde  to  this  effect  is  quoted 
in  a note4. 

Concerning  the  history  of  this  office,  the  following  observa- 
tions are  worthy  of  remark : — 

1.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  we  sometimes  find  mention 
of  the  office  of  archdeacon,  without  the  title.  Such  was  the  case 
with  regard  to  Athanasius;  who,  it  may  be  remarked,  was  a 
person  of  much  greater  influence  at  the  Council  of  Nicaea  than  his 

4 Episcopus,  quorum  vita  non  repre-  ciorem  natnram  implere  aut  expedire 
henditur,  poster! orem  priori  nullus  nequiverit,  ille  loci  sui  nomen  teneat, 
pneponat,  nisi  fortasse  elatus  superbia,  et  ordinationi  ecclesuc,  quern  episcopus 
quod  pro  necessitate  ecclesise  episcopus  elegerit,  praoponatur. — Cone.  Agath . 
jusserit,  implere  contemnat.  Sane  si  (a.  d.  506,)  c.  23. 
officium  archidiaconus  propter  simpli- 
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own  bishop  Alexander.  To  the  same  class  belongs  the  deacon 
Caecilian,  of  Carthage ; to  whom  Optatus  Milevit.  ( De  Schism . 
Donat,  lib.  i.  c.  16),  gives  the  title  of  archdeacon,  although 
Caecilian  styled  himself  only  deacon  {Ibid.  c.  19).  Thus  also 
the  celebrated  Leo  the  Great,  as  a deacon  at  Rome,  evidently  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  an  archdeacon,  and  even  those  of  a bishop. 

2.  According  to  the  testimony  of  Jerome,  the  archdeacon 
possessed  great  influence  in  his  time;  and  this  writer  greatly 
complains  of  their  pride  and  arrogance5.  This  arrogance,  which 
took  its  rise  in  the  fifth  century,  and  evinced  itself  by  an  assump- 
tion of  superiority  over  the  presbyters,  attained  subsequently  a 
still  greater  height,  and  became  troublesome  even  to  the  bishops., 

3.  Archdeacons,  even  although  they  did  not  bear  that  title, 
often  became  the  successors  of  their  bishops,  as  in  the  cases  of 
Caecilian,  Athanasius,  and  Leo  the  Great.  But  there  was  no 
fixed  rule  and  custom  to  this  effect. 

4.  During  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  centuries,  the  arch- 
deacons possessed  considerable  authority.  They  had  the  right  of 
censuring  deacons  and  inferior  ministers  {Concil.  Aurel.  iv.  c.  26; 
Concil.  Choked . act.  10).  Presbyters  aspired  to  the  dignity;  and 
it  was  even  declared  that  archpresbyters  were  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  archdeacons  ( Decret . Gratiani , dist.  xxv.  c.  1 ).  Bingham 
supposes  that  in  the  time  of  Gratian  archdeacons  were  all  chosen 
from  the  order  of  presbyters. 

5.  In  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries,  the 
bishops  began  to  use  efforts  to  set  limits  to  the  extensive  and 
encroaching  power  of  the  archdeacons.  In  this  attempt,  however, 
they  found  considerable  difficulty,  in  consequence  of  the  influence 
of  the  archdeacons  in  the  ecclesiastical  councils,  and  with  tem- 
poral princes.  In  France,  they  even  enjoyed  the  title  of  princes. 
And  the  establishment  and  increase  of  their  power  was  favoured  at 
Rome,  as  a means  of  weakening  the  hands  of  the  bishops,  and 
extending  the  influence  of  the  Romish  see.  So  that  the  very 


• Ultra  Sacerdotes,  hoc  est  Presby- 
teros,  infcumescunt : et  dignitatem  non 
merito,  sed  divitiis,  (Bstim&nt.  Certe, 
qui  primus  fuerit  ministrorum,  quia 


per  singula  concionatur  in  populos,  et 
a Pontificii  latere  non  recedit,  injuriam 
putat,  si  Presbyter  ordinetur.  — Hie- 
Ron.  Comment . m Ezek . 48. 
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order  of  men  which  the  bishops  first  employed  to  assist  them  in 
gaining  ascendency  over  the  presbyters  was  now  employed  by  a 
still  more  grasping  power  against  themselves. 

6.  It  was  not  until  the  thirteenth  century  that  the  archbishops 
succeeded  in  putting  an  effectual  check  upon  the  immoderate 
power  of  archdeacons.  At  that  period,  the  councils  began  to 
take  part  in  the  same  effort.  (See  Concil.  Turon.  a.d.  1231,  c.  8, 
12;  Con,  Salmur.  a.d.  1253  (54)  c.  7.)  Archdeacons  were  then 
enjoined  to  discharge  all  their  duties  in  their  own  persons, — a 
regulation  which  at  once  set  limits  to  their  operations.  The 
archbishops  required  bishops  to  employ  officers  distinct  from  the 
archdeacon,  as  their  vicars  or  officials . This  title,  official , was 
first  used  by  Innocent  IV.,  a.d.  1250. 

From  this  period,  the  power  of  archdeacons  declined  in  the 
western  churches.  In  the  east,  it  had  come  to  an  end  as  early  as 
the  eighth  century. 

The  duties  of  an  archdeacon  may  be  referred  partly  to  those  of 
a deacon,  and  partly  to  those  of  a bishop ; according  as  we  regard 
this  officer  in  his  capacity  of  a deacon,  or  as  the  representative 
of  a bishop,  (so  far  as  the  laws  of  the  church  allowed  the  bishop 
to  delegate  his  powers.)  Many  of  the  complaints  which  were 
made  against  the  archdeacons  arose  from  their  claiming  as  their 
proper  right  or  office  what  was  entrusted  to  them  only  by 
episcopal  commission. 

The  offices  of  the  archdeacon,  as  enumerated  by  Bingham, 
were: — 1.  To  attend  the  bishop  at  the  altar,  &c.  2.  To  assist 
him  in  managing  the  revenues  of  the  church;  3.  in  preaching; 
4.  and  in  ordaining  the  inferior  clergy.  5.  The  archdeacon  had 
power  to  censure  deacons  and  the  inferior  clergy,  but  not  pres- 
byters. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

OP  DEACONESSES  AND  OTHER  FEMALE  MINISTERS. 

The  office  of  deaconess  may  be  regarded  as  nearly,  although  not 
entirely,  one  and  the  same  with  that  of  presbyteress,  mentioned 
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above,  chap.  iv.  sect.  3.  And  not  only  the  terms  irpeafivriBes 
(or  TrpeaftvTepat),  presbyteresses^  and  Biaicoviaaaiy  deaconesses , 
were  used  synonymously,  but  the  same  may  be  said  also  concerning 
episcopee  or  episcopissse  (wives  of  bishops,  or  female  superin- 
tendents), antissse,  XRPa,'>  viduae,  viduatus  (viduitas),  7 TpofcaOrj- 
pevai,  ministry,  ancillae ; all  which  terms  denote  certain  female 
ministers  or  assistants , whose  services  were  used  by  the  ancient 
church.  These  several  expressions  denote  a genus  or  order  which 
contained  several  species  or  classes,  to  which  various  names  were 
specially  applied  according  to  the  nature  of  the  service  performed. 

The  most  usual  appellation  was  that  of  deaconess,  ( Bia/co - 
via  a a , rj  Biaicovos , diacona.)  This  term  does  not  occur  in  the  New 
Testament,  except,  indeed,  that  St.  Paul,  Rom.  xvi.,  speaks  of 
“ Phebe  our  sister  which  is  a servant  (Bia/covos)  of  the  church 
which  is  at  Cenchrea,” — which  is  the  same  thing,  the  word  8m- 
kovos  being  applied  to  a female.  But  the  title  of  deaconess 
prevailed  more  than  any  other,  partly  perhaps  from  its  frequent 
use  by  very  early  ecclesiastical  writers,  and  partly  from  its 
peculiar  suitableness,  as  being  likely  to  obviate  many  prejudices 
and  misconceptions  which  might  have  arisen  from  the  adoption 
of  any  other  equivalent  term. 

Concerning  these  female  ministers  of  the  church,  the  following 
particulars  appear  to  be  most  worthy  of  remark. 

1.  It  appears  from  Rom.  xvi.  1,  2,  compared  with  verse  12; 
1 Tim.  v.  3,  seq.;  Titus  ii.  3,  seq.;  1 Tim.  iii.  11,  that  the  Bid- 
vovai , xnPcu>  ,an<l  Trpeafjvrepai,  were  appointed  in  order  to  fulfil 
the  same  offices  with  regard  to  the  female  members  of  the  church, 
as  those  which  the  TrpeafivTepoi  and  Buzkovoi  discharged  with 
respect  to  the  males.  It  is  uncertain  whether  this  arrangement 
was  derived  from  the  Jewish  institutions,  or  was  peculiar  to  the 
Christian  church.  Grotius  ( Comment . in  Rom . xvi.  1),  asserts 
that  there  was  no  such  institution  among  the  Jews1.  During 


1 In  Judsea  diaconi  viri  etiam  muli- 
eribus  ministrare  poterant : erat  enim 
ibi  liberidr  ad  foeminas  aditus,  quam  in 
Gracia,  ubi  viris  clausa  yvvaucwvtTis. 
Ideo  duplici  in  Gracia  foeminarum 


auxilio  ecclesiso  opus  habuere.  Altera 
erant  irpwrfivTifcs  sive  irpoKaBrjpcvcu , 
qua)  fceminarum  mores  formabant,  et 
ante  Laodicenam  Synodum  man  i bus 
impositis  ordinabantur,  ut  videre  eat 
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the  second,  third,  and  fourth  centuries,  these  peculiar  services  of 
female  ministers  appear  to  have  been  employed,  if  not  universally, 
yet  in  many  countries  and  churches. 

That  the  services  of  deaconesses  were  not,  however,  confined 
to  the  female  members  of  the  church,  may  be  inferred  from  Rom. 
xvi.  2,  where  St.  Paul,  speaking  of  Phebe,  says,  “ zeal  yap  avrrj 
irpoardris  ttoW&v  iyevijdrj,  /cal  avrov  e/xou ,”  for  she  hath 
been  a succourer  of  many , and  of  me  also . Theodoret  observes 
that  this  irpoaraala  of  Phebe  may  be  most  properly  understood 
of  (f>i,\ol;€vca  and  zcr)Bep,ovla,  domestic  services . 

That  St.  Paul  entrusted  the  7 Tpeaftvrepac  with  the  office  of 
teaching,  cannot  admit  of  a doubt.  The  expressions  which  he 
uses  concerning  them  evidently  show  that  he  did  so.  In  Titus 
1 ii.  3,  he  requires  that  the  irpea^vriBe^  should  be  zcaXoBiBda/caXoz^ 
good  teachers , or,  as  in  our  version,  teachers  of  good  things . Some 
suppose,  indeed,  that  this  passage  relates  only  to  aged  women ; 
but  this  makes  no  difference  with  regard  to  the  question  whether 
female  teaching  was,  or  was  not,  permitted  and  in  use.  And  in 
Acts  xviii.  26,  we  find  Priscilla  joined  with  her  husband  Aquila 
in  teaching  Apollos  “ the  way  of  God  more  perfectly.”  On  the 
other  hand,  St.  Paul  expressly  interdicts  women  from  teaching  in 
the  churches  (1  Cor.  xiv.  34;  compare  1 Tim.  ii.  8,  9,  11,  12). 
From  all  which  it  seems  to  follow,  that  although  women  were 
not  allowed  to  give  homiletical  instruction,  or  to  preach,  in  the 
public  assemblies,  they  were,  however,  employed  in  giving  cate- 
chetical, or  private  instruction,  in  the  truths  of  religion.  And 
accordingly  the  ancient  church  entrusted  the  presbyteresses  and 
deaconesses  with  at  least  a share  in  the  elementary  or  catechetical 
instruction  of  the  women. 

2.  Besides  the  testimony  of  apostles  and  early  ecclesiastical 
writers  in  this  matter,  we  possess  that  of  some  heathen  writers 
to  the  same  effect.  Pliny  tells  us  that,  among  the  Christians, 
certain  “ ancillae,  quae  ministry  dicebantur,”  women  called  female 
ministers , or  deaconesses , had  been  examined  concerning  their 

canone  xi.  Alue  erant  duutovo i,  La-  | foe  minas  pauperes  aut  aegrotae  pecunia 
tin&  etiam  Diaconissae,  quod  Flinius  in  atquo  opera  sublevabant. — Grot i us, 
Ep.  ad  Trajanum  vertit  minis  tras,  quae  j Comment,  in  Rom . xvi.  1. 
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religion  (Plin.  Ep.  lib.  x.  ep.  96,  al.  97).  Lucian  of  Samosata 
(De  marts  Peregrin* , § 12)  makes  mention  of  some  “ old  women, 
widows,  and  orphans,  belonging  to  the  Christians,  who  visited  * 
Peregrinus  Proteus  in  prison,  and  supplied  him  with  food.”  These 
were  the  xnpcu  and  BuiKoviaaa^  whose  chief  duty  seems  to  have 
been  to  visit  the  sick  and  prisoners,  like  the  “ sisters  of  charity” 
of  modern  times.  (See  also  Libanii  Orat.  16.) 

3.  Sixty  years,  at  least,  was  the  required,  or  canonical,  age, 
according  to  1 Tim.  v.  9.  (See  Tertull.  de  Veland.  Virgin . c.  9; 
Constit . Apost . lib.  iii.  c.  1;  Basil.  M.  epist.  can . c.  24;  Sozom. 
Hist.  Eccl . lib.  vii.  c.  16;  Cod.  Theodos.  lib.  xvi.  tit.  2,  1.  27.) 

It  may  appear  strange  that  we  not  only  find  many  exceptions 
to  the  apostle's  rule,  but  that  a much  lower  age  than  that  which  * 
he  prescribed  was  actually  established  by  law.  In  Tertullian 
(De  Veland.  Virg.  c.  9)  we  read  of  a young  woman  in  the 
widow’s  office,  under  twenty  years  of  age.  (Compare  Sozom. 
Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  viii.  c.  9.)  And  it  was  ordered  by  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  (can.  14,  al.  15,)  “that  no  woman  should  be 
ordained  a deaconess  under  forty  years  of  age.”  (Thus  also 
Justin.  Nov.  123,  c.  13 ; but  in  Nov.  6,  c.  6,  the  age  of  fifty 
years  is  required.)  “ By  which  we  may  judge,”  says  Bingham, 
u that  as  the  church  varied  in  her  rule  about  this  matter,  so 
bishops  took  a liberty  to  ordain  deaconesses  at  what  age  they 
thought  fit,  provided  they  could  be  assured  of  their  probity  and 
virtue.” 

But  this  is  hardly  satisfactory.  We  find  ourselves  compelled 
to  ask,  why  any  deviation  and  license  from  an  established  rule 
should  have  been  allowed  in  this  respect  more  than  in  others  l — 
The  difficulty,  however,  is  greatly  decreased  if  we  keep  in  view 
the  difference  which,  probably,  subsisted  between  Trpeafivrepat, 
and  htaKovuram,  and  their  respective  offices.  A lower  age  suf- 
ficed for  the  latter,  partly  because  the  apostle  had  made  no 
regulation  concerning  it,  and  partly  because  it  was  consistent 
with  the  nature  of  their  duties.  An  advanced  age  was,  to  say 
the  least,  highly  desirable  in  a Trpeafivrepa,  whose  duties  included 
catechetical  instruction,  and  a kind  of  superintendence  or  govern- 
ment. But  for  the  offices  of  distributing  alms,  visiting  the  sick, 
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and  assisting  at  baptisms,  a younger  person  would  be  admissible. 
Indeed,  it  may  have  been  necessary,  that  those  who  undertook  to 
discharge  these  duties  should  have  been  persons  of  a strong  con- 
stitution, and  of  active  habits.  And  although  the  rule  may  have 
been  retained,  that  such  female  ministers  should  be  widows, 
(whence  the  whole  class  is  called  viduatus,  or  gradus  vidualis,) 
and  these  the  relicts  of  one  husband,  having  children ; yet  excep- 
tions to  this  rule  may  have  been  made  in  favour  of  other  widows, 
or  even  married  women,  well  fitted  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the 
office. 

Even  young  unmarried  women  were  sometimes  ordained 
deaconesses. — (See  Ignat.  Ep.  ad  Smyrn.  § xiii ; Constit.  Apost. 
lib.  vi.  c.  18;  Epiphan.  Expos,  fid.  c.  21 ; Justin.  Nov.  vi.  c.  6.) 
But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  ecclesiastical  writers 
sometimes  give  the  title  of  irapOevos  to  widows  of  sober  life 
and  conversation. 

4.  A controversy  has  arisen,  respecting  the  ordination  of 
deaconesses . But  the  dispute  is  merely  verbal,  and  therefore 
unimportant.  It  was  the  constant  practice  of  the  church  to 
ordain  deaconesses;  that  is  to  say,  they  were  consecrated  to 
their  office  by  imposition  of  hands,  joined  with  a prayer  of  bene- 
diction.— See  Clem.  Alex.  Pcedagog . lib.  iii.  c.  12;  Constit. 
Apost.  lib.  viii.  c.  19 ; Concil.  Chalced.  c.  15 ; Concil.  Trull,  o. 
14,  40;  Concil.  Nic.  c.  19. 

The  duties  of  deaconesses  were  the  following : — 

1.  To  visit  and  take  care  of  the  poor  and  sick.  Martyrs  and 
confessors  were  especial  objects  of  their  care.  Even  the  heathen 
emperor  Julian  held  up  the  institutions  of  Christians  in  this 
respect,  as  a pattern  to  his  people. 

2.  To  prepare  catechumens , and  to  assist  at  baptism.  Perhaps 
the  office  of  instructing  catechumens  was  entrusted  chiefly  to  the 
irpsafivTiSss  and  TrpoKaBrjpevai ; and  the  services  at  baptism 
were  performed  principally  by  deaconesses.  Hence  the  latter, 
who  assisted  in  undressing  and  dressing  the  candidates,  in  anoint- 
ing, and  the  like,  were  called  virobifcrai^  avdboxoi,  susceptores, 
exceptrices. — (See  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  iii.  c.  15,16;  Epiphan. 
Expos.  Fid.  c.  21 ; Justin.  Nov . vi.  c.  6.) 
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3.  To  preside  over  the  women  in  public  worship,  and  at  the 
administration  of  the  eucharist,  and  other  religious  offices ; and 
also  to  keep  watch  over  their  domestic  and  private  life,  to  admo- 
nish them,  and  to  report  their  conduct  to  the  presbyters  and 
bishops.  In  these  points  we  trace  the  chief  resemblance  of 
their  office  to  that  of  deacons  and  subdeacons. — (See  Gonstit . 
Apost.  lib.  viii.  c.  28 ; lib.  ii.  c.  26,  57,  58 ; lib.  iii.  c.  7.) 

It  is  certain  that  the  office  of  deaconess  ceased  to  exist  at  a 
very  early  period;  but  the  exact  date  of  its  discontinuance  cannot 
be  clearly  ascertained.  It  was  abolished  first  in  France,  and  the 
western  church  in  general.  Canons  were  passed  prohibiting  all 
future  ordinations  as  early  as  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries.— 
{Condi.  Araus.  i.  a.  441,  c.  26;  Epanon . a.  507,  c.  21 ; Aurel. 
ii.  c.  18.)  Some  say  that  this  office  came  quite  to  an  end  in  the 
western  churches  during  the  eighth,  but  others  suppose  not 
before  the  tenth  or  eleventh,  century. 

The  name  diaconissa  and  archidiaconissa  were  retained,  but 
only  as  the  name  of  an  officer  in  nunneries. 

In  the  Greek  church  deaconesses  continued  to  officiate  until 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century. 

No  reasons  are  assigned  by  ancient  writers  for  the  extinction 
of  this  office.  The  question  is  not  without  interest ; and  perhaps 
we  shall  not  mistake,  if  we  reckon  the  following  among  the 
principal  causes  of  the  change. 

First.  The  discontinuance  of  the  Agapae,  or  feasts  of  charity, 
which  furnished  some  employment  to  deaconesses,  while  they 
lasted.  It  may  also  be  observed,  that  the  mode  of  celebrating 
the  Lord's  supper  in  later  times  must  have  abridged  their  services 
at  that  solemnity,  since  they  never  acted  as  servants  of  the  altar, 
or  of  sacred  things,  but  only  of  the  church  and  its  ministers. 

Secondly.  In  the  early  centuries  the  care  of  the  sick  and  poor 
belonged  entirely  to  the  church ; but  from  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine the  Great  this  was  made  a business  of  the  state. 

Thirdly.  The  introduction  of  infant  baptism.  We  find  that 
the  ancient  services  of  deaconesses  at  the  sacrament  of  baptism 
had  become  more  or  less  superfluous,  as  early  as  the  fifth  and 
sixth  centuries. 
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Fourthly.  The  arrogance  and  misconduct  of  the  female 
ministers  themselves.  The  old  rule,  “Mulier  taceat  in  ecclesi&,” 
Let  ike  woman  keep  silence  in  the  church , is  very  often  repeated 
by  ecclesiastical  writers.  We  know  that,  in  more  modern  times, 
abbesses  and  prioresses  have  claimed  the  right  of  exercising 
sacerdotal  and  even  episcopal  functions ; and  that  the  abuse  has 
been  prohibited  by  canons  of  councils  and  decrees  of  popes. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

OF  SUBDEACONS. 

The  in rrjpera^  servants , mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  and 
the  earliest  ecclesiastical  writers,  are  the  same  as  the  inroSidrcovoi, 
subdeacons,  of  whom  we  read  from  the  fourth  century  down- 
wards. Athanasius  is  the  first  Greek  writer  who  uses  the  term 
in roSia/covos. 

As  early  as  the  fourth  century,  subdeacons  were  appointed,  in 
both  the  western  and  oriental  churches,  as  the  immediate  repre- 
sentatives and  assistants  of  the  deacons,  whose  limited  numbers 
were  unequal  to  the  discharge  of  all  their  duties.  At  first  the 
subdeacons  corresponded  to  the  deacons  in  point  of  number,  as 
well  as  of  ministry.  In  Rome  seven  subdeacons  were  ap- 
pointed to  assist  the  seven  deacons,  (Euseb.  Hist . Ecd.  lib.  vi. 
c.  43.)  But  when,  in  later  times,  it  was  found  that  this  aid  was 
inadequate,  the  sacred  number  of  seven  subdeacons  was  tripled ; 
and  twenty-one  of  these  ministers  were  appointed,  divided  into 
three  classes,  namely,  Palatini,  or  the  immediate  assistants  of  the 
bishop ; Stationarii,  whose  duties  related  chiefly  to  processions ; 
Regionarii,  who  were  employed  in  various  occupations  in  the 
several  regiones  or  districts  of  Rome.  This  arrangement  was 
made  in  the  eleventh  century. 

In  other  places,  this  rule,  relating  to  the  number  of  deacons 
and  subdeacons,  was  not  so  strictly  observed.  At  Constanti- 
nople, in  the  time  of  Justinian,  there  were  no  fewer  than  ninety 
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subdeacons;  but  the  number  was  reduced  to  seventy  under 
Heraclius. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  or  not  subdeacons  were  regularly 
ordained  to  their  office,  in  the  same  manner  as  deacons  and  pres- 
byters. The  author  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  speaks  of 
them  as  being  ordained  by  the  imposition  of  the  bishop's  hands 
and  prayer. — ( Constit . Apost.  lib.  viii.  c.  21.)  On  the  other 
hand,  Basil  speaks  of  the  subdiaconate  as  ayeiporovr^Tov  vtttj pe- 
er lav,  i.  e.,  a ministry  without  the  imposition  of  hands,  an  unor- 
dained ministry. — (Basil  M.  Ep.  can . c.  51.)  The  fourth 
Council  of  Carthage  (c.  5)  uses  the  word  “ordinatur,"  respecting 
the  subdeacon,  but  adds,  “quia  manus  impositionem  non 
accipit,"  that  he  does  not  receive  imposition  of  hands . The 
oriental  church  does  not  recognise  any  ordination ; and  usually 
places  the  subdeacons  in  a lower  rank  than  readers,  and  in  the 
same  class  as  the  acolytes. 

In  the  western  churches,  the  rule  of  the  Apostolical  Constitu- 
tions, respecting  the  rank  of  the  subdeacon,  was  at  first  generally 
followed;  and  the  first  place  among  the  inferior  orders  was 
assigned  to  this  minister;  but  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  the  subdeacon  began  to  be  classed  with  the  superior 
orders.  It  is  probable  that  this  change  took  place  in  consequence 
of  the  elevation  of  the  episcopate,  which  had  at  that  time  attained 
its  greatest  height. 

The  duties  of  subdeacons,  before  their  promotion  in  the 
western  church,  were  the  following: — to  convey  the  bishop's 
letters  or  messages  to  foreign  churches,  and  to  execute  other 
commissions  of  the  superior  ministers ; — to  fit  and  prepare  the 
sacred  vessels  of  the  altar,  and  to  deliver  them  to  the  deacons  in 
the  time  of  divine  service ; — to  attend  the  door  of  the  church 
during  the  communion  service,  taking  care  that  no  one  went  in 
or  out  during  the  time  of  the  oblation; — and,  perhaps,  to  conduct 
those  who  came  into  the  church  to  their  proper  places. — (See 
Const . Apost . lib.  viii.  c.  11 ; Concil.  Laodic.  21,  22,  25  ; Euseb. 
Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  x.  c.  4 ; Cyprian,  Ep.  24,  29  ; 4,  9.) 

After  the  advancement  of  their  order,  the  subdeacons  were 
permitted  to  minister  at  the  altar ; although  they  were  never 
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allowed  to  consecrate  or  distribute  the  sacred  elements.  And 
accordingly  at  their  ordination  an  empty  paten  and  cup  were 
delivered  to  them,  and  a book  containing  the  epistles.  In  short, 
their  office  was  invested  with  as  much  dignity  as  possible ; and 
we  find  that  many  persons,  ordained  as  subdeacons,  rose  after- 
wards to  the  higher,  and  even  to  the  highest,  offices  in  the  church. 
This  was  entirely  opposed  to  the  ancient  rules,  which  did  not 
suffer  any  advancement  from  the  rank  of  subdeacon. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

OF  READERS. 

The  office  of  an  dvayvcoarrjs,  (6  avayivcoafccov,  legens,  lector,) 
i.  e.,  Reader,  has  been  regarded  by  some  as  of  apostolical  institu- 
tion, and  has  been  traced  to  the  customs  of  the  Jewish  synagogue 
(Luke  iv.  16;  Acts  xiii.  15,  27 ; 2 Cor.  iii.  14)  ; and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  avayvwais,  (to  avayvcoapa ,)  i.  e.,  reading , formed  an 
important  part  of  ancient  public  worship  (See  Justin  Martyr. 
Apol.  i.  § 67).  But  there  is  no  proof  of  the  early  appointment  of 
a special  minister  in  the  capacity  of  reader ; for  although,  in  the 
passage  of  Justin,  a distinction  is  made  between  “ the  reader,” 
and  “ the  president yet  the  former  may  be  explained  as  refer- 
ring to  a deacon  or  a presbyter ; and  there  is  nothing  to  preclude 
the  supposition  that  one  of  these  was  actually  intended. 

It  is  most  probable  that  the  office  of  Reader  was  instituted  in 
the  course  of  the  third  century.  The  first  mention  which  we 
find  of  it  is  in  Tertull.  de  Prescript.  Hcer.  c.  41 ; where  the 
“lector”  is  expressly  distinguished  from  the  “episcopus,  presbyter, 
and  diaconus and  it  is  implied  that  the  catholic  church  observed 
a fixed  rule  respecting  the  office  and  duties  of  these  several 
ministers.  Cyprian  speaks  of  the  ordination  of  readers,  and 
observes  that  their  office  was  an  introduction  to  the  higher  offices 
of  the  church  ( Ep . 24,  al . 29  ; see  also  Ep.  33,  al.  38 ; Const. 
Apost . lib.  viii.  c.  22).  In  his  time,  they  were  distinguished 
by  the  title  of  doctores  audientium,  teachers  of  the  audientes  or 
hearers . 
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It  appears  that,  both  in  the  synagogue  and  in  the  early 
Christian  church,  any  person  who  was  able  to  discharge  the  duty 
was  allowed  to  hold  the  office  of  a reader,  without  reference  to  age. 
Boys  of  twelve,  ten,  eight,  or  even  seven  years  of  age  were  fre- 
quently employed  in  this  manner.  The  office  appears  to  have 
been  a favourite  one  with  youths  of  the  higher  orders  in  society. 
The  imperial  princes,  Julian  (afterwards  the  Apostate)  and 
Gallus,  in  their  younger  years,  were  readers  in  the  church  at 
Nicomedia. 

In  the  western  church  the  sub-deacons  assumed  the  privileges 
of  the  readers  at  a very  early  period ; and  the  office  at  length 
became  almost  extinct. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

OF  ACOLYTHS. 

The  term  atcoXovOos,  acolythus,  acolyth , acolyte , acolythist , denotes 
properly  a servant  who  waits  continually  upon  another,  an 
attendant  (pedisequus)  ; and  the  office  corresponds  to  that  of  ah 
apparitor  or  bedellus  (bedel). 

This  order  was  peculiar  to  the  Latin  church  for  more  than 
four  hundred  years ; it  is  probable  that  in  the  Greek  church  the 
sub-deacons  performed  all  the  duties  of  the  acolyth  in  the  west. 
They  are  mentioned  by  Cyprian,  but  by  no  Greek  writer  before 
the  time  of  Justinian. 

It  was  the  duty  of  acolyths  to  attend  the  bishop  and  superior 
ministers,  especially  in  processions  and  other  solemnities,  and  to 
execute  their  commands  ; also  to  light  the  candles  of  the  church, 
and  to  attend  the  ministers  with  wine  and  wat$r  for  the  eucharist. 
There  is  a canon  of  the  fourth  council  of  Carthage  which  pre- 
scribes the  form  of  their  ordination,  and  gives  some  intimation  of 
the  nature  of  their  office.  “ When  an  acolyth  is  ordained,  tho 
bishop  shall  inform  him  how  he  is  to  behave  himself  in  his  office ; 
and  he  shall  receive  a candlestick,  with  a taper  in  it,  from  the 
archdeacon ; that  he  may  understand  that  he  is  appointed  to 
light  the  candles  of  the  church.  He  shall  also  receive  an  empty 
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pitcher,  to  signify  that  he  is  to  furnish  wine  for  the  eucharist  of 
the  blood  of  Christ,”  ( Concil . Carthag.  iv.  c.  6).  It  is  probable 
that  the  lighting  of  candles  here  spoken  qf  took  place  at  night, 
when  the  church  met  for  evening  prayer. 

44  This  office  of  acolythist,”  says  Bingham,  fc  as  much  as  the 
Romanists  contend  for  the  apostolical  institution  of  it,  is  now  no 
longer  in  being  in  the  church  pf  Rome,  but  changed  ipto  that  of 
the  cero  ferarii,  or  taper-bearers,  whose  office  is  only  to  walk 
before  the  deacons,  &c.,  with  a lighted  taper  in  their  hands ; 
which  is  so  different  from  the  office  of  the  ancient  acolytbists, 
that  Duarenus  cannot  but  express  his  wpnder  how  the  ope  came 
to  be  changed  into  the  other,  and  why  their  doctors  should  call 
him  an  acolythist  of  the  ancient  church,  who  is  no  more  than  a 
taper-bearer  of  the  present.  Cardinal  Bona  carries  the  reflection 
a little  further,  and  with  some  resentment  complains  that  the 
inferior  orders  of  the  Romish  church  bear  no  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  primitive  church,  and  that  for  five  hundred  years  the 
ancient  discipline  has  been  lost.”  (Book  iii.  chap.  3,  § 3.) 


CHAPTER  X. 

OF  EXORCISTS. 

In  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity,  the  power  of  exorcising,  or 
casting  out  evil  spirits  by  the  name  pf  Jesus,  was  not  confined  to 
the  clergy,  much  less  to  any  particular  order ; but  was  common 
to  all  Christians,  as  appears  from  Origen.  contr.  Gels . lib.  vii. ; 
Socrat.  Hist . Eccl . lib.  iv.  c.  27 ; Tertull.  Apol.  c.  23 ; Justus 
Apol.  1.;  Irenes,  lib.  ii.  c.  56,  57. 

But  it  is  probable  that,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  first 
three  centuries,  bishops  and  presbyters  were  the  usual  exorcists  of 
the  church ; and  that  exorcists  were  constituted  a separate  order 
about  the  latter  end  of  the  third  century  (See  Concil . Antioch . 
c.  10;  Concil . Laodic.  c.  24,  26;  Epiphan.  Expos.  Fid.  n.  21). 

Exorcists  were  charged  with  the  more  especial  care  of  the 
energumens,  or  persons  possessed  with  an  evil  spirit.  It  was 
their  duty  to  pray  over  these  persons,  and  to  use  all  means  for 
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thoir  cure  and  restoration.  Their  appointment  and  ministry  are 
thus  described  by  the  fourth  council  of  Carthage: — “When  an 
exorcist  is  ordained,  he  shall  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  bishop  a 
book,  wherein  the  forms  of  exorcising  are  written ; the  bishop 
saying,  * Receive  thou  these,  and  commit  them  to  memory,  and 
have  thou  power  to  lay  hands  upon  the  energumens,  whether 
they  be  baptized,  or  only  catechumens/  " ( Concil . Carthag . iv. 
c.  7.) 

It  is  doubtful  whether  it  was  part  of  the  exorcists'  office 
regularly  to  exorcise  catechumens  before  baptism,  or  whether  this 
was  done  only  when  the  catechumens  were  in  the  class  of  ener- 
gumens. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

OF  SINGERS  OR  PRECENTORS. 

The  importance  of  psalmody  in  the  Jewish  temple  and  synagogue 
services,  and  in  the  apostolical  churches,  (see  Eph.  v,  19,  20 ; 
Coloss.  iii.  16,)  and  the  early  introduction  of  it  into  Christian 
worship  in  general,  may  lead  us  to  look  for  the  appointment  of 
singers  or  precentors  in  a very  remote  period  of  ecclesiastical 
antiquity.  And  we  learn,  from  many  passages  of  ancient  writers, 
that  the  office  of  yfrdXrT)?,  or  singer , was  recognised  among  the 
other  early  ecclesiastical  appointments.  (See  Ignatii  Ep.  ad 
Antioch.  § 12;  Canon.  Apost.  c.  43,  69;  Constit.  Ap.  lib.  iii. 
c.  11 ; Ephraem.  Syr.  Serm.  93 ; Justin.  Novell*  iii.  c.  1.) 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  fifteenth  canon  of  the  Council  of 
Laodicea  forbids  all  persons  to  sing  in  the  church,  except  the 
canonical  singers ; who  went  up  into  the  ambo,  or  singing-desk, 
and  sang  out  of  a book.  But  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that,  as 
Bingham  observes,  “this  was  a temporary  provision,  designed 
only  to  restore  and  revive  the  ancient  psalmody,  by  reducing  it  to 
its  primitive  harmony  and  perfection.  TRat,”  adds  this  writer, 
“ which  the  rather  inclines  me  to  put  this  sense  upon  the  canon, 
and  to  look  upon  it  only  as  a prohibition  for  a time,  is,  that  in 
after-ages  we  find  the  people  enjoyed  their  anoient  privilege  of 
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singing  all  together ; which  is  frequently  mentioned  by  St. 
Austin,  Ambrose,  Chrysostom,  Basil,  and  many  others,  who  give 
an  account  of  the  psalmody  and  service  of  the  church  in  their 
own  ages.”  Augusti  speaks  of  this  conjecture  as  altogether 
gratuitous  and  without  foundation ; but  while  he  overlooks  the 
appeal  to  more  recent  fathers,  he  adduces  no  argument  of  any 
weight  to  the  contrary  effect. 

The  Latin  writers  translate  yfrdXrrjs  sometimes,  but  very 
rarely,  by  Psalta , usually  by  Psalmista  (and  sometimes  Psalm - 
istanus ),  and  Cantor ; and  for  the  most  part  these  terms  are 
used  synonymously,  although  the  latter  has  properly  the  more 
extensive  signification. 

We  find  also  the  term  irrroftoXets,  in  connexion  with 
dvarfvSHnai , (Socrat.  Hist . Eccl.  lib.  v.  c.  22,)  which  may  be 
most  strictly  interpreted  psalmi  pronuntiatores,  or  succentores, 
leaders ; denoting  that  the  persons  so  called  began  the  psalm  or 
hymn,  and  sang  a portion  of  the  verse  by  themselves,  and  thus 
led  the  singing  by  prompting,  or  pronouncing  the  words. 

We  find  no  mention  of  any  special  ordination  of  singers  by 
the  bishop.  According  to  the  fourth  council  of  Carthage  (c.  10), 
they  were  invested  with  their  office  by  the  presbyters  alone. 
“ The  singer  (psalmista)  may  enter  upon  his  office  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  bishop,  and  by  the  mere  appointment  of  the 
presbyter;  the  presbyter  using  the  form  of  words,  ‘See  that 
what  thou  singest  with  thy  mouth,  thou  believest  also  in  thine 
heart,  and  that  what  thou  believest  in  thine  heart,  thou  con- 
firmest  also  in  thy  life.’  ” 

The  estimation  in  which  the  services  of  these  canonical 
singers  were  held,  appears  from  the  institution  of  schools  for  their 
instruction  and  training,  and  the  great  attention  which  was  paid 
to  these  schools  and  their  presidents.  Such  schools  existed  as 
early  as  the  sixth  century,  (Gregor.  Turon.  de  Mir . S.  Martini , 
lib.  i.  c.  33.)  But  the  most  celebrated  was  that  founded  at 
Rome,  by  Gregory  the  Great,  which  was  the  model  of  many 
others  afterwards  established.  The  primicerius,  or  prior  scholse 
cantorum,  the  head  of  such  an  establishment,  was  a man  of  con- 
siderable dignity  and  influence  in  the  church. 
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OF  OSTIARII,  OR  DOOR-KEEPERS. 

The  institution  of  tt vXtopoi,  ostiarii,  door-keepers,  appears  not  to 
have  been  either  of  very  early  origin,  or  of  long  continuance,  in 
the  church.  The  order  began  to  be  spoken  of  by  some  writers 
in  the  fourth  century ; and  it  appears  to  have  become  extinct 
about  three  or  four  centuries  afterwards. 

The  manner  of  their  designation  to  their  office,  or  ordination, 
in  the  Latin  church,  is  mentioned  in  the  fourth  council  of 
Carthage,  (c.  9.)  “ When  a door-keeper  is  ordained,  let  the 

bishop,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  archdeacon,  deliver  to  him  the 
keys  of  the  church,  saying,  ‘Behave  thyself  as  one  who  must 
give  account  to  Ood  of  the  things  that  are  kept  locked  under 
these  keys.’ 

“ Their  office,”  says  Bingham,  “ is  commonly  said  to  consist 
in  taking  care  of  the  doors  of  the  church  in  the  time  of  divine 
service,  and  in  making  a distinction  betwixt  the  faithful,  and  the 
catechumens,  and  excommunicated  persons,  and  such  others  as 
were  to  be  excluded  from  the  church.  But  I confess  that  this  is 
more  than  can  be  made  out  from  ancient  history;  at  least  in 

reference  to  the  state  and  discipline  of  many  churches 

All  that  the  door-keepers  could  have  to  do  in  this  matter,  was 
only  to  open  and  shut  the  doors  as  officers  and  servants  under 
the  deacons,  sub-deacons  and  deaconesses,  and  to  be  governed 
wholly  by  their  direction.  It  belonged  to  them,  likewise,  to  give 
notice  of  the  times  of  prayer,  and  church  assemblies ; which,  in 
time  of  persecution,  required  a private  signal  for  fear  of  discovery: 
and  that,  perhaps,  was  the  first  reason  for  instituting  this  order 
in  the  church  of  Rome,  whose  example,  by  degrees,  was  followed 
by  other  churches.  However  it  be,  their  office  and  station  seems 
to  have  been  little  more  than  that  of  clerks  and  sextons  in  our 
modem  churches.”  Augusti,  however,  refers  the  institution  to 
the  Disciplina  Arcani. 

The  Ostiarii  were  sometimes  called  Mansionarii,  and 
Janitores. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

OF  INFERIOR  SERVANTS  OF  THE  CHURCH  AND  CLERGY. 

Thb  inferior  officers  whose  names  most  frequently  occur  in 
the  writings  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  are  the  following : — 

1.  Komaral,  copiatse  or  fossarii,  undertakers  and  grave - 
diggers , whose  office  was  to  take  care  of  funerals,  and  provide  for 
the  decent  interment  of  the  dead. 

The  derivation  of  the  Greek  name  is  somewhat  doubtful. 
Some  deduce  it  from  Koiria,  rest , Koira&iv  to  rest ; others  from 
Kom&v  to  labour ; and  others  again  from  kottctos,  mourning . 
Jerome  calls  them  fossarii,  and  reckons  them  as  the  lowest  order 
of  clerici,  (Hieron.  De  Sept . ordin.  Eccl.)  Augustin  entitles 
them  fossores  (Augustin,  c.  Crescent . lib.  iii.  c.  21,  and  Ep . 241). 
These  titles  are  evidently  assigned  to  them  from  their  office  of 
digging  graves.  In  Justinian’s  Novels  (43,  49,)  they  are  called 
Lecticarii,  from  their  carrying  the  corpse  or  bier  at  funerals.  In 
the  latter  place,  it  is  said  that  the  order  was  first  appointed  by 
Constantino*  and  restored  afterwards  by  Anastasius. 

The  laws  sometimes  styled  them  collegiati,  collegiate*,  and 
decani,  deans.  They  were  called  by  the  former  of  these  names, 
most  probably,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  having  been  incor- 
porated into  a kind  of  society  at  Constantinople;  but  the  reason 
of  the  latter  name  has  not  been  ascertained. — (Cod.  Justin,  lib. 
i.  tit.  2,  leg.  4 ; lib.  xi.  tit.  17 ; Con.  Theodos.  lib.  vi.  tit.  33, 
leg.  1.) 

At  Constantinople,  certain  revenues  of  land  were  settled  upon 
this  society,  in  order  that  the  poor  might  have  a decent  inter- 
ment, without  expense  to  their  friends.  But  in  other  places,  it 
is  likely  that  the  copiat®  were  maintained  partly  out  of  the 
common  stock  of  the  church,  and  partly  by  their  own  labour. 

2.  Parabolani.  These  were  officers  appointed  to  attend  upon 
the  sick.  It  is  supposed  that  their  name  is  derived  from  Ipyov 
vrapafioXov,  i.  e.,  a dangerous  office,  or  from  trapa/SdWeaOac, 
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t . e.9  to  run  a great  risk,  to  expose  one's  life  to  danger ; with 
reference  to  the  hazard  which  they  incurred  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties,  especially  during  the  prevalence  of  infectious  or 
pestilential  diseases.  Or  the  name  may  have  been  given,  for  the 
same  reason,  with  allusion  to  the  TrapdfioXoi,  those  desperate 
men  who  used  to  hire  themselves  out  to  fight  with  wild  beasts  in 
the  amphitheatre ; a name  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was 
applied  to  those  undaunted  Christians  who  exposed  themselves 
to  martyrdom  in  the  profession  or  defence  of  their  religion.  (See 
above,  Book  ii.  chap.  2,  sect.  2.) 

These  officers  appear  to  have  been  employed  especially  in 
Egypt  and  Asia  Minor ; countries  which  were  peculiarly  subject 
to  epidemical  diseases.  Their  numbers  were  considerable ; and 
were  sometimes  abridged,  in  consequence  of  their  having  been 
Implicated  in  civil  commotions.  (See  Cod.  Theodos.  lib.  xvi. 
tit.  2,  leg.  42,  43;  Cod.  Justin,  lib.  i.  tit.  3,  leg.  18;  Coll . 
Constitut . Eccl . lib.  i.  tit.  3,  c.  18 ; Cone . Chalced.  Act  i.)  In 
the  west,  during  the  middle  ages,  spiritual  fraternities  and 
sisterhoods  arose,  which  discharged  the  duties  assigned  elsewhere 
to  the  parabolani. 

3.  Ilapafiovdpvoc  or  mansiondrii,  whose  office  is  uncertain ; 
custodies  locorum  sanctorum , keepers  of  sacred  places;  sceuophy- 
laces,  or  ceimeliarchw , keepers  of  sacred  vessels,  utensils,  and  such 
precious  things  as  Were  laid  up  in  the  sacred  repository  of  the 
chttroh ; kppLevevral,  or  interpreters.  Who  rendered  one  language 
into  another,  where  need  required,  fbr  edification  of  the  people, 
or  for  the  service  of  the  church ; notarii,  notaries , who  reported 
the  examinations  and  trials  of  martyrs  and  confessors,  prepared 
protocols  for  the  synods,  and  acts  of  the  councils,  and  Otherwise 
fulfilled  the  office  of  secretaries ; apofcrisiarii,  or  responsales , resi- 
dent in  the  imperial  city,  who  transacted  business  in  the  name 
of  foreign  churches ; dseonomi , stewards,  whose  office  was  to  take 
care  of  the  revenues  of  the  Church,  especially  during  the  vacancy 
of  a bishopric. 

4.  Other  inferior  Officers,  concerned  chiefly  with  the  care  of 
the  ehurch,  or  of  sacred  vessels,  are  mentioned  by  comparatively 
modern  writers.  Such  were  the  sacrist®,  custodes,  parafrsenarii, 
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matricularii.  (See  Durandi  Ration . Lit.  Off.  lib.  ii.  c.  1,  n. 
14;  Lecret.  Greg.;  Concil.  Later.  5;  Du  Cange,  Ordo  St. 
Victor;  Cceremon . Rom.  lib.  i.  sect.  2;  Mabillon  Mus.  Ital. 
tit.  2.)  The  parafraenarii  were  the  coachmen  or  grooms  of  the 
superior  clergy. 

5.  Svy/ceWoij  syncelli,  spiritual  advisers  of  bishops  and 
patriarchs. — Syndici,  or  defensores,  whose  office  it  was  to  watch 
over  the  rights  of  the  church, — to  act  as  superintendents  of  the 
copiatre, — and  to  see  that  all  clerks  attended  the  celebration  of 
morning  and  evening  service  in  the  church.  Much  dispute  has 
arisen  respecting  their  quality  and  functions.  See  Bingham, 
Book  iii.  chap.  11. — Cancellarii,  chancellors;  whom  Bingham 
supposes  to  have  had  some  such  office  in  the  church,  as  those  of 
the  same  name  in  the  state,  and  who  acted  as  guards  of  the 
judge's  consistory ; but  some  suppose  them  to  havo  been  identical 
with  the  defensores. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

OF  ORDINATION. 

§ 1.— Origin  and  Nature  of  the  Rite. 

As  the  office  of  Christian  pastors  and  teachers  was  derived,  not 
from  any  of  the  Levitical  institutions,  but  rather  from  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Jewish  synagogue,  as  it  existed  after  the  return 
from  the  Babylonish  captivity;  so  was  also  the  method  of  their 
ordination  or  appointment  to  their  office.  It  has  been  shown  by 
Selden  (Le  Synedr . Hebr.  lib.  ii.  c.  7,)  and  Vitringa  ( De  Syna - 
gog . Vet.  lib.  iii.  p.  i.  c.  15)  that  the  presidents  and  readers  of 
the  synagogue  were  appointed  to  their  office  with  the  solemn 
imposition  of  hands ; and  that  this  custom  is  to  be  traced  to 
Exod.  xxix.,  Lev.  viii.,  and  similar  passages.  In  a later  period  of 
the  church,  we  find  the  introduction  of  the  customs  of  anointing, 
investing  with  the  sacred  garments,  and  delivering  the  sacred 
vessels  into  the  hands  of  the  person  ordained  (Exod.  xxix.  24; 
Lev.  xxi.  10;  Numb.  iii.  3),  in  accordance  with  the  Levitical 
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ceremonies  which  took  place  at  the  consecration  of  the  priests 
and  high  priests. 

The  terms  xeLP° T0V^a  and  ordinatio,  are  derived  from  the 
civil  customs  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  words  ordinatio 
and  ordinare  are  used  in  the  common  ecclesiastical  sense  of  ordi- 
nation and  to  ordain , by  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Optatus,  and  Leo 
the  Great.  Jerome,  in  like  manner,  explains  “ordinare1’  by 
“ ordines  sacros  et  ecclesiasticos  conferre,  quod  faciunt  episcopi.” 
Ordo,  corresponding  to  the  Greek  ra£i9,  is  the  word  commonly 
used  by  the  Latin  writers  of  the  middle  ages,  Greek  writers  use 
the  terms  ctyopurpibs  (a  setting  apart),  and  tcaOUpoaat, 9 {conse- 
cration). 

The  first  passage  of  the  New  Testament  in  which  we  read  of 
the  ordination  (properly  so  called)  of  ministers  to  any  office  in 
the  church,  is  Acts  vi.  1 — 7,  which  contains  an  account  of  the 
appointment  of  seven  deacons  in  the  church  of  Jerusalem ; (with 
which  compare  Mark  xvi.  18 ; Acts  viii.  14,  18, 19,  20;  ix.  10— 
19.)  And  we  have  further  accounts  of  the  appointment  and 
ordination  of  ecclesiastical  officers  in  Acts  xiii.  1 — 4;  xiv.  23; 
1 Tim.  iv.  14;  v.  22;  2 Tim.  i.  6.  In  the  first  Epistle  to 
Timothy,  St.  Paul  reminds  him  of  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of 
the  presbytery;  but  in  the  second  Epistle,  he  speaks  of  the  laying 
on  of  his  own  (the  apostle’s)  hands.  The  Roman  canonists 
maintain  that  two  separate  ordinations  are  here  spoken  of,  the 
former,  in  which  Timothy  was  ordained  priest  by  the  presbytery, 
and  the  latter,  in  which  he  was  made  bishop  by  the  apostle;  but 
many  Protestant  interpreters  suppose  that  St.  Paul  refers  to  only 
one  ordination ; and  that  the  imposition  of  his  own  hands,  and 
of  those  of  the  presbytery,  formed  a concurrent  act,  performed  at 
one  and  the  same  time. 

The  church  always  regarded  a formal  and  solemn  dedication 
of  ministers  to  their  office,  as  a useful  and  even  necessary  custom. 
It  was  a rule  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  church,  that  all  things 
should  be  done  eiaxvpovtos  /cal  /card,  ra^tv  (1  Cor.  xiv.  40, 
conf.  33,)  decently , and  in  order.  The  ministry  of  the  word 
(Sia/covla  rod  \6yov , ol/covop,ia  rov  xaplcrp,a ror,  Upovpyla ,) 
was  deemed  a sacred  office,  and  the  election  and  appointment  of 
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ministers  (xsiporovla)  was  viewed  as  a solemn  transaction. 
Forms  of  ordination  are  found  in  the  earliest  liturgies  of  both 
eastern  and  Western  churches.  The  different  sects  of  reputed 
heretics  and  schismatics  (the  Donatists  not  excepted)  observed 
the  ceremony  of  ordination. 

§ 2. — Disqualifications  and  Qualifications  for  Ordination. 

The  church  used  every  precaution  in  order  that  none  but  fit 
persons  should  be  ordained  to  the  sacred  ministry.  Hence  per- 
sons of  the  following  classes  were  declared  incapable  of  receiving 
ordination. 

1 . Women.  This  rule  was  in  accordance  with  the  apostolic 
precept,  1 Cor.  xiv.  34,  35;  1 Tim*  ii.  11,  12*  (Const.  Apost.  lib. 
iii.  c.  9;  confi  Tertull.  de  Prescript . Harr . c.  41 ; De  Bapt.  e. 
17;  Epipiian.  Harres.  Lxxix.  n.  3,  4;  Harres.  Lxix.  n.  2.)  The 
appointment  of  deaconesses  did  not  interfere  with  this  rule* 
since  they  had  no  share  in  administering  the  word  and  sacra- 
ments1. They  were  ordained  to  their  office  in  the  earlier  ages  of 
the  church  (Const.  Apost.  lib.  viii.  c.  19;  Cone.  Nic.  i.  o.  19; 
Cone * Choked,  c.  15;  Cone.  Trullan.  c.  14,  40;  Sozomen,  Hist * 
Ecd.  lib.  viii.  o.  9) ; but  this  custom  was  afterwards  discontinued, 
(Cone.  Araus.  i.  c.  26 ; Cone.  Epaon.  e.  21 ; Cone * Aurel.  ii.  c.  18). 

2.  Catechumens.  The  cases  of  Ambrose,  Nectarius,  Euche- 
rius,  Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  and  others,  were  exceptions ; but  the 
rule  was  generally  observed,  that  none  but  a full  member  of  the 
church  (Fidelis),  or  one  who  had  been  baptised  and  not  excom- 
municated, could  be  ordained  to  the  sacred  ministry* 

3.  Neophytes'* 

1 K a\  Sti  fiiv  AtaxovLcr(Ta>v  ray  pa.  Uparutfr  Cone.  Laodic.  can.  9.  Cofl- 
cc tt\v  ds  rf)v  (KKkrjaiay,  aXX*  6v%\  ds  veniens  non  est,  nee  ratio,  nee  diset- 
ro  UparevdP,  ov8«  n ririxupd*  arirps-  plina  patitur,  ut  temere  vel  leviter 
ire ivf  (v(K(v  bi  (T(pv6rvjros  rov  yvvw-  ordinetur,  aut  Episcopus,aut  Presbyter, 
K(lov  yivovs,  5 &C  Spav  Xovrpov,  fj  iirt-  ant  Diaconus,  qni  NeopbytuS  est.  • . • 
(rtefyaos  nd&ovsi  J)  ndvov,  tcai  Srs  yvp-  Bed  hi,  quorum  per  longmn  temptis 
vtoBdrj  a&pa  yvpaiovi  ukl  pfj  vtt6  difbp&v  examinata  sit  vita,  et  merita  fne- 
UpovpyovvTotv  6(i)0(ir)9  dXX*  vjtA  ttjs  rint  comprobata.  Conc.\  Sardio.  c.  10 ; 
blcLK0V0V(TT)s.  Epiphan.  Harres.  79,  Conf.  Gregor.  M.  Epist.  lib.  iv.  ep. 
n.  3.  60;  lib.  viL  ep.  3;  Justin.  Nov.  c. 

* bdtf  vpdatffarov  [vpoa^arm^  1;  Nov.  137,  c.  1;  Cono.  Paris . a.  d. 
<fxorur6(yras  npocayardai  cV  ray  part  829,  can  5. 
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4.  Energumonsi  including  all  persons  Of  Weak  intellect,  or 
disordered  in  mind. 

5.  Penitents;  including  all  persons  who  had  ever  been  subject 
to  the  censure  of  the  church,  even  though  absolution  may  have 
been  obtained. 

6.  All  persons  who  had  notoriously  led  a vicious  or  scandalous 
life  after  baptism  (Canon.  A post,  can.  61 ; Conoil . Neoccesar . c.  8, 9; 
Nioen . c.  2;  IUiberit , c.  80;  Origan  contra  Cols . lib.  iii,  p.  142). 

7.  Persons  who  exercised  such  trades  or  professions  as  disqua- 
lified from  the  reception  of  baptism. 

8.  Slaves , and  such  Freedmen  as  continued  to  owe  any  alle- 
giance to  their  masters.  These  persons  were  excluded  not  on 
account  of  the  lowness  of  their  condition,  or  any  supposed  infe- 
riority; but  simply  because  it  was  deemed  inexpedient  to  appoint 
to  the  ministry  any  persons  who  were  not  entirely  at  liberty  to 
discharge  its  duties,  and  whose  services  could  not  be  at  all  times 
commanded. 

9.  Soldiersy  (Cone.  Tolet.  i.  c.  8;  Innocent  I.  Ep.  xxiii.  c.  4; 
ii.  c.  2,)  persons  serving  in  civil  offices , or  who  by  virtue  of  their 
estates  were  bound  to  bear  such  offices  (curiales),  (Innocent  I. 
Ep.  iv.  c.  9;  xxiii.  c.  6),  and  Advocates , (Innocent  I.  Ep.  xxiii. 
o.  6.)  These,  also,  were  excluded  on  the  ground  not  of  moral,  but 
of  civil,  incapacity. 

10.  All  maimed  or  deformed  persons , especially  eunuchs . But 
this  rule  was  subject  to  many  exceptions  and  limitations*. 
(Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  vii.  c.  32;  Soorat.  Hist*  Eccl.  vi.  15 ; 
Sozomen.  Hist.  Eccl.  viii.  24 ; Cone.  Hie . can.  1.) 

11 . Persons  teho  had  contracted  a second  marriage \ This  law 


9 'Ed*  ns  Apdtrrjpos,  tj  rbv  6<f>0akp6v} 
fj  tA  cffteXof  iMrXrfyfUvot,  os  di  4mr 
jnuTKotrrjgy  ytptaOw  oh  ybp  <r&- 

fjutros  avrhv  puUvct,  dXXa  ftoXvcr- 
p6r  Kaxfros  di  [&y,  gal  rv<f>\6s,  ^ yi- 
pMho  hrUrKOirot,  oty  (^kpXafifUvot, 
dXX*  Zra  fj^rh  foxXipriacrrucA  irapcpno- 
di(ijrcu.  Canon.  Apott . can.  77* 

4 None  vero  et  aeeundee  et  terti®  et 
quart®  nnpti®,  ut  de  pluribus  taoeam, 
repeviimtur,  et  non  ignoramus,  quod 
tale  conjugium  ejiciet  nos  de  regno 


Dei.  8icut  enim  ab  eccleeiasticis  dig- 
nitatibus  non  soiutn  fomicatio,  sed  et 
nupti®  repeUunt,  neque  enim  Episco* 
pus,  neo  Presbyter,  nee  Diaconus,  neo 
Vidua  possunt  esse  digami : sioforsitan 
et  de  coetn  primitirorum  immacula- 
tonnnque  eodesi®,  qu®  non  habet 
maculam,  neque  rugam,  ejicietur  diga- 
mus  j non  quo  in  ®ternum  initiator 
inre*nrifumf  sod  quo  partem  noa  babeat 
in  regno  Dei.  Oaiexx.  Horn.  17  fe 
Luc. 
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was  made  with  especial  reference  to  1 Tim.  iii.  2;  Tit.  i.  6. 
Bingham  enumerates  three  different  opinions  among  the  ancients, 
concerning  disqualification  on  account  of  digamy;  the  first,  That 
all  persons  were  to  be  refused  orders,  as  digamists,  who  were 
twice  married  after  baptism ; the  second,  That  the  rule  extended 
to  all  persons  twice  married,  whether  before  or  after  baptism;  the 
third  (and  most  probable),  That  the  apostle  by  digamists  meant 
polygamists,  and  such  as  married  after  divorce.  He  adds  that  no 
vow  of  celibacy  was  required  of  the  clergy,  as  a condition  of 
their  ordination,  during  the  first  three  centuries.  (Antiq.  book  iv. 
ch.  5.) 

12.  Persons  who  had  been  baptized  in  time  of  sickness , or 
under  some  urgent  necessity  (clinici,)  {Gone.  Neocwsar . c.  12);  and 
those  who  had  been  baptized  by  heretics  ( Cone*  IUiberit.  3.  51 ; 
Innocent  I.  Ep.  xxii.  c.  4);  but  this  with  an  exception  in  favour 
of  baptism  received  at  the  hands  of  Novatians  and  Donatists 
{Cone.  Nic.  c.  8).  This  rule  grew  out  of  date  after  the  general 
prevalence  of  infant  baptism. 

13.  Persons  guilty  of  Simoniacal  conduct,  i.  e.  of  using  bribery, 
or  any  unfair  means,  in  order  to  obtain  ordination.  The  term 
Simony  (Simonia,  or  Simoniaca  hseresis),  in  this  sense,  was  made 
current,  if  not  first  used,  by  Gregory  the  Great,  who  also  intro- 
duced the  threefold  classification — munus  a manu,  a lingua,  ab 
obsequio — which  was  afterwards  established  by  law.  But  the 
evil  practice  whioh  this  term  denotes,  namely,  that  of  buying  and 
selling  appointments  to  spiritual  offices,  or  the  obtaining  of  them 
by  unfair  and  dishonourable  means,  such  as  bribery,  services,  or 
the  like,  existed  in  the  church  long  before  the  time  of  Gregory, 
having  taken  its  rise  as  soon  as  the  times  of  persecution  were 
ended,  and  when  spiritual  offices  began  to  be  attended  with  honour 
or  profit.  Even  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  this  species 
of  iniquity  is  recognised  and  severely  denounced ; all  parties  con- 
cerned in  such  nefarious  traffic  being  threatened  with  complete 
excommunication*.  In  the  fifth  century,  this  infamous  crime  was 


5 Ei  nr  (ntarKOTTOi  bik  xprjfiarwv  tt}s 
a£las  ravrrjs  r/Kpartfs  ytvtjnu,  fj  Trpetr- 
Pvt epos,  fj  duucorof,  Ka6aip€ia$a>,  kcu 


airrbs,  Ka\  6 Xfiporovrjcras,  Kal  skkott - 
TftrBcD  tt)S  Kounavtas  o>ff  IlfMo v 6 Mayor 
dird  (pov  n erpov.  Canon.  A post.  c.  22. 
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aptly  denoted  by  the  term  Xpurre/Airopela  (impia  ex  Christo 
nundinatio),  trafficking  vnth  Christ  (Theodoret,  Hist.  Ecd . lib.  i. 
o.  4);  a much  better  word  than  Simony,  inasmuch  as  the  crime 
of  Simon  Magus  does  not  exactly  correspond  to  the  wicked 
practice  denoted  by  that  term,  either  in  its  original  acceptation,  or 
in  the  sense  which  it  acquired  after  the  time  of  Gregory  VII., 
when  .it  was  generally  applied  to  the  interference  of  temporal 
princes  in  the  disposal  of  the  higher  dignities  and  emoluments  of 
the  church. 

“The  church  inflicted  very  severe  censures  upon  all  such 
as  were  found  guilty  of  Simony.  The  Council  of  Chalcedon 
decreed  (can.  2),  ‘that  if  any  bishop  gave  ordination,  or  an 
ecclesiastical  office  or  preferment  of  any  kind,  for  money,  he 
himself  should  lose  his  office,  and  the  party  so  preferred  be 
deposed/  And  the  reader  may  find  several  other  constitutions  of 
the  same  import  in  those  called  Apostolical  Canons,  the  Council 
of  Constantinople  under  Gennadius  a.d.  459,  the  second  Council 
of  Orleans,  the  second  of  Bracara,  and  many  others.  The 
imperial  laws,  also,  were  very  properly  contrived  to  prevent  this 
abuse;  for  by  one  of  Justinian’s  laws  it  was  enacted,  ‘that, 
whenever  a bishop  was  to  be  chosen,  the  electors  themselves 
take  an  oath,  and  insert  it  into  the  election-paper,  that  they 
did  not  choose  him  for  any  gift,  or  promise,  or  friendship,  or  any 
other  cause,  but  only  because  they  knew  him  to  be  a man  of  the 
true  Catholic  faith,  and  an  unblameable  life,  and  good  learning,’ 
(Justin.  Novel.  cxxiii.  c.  1.)  And  in  another  of  his  laws,  where 
this  same  injunction  is  repeated,  it  is  further  provided,  ‘ that  the 
party  elected  shall  also  at  the  time  of  his  ordination  take  an  oath 
upon  the  holy  Gospel,  that  he  neither  gave  nor  promised,  by 
himself  or  other,  nor  hereafter  will  give,  to  his  ordainer,  or  to  his 
electors,  or  any  other  person,  anything  to  procure  him  an  ordina- 
tion,’ (Novel,  cxxxvii.  c.  2.)  And  for  a bishop  to  ordain  another 
without  observing  the  rule  prescribed,  is  deposition  by  the  same 
law,  both  for  himself  and  the  others  whom  he  ordained.”  (Bing- 
ham, Antiq.  book  iv.  ch.  iii.  § 14.)  These  laws  are  directed  to  a 

In  many  Greek  manuscripts  the  last  I Latin  translation  has  only  “ sicut  Simon 
clause  is  entirely  omitted.  The  old  | Magnus  a Petro.” 
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good  end ; but  they  force  upon  us  a conviction  of  the  sad  truth 
that  in  the  time  of  Justinian  the  church  was  the  seat  of  cor- 
ruptions  which  must  have  taken  their  rise  at  a still  earlier  period. 

Besides  the  observance  of  these  negative  rules,  or  the  absence 
of  disqualification,  it  was  necessary  in  order  to  ordination  that 
certain  positive  regulations  should  he  complied  with,  or  that 
persons  to  be  ordained  should  possess  some  real  and  definite 
qualifications. 

1.  They  were  required  to  be  of  a certain  age.  The  rules  of  the 
early  church  concerning  the  canonical  or  legitimate  age  for  ordina- 
tion were  undoubtedly  borrowed  from  the  Jewish  institution ; the 
age  of  twenty-five  years  required  for  the  Levites  being  adopted  for 
deacons,  and  that  of  thirty  years  required  for  the  priests  being 
applied  to  presbyters  and  bishops.  In  the  Apostolical  Constitu- 
tions (lib.  ii.  c.  1.)  the  age  of  at  least  fifty  years  is  required  for  a 
bishop ; and  we  find  reference  made  to  this  rule  by  Boniface  in 
the  eighth  century.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  at  no  very  late 
period  this  law  had  grown  out  of  date,  and  the  term  of  thirty 
years  was  fixed  as  the  lowest  canonical  age  for  a bishop,  as  well 
as  for  a presbyter.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  exceptions  even  to 
this  rule  were  sometimes  made  in  favour  of  persons  of  a lower 
age.  Thus  we  are  told,  that  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  and  his 
brother  Athenodorus  were  raised  to  the  episcopal  dignity  while 
they  were  young  men,  (Euseb.  Hist.  Ecd.  lib.  vi.  c.  30) ; and 
the  general  rule  was  perhaps  dispensed  with  in  the  case  of 
Acholius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  (Ambros.  Ep.  60,)  Athanasius, 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  (Theodoret  Hist . Ecd.  lib.  ii.  o.  26,) 
Paul,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  (Socrat.  Hist.  Ecd.  lib.  ii.  o.  5.)  , 
and  Remigius,  bishop  of  Rheims,  (Hincmari.  Them.  Vit ♦ 
JRemig.)  ; — but  as  the  youth  of  these  persons  is  alluded  to  only  in 
general  terms,  it  is  possible  that  they  may  have  attained  the  age 
of  thirty  years  before  they  were  made  bishops.  Athanasius, 
indeed,  who  was  elected  to  succeed  Alexander,  in  the  year  326, 
could  hardly  have  been  thirty  years  old  at  that  time;  but  as  he  was 
considered  very  young  to  be  chosen  to  the  episcopal  office,  it  is  ' 
probable  that  the  canonical  age  for  a bishop  was  then  higher  than 
thirty  years,  at  least  in  the  church  of  Alexandria.  In  Justin. 
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Novell.  Constit.  123,  o.  1,  the  lowest  canonical  age  for  a bishop 
is  fixed  at  thirty-five  years ; but  in  Novell.  137,  c.  2,  at  thirty. 
The  Roman  bishops  Siricius  (Ep.  i.)  and  Zosimns  (Ep.  i.) 
required  as  the  lowest  age,  for  a deacon  thirty  years,  for  a pres- 
byter thirty-five,  and  for  a bishop  forty-five, 

The  age  at  which  our  blessed  Lord  entered  at  his  ministry 
was  frequently  alleged  as  the  reason  for  fixing  thirty  years  as  the 
canonical  age  for  presbyters  and  bishops. — (Cone.  Neoeassar. 
c.  11 ; Agath . c.  17 ; Tolet.  iv.  c.  19 ; Arelat.  iv.  c.  1.)  The 
Council  of  Trent  fixed  the  age  for  the  deaconate  at  twenty-three ; 
for  the  priesthood  at  twenty-five6. 

Children  were  sometimes  appointed  to  the  office  of  reader ; 
but  by  the  laws  of  Justinian  none  were  to  be  appointed  under 
twelve  years  of  age.  (Nov.  Const.  123.) — The  age  for  sub-deacons, 
aeolyths,  and  other  inferior  officers,  was  fixed  sometimes  at 
fourteen  years,  sometimes  at  fifteen,  eighteen,  twenty,  or  twenty- 
five. 

2.  They  were  obliged  to  undergo  an  examination , which 
related  to  their  faith,  morals,  and  condition. — (Basil  M.  Ep. 
iiv ; Cone.  Nicam.  a.d.  325,  c.  2,  6,  10;  Cone . IUiberit.  o.  76; 
Cone.  Neoeassar.  c.  9.)  This  examination  was  conducted  chiefly 
by  the  bishops ; but  the  concurrence  of  the  people  was  requisite, 
in  order  to  the  admission  of  a candidate7.  A remarkable  testi- 
mony to  the  feet  of  its  having  been  usual  to  publish  the  names  of 
candidates  for  holy  orders,  is  given  by  the  Roman  historian, 
Lampridius,  in  his  Life  of  Alexander  Severus 8.  Afterwards,  the 
examination  extended  to  the  qualifications  of  the  party  to  be 


6 Nullus  impoaterum  ad  subdiaco- 
natus  ordinem  ante  vigeshnum  secun- 
dum, ad  diaconatus  ante  vigesimum 
tertium,  ad  presbyteraius  ante  vige- 
fimum  quintum  rotaiis  sum  annum 
promoveatur.  Sciant  t&men  episcopi, 
non  singulos  in  ea  rotate  constitutes 
debere  ad  hoe  ordines  aasumi,  sed 
dignoa  duntaxat,  et  quorum  probata 
vita  senectus  sit — C<mo.  Trident . Sets. 
xxiii.  c,  1^. 

7 Ut  nullus  clericus  ordinetur  non 


probtfus  vet  episooporum  examine  vet 
populi  testimonio , (Cone.  Carihag.  a.  d. 
398,  can.  22.) — Prrosident  apud  nos 
probati  quique  seniores,  honorem  is- 
turn  non  pretio,  sed  testimonio  adepti, 
(Tertull.  Apolaget.  c.  39.) — Episco- 
pus  deligatur  plebe  prrosente,  quro 
singulorum  vitam  plenissime  novit  et 
uniuscujusque  actum  de  ejus  conversa- 
tione  perspexit.  (Ctfeiak,  Ep.  68, 
67-) 

| 8 See  Note  3,  in  page  282. 
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ordained,  in  respect  of  orthodoxy  and  learning*.  By  a law  of 
Justinian,  every  candidate  for  holy  orders  was  required  to  give  in 
a testimonial  or  account  of  his  faith,  in  his  own  handwriting,  as 
well  as  to  take  the  oath  against  simony10.  And  a council  held 
in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century  enacted,  that  every  pres- 
byter should  go  through  a course  of  preparation  or  probation, 
previously  to  ordination11. 

3.  It  was  a rule,  that  no  person  should  he  appointed  to  the 


9  Qui  episcopus  ordinatus  est,  antea 
examinetur : si  nature  sit  prudens, 
si  docilis,  si  moribus  tempo ratus,  si 
vita  castus,  si  sobrius,  si  semper 
suis  negotiis  vacans,  [aL  cavens],  si 
humilis,  si  afiabilis,  si  misericors,  si 
literatus,  si  in  lege  Domini  instructus, 
si  in  Scripturarum  sen9ibus  cautus,  si 
in  dogmatibus  ecclesiasticis  exercita- 
tus,  et  ante  omnia,  si  fidei  documenta 
verbis  simplicibus  afferat  [asserat]. 
Quaerendum  etiam  ab  eo  ; si  novi  vel 
veteris  Testamenti,  id  est  legis  et 
proplietarum  et  apostolorum,  unum 
eundemque  credat  auctorem  et  Deum ; 
si  Diabolus  non  [per  conditionem  sed 
per  arbitrium  fact  us  sit  malus.  Cone, 
Carth.  iv.  c.  1. — Quando  episcopus  or- 
dinationes  facere  disponit,  omnes,  qui 
ad  sacrum  minis terium  accedere  vo- 
lunt,  feria  quarta  ante  ipsam  ordina- 
tionem  evocandi  sunt  ad  civitatem, 
una  cum  arckipresby tens,  qui  eos 
repraesentare  debent.  Et  tunc  epis- 
copus a latere  suo  eligere  debet 
sacerdotes  et  alios  prudentes  viros, 
gnaros  divince  legis,  et  exercitatos  in 
ecclesiasticis  sanctionibus,  qui  ordi- 
nandorum  vitam,  genus,  patriam, 
aetatem,  institutionem,  locum  ubi  edu- 
cati  sunt,  si  sint  bene  literati,  si  in- 
structi  in  lege  Domini,  diligenter 
investigent,  ante  omnia  si  fidem  ca- 
tholicam  firmiter  teneant,  et  verbis 
simplicibus  asserere  quean  t.  Ipsi 
autem,  quibus  hoc  committitur,  cavere 
debent,  ne  aut  favoris  gratia,  aut 


cujuscunque  muneris  cupiditate  illecti 
a vero  devient,  et  indignum  et  minus 
idoneum  ad  sacros  gradus  suscipiendos 
episcopi^  manibus  applicenL  Cone* 
Nannetense,  a.  d.  658.  can.  11. 

10  Exigi  etiam  ante  omnia  ab  eo, 
qui  ordinandus  est,  libellum,  ejtu  pro- 
pria tcriptione  compUctentem  qua  ad 
rectam  ejut  fidem  pertinent . Enuntiari 
etiam  ab  ipso  et  sanctam  oblationis 
formulam,  quae  in  sancta  communione 
fit,  earn  quae  fit  in  baptismate  preca- 
tionem,  et  reliquas  ) deprecationes. 
Jusjurandwn  autem  suscipere  eum,  qui 
ordinatur,  per  divinas  scriptures,  quod 
neque  per  se  ipsum,  neque  per  aliam 
personam,  dedit  aut  promisit,  neque 
posthac  dabit,  vel  vocanti  ipsum,  vel 
his,  qui  sacra  pro  eo  suffragia  fecerunt, 
vel  alii  cuiquam  ordinationis  de  ipso 
faciendm  nomine.  Si  quis  autem  prae- 
tor memoretam  observationem  episco- 
pus ordinetur,  jubemus  et  ipsum 
omnibus  modis  episcopatu  dejici,  et 
eum,  qui  contra  talem  observationem 
eum  ordinare  ausus  fuerit.  Justi- 
nian Nov.  Constit.  137.  c.  2. 

11  Presbyterum  ordinari  non  debet 
ante  legitimum  tempos,  hoc  est,  ante 
xxx  setatis  annum ; sed  priusquam  ad 
presbyteretus  consecrationem  accedat, 
maneat  in  episcopio  discendi  gratia 
officium  8uum  tarn  diu,  donee  possint 
et  mores  et  actus  ejus  animadverti ; et 
tunc,  si  dignus  fuerit,  ad  sacerdotium 
promoveatur.  Cone • Turon,  3,  a.  d. 
813,  c.  12. 
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higher  offices  of  the  churchy  without  having  gassed  through  the 
inferior  degrees xi.  This  rule,  which  at  one  time  furnished 
matter  for  a dispute  between  the  churches  of  Rome  and  Constan- 
tinople, was  generally  observed ; exceptions  to  it  being  admitted> 
for  the  moat  part,  only  in  extraordinary  cases. 

4.  Every  one  was  to  be  ordained  to  some  special  charge , for  the 
exercise  of  spiritual  functions,  in  some  specified  church  or  place1’. 
Exceptions  to  this  rule,  as  in  the  cases  of  Paulinus  and  Jerome, 
were  rare14. 

5.  Every  spiritual  person  teas  required  to  remain  in  the  diocese 
in  which  he  teas  ordained . This  rule  related  especially  to  bishops. 
It  was  not  strictly  observed. 

6.  The  clerical  tonsure  was  not  made  requisite  until  the  Mid 
of  the  fifth  century,  or  the  beginning  of  the  sixth.  In  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries  we  find  it  censured  as  unbecoming  spiritual 
persons,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  among  the  tokens  of  penance. 
(Optat.  Mjllbv.  Be  Schism . Donat . lib.  ii.  c.  22 ; Hixson.  Com* 
ment.  in  Ezech.  c.  44.) 

§ 3. — Administration  of  the  Rite. 

The  testimony  of  the  ancient  church  is  in  few  points  so  clear  and 
decided,  as  in  recording  the  rule,  that  the  bishop  was  regarded  as, 
ex  officio,  the  regular  minister  of  ordination.  At  an  early  period, 
the  power  of  ordaining  was  vested  in  the  bishop  or  governing 


11  Ut  e*  laico  ad  gradum  aaoerdotii 
ante  nemo  venial,  nisi  prius  in  offioio 
lectorati  vel  subdiaconati  disciplinam 
eccleeiasticam  discat,  et  sic  per  singulos 
gradus  ad  sacerdotinm  venial.  Cone, 
Bracar,  2,  a.  d.  563,  c.  20. 

19  Mrfiira  air  eX*\v pivot  (absolute) 
X*tporo*€ur(ku  prjre  wpcafimpov,  pfjn 
dubcorov,  fxifTO  SXmt  rtvh  rmv  ev  cVocAiy- 
truurriKip  rdyparr  cl  l&uc&s  (specia- 
lity) f’v  *KKkrj<rtq  irAcof,  f)  K&prjt,  tj 
paprrvpiy,  Pf  povwmjpUp,  6 *c  iporoiwy/ic- 
poo  firucripbrroiTO*  Tovs  di  cbroXvrwr 
XttpoTOvovpcvovt  h pwrr  ff  &yla  wvobot 
aKvpov  fxtiP  Thv  TOtavryv  x*ipoO*<riav, 
koI  prjdapov  bwacrOai  ivcpyciv  s<f>  vfipd 


too  xilPorovhroeros,  Cone . Choked . 

d.  451,  c.  6;  Con£  Cone,  Valent* 
c.  6. 

14  Ea  condition©  in  Barcinonenai 
ecclesia  consecrari  adduotus  sum,  nt 
ipsi  ecclesi®  non  allig&rer;  in  sacerdo- 
lium  tantum  Domini,  non  in  locum 
eodesue,  dedieatns.  Paul  in  vs,  Ep. 
4.  ad  Sever. — Cenf.  Sozomcv,  Hiei . 
Reel,  lib.  vL  e.  34 ; Tbiodobxt.  Hiei. 
Rel.  c.  3.  Jerome  was  ordained  pres- 
byter lor  the  ehvureh  of  Antioch  ; al* 
though  he  did  not  confine  himself  to 
local  ministrations;  ©oaf.  Hismox, 
Ep.  61,  ad  Pammaeh.  / Ep,  110. 
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presbyter,  or  at  least  it  was  arranged  that  no  ordination  by  a 
presbyter  could  be  valid,  without  episcopal  concurrence  and 
assent.  The  canons  of  councils,  for  the  most  part,  attribute  the 
power  of  ordaining  to  the  bishop  without  further  remark,  (Cane. 
Hie.  c.  19;  Antioch,  c.  9;  Chalced.  c.  2;  Carthag.  iii.  c.  45  ; iv. 
c.  3 ;)  and  early  ecclesiastical  writers  often  expressly  assert,  that 
ordination  is  valid  only  when  performed  by  a bishop.  Thus 
Chrysost.  Horn.  xi.  in  1 Ep.  ad  Timoth.;  Horn.  i.  in  Ep.  ad  Phil.; 
where  it  is  distinctly  said,  that  a presbyter  possessed  no  power  of 
ordaining.  (See  also  Hieronymi  Epist.  85  ad  Evagr.  Epi- 
phanius  (Hcerez.  lxxv.  n.  4.)  represents  it  as  an  error  of  Aerius, 
that  he  desired  to  place  bishops  and  presbyters  on  an  equal 
footing.  (See  Book  iii.  chap.  3,  sect.  5.)  Ordinations  by 
presbyters  were  frequently  declared  invalid.  (Cone.  Sardic. 
c.  19;  Cone.  Hispal . ii.  c.  5;  Athanas.  Apol.  c . Ar .)  The 
ordinations  of  Novatians,  Donatists,  and  other  reputed  heretics  or 
schismatics,  were  admitted  as  valid,  on  condition  that  they  were 
administered  regularly  (rite),  that  is,  by  a bishop.  And  the 
only  right  in  the  matter  of  ordination  which  belonged  to  pres- 
byters, was  that  of  assisting  the  bishop  in  ordaining  their  fellow- 
presbyters15. 

Ordination  was  administered  in  the  church,  in  the  presence 
of  the  congregation;  any  more  private  administration  was 
regarded  as  an  abuse,  (Greg.  Naz.  Carm.  de  Vita  sua ; Socrates, 
Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  iv.  c.  29.) 

No  fixed  seasons  for  ordination  were  appointed  during  the 
first  four  centuries ; the  rite  was  performed  at  any  part  of  the 
year,  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  church.  During  the 
same  period  we  find  no  certain  rules  restricting  the  performance 

1S  Presbyter  cum  ordinatur,  episcopo  I an tem  idem  agebant  omnes,  quia 
eran  benedicente  et  manum  super  caput  tamen  prseibat  episcopus  et  quasi  ejus 
ejus  tenente,  etiam  omnes  presbyteri  auspiciis  res  gerebatur,  ideo  ipsius 
qui  praesentes  sunt,  manus  suas  juxta  | dicebatur  ordinatio.  Unde  veteres 
manum  episcopi  super  caput  illius  te-  hoc  stepe  habent,  non  differre  alia  re 
Beaut ; Cone.  Carth.  iv.  c.  4. — Presby-  ! ab  episcopo  presbyterum,  nisi  quia 
teros  quoque  et  diaconos  sola  manuum  ! ordinandi  potestatem  non  habeat. 
impositione  ordinabant;  sed  suos  pres-  | Calvin.  Instit.  Bel.  Chr.  lib.  iv.  c.  4, 
by  teros  quisque  episcopus  cum  presby-  1 § 15. 
terorum  collegio  ordinabat.  Quanquam  | 
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of  thi&rite  to  the  Lord's  day;  » law  which  afterwards  prevailed, 
(Leonis.  M.  (?)  Ep . Lxxxi.  ad  Diosom.  c.  .1;  Gblas.  Ep.  ix. 
c.  11.)  It  was  then  usually  administered  at  die  time  of  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper  (Cone.  Laodic . e.  5 ; Thbodoret. 
Hist.  Eccl.  c.  13);  the  candidate  kneeling  before  the  table. 
(Theodorbt  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  4,  c.  15 ; Dionys.  de  Hierarch.  Eccl. 
c.  5 ; Contempt,  iii.  n.  7,  8.) 

Candidates  for  the  ministry,  having  prepared  themselves  by 
prayer  and  fasting,  were  ordained  by  the  bishop  with  prayer  and 
imposition  of  hands,  (i'triOefris'xeLp&Vi'xeipoOeala  or  xeiporovla'*.) 
No  mention  of  the  additional  ceremony  of  anointing  is  found  in 
any  laws  or  regulations  of  the  church  anterior  to  the  ninth 
century;  Innocent  III.  ( Decret . lib.  i.  tit.  15,)  and  Durandus, 
(Rational.  Div . Off.  lib.  i.  c.  8,)  are  the  first  who  treat  of  the  use- 
fulness, necessity,  and  mystical  signification  of  unction  at  ordination. 
It  has  been  said,  that  some  traces  of  this  custom  are  found  in  the 
age  of  Gregory  the  Great ; it  is  certain,  however,  that  its  general 
adoption  must  be  assigned  to  a later  period. — The  ceremony  of 
delivering  the  sacred  vessels,  ornaments,  and  vestments,  to  the 
parties  ordained,  (investiture,)  was  not  established  as  a whole, 
until  the  seventh  century ; although  several  particulars  of  it  may 
be  traced  to  an  earlier  date,  being  mentioned  in  the  records  of 
the  third  and  fourth  centuries.  The  idea  is  evidently  borrowed 
from  the  Levitical  institutions ; and  it  is  well  known  that  the 
Gregorian  era  was  distinguished  by  the  assimilation  of  the 
Christian  to  the  Jewish  hierarchy.  (Concerning  similar  or  rather 
corresponding  ceremonies  of  investiture,  observed  at  the  ordina- 
tion or  appointment  of  the  inferior  ministers  or  officers,  see  above, 
ehap.  ix.  xii.)  The  party  ordained  was  signed  with  the  sign 
of  the  cross17;  and  was  embraced,  after  his  ordination,  by 


14  Some  make  a distinction  between 
\(ipo6«ria  and  x(i porovia,  supposing 
that  the  former  denoted  the  ordinary 
imposition  of  hands,  as  at  baptism,  con- 
firmation, mid  absolution,  while  the 
latter  was  restricted  to  imposition  of 
hands  at  ordination. 

17  Kav  avaytvvrjBijvat  6*77,  (rravpbs 
rrapayivtrat,  Kav  Tpa<f>rjvai  rr)v  pvaruc r)V 


cKtlikjv  rpoffnjv,  Kav  x€iporovrj0r}vait  kav 
ortovv  ( T€pov  noirjaaiy  rravraxov  rovro 
rfjs  viicr) s rjpiv  rraplararcu  ovpf$o\ov. 
Ch&ysost.  Horn.  66,  in  Matth. — Thus 
also,  in  Dionys.  Areop.  <U  Hier.  Eccl. 
c.  6,  imposition  of  hands  is  called  not 
only  acppayis  (consignatio),  but  also 
(rravpoeibrjs  (K^payis  (consignatio  cru- 
ciformis,  i.  e.,  in  forma  crucis). 

T 2 
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the  ordaining  minister  and  his  assistants,  with  the  kiss  of  cha- 
rity, (Const.  Apost.  lib.  viii.  c.  5 ; Dionys.  Areop.  de  Hier . 
Eccl.  o.  5.) 

§ 4. — Forms  op  Prater  used  at  Ordinations. 

The  Apostolical  Constitutions  (lib.  viii.)  prescribe  the  fol- 
lowing forms  of  prayer  to  be  used  at  the  ordination  of  bishops, 
presbyters,  deacons,  deaconesses,  subdeacons,  and  readers. 
They  are  probably  compositions  of  the  fourth  century ; and  may 
be  regarded  as  patterns  of  the  forms  generally  used  at  that  period 
pf  the  Christian  church18. 

Prayer  at  the  Ordination  of  a Bishop . 

O eternal  and  almighty  Lord  God,  the  only  unbegotten  and 
supreme,  who  art  from  eternity,  before  all  time  and  all  things; 
thou  who  hast  need  of  nothing,  and  art  exalted  far  above  a^  cir- 
cumstances and  events ; thou  who  art  the  only  true,  the  only  wise, 
the  highest  over  all;  whose  nature  is  inscrutable,  and  whose 
knowledge  is  without  beginning ; thou  who  alone  art  good,  and 
with  whom  no  one  may  compare ; thou  who  knowest  all  things, 
before  they  come  to  pass ; thou  from  whom  no  secrets  are  hid, 
whom  no  one  can  approach  unto,  whom  no  one  can  command ; 
O thou  God  and  Father  of  thine  only-begotten  Son,  our  Lord 
and  Saviour ; thou  who  through  time  hast  created  all  things,  and 
who  upholdest  and  preservest  all ; thou  father  of  mercy,  and  God 
of  all  consolation ; thou  who  dwellest  in  the  highest,  and  regardest 
the  things  that  are  below;  thou  who  hast  given  to  the  church  its 
bounds  by  the  incarnation  of  thy  Christ,  with  the  testimony  of 
the  Comforter,  by  thine  apostles,  and  by  the  bishops  here  present 
by  thy  grace ; thou  who  from  the  beginning,  amongst  the  first 

18  Concerning  these  Ordination  ser-  ferent  churches,  so  it  is  most  reason* 
vices, ‘Bingham  observes  Very  properly:  able  to  suppose  the  primates  or  metro- 
— “ It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  one  politans  had  different  forms  of  conse* 
and  the  same  form  was  used  in  all  oration,  though  there  are  now  no  re- 
churches ; for  every  bishop  having  mains  of  them  in  being,  to  give  us  any 
liberty  to  frame  his  own  liturgy,  as  further  information.”.— Antiq.  book  ii. 
there  were  different  liturgies  in  dif-  chap.  11,  sect.  9. 
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men,  didst  for  the  good  of  thy  people  appoint  priests,  even  Abel, 
Seth,  Enos,  Enoch,  Noah,  Melchizedek,  and  Job; — thou  who 
didst  choose  thy  faithful  servants  Abraham  and  the  other  patri- 
archs, Moses,  Aaron,  Eleazar,  and  Phineas,  and  didst  appoint 
from  among  them  prinoes  and  priests  for  the  service  of  the  cove- 
nant; who  didst  make  Samuel  both  priest  and  prophet,  who 
didst  not  leave  thy  sanctuary  without  ministers  and  attendance, 
and  didst  show  favour  unto  those  whom  thou  didst  cause  to 
minister  to  thy  glory; — we  beseech  thee  to  pour  out  now  through 
us,  by  the  mediation  of  thy  Christ,  the  power  of  thine  almighty 
spirit,  which  is  given  through  thy  beloved  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and 
which  he  imparted  to  thine  holy  apostles,  according  to  thy  will, 
O eternal  God.  Grant,  O thou  searcher  of  the  heart,  that  this 
thy  servant,  whom  thou  hast  chosen  to  the  office  of  a bishop, 
may  feed  thy  holy  flock  in  thy  name,  and  may  serve  thee 
unblameably  as  thine  high  priest,  day  and  night ; and  that  he, 
propitiating  thy  countenance,  may  gather  unto  thee  the  number 
of  those  who  shall  be  called,  and  may  present  the  offerings  of  thy 
holy  church.  Grant  unto  him,  O Lord  Almighty,  by  thy  Christ 
and  the  communication  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  he  may  have 
power  to  remit  sins  according  to  thy  commandment,  to  confer 
orders  (BcSovat  icXripovs)  according  to  thy  appointment,  and  to 
loose  every  bond  (irama  avvSeafiov)  according  to  the  power 
which  thou  didst  grant  unto  thine  apostles.  Grant  that  he  may 
please  thee  by  meekness,  purity  of  heart,  constancy,  sincerity, 
and  a blameless  conversation ; that  so  he  may  offer  unto  thee 
the  pure  and  unbloody  sacrifice  which  thou  hast  appointed  by 
Christ  in  the  sacrament  of  the  new  covenant,  and  as  the  offering 
of  a sweet-smelling  savour,  through  thy  dear  Son  Jesus  Christ, 
our  God  and  Saviour,  through  whom  be  unto  thee  glory,  honour, 
and  adoration,  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  now  and  for  ever.  Amen. 

Prayer  at  the  Ordination  of  a Presbyter. 

O almighty  Lord,  our  God,  who  by  Christ  hast  created  aU 
things,  and  dost  preserve  them,  upholding  all  by  him;  seeing 
that  he  who  hath  power  to  create,  hath  power  also  to  uphold; 
thou,  0 God,  dost  provide  for  the  immortals  by  thy  guardianship 
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alone,  but  for  mortals  by  ruling  their  spirits  by  laws,  and  supply- 
ing their  bodily  wants ; look  down  now,  we  beseech  thee,  upon 
thy  holy  church,  assist  its  growth,  and  increase  the  number  of 
its  rulers.  Give  them  power  to  work,  by  word  and  deed,  for  the 
edification  of  thy  people.  Oh ! look  now  upon  this  thy  servant, 
who  has  been  chosen  into  the  presbytery  by  the  suffrage 
and  judgment  of  all  the  clergy ; replenish  him  with  the  spirit  of 
grace  and  counsel,  that  he  may  aid  and  govern  thy  people  with  a 
pure  heart.  As  thou  didst  once  graciously  look  down  upon  thy 
chosen  people,  and  didst  command  Moses  to  choose  elders,  and 
didst  fill  them  with  thy  Spirit,  so  grant,  Lord,  that  now  the  Spirit 
of  grace  may  remain  undiminished  among  us;  that  this  man,  being 
plentifully  provided  with  healing  powers  and  instructive  words, 
may  teach  thy  people  with  meekness,  may  serve  thee  with  a pure 
heart  and  a willing  mind,  and  perform  the  sacred  service  uu- 
blameably  for  the  good  of  thy  people ; through  thy  Christ,  to 
whom,  with  thee  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  glory,  honour,  and 
adoration,  for  ever.  Amen1*. 


Prayer  at  the  Ordination  of  a Deacon . 

O almighty  God,  who  alone  art  true,  who  art  rich  in  blessing 
to  all  who  call  upon  tliee  faithfully,  terrible  in  thy  decrees,  wise 
in  thy  thoughts,  of  great  power  and  majesty : — Hear,  O Lord, 
our  prayer,  accept  our  supplications,  and  cause  thy  face  to  shine 
upon  this  thy  servant,  who  has  been  chosen  to  thy  service.  Fill 
him  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  power,  with  which  thou 
didst  replenish  Stephen  the  witness  and  follower  of  the  sufferings 
of  Christ.  Grant  that  he,  having  fulfilled  the  office  committed 
to  him  acceptably,  steadfastly,  unblameably,  and  without  rebuke, 
may  be  worthy  of  a higher  degree  (fiel&vo?  fiaOpov) ; through 
the  mediation  of  thine  only-begotten  Son,  to  whom,  with  thee 


" The  words  which  the  Roman 
church  makes  to  be  the  most  neces- 
sary and  essential  part  of  a priest’s 
ordination,  namely,  * Receive  thou 
power  to  offer  sacrifice  to  God,  and  to 
celebrate  mass  both  for  the  living  and 


the  dead/  were  not  in  any  of  the  an- 
cient forms  of  consecration.”  Bing. 
Antiq,  book  ii.  chap.  19,  sect.  17 ; with 
reference  to  Cone,  Carth,  iv.  c.  3 ; 
(Djonys.)  de  Eccf,  Hierarch . c.  5,  part 
ii. ; Bishop  Burnet,  Of  Ordination, 
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and  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  glory,  honour,  and  adoration,  for  ever. 
Amen. 


Prayer  at  the  Ordination  of  a Deaconess. 

O eternal  God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
creator  of  man  and  woman ; thou  who  didst  replenish  with  thy 
Spirit,  Miriam,  Deborah,  Hannah,  and  Hulda;  thou  who  wast  not 
ashamed  that  thine  only-begotten  Son  should  be  bom  of  a woman; 
thou  who  didst  appoint,  in  the  tabernacle  and  the  temple,  female 
watchers  of  thy  holy  gates ; — look  now,  we  beseech  thee,  upon 
this  thine  handmaid,  who  has  been  chosen  to  the  service  (of  the 
church) ; grant  unto  her  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  cleanse  her  from 
all  pollution  of  the  flesh  and  spirit,  that  she  may  fulfil  the  office 
committed  unto  her  acceptably,  to  thy  glory,  and  to  the  honour 
of  thy  Christ ; to  whom,  with  thee  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  be 
honour  and  adoration,  for  ever.  Amen. 

Prayer  at  the  Ordination  of  a Subdeacon . 

O Lord  God,  the  creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  of  all 
things  that  are  therein,  who  didst  appoint  in  thy  tabernacle 
attendants  (veco/eopovs)  and  overseers  of  the  sacred  vessels,  look 
now  upon  this  thy  servant  appointed  to  the  office  of  a subdeacon, 
and  grant  unto  him  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  he  may  reverently 
handle  the  vessels  employed  in  thy  worship  (rw v Xeirovpyt/c&v 
a ov  vKevav))  and  in  all  things  perform  thy  will ; through  thy 
Christ,  to  whom,  with  thee  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  glory  and 
adoration,  now  and  for  ever.  Amen. 

Prayer  at  the  Ordination  of  a Reader. 

O eternal  God,  who  art  rich  in  grace  and  mercy,  who  dost 
display  thy  goodness  and  providence  in  thy  works,  and  hast  pre- 
served the  number  of  thine  elect; — look  now  upon  this  thy 
servant,  who  has  been  chosen  to  read  the  holy  Scriptures  to  thy 
people,  and  grant  unto  him  the  holy  and  prophetic  Spirit.  As 
thou  didst  once  instruct  thy  servant  Ezra  to  read  thy  law  to  thy 
people,  so  now  instruct  this  thy  servant,  we  beseech  thee?  and 
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grant  that  ho,  having  faithfully  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office, 
may  be  counted  worthy  of  a higher  degree ; through  Christ,  to 
whom,  &ci0. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

OF  APPOINTMENT  TO  ECCLESIASTICAL  OFFICES. 

The  various  modes  of  electing  persons  to  ecclesiastical  offices  may 
be  reduced  to  the  following  heads : — 

§ l.< — Election  by  the  Votes  of  a whole  Church. 

Some  suppose  that,  in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  the  whole 
church  or  congregation  took  part  in  electing  their  teachers  and 
governors.  In  confirmation  of  this  opinion  they  appeal  to  the 
fact,  (Acts  i.  15,  seq.)  that  even  the  apostles  themselves  did 
not  proceed  to  elect  another  m the  room  of  Judas  Iscariot,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem.  And  they  remark 
that,  on  occasion  of  the  election  of  the  seven  deacons  in  the  same 
church,  recorded  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  Acts,  “ the  twelve 
called  the  multitude  of  disciples  unto  them,  and  said,  . • . 

Look  ye  out  seven  men — and  the  saying  pleased  the  whole  multi - 


10  “In  the  Greek  church,  Habertus 
(Archieratic.  par.  iv.  obs.  1),  thinks 
readers  were  ordained  with  the  impo- 
sition of  hands ; but  among  the  Latins 
without  it.  The  author  of  the  Consti- 
tutions prescribes  a form  of  prayer  to 
be  used  with  imposition  of  hands"; 
but  whether  that  was  the  practice  of 
all  the  Greek  church  is  very  much 
questioned.  In  the  Latin  church  it 
was  certainly  otherwise.  The  Council 
of  Carthage  (Cone.  Carth.  iv.  c.  8), 


" Of  the  right  hand  only  (rfji/  xetpa.) 

-Bn. 


speaks  of  no  other  ceremony  but  the 
bishop's  putting  the  Bible  into  his 
hands  in  the  presence  of  the  people, 
with  these  words,  ‘Take  this  book, 
and  be  thou  a reader  of  the  word  of 
God,  which  office  if  thou  fulfil  faith- 
fully and  profitably,  thou  shalt  have 
part  with  those  that  minister  in  the 
word  of  God.’  And  in  Cyprian’s  tame, 
they  seem  not  to  have  had  so  much  us 
this  ceremony  of  delivering  the  Bible 
to  them ; but  they  were  made  readers 
by  the  bishop's  commission  and  depu- 
tation only  to  such  a station  in  the 
church.”  Bingham,  Antiq.  book  iii, 
chap.  5,  sect.  3. 
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twde,  «&d  they  those  Stephen,  &c.,  whom  they  set  before  the 
apostles : and  when  they  had  prayed,  they  laid  their  hands  on 
them.”  But  it  has  been  said,  in  reply,  that  these  instances  relate 
only  to  the  appointment  of  apostles,  and  of  overseers  of  the  poor; 
and  that  there  does  not  exist  in  the  New  Testament  any  trace  of  the 
election  of  bishop  or  presbyter  by  the  lay  members  of  a church ; 
whereas  it  appears  on  the  contrary,  from  Acts  xiv.  23;  2Tim.ii.  1 ; 
and  Tit.  i.  5,  that  the  apostles  themselves  appointed  presbyters, 
and  that  St.  Paul  empowered  and  commissioned  Timothy  and 
Titus  to  do  the  same.  In  reply  to  this  again,  it  has  been  urged 
that  the  word  tv,  in  these  passages  of  Scripture,  refers 

to  the  work  of  confirmation  and  ordination,  and  by  no  means 
excludes  the  idea  of  a previous  election  or  nomination  by  the 
whole  church.  The  apostle,  in.  giving  his  directions,  presupposes 
that  Timothy  and  Titus,  to  whom  he  committed  the  ordination, 
designation,  or  solemn  investment,  of  presbyters  elect,  would 
proceed  in  the  same  manner  as  himself  and  other  apostles  had 
done  in  similar  cases ; and  that  they  would  make  it  a rule  to 
say  in  effect,  “ Look  ye  out  among  you  men  of  honest  report 
that  is  to  say,  that  they  would  not  appoint  any  presbyter  over 
the  members  of  a church,  without  their  previous  knowledge  and 
approbation  of  the  person  to  be  appointed.  That  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  churches  was  demanded  on  other  occasions  also,  is 
evident  from  Acts  xv.  1 i.  15 ; 1 Cor.  v.  2;  2 Cor.  ii. ; 
1 Cor.  viii.  19,  20,  and  other  passages  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  best  interpreter  of  the  intention  of  the  apostle,  and  the 
oldest  witness  in  this  matter  whom  we  have  the  opportunity  of 
consulting,  is  Clemens  Romanus  (?)  (Ep.  ad  Corinth.  § 44.)  This 
writer,  in  speaking  of  the  succession  of  pastors  to  their  office, 
mentions  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the  church  concerning 
the  person  who  should  fill  the  place  of  a deceased  pastor, 
grounded  upon  previous  trial  or  experience  of  his  fitness  for  the 
office;  and  makes  it  evident  that  in  his  time  there  was  an  active 
jco-operation  of  the  church  in  the  appointment  of  its  ministers ; 
not  merely  a power  of  negativing  an  appointment  made  by  some 
independent  authority1. 

1 The  apostles  appointed  bishops  and  deacons, — Kai  ftrra£v  imvoprjv  Mwkcktiv, 
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In  the  writings  of  Cyprian,  likewise,  we  find  the  most  une^ 
quivocal  testimony  to  the  fact  of  the  concurrence  of  the  people 
in  the  election  of  bishops  and  presbyters*.  The  respectful  title 
of  parentes , which  was  given  by  the  bishops  to  their  constituents 
the  people,  serves  to  indicate  the  influence  possessed  by  the  latter 
with  reference  to  the  appointment  of  their  ministers.  (Ambros. 
Comment . in  Luc . lib.  viii.  c.  17.) 

We  have,  moreover,  the  testimony  of  a profane  writer  on 
this  subject.  Lampridius,  in  his  Life  of  Alexander  Severue 
(c.  45),  relates  that  this  emperor,  who  reigned  from  a.  d.  222  to 
235,  gave  the  people  a negative  vote  relating  to  the  appointment 
of  procurators,  or  chief  presidents  of  provinces,  in  imitation  of 
the  Christians  and  Jews  in  the  appointment  of  their  priests’. 
It  may  be  observed,  on  reference  to  this  passage,  that  it 


emeus  lav  Koiprj8axTivt  di a&cfrnmu  trepoi 
htbotupaa  pivot  av&pts  rrjv  Xei rovpylav 
avrinv.  Tovs  ovv  KaraoTaOivras  vtt 
(Ktivonvy  § pcra£i>  i xf>  iriponv  iWoylponv 
avbpcnv,  aweuboKTjauaTjs  rrjs  (KKkrjaias 
rtdoijs,  Ka\  XdTovpyrjaavra s dpipirroos 
r<£  rtoipvlyn  tov  Xpiarov  ptra  rcnrctvo- 
\ PpocrvvTjSj  Tj(Tv\ons  Kai  dftavavcrcos, 
pcpaprvprjpcvovs  re  rroXkois  \p6vois 
virb  iravrcov,  tovtovs  ov  ducaicos  vopi- 
£opev  drtofta\ea6ai  rrjs  Xfirovpyias. 
Clem.  Rom.  Ep.  (1)  ad  Corinth . § 44. 

* Quod  et  ipsum  vidimus  de  divina 
auctoritate  descender©  ut  sacerdoe 
plebe  pnesente  sub  omnium  oculis  de- 
ligatur,  et  dignus  atque  idoneus  publico 
judicio  ac  testimonio  comprobetur.  . . 
Coram  omni  synagoga  jubet  Deus  con- 
stitui  sacerdotem,  id  est,  instruit  atque 
ostendit  ordinationes  sacerdotal es  non- 
nisi  sub  populi  ass  is  tent  is  conscientia 
fieri  oportere,  ut  plebe  praesente  vel 
detegantur  malorum  crimina,  vel  bono- 
rum  merita  praedicentur,  et  sit  ordi- 
natio  justa  et  legitima,  quse  omnium 
suffragio  et  judicio  fuerit  examinata. 
Quod  postea  secundum  divina  magis- 
teria  observatur  in  Actis  Apostolorum. 

. . . Nec  hoc  in  episcoporura  tan  turn 
et  sacerdotum,  sed  et  in  diaconorum 


ordinationibus  apostolos  fecisse  ani- 
madvertimus.  . . Quod  utiqne  idcirco 
tarn  diligenter  et  caute  convocata  plebe 
tota  gerebatur,  ne  quis  ad  altaris 
ministerium,  veladsacerdotalem  locum, 
indignus  obreperet  Cyprian.  Ep.  68. 
— Fact  us  est  autem  Cornelius  episcopus 
de  Dei  et  Christi  ejus  judicio,  de  cleri- 
comm  pene  omnium  testimonio,  de 
plebis,  qum  tunc  adfuit,  suffragio,  et  de 
sacerdotum  antiquorum  et  bonorum 
virorum  collegio,  cum  nemo  ante  se 
factua  esset,  cum  Fabiani  locus,  id  est, 
cum  locus  Petri  et  grad  us  cathedrae 
sacerdotalis,  vacaret : quo  occupato  de 
Dei  voluntate,  atque  omnium  nostrum 
consensione  firmato,  quisquis  jam 
episcopus  fieri  voluerit,  foris  fieri 
necesse  est,  nec  liabeat  ecclesiasticam 
ordinationem,  qui  ecclesice  non  tenet 
unitatem.  Id.  Ep.  52. 

* Alexander  Sevems,  ubi  aliquos 
voluisset  vel  rec tores  provinciis  dare, 
vel  pnepositos  facere,  vel  procuratores, 
id  est,  rationales,  ordinare,  nomina 
eoruin  proponebat,  hortans  populum, 
ut  si  quis  quid  liaberet  criminis,  pro- 
baret  manifestis  rebus;  si  non  pro- 
basset, subiret  poenam  capitis:  dice- 
batque  grave  esse,  cum  id  Christiani 
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establishes  no  more  than  the  right  of  negativing  or  rejecting  an 
appointment ; and  the  expression  “ in  prsedicandis  sacerdotibus,” 

44  in  proclaiming  or  announcing  their  priests,”  implies  merely  that 
an  election  which  had  already  taken  place,  was  submitted  to  the 
notice  and  approbation  of  the  people.  And,  in  fact,  it  seems  to 
have  been  usual  for  the  clergy  or  presbytery  (or  the  retiring 
bishop  or  presbyter),  to  propose  or  nominate  a person  to  fill  the 
vacant  office ; and  then  this  proposal  or  nomination  was  followed 
by  the  suffrages  of  the  people, — suffrages  not  merely  testimonial, 
but  really  judicial  and  elective. 

Instances,  however,  occur,  in  which  there  was  no  kind  of 
propositio,  or  pnedicatio,  i.  e.,  nomination;  but  in  which  the 
people  of  their  own  accord,  and  by  acclamation,  elected  indivi- 
duals to  the  office  of  presbyter  or  bishop.  Thus  Ambrose,  even 
before  he  was  baptized,  was  called  by  the  people,  or  lay  members, 
of  the  church  of  Milan,  to  the  office  of  bishop,  and  was  compelled 
to  undertake  that  office,  (Paulin.  Vit.  Ambrose  Rufin.  Hist. 
Eccl.  lib.  ii.  c.  11 ; Theodoret,  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  iv.  c.  6,  7; 
Sozomen,  Hist.  Ecd.  lib.  vi.  c.  24.)  Martin  of  Tours  was 
elected  by  tho  people,  and  compelled  to  undertake  office  against 
his  own  will,  and  that  of  several  bishops.  (Sulpic.  Sev.  Vit. 
S.  Martiniy  c.  7.)  The  same  happened  to  Eustathius  at  Antioch 
(Theodor.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  i.  c.  7);  Chrysostom  at  Constantinople 
(Socrat.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  vi.  c.  2);  Eradius  at  Hippona  (August. 
Ep.  110)  ; and  Meletius  at  Antioch  (Theodor.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  ii. 
c.  31,32.) 

That  the  people  co-operated  in  the  election  of  their  presbyters 
is  evident  from  many  examples  in  ecclesiastical  history.  (See 
Hieron.  Ep.  4,  ad  Rustic ; Comment  in  Ezech.  x.  c.  23  ; Possid. 
Vit.  Augustini , c.  21 ; Siricii,  Ep.  1 ad  Himer.  c.  10.)  It  was 
ordered  by  the  fourth  council  of  Carthage  (c.  22),  that  as  the 
bishop  might  not  ordain  clerks  without  the  advice  of  his  clergy, 
so,  likewise,  he  should  require  the  consent,  co-operation,  and 
testimony,  of  the  people,  (Ut  episcopus  sine  consilio  clericorum 


ct  Judsei  facerent  in  prsedicandis 
sacerdotibus,  qui  ordinandi  sunt,  non 
fieri  in  provinciarum  rectoribus,  quibus 


et  fortunro  hominum  cominitterentur 
ct  capita.  Lamprid.  in  Vit.  Alexandri 
Severi , c.  45. 
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quorum  clerioos  non  ordinet;  ita  ut  civium  assensum  et  conni- 
ventiam  et  testimonium  quserat.) 

In  these  elections*  a regular  system  of  voting  appears  to  have 
been  sometimes  adopted;  namely,  whenever  several  different 
candidates  were  proposed  to  the  choice  of  the  people.  (Ooncil. 
Ardat.  ii.,  a.  d.  452,  c.  54 ; Concil.  Barcin.  c.  3 ; Philostoro. 
Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  ix.  c.  13 ; Gregor.  Nae.  Orat.  21.)  But,  for  the 
most  part,  approbation  or  rejection  was  signified  by  the  expres- 
sions fit , or  avdgios,  unfits  or  some  other  equivalent  to 

these.  (See  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  viii>  c.  4 ; Ambros.  De  Dignit. 
Saeerdot.  c.  5 ; Augustin.  Ep.  110 ; Euseb.  Hist . Eccl.  lib.  vi. 
c.  29 ; Philost.  lib.  ix.  c.  10.) 

§ 2. — Election  by  Visitors,  &c. 

A mode  of  election  entirely  popular,  such  as  has  been  already 
described,  was  evidently  liable  to  great  irregularities ; and  care 
was  to  be  taken  lest  the  exercise  of  this  right  should  occasion 
disturbance  and  confusion,  or  should  foment  a mischievous  party- 
spirit.  That  abuses  of  this  kind  did  actually  arise  and  proceed 
to  a considerable  extent,  appears  from  the  following  remarkable 
passage  of  Chrysostom  {De  Saeerdot.  lib.  iii.  c.  15).  “ Go  and 
witness  the  proceedings  at  our  public  festivals  {rds  SrjporeXeh 
copra?) ; in  which,  more  especially,  according  to  established  rule, 
the  elections  of  ecclesiastical  officers  (r&v  cKKXrjauurrifcxov  hp^eov 
alphreis)  take  place.  You  will  there  find  complaints  raised 
against  the  priest  (tov  iepea , i.  e.>  hrlcKoirov)^  as  numerous  and 
as  various  in  their  character,  as  the  multitude  of  those  who  are 
the  subjects  of  church-government  (r&v  apxpftiv&v  i xXr\0o?). 
For  all  those  in  whom  the  right  of  election  is  vested  split  into 
different  factions.  It  is  evident  that  there  is  no  good  under- 
standing either  among  themselves,  or  with  the  appointed  presi- 
dent, or  with  the  presbytery.  One  supports  one  man,  and  one 
another.  And  the  reason  of  this  is,  that  they  all  neglect  to  look 
at  that  point  which  they  ought  to  consider,  namely,  the  intellec- 
tual and  moral  qualification  of  the  person  to  be  elected  ( rf}? 
yfrv x fj*  TVV  dp€Tt)v).  There  are  other  points  to  which  they 
have  an  eye,  and  whereby  their  choice  is  determined.  One,  for 
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example,  says  that  it  is  necessary  to  elect  a candidate  who  is  of 
a good  family  (yiyov?  \a/jLirpov ).  Another  would  choose  a 
wealthy  individual,  because  such  a one  would  not  require  to  be 
supported  out  of  the  church  revenues.  A third  votes  for  a 
person  who  has  come  over  from  some  opposite  party.  A fourth 
uses  his  influence  in  favour  of  a relative  or  friend.  While 
another  lends  his  support  to  some  one  who  has  won  upon  him  by 
fair  speeches  and  plausible  pretensions  (xoXa/cevSorra).  But 
scarcely  any  one  pays  due  regard  to  that  which  is  really  useful, 
and  able  to  abide  the  test,  in  a spiritual  point  of  view.™ 

This  representation  applied  more  or  less  to  popular  elections, 
not  only  in  Constantinople,  but  also  in  Rome,  Alexandria, 
Antioch,  and  other  large  cities ; as  appears  from  many  historical 
records.  And  in  order  to  do  away  with  these  disorders  and 
abuses,  some  celebrated  bishops  fell  into  another  extreme,  of 
elaiming  an  independent  and  exclusive  right  of  appointing  to 
spiritual  offices.  Hereby  they  gave  offence  to  the  people,  who 
were  naturally  jealous  of  their  rights;  and  even  occasioned 
vexatious  and  turbulent  resistance4. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  people  had  been  deprived  of  the 
right  of  partaking  in  the  election  of  bishops,  by  the  fourth  canon 
of  the  Council  of  Nic®a,  a.  d.  325,  in  which  it  is  said,  Mthat  the 
presence,  or  at  least  the  consent,  of  all  the  provincial  bishops,  and 
the  confirmation  or  ratification  of  the  metropolitan,  shall  be 
necessary  to  the  election  and  ordination  of  a bishop.”  But 
Bingham  has  shown  (book  4,  chap.  2,  sect.  11),  that  by  this 
regulation  it  was  not  intended  to  exclude  any  ancient  privilege 
belonging  to  the  people,  but  only  to  establish  the  rights  of  metro- 
politans, and  provincial  bishops,  which  Meletius,  the  schismatical 
Egyptian  bishop,  had  particularly  invaded,  by  presuming  to 
ordain  bishops  without  the  authority  of  his  metropolitan,  or 


4 Indecenter  alios,  myitis  et  repug- 
nantibus  civibus,  ordinavit.  Qui  qui- 
dem,  quondam  non  facile  ab  his,  qui 
non  elegarant,  recipiebantnr,  manum 
sibi  contrahebaft  armatam  • . et  ad 
sedem  quietis  pacem  predicaturos  per 
bella  ducebat.  Valent inian  ILL; 


Nov.  XXIV,  ad  oalcem  Cod,  Theodot, — 
Exspectarentur  certa  vota  civium,  tes- 
timonia  populorom ; qnaereretur  hono- 
ratiorum  arbitriam,  electio  clericomm. 
. . Qui  prefuturus  est  omnibus,  ab 
omnibus  eligatur.  Leo.  M.  Ep.  89. 
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consent  of  his  fellow-bishops  in  the  province  of  Egypt.  That 
nothing  else  was  designed  by  that  canon  is  evident  from  this, 
that  the  same  council,  in  the  synodical  Epistle  written  to  the 
church  of  Alexandria,  expressly  mentions  the  choice  of  the 
people,  and  requires  it  as  the  condition  of  a canonical  election. 
For,  speaking  of  such  Meletian  bishops  as  would  return  to  the 
unity  of  the  Catholic  Church,  it  says,  “ that  when  any  Catholic 
bishop  died,  Meletian  bishops  might  succeed  in  their  room,  pro- 
vided that  they  were  worthy,  and  that  the  people  chose  them, 
and  the  bishop  of  Alexandria  ratified  and  confirmed  their  choice, 
(fiovov  et  a%iot  <f>alvoLVTO,  teal  6 \ao 9 alpoiro,  <rvv€m^qif>U 
fovr os  aimp  real  im<r<f>pa<yi£ovT09  rod  Trjt  'A\el*av8peiaf 
iirlerrcoirov.)  Our  learned  Bishop  Pearson  has  rightly  observed, 
that  Athanasius  himself  was  thus  chosen,  after  the  Nicene 
council  was  ended;  which  is  a certain  argument  that  the 
people's  right  was  not  abrogated  in  that  council.  . . • Two 
canons  of  the  fourth  Council  of  Carthage  comprise  the  whole 
practice  of  the  church  in  relation  to  this  matter.  The  one 
decreed,  ‘that  the  ordination  of  a bishop  should  always  be  by 
the  consent  of  four  parties,  the  clergy,  the  laity,  the  provincial 
bishops,  and  the  metropolitan,  whose  presence  or  authority  was 
principally  necessary  in  all  such  cases.'  The  other  canon  orders, 
‘ that  no  bishop  shall  ordain  any  clergyman  without  consulting 
with  his  clergy,  and  asking  the  consent,  approbation,  and  testi- 
mony of  his  people3.'  This  seems  to  have  been  the  most 
common  and  ordinary  practice  of  the  church." 

On  the  other  hand,  by  the  thirteenth  canon  of  the  Council  of 
Laodicea,  the  people  were  directly  forbidden  to  take  any  part  in 
the  election  of  the  clergy,  (irepl  tov  pif  T0I9  S%koi9  imrpenesv 
Tav  itcXoyas  iroieiaOai  tw  v peWovreov  KaOiaraaOav  eU  Up  a - 
relov,  i.e.,  concerning  the  not  intrusting  the  multitude  with  the 
choice  of  persons  to  serve  in  sacred  offices,)  But  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  we  here  read  rots  instead  of  the  ordinary 

4 Cum  consensu  clericorum  et  laico-  j episcopus  sine  comdlio  clericorum 
rum,  et  conventu  totins  provinciae  . suorum  clericos  non  ordinet;  ita  ut 
episcoporum,  maxim eque  metropolitani  civium  assensum,  et  conniventiam,  et 
vel  auctoritate  vel  prsesentia  ordinetur  testimonium  qusor&t.  Ib,  can.  22. 
episcopus.  Ccnc,  Carth,  iv.  c.  1. — Ut 
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Xaa>;  and  that  reference  appear*  to  be  made  to  such  disorderly 
elections  as  had  occurred  at  Constantinople,  Antioch,  and  else- 
where; without,  perhaps,  any  intention  to  do  away  with  a due 
and  orderly  representation  of  the  lay-members  of  the  church. 
The  decrees  of  this  council,  however,  and  especially  the  canon  in 
question,  produced  little  effect.  We  read  of  repeated  disturbances, 
which  afterwards  took  place  at  the  elections  of  the  clergy.  (See 
August.  Ep.  155;  Synesii,  Ep.  67 ; and  other  passages  collected  by 
Baronius,  Annal.  303,  n.  22  seqq.;  and  in  Baluzii  MisceU . T.  2.) 

In  the  Latin  and  especially  the  African  churches,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  introduce  better  order  and  greater  simplicity  into 
the  business  of  elections,  without  destroying  the  rights  of  the 
people,  by  the  appointment  of  interventores,  or  visitors.  But 
notwithstanding  the  recommendations  of  Symmachus  ( Ep . 5. 
c.  6),  and  Gregory  the  Great  {Ep.  lib.  ix.  Ep.  16),  this  arrange- 
ment was  neither  universally  adopted,  nor  long  continued.  A 
somewhat  similar  attempt  was  made  by  a law  of  Justinian; 
except,  indeed,  that  by  this  it  was  proposed  to  vest  the  right  of 
election  in  the  lay  aristocracy.  By  two  of  that  emperor’s  Novels 
it  is  provided,  ‘‘that  when  a bishop  is  to  be  ordained  for  any  city, 
the  clergy  and  chief  men  of  the  city  shall  meet  and  nominate 
three  persons,  drawing  up  an  instrument,  and  inserting  therein, 
upon  their  oath,  that  they  choose  them  neither  for  any  gift,  nor 
promise,  nor  friendship,  nor  any  other  cause,  but  because  they 
know  them  to  be  of  the  true  catholic  faith,  and  of  honest  life,  and 
good  learning.  # That  out  of  these  three,  one  that  is  best  qualified 
may  be  ordained  by  the  discretion  and  judgment  of  the  ordainer,” 
(who  was  usually  the  metropolitan  or  archbishop,)  Justin. 
Novell.  123,  c.  1 ; and  137,  c.  2;  Cod.  lib.  i.  tit.  3,  de  Episcop. 
leg.  42.  But  as  no  regulation  was  made  determining  who  these 
chief  men  should  be,  by  which  means  the  rights  of  the  people 
might  have  been  effectually  secured,  while  party  spirit  and 
disputes  would  have  been  avoided,  the  matter  was  left  to 
accident  or  caprice ; and  the  result  was,  that  the  right  of  election 
was  taken  from  the  people,  and  was  vested  partly  in  the  hands  of 
the  ruling  powers,  and  partly  with  the  clergy,  who  exercised  the 
right  either  by  the  bishops,  their  suffragans  and  vicars,  or  by 
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collegiate  meetings,  and  this  very  often  without  paying  any  regard 
to  the  church  or  diocese  immediately  concerned. 

The  church  sometimes  protested  vehemently  against  this 
encroachment  of  secular  power;  but  in  vain.  Remarkable  is 
the  sixth  canon  of  the  Council  of  Paris,  a.  d.  557,  to  this  effect : 
“ Seeing  that  ancient  custom  and  the  regulations  of  the  church 
are  neglected,  we  decree  that  no  bishop  be  consecrated  against 
the  will  of  the  citizens.  And  only  such  person  shall  be  deemed 
eligible  to  this  dignity,  who  may  be  appointed,  not  by  command 
of  the  prince,  but  by  the  election  of  the  people  and  clergy;  which 
election  must  be  confirmed  by  the  metropolitan  and  the  other 
bishops  of  the  province.  Any  one  who  may  enter  upon  this 
office  by  the  mere  authority  of  the  king,  shall  not  be  recognised 
by  the  other  bishops ; and  if  &qy'  bishop  should  recognise  him,  he 
must  himself  be  deposed  from  his  office.1’ 

Such  demands  for  the  restitution  of  apostolical  and  canonical 
elections  (as  they  were  called ; compare  Gregor.  Naz.  Orat . 21) 
were,  however,  but  rare,  and  were  wholly  ineffectual.  In  the 
thirteenth  century,  Innocent  III.  excluded  the  people  entirely 
from  any  share  in  the  elections ; (See  Thomassini  Eccl.  DiscipU 
P.  2,  lib.  ii.  c.  1 — 42.)  In  the  oriental  church  the  people  had  lost 
their  right  at  a still  earlier  period,  ( Concil , Nic.  2,  a.  d.  787,  c.  3; 
Concil.  QZcum.  8,  a.  d.  871,  c.  22.) 


§ 3. — Extraordinary  Modes  of  Appointment. 

There  were  also  some  extraordinary  modes  of  designation;  as, 
when  a bishop  nominated  his  successor,  which  was  a case  of 
frequent  occurrence,  (See  Sozomen.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  ii.  c.  17,  20; 
lib.  viii.  c.  2;  Theodoret  iv.  c.  26;  Socrat.  vii.  e.  46;  Augustin 
Ep.  110;  Possid.  Vit . Aug.  c.  8;)  or  when  the  nomination  was 
made  by  some  individual  unconnected  with  the  diocese,  to  whom 
a doubtful  case  may  have  been  referred  for  decision ; or  when  a 
bishop  was  appointed  for  barbarous  districts,  in  which  no  church 
had  been  formed,  (Socrat.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  i.  c.  19 ; Theodor,  lib. 
i.  c.  23  ; Rufin,  Hist.  Eccl . lib.  i.  c.  9.)  But  in  these  cases  the 
consent  of  the  people  was  presupposed,  or  obtained.  By  the 
Council  of  Antioch,  a.  d.  441,  (e.  23,)  bishops  were  forbidden  to 
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nominate  their  successors*;  but  the  practice  was  not  wholly 
discontinued ; and  by  the  fourth  canon  of  the  Synodus  Palmaris, 
held  at  Rome  in  the  year  503,  bishops  were  permitted  towards 
the  close  of  life  to  nominate  successors. 

§ 4. — Patronage. 

The  right  of  ecclesiastical  patronage  is  usually  supposed  to 
have  originated  during  the  fifth  century.  And  it  is  true  that 
it  was  then  for  the  first  time  formally  and  officially  esta- 
blished. But  we  find  that  cases  and  claims  of  this  nature 
had  existed  at  an  earlier  period.  The  first  Council  of  Orange, 
a.  d.  441,  granted  to  bishops  the  power  and  privilege  of  nomina- 
ting and  presenting  clerks  to  particular  churches,  founded  by 
themselves  in  other  dioceses  than  their  own.  Chrysostom  speaks 
of  the  custom  of  naming  founders  of  churches  in  the  prayers  of 
the  congregation.  In  the  laws  of  Justinian,  the  right  of  presen- 
tation is  granted  to  the  laity,  that  is  to  say,  to  any  “ founders  of 
churches  and  their  heirs who  were  permitted  to  nominate 
their  own  clerks,  leaving  to  the  bishop  no  power  to  ordain  any 
other,  unless  the  person  nominated  were  disqualified  by  virtue 
of  the  canons7. 

t%Eiri(TK(mov  pJf  c£ci vat  dvr  avrov 
KaBiorav  crcpov  cavrov  &tddo% ov,  /cpv 
npbs  Tjj  rckcvrp  rou  /9 iov  rvyyavrj'  ci  3c 
ti  toiovtov  ylyvotro,  dxvpov  rival  ttjv 
Kardaracriv.  ^vkarrcaBai  3c  rov  3*a- 

flOV  TOV  tKKkljaUUTTlKOVy  1Ttpl€)(OVTa,  p.TJ 

3ci v aWcos  ylvcaBat  cniaKonov,  rj  pcra 
avvodov,  Koi  cniKplactos  cniaKorrotv, 
tqjv  pcra  ri)v  Kolpijatv  rov  dvanavaa - 

pCVOV  TT)V  c(oVO‘UUt  C\6vT(OV  TOV  ITpOvd- 

ycaBai  rbv  u(iov.  Cone.  Antioch.  A.  D. 

441,  c.  23. 

7 Si  quis  episcoporum  in  alien® 
civitatis  territoria  ecclesiam  cedificare 
disponat,  vel  profundi  sui  negotio,  aut 
ecclesiastics  utilit&te,  vel  pro  quacun- 
que  sua  opportnnitate,  permissa  licentia 
eedificandi,  quia  hoc  prohibere  votum 
nefas  est,  non  prsesumat  dedicationem, 
qua)  illi  omni  mod  is  reservatur,  in 
cujus  territorio  ecclesia  assurgit : re- 
servata  sedificatori  episcopo  hac  gratia, 

u 


ut,  quos  desiderat  clericos  in  re  sua 
videre,  ipsos  ordinet  is,  cujus  territo- 
rium  sit:  vel  si  ordinati  jam  sunt, ipsos 
habere  acquiescat.  £t  omnis  ecclesia) 
ipsius  gubematio  ad  eum,  in  cujus 
civitatis  territorio  ecclesia  surrexerit, 
pertinebit  Cone.  Araus.  U.d.  441, 
c.  10;  Conf.  Cone.  Arelat.  ii.  c.  36. — 
Ei  ti  c\cis  cis  ncvrjras  dvak&aai,  ckci 
avaXtoaov  fickriov  ckci  tj  cvravBum 
Bpcyfrov  3i3 daKaikov  Bpcyfrov  Sidxovov 

koi  icpariKov  avarrjpa 

cv\ai  ckci  birjvcKcis  bid  crc-  npoaefropa 
Kaff  cKdarrjv  KvpiaKTjv  . . . Muc pbv 

cariv , cine  pot,  rb  kcu  cv  rais  ayiais 
uva<f>opais  del  to  6vopui  aov  eyKciaBai, 
koi  Kaff  CKdarrjv  fjpcpav  vnep  rrjs  K<b- 
prjs  cv\as  ylvca’Bai  npbs  rbv  Bcbv; 
Chrysost.  Horn,  xviii.  in  Act.  Apost . 
Conf.  Justin.  Novell.  123,  c.  18;  57, 
c.  2. 
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The  term  patronus,  Patron , which  has  prevailed  since  the 
fifth  century,  was  evidently  adopted  from  the  language  of  civil 
life. 

The  complete  developement  of  the  system  of  church  patronage 
was  a work  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries8.  The  general 
standing  rule  is  contained  in  these  words,  “ Patronum  faciuut 
dos,  sedificatio,  fundus;”  and  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  patron 
are  described  in  the  following  distich : 

Patrono  debetur  honos,  onus,  utilitasque  ; 

Proesentet,  pnesit,  defendat,  alatur  ogenua. 

In  most  of  the  Lutheran,  and  some  of  the  Reformed,  churches, 
the  members  of  the  church  possess  a negative  vote  concerning  the 
presentation  of  a minister,  but  no  more. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

RANK,  RIGHTS,  AND  PRIVILEGES  OF  THE  CLERGY.— 
PUNISHMENT  OF  DELINQUENTS. 


I.  Rank , Rights , and  Privileges  of  the  Clergy . 

Before  the  time  of  Constantine  the  clergy  were  not  recognised  as 
holding  any  distinct  rank  in  the  state ; but,  when  Christianity 
was  adopted  under  that  emperor  as  the  religion  of  the  Roman 
empire,  its  ministers  were  considered  as  occupying  the  place  of 
those  heathen  priests  whose  superstitions  and  observances  had 
fallen  into  disrepute.  Constantine  himself,  in  the  year  325, 


8 Thomassinus,  {De  Disciplina  Eccles. 
p.  2,  lib.  i.  c.  29,)  distinguishes  the  fol- 
lowing periods  : I.  De  jure  patronatus 
seu  de  pnesentatione  per  v.  priora 
ssecula.  II.  De  patronatu  ecclesiastico 
laicoque  sub  imperio  Chlodovsei  usque 
ad  Carolum  M.  III.  Sub  imperio 
Caroli  M.  et  Carolina  stirpis.  IV.  j 
Post  a.  c.  1000.  With  regard  to  the 
first  of  these  periods  this  author  thus 
records  the  result  of  his  inquiries 
“ IUud  ergo  ex  his  concluditur,  patro- 


natum  quidam  ecclesia*Hcum  in  occi- 
dente  fundamenta  habuisse  priinum, 
laicum  autem  inoriente  prius  emersisse, 
antequam  ejus  ulla  in  occidente  emi- 
nerent  vestigia,  saltern  quoad  jus 
prtesentandi.  Sed  hanc  patronatus 
laici  obseuritatem  inter  priora  haec 
ssBcula  abunde  compensabat  egvegia 
ilia  potestas,  qua  fruebautur  turn  laici 
in  episcoporum  aliorumque  beneficial 
riorum  electionibus  et  ordinationibus* 
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assumed  the  title  of  Pontifex  Maximus,  which  had  belonged  to 
the  heathen  emperors  before  him ; — a title  which  contributed  to 
exalt  at  once  the  imperial  and  the  episcopal  dignity,  and  served 
to  justify  the  interference  of  the  emperor  in  ecclesiastical  councils 
and  iu  the  nomination  of  bishops.  Gratian  was  the  last  emperor 
to  whom  this  title  was  ascribed. 

Besides  the  adventitious  distinction  of  external  and  secular 
rank,  the  clergy  derived  importance  from  the  exercise  of  their 
real  and  legitimate  functions,  as  inspectors  or  censors  of  public 
morals,  and  in  the  exercise  of  a spiritual  jurisdiction.  A striking 
example  of  the  power  of  ecclesiastical  authority  occurs  in  the 
history  of  the  emperor  Theodosius  the  Great.  (See  Sozom.  Hist . 
Each  lib.  vii.  c.  25 ; Theodor,  v.  o.  17 ; Rufin.  xi.  c.  18.) 

It  was  not  until  the  western  Empire  had  been  restored  by  Char- 
lemagne, that  the  bishops  attained  the  rank  of  barons  or  lords;  and 
took  part,  as  one  of  the  estates  of  the  empire,  in  the  diets  (which 
for  the  most  part,  were  also  synods),  and  other  political  affairs. 

At  an  early  period  of  his  reign,  Constantine  issued  edicts  in 
favour  of  the  Christian  clergy,  by  which  they  were  put  on  a 
footing,  in  respect  of  civil  rights,  with  the  heathen  priests. 
These  edicts  were  soon  followed  by  others,  which  gave  to  tho 
clergy  some  special  and  exclusive  privileges.  The  sons  of  Con- 
stantine confirmed  and  extended  these  grants;  and  the  losses 
which  the  clergy  sustained  under  Julian  the  Apostate  were 
amply  repaired  by  his  successors  Valentinian  III.,  Gratian 
Theodosius  the  Great,  and  others. 

The  following  are  the  chief  of  those  immunities  and  privileges 
which  were  thus  accorded  to  the  clergy. 

1.  Exemption  from  all  civil  and  municipal  offices.  (Euseb. 
Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  x.  c.  7 ; comp.  Augustin.  Ep.  68 ; Cod . Theodos. 
lib.  xvi.  tit.  2,  leg.  1,  2.)  The  same  exemptions  had  been  pre- 
viously granted  to  the  heathen  priests  and  Jewish  patriarchs. 
(Cod.  Theodos.  lib.  xii,  tit.  1,  leg.  75 ; lib.  xvi.  tit.  8,  leg.  3,  4 ; 
Symmach.  lib.  x.  ep.  54.) 

2.  Exemption  from  the  duties  of  contributing  to  the  repair 
of  highways  and  bridges,  and  of  furnishing  horses  and  carriages 
for  conveyance  of  com  for  the  soldiers,  and  such  other  things  as 
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belonged  to  the  emperor’s  exchequer.  But  the  laws  in  this 
respect  appear  to  have  varied  at  different  times,  and  in  different 
places.  Or,  perhaps,  the  persons  of  the  clergy  were  at  all  times 
free  from  these  services ; but  not  their  property. 

3.  Exemption  from  certain  taxes  and  imposts. — The  clergy 
were  not,  indeed,  exempt  from  the  ordinary  canonical  tribute  laid 
upon  men’s  goods  and  possessions,  or  what  we  should  call  pro- 
perty and  assessed  taxes.  (Athanas.  Apol.  2 ; Sozom.  Hist . Bccl. 
lib.  ii.  c.  21 ; Theodor.  Hist.  Bed.  lib.  iv.  c.  7 ; Augustin.  Serm • 
49,  de  Div.;  Cod.  Theodos.  lib.  xi.  tit.  1,  leg.  33;  lib.  xvi.  tit.  2, 
leg.  15,  40.)  But  they  were  exempt; — first,  from  that  kind  of 
capitation  or  personal  tribute  called  census  capitis,  so  far  as  this 
was  paid  “ pro  militia,”  from  which  the  clergy  were  entirely 
free; — secondly,  from  various  other  tributes  and  burdens  con- 
nected with  the  census  capitis,  such  as  the  aurum  tironicum, 
i.  e.,  money  paid  instead  of  furnishing  new  soldiers,  and  the 
equus  canonicus,  money  instead  of  horses  for  military  purposes ; 
— thirdly,  from  the  chrysargyrum,  or  lustral  tax,  a tax  levied 
upon  trade  and  commerce,  collected  every  five  years,  and  paid  in 
silver  and  gold ; — fourthly,  from  the  metatum,  or  the  burden  and 
charge  of  giving  entertainment  to  the  emperor’s  court  and  retinue 
when  they  had  occasion  to  travel,  or  to  judges  or  soldiers  as  they 
passed  from  one  place  to  another ; — and  fifthly,  from  the  colla- 
tiones  super  indictae  et  extraordinary,  i.  e.,  such  impositions  as 
the  emperors  laid  upon  the  empire,  or  any  part  of  it,  beyond  the 
ordinary  and  canonical  taxes,  upon  great  exigences  or  extraordi- 
nary occasions. 

4.  We  do  not  find  any  law  by  which  the  clergy  were 
exempted  from  military  service;  but  this  may  be  satisfactorily 
accounted  for,  by  supposing  that  such  exemption  was  presupposed 
or  understood,  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  immunities  of  the 
Jewish  and  heathen  priests.  Some  of  the  exemptions  already 
enumerated  evidently  presuppose  this.  And  the  maxim, 
44  Ecclesia  non  sitit  sanguinem,”  was  always  recognised  by  the 
state. 

5.  The  clergy  enjoyed  important  immunities  with  respect  to 
the  civil  government,  and  secular  courts  of  law. 
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No  secular  judge  could  compel  a bishop  to  appear  in  a public 
court  to  give  testimony  before  him;  but  he  was  directed  to 
send  one  of  his  officers  to  the  bishop's  house  to  take  his  testimony 
in  private ; and  even  then  the  bishop  was  not  obliged  to  give 
that  testimony  upon  oath,  as  other  witnesses  were,  but  only  upon 
his  word,  laying  the  holy  gospels  before  him.  (Cod.  Justin. 
lib.  ix*  tit.  41 ; lib.  i.  tit.  3,  leg.  7,  8 ; Cod.  Theodos.  lib.  xi. 
tit.  39,  leg.  8,  10;  Justin.  Nov.  123,  c.  7.) 

Bishops  and  presbyters  were  privileged  against  being  exa- 
mined by  scourging  or  torture,  which  was  lawful  with  regard 
to  other  witnesses. 

Besides  this,  all  the  clergy  were  exempt  from  the  cognizance 
of  the  secular  courts  in  ecclesiastical  causes.  (Cod.  Tiieodos.  lib. 
xvi.  tit.  2,  leg.  12,  23;  lib.  xvi.  tit.  12,  leg.  23;  Justin.  Nov. 
86,  c.  1 ; Ambros.  Ep.  32.)  “ To  have  a right  understanding  in 

this  matter,"  says  Bingham,  44  we  must  distinguish  the  several 
sorts  of  causes  in  which  ecclesiastical  persons  might  be  concerned. 
Now  these  were  of  four  kinds : — first,  such  as  related  to  matters 
purely  ecclesiastical,  as  crimes  committed  against  the  faith,  or 
against  the  canons,  discipline,  and  good  order  of  the  church, 
which  were  to  be  punished  with  ecclesiastical  censure; — secondly, 
such  as  related  to  mere  civil  and  pecuniary  matters  between  a 
clergyman  and  a layman ; — thirdly,  such  as  related  to  political 
matters,  as  gross  and  scandalous  crimes  committed  against  the 
laws,  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  commonwealth,  as  treason, 
rebellion,  robbery,  murder,  and  the  like,  which  in  the  laws  are 
called  atrocia  delicto; — fourthly,  such  as  related  to  lesser  crimes 
of  the  same  nature,  which  the  law  calls  levia  delicto , small  or 
petty  offences.  Now,  according  to  this  distinction  of  causes,  the 
clergy  were  or  were  not  exempt  from  the  cognizance  of  the  civil 
courts  by  the  laws  of  the  Roman  empire.  In  all  matters  that 
were  purely  ecclesiastical  they  were  absolutely  exempt. — For  all 
causes  of  that  nature  were  reserved  to  the  hearing  of  bishops  and 
their  councils,  not  only  by  the  canons  of  the  church,  but  by  the 
laws  of  the  state  also.  . . . Gothofred  is  also  of  opinion  that 

some  of  the  lesser  criminal  causes  of  ecclesiastics  were  to  be 
determined  by  the  bishops  and  their  synods  likewise 
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But,  in  greater  criminal  actions,  the  clergy  were  liable  to  the 
cognizance  of  the  secular  judges,  as  well  as  others.  {Cod.  Theod. 
lib.  xvi.  tit.  2,  de  Episcop . leg.  20,  23;  Socrat.  lib.  iv.  c.  29.) 

. * . The  case  was  much  the  same  in  all  civil  pecuniary 

Causes  which  the  clergy  had  with  laymen.  For  though  they 
might  end  all  such  causes,  which  they  had  with  one  another,  in 
their  own  courts,  or  before  a synod  of  bishops ; and  the  canons 
obliged  them  so  to  do ; yet,  if  their  controversy  happened  to  be 
with  a layman,  the  layman  was  not  bound  to  refer  the  hearing  of 
his  cause  to  the  ecclesiastical  court,  unless  he  voluntarily  con- 
sented, by  way  of  compromise,  to  take  some  ecclesiastical  persons 
for  his  arbitrators.” 

Baronius  and  the  canonists  maintained  that  the  clergy 
anciently  enjoyed  an  exemption,  not  only  in  ecclesiastical  causes, 
but  in  all  others.  But  it  has  been  abundantly  proved  that  the 
greater  civil  crimes  of  the  clergy  were  reserved  to  the  hearing  of 
the  public  courts  and  civil  judges. 

In  the  primitive  church,  bishops  were  commonly  chosen  as 
Arbitrators  of  differences  which  arose  between  Christians,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  apostolic  injunction,  1 Cor.  vi.  4.  (SrnoN,  lib. 
iii.  Ep . 12;  lib.  vi.  Ep.  2 and  4;  Synes.  Ep.  105;  Ambros.  Ep . 
24,  ad  Marcell .;  Auo.  Confess . lib.  vi.  c.  3;  Ep.  110,  147.) 
And  the  power  which  the  bishops  thus  acquired  was  afterwards 
confirmed  and  established  by  law,  when  the  emperors  became 
Christians.  (Euseb.  de  Vit.  Const,  lib.  iv.  c.  27 ; Sozom.  lib.  i. 
c.  9.)  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  “ no  cause  was  to  be 
brought  before  a bishop,  except  both  parties  agreed,  by  way  of 
compromise,  to  take  him  for  their  arbitrator.  In  this  case  the 
bishop’s  sentence  was  valid,  and  to  be  executed  by  the  secular 
power;  but  not  otherwise.  In  the  Justinian  Code  we  have  two 
laws  of  the  Emperors  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  by  which  any 
bishops  are  allowed  to  judge,  and  their  judgment  is  ordered  to  be 
final,  so  as  no  appeal  should  be  made  from  it ; and  the  officers  of 
the  secular  judges  are  appointed  to  execute  the  bishop's  sentence. 
But  then  there  are  these  two  limitations  expressly  put ; — first, 
that  they  shall  only  have  power  to  judge,  when  both  parties 
agree  by  consent  to  refer  their  cause  to  their  arbitration; — and 
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secondly,  where  the  causes  are  purely  civil,  and  not  criminal,  in 
which  perhaps  life  and  death  might  be  concerned ; for  in  such 
causes  the  clergy  were  prohibited  by  the  canons  of  the  church,  as 
well  as  by  the  laws  of  the  state,  from  being  concerned  as  judges ; 
therefore  bishops  never  suffered  any  criminal  causes  to  come  before 
them,  except  such  as  were  to  be  punished  with  ecclesiastical 
Censures.”  (Bingham,  book  ii.  chap.  7,  sect.  1 — 4.)  Bishops,  on 
the  contrary,  often  interceded  with  magistrates  on  behalf  of  cri- 
minals, in  cases  wherein  pardon  would  be  for  the  public  good,  or 
when  the  crime  had  some  alleviating  circumstance ; and  usually 
with  success. 

Bishops  were  sometimes  obliged  to  devolve  this  part  of  their 
duty  upon  their  presbyters,  or  some  other  persons.  (Augustin. 
Ep.  110;  ConcU.  Tarracon.  c.  4;  Socrat.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  vii. 
c.  37.) 

II.  Punishment  of  Delinquents. 

In  the  early  church,  the  clergy  of  all  degrees  were  subject  to 
strict  discipline.  Their  punishment  was,  in  some  respects,  more 
severe  than  that  which  was  inflicted  upon  the  laity  (poenitentia 
publica) ; for  lay  penitents  could  be  restored  to  their  former 
standing  in  the  church  after  submission  to  certain  penalties  and 
preparatory'  exercises,  but  this  privilege  was  never  accorded  to  a 
degraded  or  excommunicated  minister.  One  who  had  suffered 
degradation  could  never  recover  his  former  rank  ; and  the  excom- 
municated was  excluded  from  the  clerical  order  entirely  and  for 
ever. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  enumerate  particularly  all  the  offences 
which  subjected  a clergyman  to  censure  or  punishment  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  church.  They  may,  however,  be  generally  stated 
as  reducible  to  some  or  other  of  the  following  offences : — namely, 
apostacy,  heresy,  simony,  neglect  of  duty,  (especially  departure 
from  the  prescribed  forms  or  mode  of  worship ;)  and  open  immo- 
rality; offences  against  clerical  decorum  Were  also  sometimes 
visited  with  chastisement. 

The  punishments  inflicted  upon  offending  members  of  the 
clerical  body  during  the  first  seven  or  eight  centuries,  may  be 
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reduced  to  the  following  heads: — suspension;  degradation; 
privatio  communionis,  or  deprivation;  corporal  chastisement; 
excommunication . 

1.  Suspension . — This  related  either  to  the  revenues  of  the 
clergyman,  or  to  his  office ; and  hence  the  distinction  of  suspensio 
a beneficio,  and  suspensio  ab  officio.  Both  these  methods  of 
punishment  were  adopted  in  the  early  church.  Thus  Cyprian 
{Ep.  28,  al.  34)  says  concerning  some  clerical  offenders,  that 
their  monthly  portion  of  pay  (divisio  mensurna),  should  be 
stopped,  but  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  continue  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties. 

Suspension  from  office  (suspensio  ab  officio)  was  various. 
Sometimes  a certain  period  was  fixed  during  which  the  offender 
was  not  allowed  to  officiate ; while,  however,  he  was  still 
regarded  as  a member  of  the  clerical  body,  and  permitted  to 
communicate  with  his  brethren.  Laws  to  this  effect  were  made 
by  the  Councils  of  Nicrea,  Ephesus,  and  Agde,  in  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  centuries.  In  other  cases,  a delinquent  clergyman 
was  forbidden  to  perform  some  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  but 
permitted  to  discharge  the  others  {Cone.  Neocces.  a.d.  314). 
These  punishments  were  only  temporary. 

2.  Degradation. — This  punishment  consisted,  as  the  name 
imports,  in  the  deposition  of  an  offender  from  a higher  to  a lower 
grade  of  office.  It  appears  to  have  been  permanent  and  irrever- 
sible {Cone.  Nic.  c.  8;  Tolet.  1,  c.  4;  Trull,  c.  20;  Chalced.  c. 
29).  In  the  case  of  bishops,  this  degradation  consisted  in  remo- 
val from  a larger  or  more  important  see,  to  one  smaller  or  less 
considerable  (Augustin,  Ep.  36).  Presbyters  were  degraded  to 
ho  rank  of  deacons;  and  deacons  to  that  of  subdeacons.  It 
was  also  a kind  of  degradation,  sometimes  practised  in  Africa, 
when  a bishop  was  deprived  of  the  right  of  succeeding  to  the 
rank  of  archbishop  or  metropolitan,  which  he  possessed  by  virtue 
of  his  age  or  standing  {Cone.  Tolet . 1,  c.  1,  3,  8 ; Ilerdens.  c.  1, 
5 ; Aramiac.  1,  c.  24  ; Taurinens.  c.  8.  Leonis  Ep.  3). 

3.  Privatio  communionis , or  Deprivation. — This  was  of  two 
kinds  ; a restriction  to  communio  peregrina,  or  to  communio  laic  a. 

(a.)  Communio  peregrina . — Great  confusion  and  mistake  have 
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prevailed  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  this  punishment.  Some 
writers  have  confounded  it  with  lay  communion.  Others  under- 
stood it  as  denoting  communion  in  one  kind.  Others,  commu- 
nion only  at  the  point  of  death,  which  was  regarded  in  the 
Romish  church  as  a kind  of  passport  to  a foreign  land,  the  future 
world.  Perhaps  the  following  explanation  of  this  confessedly 
obscure  point  may  be  the  most  correct : — In  the  early  church  the 
term  communio  denoted  not  only  a participation  of  the  eucharist, 
but  also  the  right  of  partaking  in  the  favours  of  the  church. 
When  travellers  or  strangers  came  to  any  church,  without  bring- 
ing literss  communicatoriae,  or  letters  testimonial,  by  which  they 
might  be  ascertained  to  be  full  members  of  some  Christian  church, 
they  were  liable  to  the  suspicion  that  all  was  not  right,  and  that 
they  were  probably  under  the  censure  of  the  church  to  which 
they  had  belonged.  Until  they  could  clear  themselves  from  this 
imputation,  they  were  not  admitted  to  the  Lord's  table,  but  they 
were  allowed  to  derive  their  means  of  temporal  maintenance 
from  the  church  fund.  It  was  in  this  way  also  that  delinquent 
clergymen  were  sometimes  treated  in  their  own  churches ; and 
this  is  what  appears  to  have  been  understood  by  their  being 
reduced  to  the  communio  peregrina.  They  were  not  permitted  to 
officiate,  or  to  be  present,  at  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper ; 
until  they  had  given  prescribed  satisfaction  to  the  church.  Conf. 
Socrates.  Hint.  Ecd.  lib.  vi.  c.  9 ; Sozomen,  Hist . Eccl.  lib.  viii. ; 
Synes.  Ep.  66. 

On  this  subject,  the  following  works  may  be  consulted: — J. 
Cabassutius,  De  Laica  et  Peregrina  Communtone  (in  his  Notitia 
Conciliorum,  and  Notitia  Ecclesiastica) ; H.  Rixner,  De  Insti- 
tute et  Ritibus  eeterum  Christianorum  circa  S.  Euckaristiam , et 
de  communione  Laica,  peregrina , ac  prcesanctificatorum ; J.  H. 
Born,  De  Communione  peregrina,  veteri  clericorum  censura . 

(b.)  Communio  laica. — Another,  and  scarcely  less  painful, 
punishment,  was  that  of  allowing  a clergyman  to  communicate 
in  the  Lord's  supper,  but  only  as  a layman,  or  among  the  lay 
members  of  the  church.  This  was  regarded  as  a kind  of  miti- 
gated punishment;  and  in  case  of  contumacy  or  resistance,  or 
want  of  due  submission  to  the  censure,  it  was  followed  by  the 
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still  more  severe  sentence  of  excommunication.  When  the 
expression  curim  tradi  is  applied  to  a clergyman  thus  deprived  of 
his  rank,  it  denotes  that  he  was  not  only  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  a layman,  but  also  obliged  to  perform  certain  services  to  the 
fraternity  or  society  (curia)  to  which  he  thus  belonged1.  The 
custom  of  confining  delinquent  clergymen  in  monasteries  appears 
to  have  taken  rise  during  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries. 

4.  Corporal  Punishment . — This  kind  of  punishment,  (impri- 
sonment and  stripes,)  was  inflicted  only  on  clergy  of  the  inferior 
orders.  ( Cone . Agath . a.d.  506,  c.  80,  41  ; Epaon . a.d.  517,  c. 
15  ; Matiscon . 1,  a.d.  581,  c.  5.)  Augustin  tells  us,  ( Ep . 159,) 
that  in  his  time  such  kind  of  punishment  was  by  no  means 
uncommon.  A presbyter  guilty  of  having  given  false  witness  in 
a criminal  case,  having  been  first  deprived  of  his  rank  on  account 
of  the  office,  could  then  be  made  subject  to  corporal  chastisement 
in  his  quality  of  a layman.  In  large  cities  (as  Constantinople), 
prisons  or  houses  of  correction  (decanica)  were  attached  to  the 
churches. 

5.  Excommunication . — This  was  the  extreme,  or  final,  mode 
of  punishment.  It  deprived  the  offender  of  all  hope  of  being 
restored  to  his  clerical  dignity,  or  the  exercise  of  ministerial 
functions,  even  if  he  should  be  again  received  into  the  church ; 
inasmuch  as  it  was  a standing  rule  that  none  could  bo  admitted 
to  the  order  of  the  priesthood,  who  may  at  any  tittio  have  been 
required  to  perform  public  penance. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

REVENUES  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

The  New  Testament  declares  it  to  be  the  duty  of  a church  to 
support  its  own  teachers,  in  things  temporal.  Our  Lord  himself 
affirmed,  in  general  terms,  that  “ the  workman  is  worthy  of  his 
meat,”  rfjs  rpocfyfj^  (Matt.  x.  10 ;)  and  St.  Paul  says,  probably 
with  reference  to  these  words,  “ Even  so  hath  the  Lord  ordained 
that  they  which  preach  the  Gospel  should  live  of  the  Gospel,” 

1 "With  the  later  canonists,  this  phrase  signifies  to  deliver  over  to  the  secular  arm . 
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(1  Cor.  ix.  14.)  The  apostle  appeals  also  ill  the  preceding  verses 
to  proverbs  and  examples,  taken  from  common  life  and  from  the 
Mosaic  law.  But  he  adds  that,  for  his  own  part,  he  had  not 
exercised  his  right  of  claiming  support  from  the  members  of  the 
church,  but  had  given  his  services  in  preaching  the  Gospel 
gratuitously,  (v.  15—18.)  On  other  occasions,  also,  we  find  St. 
Paul  holding  the  same  language.  In  his  address  to  the  elders  of 
Ephesus,  he  says,  “ I have  coveted  no  man's  gold,  or  silver,  or 
apparel.  Yea,  ye  yourselves  know  that  these  hands  have  minis* 
tered  to  my  necessities,  and  to  them  that  were  with  me,"  (Acts 
xx.  33,  34.)  And  with  this  we  may  compare  his  declaration  to 
the  same  effect,  in  2 Thes.  iii.  8,  9,  “ Neither  did  we  eat  any 
man's  bread  for  nought,  but  wrought  with  labour  and  travail 
night  and  day,  that  we  might  not  be  chargeable  to  any  of  you ; 
not  because  we  have  not  power,  but  to  make  ourselves  an 
ensample  unto  you  to  follow  us.”  And  the  following,  among 
many  other  passages,  treat  of  the  relation  which  subsists 
between  the  ministers  and  the  church  in  this  respect ; 2 Cor. 
xi.  7,  8;  xii.  13;  Phil.  iv.  16 — 18;  1 Tim.  vi.  5;  Tit.  i.  11  ; 
Acts  xviii.  3 ; xxiv.  17.  Churches  are  bound  to  provide  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  ministers;  but  the  ministers  are 
admonished  to  act  in  a liberal  and  disinterested  spirit,  and  to 
accept  a provision  only  when  it  may  be  necessary,  and  without 
encroaching  upon  the  rights  of  the  poor.  And  these  principles 
were  carried  out  into  practice,  not  only  during  the  age  of  tho 
apostles,  but  for  some  time  afterwards.  There  could  not  at  that 
period  be  any  settled  revenues,  or  fixed  stipend,  for  the  ministers 
of  religion ; because  the  church,  as  a body,  did  not  possess  any 
property,  but  all  its  expenses  were  met  by  collections  and  volun- 
tary contributions. 

The  usual  provision  for  the  ministers  of  the  church,  in  the 
earliest  times,  appears  to  have  consisted  in  board  or  maintenance, 
or,  at  all  events,  a sufficient  and  continual  supply  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life ; as  we  may  conclude  from  2 Thess.  iii.  8,  and 
perhaps  also  from  1 Cor.  xi.  20 — 22,  33;  Jude  12.  Care  may 
have  been  taken  at  the  Agapoe,  or  feasts  of  charity,  that  a duo 
portion  was  set  apart  for  the  supply  of  the  minister's  wants* 
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Tertullian  (De  Jejun.  o.  17),  makes  some  sarcastic  remarks, 
concerning  the  abuses  which  had  arisen,  and  continued  to  exist, 
in  the  celebration  of  these  Agapse ; and  alludes  to  the  fact,  that 
the  presiding  ministers  demanded  a double  portion,  as  due  to 
them  according  to  the  canon  of  Scripture1. 

That  the  contributions  of  church  members  for  the  maintenance 
of  public  worship,  and  the  relief  of  the  poor,  were  originally 
voluntary  gifts,  appears  not  only  from  the  New  Testament,  (Acts 
xi.  29;  Rom.  xv.  26;  1 Cor.  xvi.  1,  seqq.,)  but  also  from  the 
testimony  of  the  earliest  ecclesiastical  writers*. 

Such  offerings  and  contributions  continued  to  be  voluntary ; 
and  although,  in  later  times,  certain  taxes  were  imposed  for 
the  maintenance  of  public  worship  and  the  clergy,  yet  these  were 
always  not  ecclesiastical,  but  purely  political,  regulations.  Con- 
cerning the  administration  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  derived 
either  from  voluntary  or  fixed  contributions,  and  the  remunera- 
tion paid  to  the  clergy  out  of  this  fund,  we  find  some  account  in 
Can.  Apost.  c.  3;  Cyprian,  Bp.  28,  34,  66;  Eitseb.  Hist.  Ecd. 
lib.  v.  c.  18.  The  remuneration  given  to  the  clergy  for  their 
services  was  entitled  sportae,  sportellaj,  or  sportulae,  (See  Du 
Cange  Glossar.  8.  v.  Sporta.)  In  Cyprian  we  read  of  u fratres 
sportulantes,*’1  (Ep.  1.)  This  term,  most  probably,  refers  to  the 
custom  prescribed  in  Deuteronomy  xxvi.  1 — 5.  But  neither  this 
expression,  nor  any  other,  intimates  the  existence  of  anything 


1 Ad  elogium  guise  tnae  pertinet, 
quod  duplex  apud  te  praesidentibus 
honor  binis  partibus  deputatur,  cum 
apostolus  dtipliccm  honorem  dederit, 
ut  et  fratribus  et  preepositis.  Quis 
sanctior  inter  vos,  nisi  convivandi  fre- 
quentior,  nisi  obsonandi  pollucibilior, 
nisi  calcibus  instructor ! Men  to  ho- 
mines solius  animoo  et  carnis,  spiritalia 
recusatis,  talibus  si  placcrent  prophet®, 
mei  non  eront. — Tertull.  de  Jejun. 
c.  17. 

* President  probati  quique  sen  i ores, 
honorem  istum  non  pretio,  sed  testi- 
monio,  adepti,  neque  enim  pretio  ulla 
nos  Dei  constat.  Etiam  si  quod  arc® 


genus  est,  non  de  honoraria  summa, 
quasi  redempt®  religionis  congregatur : 
modicam  unusquisque  stipem  menstrua 
die,  vel  cum  velit,  et  si  niodo  velit  et 
si  modo  possit,  apponit ; nam  nemo 
compellitur , sed  sponte  confert.  Hiec 
quasi  deposita  pietatis  sunt,  nam  indo 
non  epulis,  nec  potaculis,  nec  ingratis 
voratrinis  dispensatur,  sed  egenis  alen- 
dis  humandisque,  et  pueris  ac  puellis 
re  ac  parentibus  destitutis,  jamque 
domesticis  senibus,  item  naufragis,  et 
si  qui  in  mctallis,  et  si  qui  in  insulis, 
vel  in  custodies,  duntaxat  ex  causa  Dei 
sect®,  alumnae  confessionis  su®  sunt. 
Tertull.  Apohg.  c.  39. 
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like  what  are  called  surplice-fees.  On  the  contrary,  several  laws 
were  passed  by  the  early  church,  commanding  the  gratuitous 
performance  of  all  religious  offices,  (Concil.  Ittiber.  c.  48  ; Gelas. 
Ep.  1,  al.  9,  c.  5 ; Gregor.  Naz.  Oral.  40 ; Gratian,  Deer.  c.  1, 
qu.  i.  c.  8 ; Concil . Trullan.  ii.  c.  23 ; Hieron,  Quest.  Hebr.  in 
Gen.  23.)  The  private  administration  of  sacred  offices,  perhaps, 
led  the  way  to  a departure  from  this  rule.  And  exceptions  from 
the  old  laws  were  first  made  in  the  matter  of  penance,  in  favour 
of  the  ecclesiastical  treasury;  which  soon  occasioned  a further 
extension  of  the  practice  thus  introduced.  In  these  cases, 
however,  the  fees  were  not  paid  to  the  officiating  minister,  but 
were  put  into  the  church  chest.  The  practice  of  paying  the 
minister  in  this  way  is  one  of  later  origin. 

The  payment  of  the  ministers  and  the  poor  was  proportioned 
to  the  extent  of  the  common  fund,  out  of  which  it  was  made. 
The  management  of  this  fund  was  committed  to  the  Bishop ; 
who,  however,  usually  conducted  it  by  his  deacons,  or  by  oeco- 
nomi  or  stewards , appointed  for  the  purpose.  It  was  divided  into 
certain  portions  for  its  different  purposes,  according  to  established 
rule8. 

After  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  the  church  and 
clergy  came  into  the  possession  of  real  and  permanent  property. 
By  a law  of  Constantine,  in  the  year  321,  the  clergy  were  enti- 
tled to  the  right  of  receiving  donations  and  testamentary  bequests, 
(Cod.  Theod.  lib.  xvi.  tit.  2,  leg.  4;  Cod.  Justin,  lib.  i.  tit.  2, 
leg.  1.)  This  right  was  afterwards  confirmed  and  defined,  in 
order  to  prevent  abuses.  Liberal  grants  were  made  by  Constan- 
tine for  the  support  of  the  clergy,  (Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  x.  c.  6 ; 


* The  principles  upon  which  the 
distribution  was  made,  are  described  in 
Cone.  Braear . i.  c.  25  ; ii.  c.  7 ; Gela- 
sii  Ep.  i.  al.  9,  c.  27  ; Simplic.  Ep. 
3,  ad  Fforeni. ; Gregor.  M.  Ep.  lib. 
iii.  Ep.  11.  According  to  Cone.  Braear. 
i.  c.  25,  the  whole  was  divided  into 
three  equal  portions  : — Placuit,  ut  de 
rebus  ecclesiastic  is  fiant  tres  sequso 


portiones;  id  est,  una  episcopi,  alia 
clericorum,  tertia  in  reparatione  vel  in 
luminariis  ecclesice. — According  to 
Gelas.  {Ep.  1.  c.  27),  the  division  was 
fourfold : — Quatuor  tam  de  reditu, 
quam  de  oblatione  fidelium, — convenit 
fieri  portiones,  quorum  sit  una  pontifi- 
cis,  altera  clericorum,  pauperum  tertia, 
quarto  fabricis  applicanda. 
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Vit,  Const,  lib,  iv.  c.  28,  38,  39 ; lib.  iii.  o,  21,  58;  Sozom.  Hist, 
Ecol , lib,  v.  c.  5 ; Theod.  Hist,  Eecl.  lib.  iv.  c.  4.)  A law  of 
Julian  recalling  the  grant  of  state  lands,  is  inserted  in  Cod . 
Tiieqd.  (lib.  x.  tit.  3,  leg.  1) ; but  this  law  was  soon  repealed  or 
modified,  and  produced  no  permanent  effect,  {Cod.  Justin,  lib.  i. 
tit.  2.  leg.  12.) 

Besides  the  liberal  grants  in  favour  of  the  clergy  and  the 
church,  which  were  made  by  Gratian,  Theodosius  the  Groat,  and 
other  emperors,  from  the  revenues  of  the  state,  other  regulations 
were  made  for  the  augmentation  of  the  patrimony  of  the  church. 
Such  were  the  following  * 

1.  Upon  the  abolition  of  the  heathen  rites,  under  Theodosius 
the  Great  and  his  sons,  the  property  of  the  heathen  temples  and 
priests,  which  fell  to  the  state,  was  delivered  over  to  the  Christian 
clergy,  or  at  least  was  appropriated  to  ecclesiastical  uses,  {Cod. 
Theodos.  lib.  xvi,  tit.  10,  1.  19 — 21 ; Con f.  Sozom.  Hist.  Eod. 
lib.  v.  o.  7,  16.) 

2.  On  the  same  principle,  the  ecclesiastical  property  of  here- 
tics was  confiscated,  and  made  over  to  the  catholic  church ; as, 
for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  Novatians,  {Cod.  Theodos.  lib.  xvi. 
tit.  5,  leg.  52 ; Socbat.  Hut.  Ecd.  lib.  vii.  c.  7,) 

3.  It  was  also  enacted,  that  the  property  of  such  of  the  clergy 
as  died  without  heirs,  and  of  those  who  had  relinquished  their 
duties  without  sufficient  cause,  should  lapse  to*  the  church  hinds, 
{Cod.  Theodos.  lib.  v.  tit.  3,  leg.  1 ; Cod.  Justin,  lib.  i.  tit.  8, 
leg.  20,  53  ; Not.  5,  c.  4 ; 123,  c.  42.) 

4.  The  church  was  also  made  the  heir  of  all  martyrs  and 
confessors  who  died  without  leaving  any  near  relatives,  (Euseb. 
Vit.  Const,  lib.  ii.  c.  36.) 

5.  The  payment  of  tithes  (decim®),  and  first  fruits  (primiti®), 
would  perhaps,  in  the  absence  of  accurate  information,  be 
supposed  to  have  been  amongst  the  earliest  institutions  of  the 
Christiau  church,  inasmuch  as  it  may  be  evidently  traced  to  a 
Jewish  origin.  But  the  fact  is,  that  this  custom  is  of  no  earlier 
date  in  the  church  than  the  fourth  or  fifth  century.  Some 
persons,  indeed,  have  thought  that  they  discover  an  indication  of 
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the  payment  of  first  fruits  in  the  writings  of  Irenceus,  (Iren,  Adv . 
Hceres.  lib.  iv.  c.  17,  18,  al.  32,  34,)  But  the  expression  to 
which  they  refer  occurs  only  in  the  old  Latin  translation  of  that 
author,  and  is  of  doubtful  authority ; and  besides  this,  it  really 
relates  only  to  the  bread  and  wine  presented  as  an  offering  in  the 
eucharist.  Iren 00 us  indeed  says,  that  Christians  should  pay  tithes, 
in  order  not  to  be  behind  the  Jews  in  works  of  piety  and  libe- 
rality, (Iren,  adv . Hceres . lib,  iv.  c,  8,  13,  18;)  and  tho  same 
sentiment  is  repeated  by  Chrysostom,  {Horn,  4.  in  Ep.  ad  Ephes.; 
Horn.  14,  in  Act , A post ; conf.  Horn.  74,  in  Matth* ) Gregory  of 
Nazianzum,  ( Orat . 5,)  Hilary,  (in  Ps . 118,  et  Matth.  24,) 
Augustin,  (in  Ps.  146;  Serm.  de  Temp.  166,  219,)  and  other 
ecclesiastical  writers.  But  there  exists  no  proof  that  tithes  were 
actually  paid,  or  exacted  as  universally  due.  Many  Christians 
appear  to  have  given  both  first  fruits  and  tithes  to  the  clergy  and 
the  poor ; but  the  gift  was  purely  voluntary ; nor  was  any  such 
payment  demanded  by  law  during  the  first  five  centuries.  It  is 
a mistake  to  suppose  that  such  a law  was  made  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Constantine  the  Great.  “ There  is  no  law  of  Constan- 
tine's now  extant  that  makes  express  mention  of  any  such  thing. 
That  which  comes  nearest  to  it  seems  to  be  the  law  about  an 
annual  allowance  of  corn  to  the  clergy,  in  all  cities,  out  of  the 
public  treasuries ; but  this  was  not  so  much  as  a tenth  of  the 
yearly  product,  for  the  whole  tribute  itself  seems  to  have  been  no 
more.  For  in  some  laws  of  the  Theodosian  code  the  emperor's 
tribute  is  called  decimse,  tithes.  Unless,  therefore,  we  can 
suppose,  that  Constantine  settled  the  whole  tribute  of  the  empire 
upon  the  church,  which  it  is  evident  he  did  not,  we  cannot  take 
that  law  for  a settlement  of  tithes  upon  the  clergy/'  Bingham, 
Antiq . book  v.  chap.  5.  § 3. 

Augustin  and  Chrysostom  speak  of  tithes ; and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  they  were  paid  to  the  church,  although  not 
demanded  by  law,  before  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  (See 
Selden's  History  of  Tithes.) 

Towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  we  meet  with  laws 
respecting  tithes;  but  even  then  only  ecclesiastical  laws.  In 
these  no  reference  is  made  to  any  law  of  the  empire  on  the  same 
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subject ; and  the  penalty  threatened  for  nonpayment  is  purely 
ecclesiastical,  namely,  excommunication4. 

Charlemagne  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  established 
the  universal  payment  of  tithes  by  a civil  law,  and  rendered  it 
compulsory.  (Capital.  Caroli  M.  a.  779,  c.  7 ; Capit.  de  part . 
Saxon,  a.  789,  c.  17;  Capit.  Franco/,  a.  794,  c.  23.)  That 
emperor  himself  paid  tithes  from  his  private  property  and  his 
Saxon  possessions.  And  his  successors  confirmed  and  completed 
the  system  of  tithe  law,  which  was  subsequently  introduced  into 
England  and  Sweden.  (Capit.  6 Ludov.  a.  819,  c.  9 ; a.  823, 
c.  21 ; a.  829,  sect.  1,  c.  7,  10.) 

In  the  Oriental  (Greek)  church  tithes  were  never  established 
by  law ; but  they  were  paid  as  a voluntary  offering  or  religious 
duty  in  conformity  with  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  Author  of 
the  Apostolical  Constitutions , (lib.  viii.  c.  40,)  by  Irenaeus,  Origen, 
Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  Chrysostom,  and  others.  But  it  was  for- 
bidden by  law  to  extort  this  payment  under  the  threatening  of 
ecclesiastical  penalties. 

Besides  tithes  and  first  fruits,  the  ancient  oblations  or  offerings 
continued  in  the  church.  These  consisted  in  money,  provisions, 
and  live  animals.  And  they  were  devoted  either  to  the  support 
of  the  fabric,  or  the  use  of  the  ministers  of  the  church. 


4 Leges  itaque  divinse — omni  populo 
prseceperunt  decimam  fructuum  suo- 
rum  locis  sacris  proostare. — Quas  leges 
Christianorum  congeries  longis  tem- 
po ribus  custodivit  intern  era  tas. — Unde 
statuimus,  ut  mos  antiquus  a fidelibus 
reparetur,  et  decimas  ecclcsiasticis 
famulantibus  cerimoniis  populus  omnis 
inferat,  quas  sacerdotes  aut  in  paupe- 
rum  usum,  aut  in  captivorum  redern- 
tionem  prserogantes,  suis  orationibus 


pacem  populo  et  salntem  impetrent. 
Si  quis  autem  contumax  nostris  sta- 
tutis  saluberrimis  fuerit,  a membris 
ecclesuB  omni  tempore  separetur. 
Cone.  Matiscon.  ii.  a.d.  585,  c.  5.— 
Here  is  no  mention  of  any  enactment 
of  the  state,  and  the  penalty  threat- 
ened is  entirely  ecclesiastical.  The 
same  ordinance  is  repeated,  Cone . Cabi- 
Ion . ii.  c.  19  ; Mogunt . c.  3 ; Rothomag. 
c.  7. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

HABIT  AND  VESTMENTS  OF  THE  CLERGY. 

The  origin  of  a peculiar  or  professional  dress  among  the  clergy 
has  been  traced  by  most  writers,  as  well  Romish  as  Protestant, 
to  the  fourth  century.  “ Every  one  knows,”  says  Pelliccia, 
“that  during  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  the 
dress  of  the  clergy  was  not  in  any  respect  different  from  that  of 
the  laity;  and,  in  fact,  it  was  then  important  that  the  clergy 
should  not  be  made  in  any  manner  conspicuous  to  tlie  observation 
of  their  heathen  adversaries.  It  has  been  debated  whether  or  not 
the  clergy  began  to  assume  a peculiar  habit  in  the  course  of  the 
fourth  century.  But  the  documents  of  ecclesiastical  history 
clearly  prove  that  the  clergy  generally  wore  the  common  dress  of 
the  laity  until  the  sixth  century.  . . . But  they  began  gra- 

dually to  make  a distinction  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  and  begin- 
ning of  the  fifth  centuries.  . . . From  the  sixth  century,  the 

clergy  were  distinguished  by  a peculiar  dress.”  ( De  Christ . Eccl. 
Polit.  lib.  i.  sect.  4,  cap.  7,  Appendix  2.)  The  decided  cha- 
racter which  tho  clerical  habit  assumed  about  that  period  appears 
to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  innovations  or  new  fashions  in 
dress  which  had  been  introduced  by  the  barbarians  who  had 
overrun  the  Western  Empire.  The  clergy  adhered  to  the  older 
and  more  simple  fashion,  and  hence  their  dress  became  peculiar. 

All  that  has  been  here  said  relates  properly  to  the  civil  or 
ordinary  habit ; for  it  is  probable  that  from  much  earlier  times 
ecclesiastical  vestments  were  worn  by  the  ministers  of  religion 
during  the  celebration  of  divine  service. 

We  do  not  indeed  find  any  allusion  to  such  vestments  in  the 
New  Testament,  (for  2 Tim.  iv.  13,  does  not  seem  to  bear  upon 
this  point ;)  but  it  is  remarkable  that  there  are  records  of  some 
very  early  traditions  respecting  certain  ornaments  and  vestments 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  some  of  the  apostles,  and  to 
have  been  worn  by  them  in  the  celebration  of  divine  offices. 

x 
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(Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl . lib.  ii.  c.  23 ; Epiphan.  Ilcvres.  29,  n.  4 ; 
78,  n.  14 ; Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl . lib.  v.  c.  24 ; IIieron.  de  Scriptor. 
Eccl.  c.  45.) 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  clergy  appeared  in  public,  during  tho 
times  of  persecution,  in  any  other  than  tho  ordinary  habit  of  the 
age ; nor  does  it  at  all  follow  that  they  wore  no  peculiar  vest- 
ments in  the  congregation,  because  they  were  never  seen  abroad 
in  them.  But  in  reading  the  accounts  concerning  the  ceremonies 
of  Baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper,  which  are  given  by  the  author 
of  tho  Apostolical  Constitutions , and  by  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  it  is 
difficult  to  suppose  that  tho  officiating  minister  appeared  on  these 
occasions  in  his  ordinary  dress.  When  the  candidates  for  Bap- 
tism were  all  clothed  in  white  garments,  it  can  hardly  be  thought 
that  the  minister  who  was  to  baptize  them  was  not  at  least 
equally  distinguished  by  an  appropriate  vestment.  Two  verses 
by  Gregory  of  Nazianzum  speak  of  the  white  habits  of  ministers 
in  such  a manner  as  implies  that  the  custom  of  wearing  them 
was  in  his  time  no  novelty,  and  that  their  siguificancy  was  gene- 
rally understood1. 

It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  ministers  of  the  different 
degrees  or  orders  in  the  hierarchy  which  existed  in  tho  second  and 
third  centuries,  were  not  distinguished  by  different  vestments  in 
the  discharge  of  their  offices  in  tho  congregation.  Ecclesiastical 
laws  of  the  fourth  century  are  extant  which  relate  to  the  appro- 
priation of  vestments  to  the  different  orders*. 

Those  admonitions  of  the  early  church,  by  which  the  clergy 
are  required  to  appear  in  a becoming  and  simple  dress,  relate  to 
the  habits  of  common  life;  and  prove,  not  that  they  had  not 
already  been  accustomed  to  wear  appropriate  vestments  during 
the  celebration  of  divine  service,  but  that,  out  of  the  church 


1 01  S’  up  imoBpr)(TTTjp(f  iv  upcicrt  | marks, — to  upapiov  p6vov  c<rrtv  rwv 
7rnp<f)av6(i>(Tiv  "Ecrrao-av,  dyycXtJtijs  Blukovuv.  The  fourth  Council  of  Cnr- 
uk6p€s  GnEooit.  Naz.  | thage  (c.  41),  forbids  deacons  to  wear 

* To  this  belong  Cone.  Laodxc.y  c.  22,  the  alba,  “ ni.si  in  sacro  ministers.” 
— oti  ov  Bc7  xmrjptrrjv  upaptov  <f>opciv>  | Similar  prohibitions  occur,  Cone.  Nar - 
c.  23, — oti  ov  Bet  uyayptoo-rar  fj  \^dXrur  bon.  a.  n.  509,  c.  12  ; Cone.  Bracar.  i. 
wpdpiov  (j>op€iv , kci\  ourcur  avaytv<i)(TK€iv  c.  27.  Conf.  Cone.  Tolet.  iv.  c.  20. 
fj  yffaWety.  On  which  Balsamon  re- 1 
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assemblies,  they  dressed  according  to  the  fashion  of  common  life. 
It  was  from  the  excesses  and  follies  of  this  fashion  that  they  were 
required  to  abstain.  Jerome  expressly  asserts  that  ono  dress  was 
worn  in  sacred  ministrations,  and  another  in  ordinary  life*. 

On  the  whole,  it  does  not  appear  probable  that  clerical  vest- 
ments are  the  invention  of  the  fourth  century,  or  a later  period, 
as  some  suppose.  There  is,  however,  reason  to  believe  that  a 
considerable  change  was  introduced  in  the  style  and  fashion  of 
these  vestments  about  the  sixth  century.  This  change  probably 
consisted  in  the  appropriation  of  the  old  Grecian  and  Roman 
habit  (which  had  then  begun  to  be  banished  from  the  use  of  ordi- 
nary or  private  life),  combined  with  the  insignia  and  ornaments 
of  the  Jewish  priests. 

Monks  were  the  first  who  introduced  a distinction  between 
the  ordinary  dress  of  spiritual  persons  and  others;  a practice 
which  was  strongly  reprobated  by  the  Roman  bishop  Coelestinus, 
and  by  others  of  his  age4. 

The  colour  which  was  originally  used,  and  has  for  the  most 
part  prevailed,  in  ecclesiastical  vestments,  is  white.  (Gregor. 
Naz.  Somn.  Atkan . ; Chrysost.  Horn.  82  (al.  83),  in  Matt. ; 
Horn.  37,  de  Fit.  Prod. ; Sozom.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  viii.  c.  21 ; 


* Religio  alteram  habitum  habet  in 
ministerio,  alteram  in  usu  vitaque 
cotnmuni.  . . . Per  quoe  discimus,  non 
quotidianis  et  quibuslibet  pro  usu  vitao 
communis  pollutis  vestibus  nos  ingredi 
debere  in  sancta  sanctorum ; sed 
mun da  conscientia  et  mundis  vestibus 
tenere  Domini  sacramenta.  Hjeron. 
Comment,  in  Exek.  c.  44.  Conf.  Hie- 
roh.  contr . Pelag.  lib.  i. ; Ep.  3,  ad 
IJeliod . ; Ep.  127,  ad  Ralnol. — In  Ba- 
roxii  Anna! . a.d.  260,  n.  6,  it  is  said 
concerning  the  Roman  bishop  Stepha- 
nus  III., — “ Hie  constituit,  sacerdotes 
ct  Levitas  vestibus  sacratis  in  usu  quo- 
tidiano  non  uti  et  nisi  in  ecclesio.” 

4 The  following  is  an  extract  from 
an  epistle  addressed  by  the  Roman 
bishop  Coelestinus  to  certain  bishops, 
in  the  year*  420  Didiciinus,  quos- 


dam  Domini  sacerdotes  superstitioso 
potius  cultui  inservire,  quam  mentis 
vel  fidei  puritati.  Amicti  pallio  et 
lumbis  praecincti  credunt  se  Scriptural 
fidem,  non  per  spiritum,  sed  per  lite- 
ram,  completuros.  . . . Discernendi  a 
plebe  vel  ceteris  sumus,  doctrina,  non 
veete.  . . . Unde  hie  habitus  in  ecclc- 
siis  Gallicanis,  ut  tot  annoram  tan  to  - 
ramque  Pontificum  in  alteram  habitum 
consuetudo  vertatur.  . . . Nam  si 
incipimus  studere  novitati,  traditum 
nobis  a patribus  ordinem  calcabimus, 
ut  locum  supervacuis  supers titionibus 
faciamus.  Opp.  Leonie  ed.  Quesnel. 
t.iL  p.  133  ; Labbei  Concil.  i.  ii.  p.  1817. 
— Similar  expressions  of  sentiment 
occur  in  the  writings  of  Salvianus, 
Paulinus  Nol.,  and  other  authors  of 
that  age. 

x 2 
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Hieron.  Ep.  ad  Press  id;  Ep.  3,  ad  Heliod;  contr . Pdag. 

lib.  i.) 

It  appears  that  at  Constantinople,  in  the  fourth  century,  the 
Catholie  bishops  and  superior  clergy  wore  black,  and  the  Nova- 
tians  white;  but  it  is  likely  that  this  relates  to  the  dress  of 
private  life ; the  Novatians  having  introduced  the  novel  custom 
of  wearing  white  on  ordinary  occasions,  while  the  Catholics 
adhered  to  the  old  practice  of  wearing  black.  (Socrat.  Hist.  Eccl . 
lib.  vi.  c.  20.) 

Mention  is  made  of  red,  blue,  and  green,  as  having  been  used 
in  clerical  vestments  or  insignia  as  early  as  the  seventh  and  eighth 
centuries.^  No  colour  appears  to  have  been  prescribed  by  a general 
law  of  the  church  until  the  twelfth  century. 

The  clerical  tonsure  was  introduced  during  the  sixth,  seventh, 
and  eighth  centuries;  and  was  afterwards  recognised  as  indis- 
pensable. 

In  later  times,  and  in  the  western  church  alone,  wigs  were 
adopted  by  the  clergy  of  all  confessions;  and  the  fashion  of  wear- 
ing them  was  retained,  notwithstanding  repeated  prohibitions, 
until  it  gradually  died  away  of  its  own  accord. 

Concerning  episcopal  insignia,  see  book  iii.  chap.  3,  sect.  3. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

REMARKS  OF  CHRYSOSTOM,  JEROME,  AND  GREGORY  NAZI- 
ANZEN,  RELATING  TO  THE  CHARACTER  AND  DUTIES  OF 
CHRISTIAN  MINISTERS. 

The  writings  of  the  ancients  contain  many  excellent  observations 
respecting  the  disposition  and  character  suited  to  Christian  minis- 
ters, and  many  pleasing  descriptions  of  the  actual  exercise  of  the 
virtues  thus  recommended  and  extolled.  There  are  several  treatises 
of  the  Fathers  which  treat  expressly  of  this  subject : such  are 
Chrysostom’s  treatise  On  the  priesthood,  Jerome’s  second  epistle  to 
Nepotian,  On  the  life  of  the  clergy , and  Gregory  Nazianzen’s 
Apology  for  declining  the  priesthood . 44  Or  if,”  as  Bingham 

observes,  44  any  one  desires  rather  to  see  the  duties  of  the  clergy 
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exemplified  in  some  living  instances  and  great  patterns  of  per- 
fection, which  commonly  make  deeper  impressions  than  bare  rules, 
he  must  consult  those  excellent  characters  of  the  most  eminent 
primitive  bishops,  which  are  drawn  to  the  life  by  the  best  pens  of 
the  age;  such  as  the  Life  of  Ignatius,  by  Chrysostom;  the  Life  of 
St.  Basil  and  Athanasius,  by  Gregory  Nazianzen;  the  Life  of  St. 
Austin  by  Possidius;  the  Life  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  and 
Meletius,  by  Gregory  Nyssen ; in  all  which  the  true  character 
and  idea  of  a Christian  bishop  is  set  forth  and  described  with  this 
advantage,  that  a man  does  not  barely  read  of  rules,  but  sees 
them  as  it  were  exemplified  in  practice.” 

Bingham  has  inserted  in  his  Antiquities  a large  collection  of 
quotations  from  the  Fathers,  especially  Chrysostom,  Jerome,  and 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  relating  to  the  character  and  duties  of  Christ- 
ian ministers ; from  which  I make  the  following  selection.  The 
subject  is  one  of  more  than  ordinary  interest ; and  many  of  the 
observations  of  these  pious  writers  of  former  times  will  be  found 
to  possess  an  uncommon  degree  of  intrinsic  weight  and  value. 
It  may  also  be  a seasonable  relief  to  us,  in  the  midst  of  this 
collection  of  testimonies  from  the  early  writers  concerning  the 
external  constitution  and  practices  of  the  church,  to  hear  the 
evidence  of  the  same  writers  concerning  something  of  a more 
internal  character ; — to  learn  what  was  their  standard  of  moral 
and  spiritual  excellence  in  the  character  of  a Christian  minister, 
as  well  as  to  consider  their  institutions  concerning  the  different 
orders  of  clergy,  their  appointments,  the  offices  assigned  to  them, 
thoir  revenues,  and  dress. 

“ Some,”  says  Gregory  Nazianzen,  u do,  with  unwashen 
hands  and  profane  minds,  press  to  handle  the  holy  mysteries,  anil 
affect  to  be  at  the  altar  before  they  are  fit  to  be  initiated  to  any 
sacred  service:  they  look  upon  the  holy  order  and  function,  not  as 
designed  for  an  example  of  virtue,  but  only  as  a way  of  supporting 
themselves;  not  as  a trust,  of  which  they  are  to  give  an  account, 
but  a state  of  absolute  authority  and  exemption.  And  these 
men’s  examples  corrupt  the  people’s  morals,  faster  than  any  cloth 
can  imbibe  a colour,  or  a plague  infect  the  air;  since  men  are 
more  disposed  to  receive  the  tincture  of  vice  than  virtue  from  the 
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example  of  their  rulers.'”  In  opposition  to  this,  lie  declares  it  to 
bo  incumbent  upon  all  spiritual  physicians,  41  that  they  should 
draw  the  picture  of  all  manner  of  virtues  in  their  own  lives,  and 
set  themselves  as  examples  to  the  people;  that  it  might  not  bo 
proverbially  said  of  them,  that  they  set  about  curing  others,  whilo 
they  themselves  are  full  of  sores  and  ulcers.”  He  urges,  also, 
the  necessity  of  purity  in  the  life  and  conversation  of  the  clergy, 
from  the  consideration  of  the  dignity  and  sacredness  of  their 
office. 

“A  minister’s  office  places  him  in  the  same  rank  and 
order  with  angels  themselves;  he  celebrates  God  with  arch- 
angels, transmits  the  church’s  sacrifice  to  the  altar  in  heaven, 
and  performs  the  priest’s  office  with  Christ  himself1;  he  reforms 
the  work  of  God’s  hands,  and  presents  the  image  to  his  maker; 
his  workmanship  is  for  the  world  above;  and  therefore  ho 
should  be  exalted  to  a divine  and  heavenly  nature,  whoso 
business  is  to  be  as  a God  himself,  and  make  others  gods  also.” 
(Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  1,  Apologet . de  Fuga.)  And  Chrysostom 
makes  use  of  the  same  argument,  “that  the  priesthood,  though 
it  be  exercised  upon  earth,  is  occupied  wholly  about  heavenly 
things;  that  it  is  the  ministry  of  angels  put  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
into  the  hands  of  mortal  men;  and  therefore  a priest  ought 
to  bo  pure  and  holy,  as  being  placed  in  heaven  itself,  in  the 
midst  of  those  heavenly  powers.”  (Chrysostom,  De  Sacei'dot . 
lib.  3,  c.  4.)  He  dwells,  also,  upon  the  dangerous  influence 
of  bad  example.  “Subjects  commonly  form  their  manners  by 
the  patterns  of  their  princes.  How  then  should  a proud  man 
be  able  to  assuage  the  swelling  tumours  of  others?  or  an  angry 
ruler  hope  to  make  his  people  in  love  with  moderation  and 
meekness  ? Bishops  are  exposed,  like  combatants  in  the  theatre, 
to  the  view  and  observation  of  all  men;  and  their  faults,  though 


1 This  mistaken  view  of  the  minis- 
terial office  is  one  of  the  errors  of  the 
times  in  which  Gregory  wrote.  Mis- 
representations concerning  the  real 
nature  of  the  Christian  ministry  are 
not  peculiar  to  the  Church  of  Home  : 
they  arose  as  early  a a the  third  and 


fourth  centuries.  But  while  we  discard 
the  errors  of  the  men  of  those  times, 
let  us  not  throw  aside  their  reverent 
regard  for  that  which  constitutes  the 
real  dignity  and  usefulness  of  the  sa- 
cred office  of  a minister  in  holy  things. 
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never  so  small,  cannot  be  hid;  and  therefore,  as  their  virtuous 
actions  profit  many  by  provoking  them  to  the  like  zeal,  so  their 
vices  will  render  others  unfit  to  attempt  or  prosecute  anything 
that  is  noble  and  good.  For  which  reason,  their  souls  ought  to 
shine  all  over  with  the  purest  brightness,  that  they  may  both 
enlighten  and  stimulate  the  souls  of  others,  who  have  their  eyes 
upon  them.  A priest  should  arm  himself  all  over  with  purity 
of  life,  as  with  adamantine  armour;  for  if  he  leave  any  part 
naked  and  unguarded,  he  is  surrounded  both  with  open  enemios 
and  pretended  friends,  who  will  be  ready  to  wound  and  supplant 
him.  So  long  as  his  life  is  all  of  a piece,  he  needs  not  fear  their 
assaults ; but  if  he  be  caught  in  a fault,  though  but  a small  one, 
it  will  be  laid  hold  of,  and  improved,  to  the  prejudice  of  all  his 
former  virtues.  For  all  men  are  most  severe  judges  in  his  case, 
and  treat  him  not  with  any  allowance  for  being  encompassed 
with  flesh,  or  as  having  an  human  nature;  but  expect  that 
he  should  be  an  angel,  and  free  from  all  infirmities.”  {Ibid. 
lib.  iii.  o.  14.)  44  He  cannot,  indeed,  with  any  tolerable  decency 

and  freedom  discharge  his  office  in  punishing  and  reproving 
others,  unless  he  himself  be  blameless  and  without  rebuke.” 
{Ibid.  lib.  v.  c.  3.) 

The  particular  virtues  of  the  external  life  and  conversation  of 
the  clergy,  which  these  pious  writers  most  frequently  commend, 
are  the  following: — hospitality  and  kindness  to  the  poor, — fru- 
gality, and  a holy  contempt  of  the  world, — harmless  and  inoffen- 
sive discourse ; — and  care  to  avoid  all  suspicion  of  evil. — Jerome 
says,  44  It  is  one  of  the  glories  of  a bishop  to  provide  for  the  poor ; 
but  a disgrace  to  the  sacred  function,  to  seek  only  to  enrich 
himself.”  (Hieron.  Ep.  2 ad  Nepotian.)  Chrysostom  highly 
extols  his  Bishop  Flavian  upon  account  of  this  virtue.  He  says 
that  “his  house  was  always  open  to  strangers,  and  to  such  as 
were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  flight  for  the  sake  of  religion ; 
where  they  were  received  and  entertained  with  such  liberality 
and  kindness,  that  his  house  might  as  properly  be  called  4 The 
house  of  strangers,’  as  4 The  house  of  Flavian.’  Yea,  it  was 
so  much  the  more  his  own,  for  being  common  to  strangers ; 
for  whatever  we  possess  is  so  much  the  more  our  property  for 
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being  communicated  to  our  poor  brethren ; there  being  no 
place  where  we  may  so  safely  lay  up  our  treasure,  as  in  the 
hands  of  the  poor.”  (Ciirysost.  Serin.  1 in  Gen.)  On  the 
other  hand,  Jerome  observes,  in  his  instruction  to  Nepotian, 
“ You  must  avoid  giving  great  entertainments  to  secular  men, 
and  especially  to  those  who  are  high  in  office.  For  it  is  not  very 
reputable  to  have  the  lictors  and  guards  of  a consul  stand  waiting 
at  the  doors  of  a priest  of  Christ,  who  himself  was  crucified  and 
poor ; nor  that  the  judge  of  a province  should  dine  more  sumptu- 
ously with  you,  than  in  the  palace.  If  it  be  pretended  that  you 
do  this  only  to  be  able  to  intercede  with  him  for  poor  criminals ; 
there  is  no  judge  but  will  pay  a greater  deference  and  respect  to  a 
poor  clergyman  than  to  a rich  one,  and  show  greater  reverence  to 
your  sanctity  than  to  your  riches.  Or  if  he  be  such  an  one  as 
will  hear  a clergyman’s  intercession  only  at  his  table,  I should 
willingly  be  without  this  benefit,  and  rather  beseech  Christ  for 
the  judge  himself,  who  can  more  speedily  and  powerfully  help 
than  any  judge.”  (Hieron.  Ep . 2 ad  Nepotian.)  Again,  “The 
laity  should  rather  find  us  to  be  comforters  in  their  mournings, 
than  companions  in  their  feasts.  That  clergyman  will  soon  be 
despised,  who  never  refuses  any  entertainments  when  he  is  fre- 
quently invited  to  them.”  {Ibid.) — The  virtues  of  the  tongue 
were  also  considered  of  great  importance  in  the  life  of  a clergy- 
man, in  the  times  of  which  we  are  treating.  Jerome  gives  a 
particular  caution  to  ministers,  against  the  sin  of  detraction  and 
calumny,  and  especially  against  giving  encouragement  to  evil 
speaking,  by  a patient  hearing.  “ No  slanderer,”  says  lie,  “ tells 
his  story  to  one  who  is  not  willing  to  hear  him.  An  arrow  never 
fixes  in  a stone,  but  often  recoils,  and  wounds  him  that  shoots  it. 
Therefore  let  the  detractor  be  less  forward  and  busy,  by  your 
unwillingness  to  hear  his  detraction.”  (Hieron.  Ep.  2 ad  Nepo- 
tian.) 

The  same  writer  recommends  another  virtue  of  the  tongue 
to  clergymen ; namely,  the  habit  of  keeping  secrets,  and 
of  observing  a becoming  silence,  especially  about  the  affairs 
of  public  persons.  “Your  office,”  says  he,  “requires  you  to 
visit  the  sick,  and  thereby  you  become  acquainted  with  the 
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families  of  matrons  and  their  children,  and  are  entrusted  with 
the  secrets  of  noble  men.  You  ought,  therefore,  to  keep  not 

only  a chaste  eye,  but  a chaste  tongue You  ought  not  to 

let  one  house  know  from  you  what  may  have  been  done  in 
another.”  {Ibid.) — Chrysostom  gives  some  excellent  advice  re- 
specting the  great  duty  of  avoiding  all  appearance  of  evil, — a duty 
especially  incumbent  upon  Christian  ministers.  “If,”  says  he, 
“ the  holy  apostle  St.  Paul  was  afraid  lest  he  should  have  been 
suspected  of  theft  by  the  Corinthians;  and  upon  that  account 
took  others  into  the  administration  of  their  charity  with  himself, 
that  no  one  might  have  the  least  pretence  to  blame  him;  how 
much  more  careful  should  we  be  to  cut  off  all  occasions  of 
sinister  opinions  and  suspicions,  however  false  or  unreasonable 
they  might  be,  or  disagreeable  to  our  character.  For  none  of  us 
can  be  so  far  removed  from  any  sin,  as  St.  Paul  was  from  theft ; 
yet  he  did  not  think  fit  to  contemn  the  suspicions  of  the  vulgar; 
he  did  not  trust  to  the  reputation  which  both  his  miracles,  and 
the  integrity  of  his  life,  had  generally  procured  for  him ; but,  on 
the  contrary,  ho  imagined  that  such  suspicions  and  jealousies 
might  arise  in  the  hearts  of  some  men,  and  therefore  he  took 
care  to  prevent  them ; not  suffering  them  to  arise  at  all,  but 
timely  foreseeing  them  and  prudently  forestalling  them;  pro- 
viding, as  he  says,  for  honest  things,  not  only  in  the  sight  of  God, 
but  also  in  the  sight  of  men.  The  same  care,  and  much  greater, 
should  we  take,  not  only  to  dissipate  and  destroy  the  ill  opinions 
men  may  have  entertained  of  us,  but  to  foresee  afar  off  from  what 
causes  they  may  spring,  and  to  cut  off  beforehand  the  occasions 
and  pretences  from  which  they  may  arise.  And  it  is  much  easier 
to  do  this,  than  to  extinguish  them  when  they  are  risen,  which 
will  then  be  very  difficult,  and  perhaps  impossible ; besides  that 
their  being  raised  will  give  great  scandal  and  offence,  and  wound 
the  conscience  of  many.”  (Chrysost.  de  Sacerdot.  lib.  vi.  c.  9.) 
Jerome,  in  like  manner,  represents  it  as  the  duty  of  a minister  to 
avoid  all  suspicions;  and  to  take  care  beforehand  that  there 
should  be  no  probable  grounds  for  fictitious  stories  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  his  moral  character.  (Hieron.  Ep.  2 ad  Nepotian.) 
But  it  might  happen,  as  Bingham  truly  observes,  that  a man, 
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after  the  utmost  human  caution  and  prudence  that  could  be  used, 
might  not  be  able  to  avoid  the  malevolent  suspicions  of  ill-dis- 
posed persons ; for  our  blessed  Lord,  whose  innocence  aud  conduct 
were  both  equally  divine,  could  not  in  his  converse  with  men 
wholly  escape  them.  Now,  in  this  case,  the  church  could  pre- 
scribe no  other  rule  than  that  of  patience  and  Christian  conso- 
lation, given  by  our  Saviour  to  his  apostles,  “ Blessed  are  ye, 
when  men  shall  revile  you,  and  persecute  you,  and  shall  say  all 
manner  of  ovil  against  you  falsely  for  my  sake ; rejoice,  and  be 
exceeding  glad;  for  great  is  your  reward  in  heaven.”  (Matt.  v. 
11.)  “When  we  have  done,”  says  Augustin,  “all  that  in 
justice  and  prudence  we  could,  to  preserve  our  good  name,  if, 
after  that,  some  men  will  notwithstanding  endeavour  to  blemish 
our  reputation,  and  blacken  our  character,  either  by  false  sugges- 
tions or  unreasonable  suspicions,  let  conscience  be  our  comfort, 
and  oven  our  joy,  that  great  is  our  reward  in  heaven.”  (Augustin. 
De  Bono  Viduitat.  c.  22.) 

From  these  observations  respecting  the  general  life  and  con- 
versation of  the  clergy,  lot  us  pass  to  others  more  immediately 
relating  to  the  exercise  of  the  duties  and  offices  of  their  sacred 
function. 

The  Fathers  frequently  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  due  study 
and  application , in  order  to  the  right  discharge  of  the  ministerial 
office.  For  since,  as  Gregory  Nazianzen  observes,  ( Orat . 1.  De 
Fuga,)  a man  could  not  become  master  of  the  meanest  arts 
without  the  cost  of  much  time  and  pains,  it  were  absurd  to  think 
that  the  art  of  wisdom,  which  comprehends  the  knowledge  of 
things  human  and  divine,  and  comprises  everything  that  is  noble 
and  excellent,  was  so  light  and  vulgar  a thing,  as  that  a man 
needed  no  more  than  a wish  or  a will  to  obtain  it.  Some  indeed, 
he  complains,  (Ibid.)  were  of  this  fond  opinion  ; and,  therefore, 
before  they  had  well  passed  the  time  of  their  childhood,  or  knew 
the  names  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  or  how 
well  to  read  them,  if  they  had  learnt  but  two  or  three  pious  words 
by  heart,  or  had  read  a few  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  and  put  on 
a grave  habit,  which  made  some  outward  show  of  piety,  they 
had  the  vanity  to  think  themselves  qualified  for  the  government 
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of  the  church.  They  then  talked  of  nothing  but  the  sanctifica- 
tion of  Samuel  from  his  cradle,  and  thought  themselves  profound 
scribes,  great  rabbies  and  teachers,  sublime  in  the  knowledgo  of 
divine  things ; and  were  for  interpreting  the  Scripture,  not  by 
the  letter,  but  after  a spiritual  way,  propounding  their  own  dreams 
and  fancies,  instead  of  the  divine  oracles,  to  the  people.  This,  ho 
complains,  was  for  want  of  that  study  and  labour  which  ought  to 
givo  continual  employment  to  those  persons  who  take  upon  them 
the  offices  of  the  sacred  function.  Chrysostom  pursues  this 
matter  a little  further;  and  shows  the  necessity  of  continual 
labour  and  study  in  a clergyman,  from  the  nature  of  the  work 
which  he  has  upon  hand,  each  part  of  which  requires  great  and 
sedulous  application.  For,  says  he,  first,  he  ought  to  be  quali- 
fied to  minister  suitable  remedies  to  the  several  maladies  and 
disorders  of  men’s  souls;  the  cure  of  which  requires  greater 
skill  and  labour  than  the  cure  of  their  bodily  distempers.  And 
this  can  be  done  only  by  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel ; with  which, 
therefore,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  be  intimately  acquainted. 
Tlion  again,  secondly,  he  must  be  able  to  stop  the  mouths  of  all 
gainsayers,  Jews,  gentiles,  and  heretics,  who  employ  different 
arts  and  different  weapons  in  their  attacks  upon  the  truth  ; and 
unless  he  exactly  understands  all  their  fallacies  and  sophisms,  and 
knows  the  true  art  of  making  a proper  defence,  he  will  be  in 
danger  not  only  of  suffering  each  of  them  to  make  havoc  of  the 
church,  but  of  encouraging  one  error  while  combating  another. 
For  nothing  was  more  common,  in  Chrysostom’s  time,  than  for 
ignorant  and  unskilful  disputants  to  run  from  one  extreme  to 
another ; as  he  shows  in  the  controversies  which  the  church  had 
with  the  Marcionites  and  Valentinians  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Jews  on  the  other,  about  the  law  of  Moses;  and  the  dispute 
about  the  Trinity,  between  the  Arians  and  the  Sabellians.  Now, 
unless  a man  were  well  skilled  and  exercised  in  the  word  of  God, 
and  the  true  art  and  rules  of  disputation,  which  could  not  be 
attained  without  continual  study  and  labour,  ho  concludes  that 
“ it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  maintain  his  ground,  and  the 
truth,  as  he  ought,  against  so  many  subtle  and  wily  opposers.” 
He  then  inculcates  that  instruction  of  St.  Paul  to  Timothy, 
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“ Give  attendance  to  reading,  to  exhortation,  to  doctrine  : medi- 
tate upon  these  things ; give  thyself  wholly  to  them,  that  thy 
profiting  may  appear  to  all  men.11  Thirdly,  he  shows  “how 
difficult  and  laborious  a work  it  was  to  make  continual  homilies 
and  regular  discourses  to  the  people,  who  were  become  very 
severe  judges  of  the  preacher’s  compositions,  and  would  not 
allow  him  to  rehearse  any  part  of  another  man’s  work,  nor  so 
much  as  to  repeat  his  own  upon  a second  occasion.  Here  his 
task  was  something  the  more  difficult,  because  men  had  generally 
nice  and  delicate  palates,  and  were  inclined  to  hear  sermons  as 
they  heard  plays,  more  for  pleasure  than  profit.  Which  added 
to  the  preacher’s  study  and  labour ; who,  though  he  was  to  con- 
temn both  popular  applause  and  censure,  yet  was  also  to  have 
such  a regard  to  his  auditory,  as  that  they  might  hear  him  with 
pleasure,  to  their  edification  and  advantage.”  Some  persons 
having  been  ready  to  plead  the  apostle’s  authority  for  their 
ignorance,  and  even  to  pride  themselves  upon  their  want  of 
learning,  to  this  Chrysostom  very  properly  replies,  that  “this 
was  a misrepresentation  of  §t.  Paul’s  meaning,  and  was  vainly 
urged  in  excuse  for  any  man’s  sloth  and  negligence  in  not  attain- 
ing to  those  necessary  parts  of  knowledge  which  the  clerical  life 
required.  If  the  utmost  heights  and  perfections  of  foreign 
eloquence  had  been  rigidly  exacted  of  the  clergy; — if  they  had 
been  required  to  speak  always  with  the  smoothness  of  Isocrates, 
or  tlio  loftiness  of  Demosthenes,  or  the  majesty  of  Thucydides, 
or  the  sublimity  of  Plato, — then  indeed  it  might  be  pertinent  to 
allege  this  testimony  of  the  apostle.  But  rudeness  of  style,  in 
comparison  with  such  eloquence,  may  bo  allowed ; provided  men 
be  otherwise  qualified  with  knowledge,  and  furnished  with  ability 
to  preach  and  dispute  accurately  concerning  the  doctrines  of  faith 
and  religion,  as  St.  Paul  was  ; whoso  talents  in  that  kind  have 
made  him  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  whole  world  ; and  it 
would  be  unjust  to  accuse  him  of  rudeness  of  speech,  who  by  his 
discourses  confounded  both  Jews  and  Greeks,  and  wrought  many 
into  the  opinion  that  he  was  the  Mercury  of  the  gentiles.  Such 
proofs  of  his  power  of  persuasion  were  sufficient  evidence  that  he 
had  bestowed  some  pains  upon  this  matter;  and  therefore  his 
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authority  was  vainly  abused  to  patronize  ignorance  and  sloth, whose 
example  was  so  great  a reproach  to  them.”  The  same  writer 
afterwards  proceeds  to  show,  that  a good  life  alone  is  not  a suffi- 
cient qualification  for  a minister,  nor  ought  to  be  regarded  as  any 
valid  ground  of  excuse  for  want  of  knowledge  and  study,  and  the 
art  of  preaching  and  disputing.  “Both  these  qualifications,” 
says  he,  “are  required  in  a priest;  he  must  not  only  do,  but 
teach,  the  commands  of  Christ,  and  must  guido  others  by  his 
word  and  doctrine  as  well  as  by  his  practice ; each  of  these  have 
their  part  in  his  office,  and  are  necessary  to  assist  one  another,  in 
order  to  complete  men’s  edification.  For  otherwise,  when  any 
controversy  may  arise  about  the  doctrines  of  religion,  and  Scrip- 
ture may  be  pleaded  in  behalf  of  error ; what  will  a good  life 
avail  in  this  case  ? What  will  it  signify  to  have  been  diligent  in 
the  practice  of  virtue,  if,  after  all,  a man  through  gross  ignorance 
and  unskilfulness  in  the  word  of  truth,  fall  into  heresy,  and  cut 
himself  off  from  the  body  of  the  church  ? And  I know  many 
that  have  done  so.  But,  suppose  that  a man  should  stand  firm 
himself,  and  not  be  drawn  away  by  the  adversaries ; yet,  when 
the  plain  and  simple  people  who  are  under  his  care  shall  observe 
their  leader  to  be  baffled,  and  that  he  has  nothing  to  say  to  the 
arguments  of  a subtle  opponent,  they  will  be  ready  to  impute  this 
not  so  much  to  the  weakness  of  the  advocate,  as  to  the  badness 
of  his  cause:  and  so,  by  one  man’s  ignorance,  a whole  people 
will  be  carried  headlong  to  utter  destruction ; or,  at  least,  will 
be  so  shaken  in  their  faith,  that  they  will  not  stand  firm  for  the 
future.”  (Chrysost.  De  Sacerdot.  lib.  iv.  5.)  And,  in  like  man- 
ner, Jerome  observes  in  his  Epistle  to  Nepotian , “ that  the  plain 
rustic  brother  should  not  value  himself  upon  his  sanctity,  and 
despise  knowledge ; neither  should  the  skilful  and  eloquent 
speaker  measure  his  holiness  by  his  tongue.  For,  though  of  two 
imperfections  it  was  better  to  have  a holy  ignorance  than  a vicious 
eloquence ; yet  both  qualifications  were  necessary  to  complete  a 
priest,  and  he  ought  to  have  knowledge  as  well  as  sanctity  to  fit 
him  for  the  several  duties  of  his  function.”  (Hieron.  Ep.  2 ad 
Nepotian.) 

But  it  was  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  which  was  espe- 
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daily  enjoined  upon  Christian  ministers  by  these  pious  writers. 
Chrysostom  says,  “In  administering  spiritual  remedies  to  the 
souls  of  men,  the  word  of  God  is  instead  of  everything  that  is 
used  in  the  cure  of  bodily  distempers.  It  is  instrument,  and  diet, 
and  air ; it  is  instead  of  medicine,  and  fire,  and  knife  ; if  caustics 
and  incisions  are  necessary,  they  are  to  be  done  by  this ; and  if 
this  do  not  succeed,  it  were  in  vain  to  try  other  means.  This  is 
it  which  is  to  raise  and  comfort  the  dejected  soul ; and  to  take 
down  and  suppress  the  swelling  humours  and  presumptions  of 
the  confident.  By  this  they  are  both  to  cut  off  what  is  super- 
fluous, to  supply  what  is  wanting,  and  to  do  everything  that 
is  necessary  to  be  done  in  the  cure  of  souls.  By  this  all  here- 
tics and  unbelievers  are  to  be  convinced,  and  all  the  plots  of 
Satan  to  be  countermined : and  therefore  it  is  necessary  that  the 
ministers  of  God  be  very  diligent  in  studying  the  Scriptures, 
that  the  word  of  Christ  might  dwell  richly  in  them.”  (Chrysost. 
De  Sacerdot . lib.  iv.  c.  3,  4.)  Jerome  commends  his  friend  Nepo- 
tian  for  this,  44  that  at  all  feasts  it  was  his  practice  to  propound 
something  out  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  entertain  the  company 
with  some  useful  disquisition  upon  it.  And,  next  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, he  employed  his  time  upon  the  study  of  the  best  ecclesias- 
tical authors,  whom  by  continual  reading  and  frequent  medita- 
tions he  had  so  treasured  up  in  the  library  of  his  heart,  that  ho 
could  repeat  their  words  upon  any  proper  occasion  ; saying,  thus 
spake  Tertullian,  thus  Cyprian,  so  Lactantius,  after  this  manner 
Hilary,  so  Minucius  Felix,  so  Victorinus,  these  were  the  words 
of  Arnobius,  and  the  like.”  (Hieron.  Epitaph . Nepot .,  Ep.  3,  ad 
Heliodor .) 

We  find  the  following  observations,  among  many  others, 
respecting  the  public  discharge  of  ministerial  duties : — 44  With 
what  exact  care,”  says  Chrysostom,  44  ought  he  to  behave  him- 
self, who  goes  in  the  name  of  a whole  city,  nay,  in  the  name  of 
the  whole  world,  as  their  orator  and  ambassador,  to  intercede 
with  God  for  the  sins  of  all*  ? But  especially  when  he  invocates 


* There  is  great  danger  in  the  use  of 
such  language  as  this.  Doubtless  there 
is  a sense  in  which  it  may  be  rightly 
employed;  but  it  must  be  carefully 


remembered  that  the  only  mediator 
between  God  and  man, — tho  only  in- 
tercessor on  behalf  of  the  church, — is 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Many  prac- 
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tho  Holy  Ghost,  and  offers  up  the  tremendous  sacrifice  of  the 
altar8;  with  what  purity,  with  what  reverence  and  piety,  should 
his  tongue  utter  forth  those  words ; whilst  the  angels  stand  by 
him,  and  the  whole  order  of  heavenly  powers  cries  aloud,  and  fills 
the  sanctuary  in  honour  of  him  who  is  represented  as  dead  and 
lying  upon  the  altar.”  (Chrysost.  De  Sacerdot . lib.  vi.  o.  4.) 

Concerning  preaching,  the  following  rules  are  laid  down  by 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  Chrysostom,  and  Jerome. — First,  that  the 
preacher  be  careful  to  make  choice  of  an  useful  subject.  Gregory 
Nazianzen  ( Orat . 1 dc  Fuga),  specifies  some  particular  and  leading 
subjects, — such  as  the  doctrine  of  the  world’s  creation,  and  the 
soul  of  man ; the  doctrine  of  providence,  and  the  restoration  of 
man;  the  two  covenants;  the  first  and  second  comings  of  Christ ; 
his  incarnation,  sufferings,  and  death ; the  resurrection,  tho  end 
of  the  world,  and  the  future  judgment ; the  different  rewards  of 
heaven  and  hell;  together  with  the  doctrine  of  the  blessed 
Trinity,  which  is  the  principal  article  of  the  Christian  faith. 
Such  subjects  as  these  are  fit  for  edification,  to  build  up  men  in 
faith  and  holiness,  and  the  practice  of  all  piety  and  virtue. 

But  then,  secondly,  these  subjects  must  be  treated  in  a 
suitable  way ; not  with  too  much  art  or  loftiness  of  style,  but 
with  great  condescension  to  men’s  capacities,  who  must  bo  fed 
with  the  word  as  they  are  able  to  bear  it.  This  is  what  Gregory 
Nazianzen  so  much  commends  in  Athanasius,  when  he  says,  “He 
condescended  and  accommodated  himself  to  mean  capacities, 
whilst  to  the  acute  his  notions  and  words  were  more  sublime,” 
(Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  21,  de  Laud . Athan.)  Jerome  also  observes, 
upon  this  head,  “ that  a preacher’s  discourse  should  always  be 
plain,  intelligible,  and  affecting;  and  rather  adapted  to  excite 
men’s  groans  and  tears  by  a sense  of  their  sins,  than  their  admi- 
ration and  applause  by  speaking  to  them  what  neither  they,  nor 
he  himself  perhaps,  do  truly  understand.  For  they  are  chiefly 
ignorant  and  unlearned  men  who  affect  to  be  admired  for  their 
speaking  above  the  capacities  of  the  vulgar.  A bold  man  often 

tical  errors,  however,  were  interwoven  8 That  is,  celebrates  the  Lord  Sup- 
witli  the  Christian  faith  during  the  per  in  the  congregation, 
third  and  fourth  centuries. 
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interprets  what  he  himself  does  not  understand ; and  yet  he  has 
no  sooner  persuaded  others  to  they  know  not  what,  than  he 
assumes  to  himself  the  title  of  learning  upon  it.  While  yet 
there  is  nothing  so  easy  as  to  deceive  the  ignorant  multitude,  who 
are  always  most  prone  to  admire  what  they  do  not  understand.” 
(Hieron,  Ep . 2 ad  Nepotian .)  Chrysostom  spends  almost  a 
whole  book  ( De  Sacerdot.  lib.  v.)  in  cautioning  the  Christian 
orator  against  the  fault  of  courting  popular  applause ; and  points 
out  the  necessity  of  liis  despising  both  the  applauses  and  censures 
of  men,  and  all  other  things  which  might  tempt  him  to  flatter 
his  hearers,  rather  than  edify  them.  “ In  a word,1’  says  he,  “his 
chief  end  in  all  his  compositions  should  be  to  please  God : and 
then,  if  he  also  gained  the  praise  of  men,  he  might  receive  it ; if 
not,  he  needed  not  to  court  it,  nor  torment  himself  because  it 
was  denied  him.  For  it  would  be  consolation  enough  for  all  his 
labours,  that  in  the  application  of  his  doctrine  and  eloquence  he 
had  always  sought  to  please  his  God,”  {De  Sacerdot.  lib.  v.  c.  7.) 

A third  rule  was,  that  preachers  should  carefully  adapt  their 
doctrine  to  the  actual  wants  and  necessities  of  their  hearers. 
Chrysostom,  in  describing  this  part  of  a minister’s  duty,  says,  that 
“ he  should  be  watchful  and  clear-sighted,  and  have  a thousand 
eyes  about  him,  as  living  not  for  himself  alone,  but  for  a multi- 
tude of  people.  To  live  retired  in  a cell  is  the  part  of  a monk ; 
but  the  duty  of  a watchman  is  to  converse  among  men  of  all 
degrees  and  callings;  to  take  care  of  the  body  of  Christ,  the 
church,  and  have  regard  both  to  its  health  and  beauty ; carefully 
observing  lest  any  spot,  or  wrinkle,  or  other  defilement,  should 
sully  its  grace  and  comeliness.  Now  this  obliges  spiritual  physi- 
cians to  apply  their  medicines,  that  is,  their  doctrines,  as  the 
maladies  of  their  patients  chiefly  require  ; to  bo  most  earnest 
and  frequent  in  encountering  those  errors  and  vices  which  are 
most  predominant,  or  by  which  men  are  most  in  dangor  of 
being  infected.  (Chrysost.  De  Sacerdot.  lib.  iii.  c.  12;  lib.  iv. 
c.  2,  3.) 

In  private  addresses  to  the  persons  under  their  charge,  the 
clergy  were  enjoined  to  exercise  prudence,  as  well  as  fidelity  and 
diligence.  “ Man,”  says  Gregory  Nazianzen,  u is  so  various  and 
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uncertain  a creature  that  it  requires  great  art  and  skill  to  manage 
him.  For  the  tempers  of  men’s  minds  differ  more  than  the 
features  and  lineaments  of  their  bodies ; and,  as  all  meats  and 
medicines  are  not  proper  for  all  bodies,  so  neither  is  the  same 
treatment  and  discipline  proper  for  all  souls.  Some  are  best 
moved  by  words,  others  by  examples;  some  are  of  a dull  and  heavy 
temper,  and  so  have  need  of  the  spur  to  stimulate  them ; others 
that  are  brisk  and  fiery  have  more  need  of  the  curb  to  restrain 
them.  Praise  works  best  upon  some,  and  reproof  upon  others, 
provided  that  each  of  them  be  ministered  in  a suitable  and  season- 
able  way,  otherwise  they  do  more  harm  than  good.  Some  men 
are  drawn  by  gentle  exhortations  to  their  duty;  others  by 
rebukes  and  hard  words  must  be  driven  to  it.  And  even  in  this 
business  of  reproof  some  men  are  affected  most  with  open  rebuke, 
others  with  private.  For  some  men  never  regard  a secret 
reproof,  who  yet  are  easily  corrected,  if  chastised  in  public: 
others  again  cannot  bear  a public  disgrace,  but  grow  either 
morose,  or  impudent  and  implacable,  under  it;  who,  perhaps, 
would  have  hearkened  to  a secret  admonition,  and  repaid  their 
monitor  with  their  conversion,  as  presuming  him  to  have  accosted 
them  out  of  mere  pity  and  love.  Some  men  are  to  be  so  nicely 
watched  and  observed,  that  not  the  least  of  their  faults  are  to  be 
dissembled ; because  they  seek  to  hide  their  sins  from  men,  and 
arrogate  to  themselves  thereupon  the  praise  of  being  politic  and 
crafty:  in  others  it  is  better  to  wink  at  some  faults,  so  that 
seeing  we  will  not  see,  and  hearing  we  will  not  hear,  lest  by  too 
frequent  chidings  we  bring  them  to  despair,  and  so  make  them 
castoff  modesty  and  grow  bolder  in  their  sins.  To  some  men  we 
must  put  on  an  angry  countenance,  and  seem  to  deplore  their  con- 
dition, and  to  despair  of  them  as  lost  and  pitiable  wretches,  when 
their  nature  so  requires  it : others  again  must  be  treated  with 
meekness  and  humility,  and  be  recovered  to  a better  hope  by 
more  promising  and  encouraging  prospects.  Some  men  must  be 
always  conquered  and  never  yielded  to ; whilst  to  others  it  will 
be  better  sometimes  to  concede  a little.  For  all  men’s  distem- 
pers are  not  to  be  cured  the  same  way ; but  proper  medicines  are 
to  be  applied,  as  the  matter  itself,  or  occasion,  or  the  temper  of 
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the  patient  will  allow.  And  this  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
pastoral  office,  to  know  how  to  distinguish  these  things  nicely, 
with  an  exact  judgment,  and  with  as  exact  a hand  to  administer 
suitable  remedies  to  every  distemper.  It  is  a master-piece  of  art, 
which  is  not  to  be  attained  but  by  good  observation,  joined  with 
experience  and  practice.”  (Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  1,  de  Fuga\  Gonf. 
Orat . 21,  de  Laud . Athan.)  In  like  manner,  Chrysostom,  speaking 
of  the  qualifications  of  a Christian  minister,  observes,  that  “ he 
ought  to  be  wise,  as  well  as  holy ; a man  of  great  experience,  and 
that  understands  the  world;  and,  because  his  business  is  with  all 
sorts  of  men,  he  should  be  ttolkIXos^  one  that  can  appear  with 
different  aspects,  and  act  with  great  variety  of  skill.  But  when  I 
say  this,  I do  not  mean,”  says  he,  “ that  he  should  be  a man  of 
craft  or  servile  flattery,  or  a dissembling  hypocrite ; but  a man  of 
great  freedom  and  boldness,  who  knows,  notwithstanding,  how  to 
condescend  and  accommodate  himself  to  men's  advantage,  when 
occasion  requires,  and  who  can  be  mild  as  well  as  austere.  For 
all  men  are  not  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way ; no  physician  uses 
the  same  method  with  all  his  patients.”  (Chrysost.  De  Sacerdot. 
lib.  iii.  c.  16.) 

Zeal  and  courage  in  defending  the  truth  is  another  quality 
which  the  ancients  correctly  represent  as  requisite  in  a Christian 
minister.  “ In  other  cases,”  says  Gregory  Nazianzen,  “ there  is 
nothing  so  peaceable,  so  moderate,  as  Christian  bishops ; but  in 
this  case  they  cannot  bear  the  name  of  moderation  to  betray  their 
God  by  silence  and  sitting  still ; here  they  are  exceedingly  eager 
warriors  and  fighting  champions,  that  are  not  to  be  overcome.” 
(Greg.  Naz.  Orat . 21,  De  Laud.  Athan.:  Conf.  Orat.  20,  De 
Laud.  Basil.)  But  in  speaking  thus,  they  made  it  to  be,  at  the 
same  time,  distinctly  understood  that  “ the  weapons  of  our 
warfare  are  not  carnal.” 

Such  are  among  the  truly  excellent  remarks  of  Chrysostom, 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  Jerome,  concerning  the  character  and 
duties  of  a Christian  minister.  These  specimens  of  practical  piety 
and  wisdom  from  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  while  they  convey 
important  instruction  on  the  particular  subject  to  which  they 
relate,  may  also  serve  to  direct  our  attention,  in  general,  to  the 
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true  value  and  use  of  those  precious  records  of  the  early  church. 
Let  us  not  be  unwilling  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  piety,  learning, 
and  experience  of  ancient  Christian  teachers ; nor  be  disposed  to 
overlook  what  is  really  important  in  their  writings,  merely  because 
they  were  subject  to  human  infirmity,  and  were  involved  in  some 
of  those  errors  which  gradually  gathered  round  the  church 
from  the  second  century,  until  the  days  of  the  blessed  Reforma- 
tion. 

Having  already  made  use  of  the  labours  of  the  learned 
Bingham  in  representing  the  views  of  the  Fathers  concerning 
ministerial  qualifications,  I cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of 
subjoining  his  own  excellent  “ conclusion,  by  way  of  address  to 
the  clergy  of  the  present  church to  which  I shall  take  leave  to 
append  another  short,  but  valuable,  passage,  from  the  pen  of 
Bishop  Reynolds. 

The  greatest  ornament  and  best  distinction  of  the  clergy  in 
the  earliest  and  purest  ages  of  the  church,  undoubtedly  consisted 
in  the  simplicity  of  their  faith  and  teaching,  the  sobriety  and 
holiness  of  their  lives,  their  patience,  zeal,  and  devotedness  to  the 
work  of  their  ministry.  In  these  respects,  they  deserve  the 
imitation  of  all  who  may  succeed  them  in  the  office  of  Christian 
pastors  or  teachers.  And,  as  it  is  highly  gratifying  and  refreshing 
to  the  mind  to  advert  to  patristical  delineations  and  examples  of 
the  ministerial  character,  after  having  been  so  long  employed  in 
considering  dry  historical  details  relating  to  the  practices  of  the 
early  church,  so  also  it  may  afford  us  peculiar  pleasure  and  advan- 
tage to  observe  the  pious  sentiments  of  early  writers  transfused 
into  the  language  of  two  well-known  divines  of  our  own  church. 

“ We  all  profess,  as  it  is  our  duty  to  do,  a great  zeal  for  the 
honour  and  welfare  of  the  present  church.  Now,  if  indeed  we 
have  that  zeal  which  we  profess,  we  shall  be  careful  to  demon- 
strate it  in  all  our  actions ; observing  those  necessary  rules  and 
measures  which  raised  the  primitive  church  to  its  glory.  We 
are  obliged,  in  this  respect,  first,  to  be  strict  and  exemplary  in 
our  lives ; to  set  others  a pattern  of  sobriety,  humility,  meekness, 
charity,  self-denial,  and  contempt  of  the  world,  and  all  such 
common  graces,  as  are  required  of  Christians  in  general  to  adorn 
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their  profession;  and  then  to  add  to  these  the  peculiar  graces 
and  ornaments  of  our  function,  diligence,  prudence,  fidelity,  and 
piety  in  the  whole  course  of  our  ministry ; imitating  those  excel- 
lencies of  the  ancients,  which  have  been  described;  confining 
ourselves  to  the  proper  business  of  our  calling,  and  not  intermed- 
dling or  distracting  ourselves  with  other  cares ; employing  our 
thoughts  and  time  in  useful  studies,  and  directing  them  to  their 
proper  end,  the  edification  of  the  church ; performing  all  divine 
offices  with  assiduity  and  constancy,  and  in  that  rational,  decent, 
and  becoming  way,  which  suits  the  nature  of  the  action ; making 
our  addresses  to  God  with  a serious  reverence,  and  an  affecting 
fervency  of  devotion;  and  in  our  discourses  to  men,  speaking 
always  as  the  oracles  of  God,  with  Scripture  eloquence,  which 
is  the  most  persuasive ; in  our  doctrine  showing  uncorruptness, 
gravity,  sincerity,  sound  speech  that  cannot  be  condemned;  in 
our  reproofs,  and  the  exercise  of  public  and  private  discipline, 
using  great  wisdom  and  prudence,  both  to  discern  the  temper  of 
men,  and  to  time  the  application  to  its  proper  season,  mixing 
charity  and  compassion  with  a just  severity,  and  endeavouring  to 
restore  fallen  brethren  in  the  spirit  of  meekness ; showing  gentle- 
ness and  patience  to  them  that  are  in  error,  and  giving  them 
good  arguments  with  good  usage,  in  order  to  regain  them; 
avoiding  all  bitter  and  contumelious  language,  and  never  bringing 
against  any  man  a railing  accusation ; treating  those  of  our  own 
order,  whether  superiors,  inferiors,  or  equals,  with  all  the  decency 
and  respect  that  is  due  to  them,  since  nothing  is  more  scandalous 
among  clergymen  than  the  abuses  and  contempt  of  one  another ; 
endeavouring  here,  as  well  as  in  all  other  cases,  uto  keep  the 
unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace;”  showing  ourselves 
candid  and  ingenuous  in  moderating  disputes  among  good 
catholics,  as  well  as  resolute  and  prudent  in  opposing  the  mali- 
cious designs  of  the  professed  enemies  of  truth;  briefly,  employing 
our  thoughts  day  and  night  upon  these  things,  turning  our 
designs  this  way,  and  always  acting  with  a pure  intention  for  the 
benefit  and  edification  of  the  church ; even  neglecting  our  own 
honour,  and  despising  our  own  interest,  when  it  is  needful  for 
the  advantage  of  the  public. 
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u Such  actions  will  proclaim  our  zeal  indeed,  and  draw  every 
eye  to  take  notice  of  it.  Such  qualities,  joined  with  probity  and 
integrity  of  life,  will  equal  our  character  to  that  of  the  primitive 
saints  ; and  either  give  happy  success  to  our  labours,  or  at  least 
crown  our  endeavours  with  the  comfort  and  satisfaction  of  having 
discharged  a good  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God.  The  best 
designs,  indeed,  may  be  frustrated,  and  the  most  pious  and 
zealous  endeavours  be  disappointed.  It  was  so  with  our  Lord 
and  Master  himself,  and  no  one  of  his  household  then  is  to  think  it 
strange  if  it  happen  to  be  his  own  case.  For,  though  He  ‘spake 
as  never  man  spake,’  though  He  had  done  so  many  miracles 
among  the  Jews,  yet  they  believed  not  on  Him.  This  seems  to 
be  written  for  our  comfort,  that  we  should  not  be  wholly  dejected, 
though  our  endeavours  fail  of  success,  since  our  Lord  himself  was 
first  pleased  to  take  his  share  of  the  disappointment.  It  will  still 
be  our  comfort,  that  we  can  be  able  to  say  with  the  prophet  in 
this  case,  ‘ Though  we  have  laboured  in  vain,  and  spent  our 
strength  for  nought,  yet  surely  our  judgment  is  with  the  Lord, 
and  our  work  with  our  God.  And  then,  though  Israel  be  not 
gathered,  yet  shall  we  be  glorious  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  and 
our  God  shall  be  our  strength.’  Isa.  xlix.  4,  5.” — (Bingham.) 

“ We  are  stewards  of  no  meaner  a gift  than  the  grace  of 
God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God  : that  grace  which  by  St.  Peter  is 
called  ‘manifold  grace,’  1 Pet.  iv.  10;  and  that  wisdom,  which 
by  St.  Paul  is  called  ‘ the  manifold  wisdom  of  God,’  Eph.  iii.  10. 
We  are  the  depositaries  and  dispensers  of  the  most  precious 
treasures  which  were  ever  opened  unto  the  sons  of  men:  the 
incorruptible  and  precious  blood  of  Christ,  the  exceeding  great 
and  precious  promises  of  the  gospel,  the  word  of  the  grace  of 
God,  and  of  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ.  Now,  it  is 
required  of  stewards,  that  a man  be  found  faithful,  1 Cor.  iv.  2 ; 
that  he  defraud  not  Christ  of  his  purchase,  which  is  the  souls  of 
men,  nor  men  of  their  price  and  privilege,  which  is  the  blood  of 
Christ ; that  he  neither  favour  the  sins  of  men,  nor  dissemble  the 
truth  of  God;  that  he  watch,  because  he  is  a seer;  that  he 
speak,  because  he  is  an  oracle;  that  he  feed,  because  he  is  a 
shepherd ; that  he  labour,  because  be  is  a husbandman ; that  he 
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be  tender,  because  he  is  a mother ; that  he  be  careful,  because  he 
is  a father ; that  he  be  faithful,  because  he  is  a servant  to  God 
and  his  church ; in  one  word,  that  he  be  instant  in  season  and 
out  of  season,  to  exhort,  rebuke,  instruct,  to  do  the  work  of  an 
evangelist,  to  accomplish  and  make  full  proof  of  his  ministry ; 
because  he  hath  an  account  to  make,  because  he  hath  the  pre- 
sence of  Christ  to  assist  him,  the  promises  of  Christ  to  reward 
him,  the  example  of  Christ,  his  apostles,  prophets,  evangelists, 
bishops,  and  martyrs  of  the  purest  time,  who  have  now  their 
palms  in  their  hands,  to  encourage  him.11— (Reynolds.) 
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OF  CHRISTIAN  WORSHIP  AND  DISCIPLINE. 

CHAPTER  I. 

OP  PUBLIC  PRAYER,  PSALMODY,  AND  INSTRUCTION. 

§ 1. — Use  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer. 

The  first  form  of  Christian  prayer  on  record,  is  that  which  our 
blessed  Lord  himself  prescribed  for  the  use  of  his  disciples,  com- 
monly called  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  (Matt.  vi.  9 — 13,  and  Luke  xi. 
2—4.) 

No  account  of  the  use  of  this  prayer  in  the  apostles’  times 
has  come  down  to  us.  We  find  no  trace  of  it  in  any  of  those 
passages  in  the  Acts  which  speak  of  public  prayer,  nor  does  any 
allusion  to  it  occur  in  the  apostolical  epistles.  But  the  omis- 
sion, it  must  be  remembered,  does  not  prove  that  the  prayer  was 
not  in  general  use  during  those  times ; because  it  may  have  been 
referred  to  by  implication  in  some  or  all  of  those  passages  which 
mention  public  prayer  in  general  terms. 

It  is  more  remarkable,  however,  that  no  reference  to  this 
prayer  in  particular  is  made  by  the  earliest  ecclesiastical  writers 
after  the  apostles;  in  whose  works  we  might  naturally  have 
expected  some  allusion  to  this  prescribed  form,  as  well  as  to 
other  of  our  Saviour’s  institutions.  J ustin  Martyr  says, 
(Apol.  1,)  that  in  the  Christian  assemblies,  the  presiding  minister 
(6  TTpoearoDs)  offered  up  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  as  far  as  he 
was  able,  ( o<rrj  hvvapu$  airrfi,)  and  that  hereupon  the  people 
answered  Amen ! The  words  oarj  bvva/us  dvr<p  may  mean, 
with  as  loud  a toice  as  he  could  command , and  this  the  old  Latin 
translation  may  have  intended  by  “ totis  viribus,”  which  is  its 
rendering ; or  the  expression  may  perhaps  mean,  as  some  inters 
preters  suppose,  as  well  as  he  could , to  the  best  of  his  ability , 
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relating  either  to  the  fervour  of  the  minister's  devotion,  or  to  the 
substance  or  form  of  an  extempore  prayer,  “ ex  proprio  ingenio," 
as  Tertullian  says1.  If  the  latter  be  the  true  meaning  of  the 
expression,  it  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  public  prayers 
were  not  confined  to  any  precomposed  forms ; but  it  would  not 
prove  that  the  Lord's  Prayer  was  not  used  in  addition  to  the 
extempore  addresses  of  the  officiating  minister.  In  describing 
the  ceremony  of  baptism,  Justin  speaks  of  the  use  made  of  “the 
name  of  the  universal  Father"  (t£  t ov  irarpos  rS)v  oXcdf),  which 
words  may  perhaps  refer  to  the  introductory  clause  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer ; as  well  as  the  ivy^V  <*7r°  Trarpos  dp^dpevos  mentioned 
in  the  Philopatris  of  Lucian  the  younger. 

Nor  is  Irenoeus  much  more  explicit  respecting  the  use  of  the 
Lord’s  Prayer.  He  says,  however,  (adv.  Harres . lib.  v.  c.  17,) 
“ Quapropter  et  in  oratione  dicere  nos  docuit  (Christus),  Et 
remitte  nobis  debita  nostra  ; utique  quoniam  hie  est  Pater  noster, 
cujus  eramu6  debitores,  transgressi  ejus  praecepta,"  i.  e.,  “ Where- 
fore , also,  he  (Christ)  has  taught  us  to  say  in  prayer , 4 And 
forgive  us  our  debts ;'  for  he  is  our  Father , whose  debtors  tee  icere> 
having  transgressed  his  precepts ." — The  same  may  be  said  with 
respect  to  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  makes  evident  allusion  to 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  in  several  passages;  especially  Pcedag.  lib.  iii. 

The  earliest  and  most  express  testimony  to  the  use  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  would  be  that  which  is  furnished  by  the  Apos- 
tolical Constitutions , if  the  assumed  date  of  that  composition 
were  the  real  one.  But  as  that  work  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  been  compiled  before  the  third  century,  no  appeal  can  be 


1 “ Some  misconstrue  this  passage, 
and  interpret  the  abilities  of  the  minis- 
ter officiating  so,  as  if  they  meant  no 
more  but  his  invention,  expression,  or 
the  like  ; making  it  by  such  a gloss  to 
become  an  argument  against  the  anti- 
quity of  public  liturgies,  or  set  forms 
of  prayer ; whereas,  indeed,  it  signifies 
here  a quite  different  thing,  namely, 
that  spiritual  vigour,  or  intenseness 
and  ardency  of  devotion,  with  which 
the  minister  offered  up  the  sacrifices  of  I 


the  church  to  God ; being  such  quali- 
fications as  are  necessary  to  make  our 
prayer  and  praises  acceptable  unto 
Him,  who  requires  them  to  be  presented 
with  all  our  soul  and  might ; which 
may  be  done  in  set  forms  as  well  as 
any  other  way.  And  so  Gregory  Na- 
I zianzen,  and  Justin  Martyr  himself 
use  the  phrase,  oc rrj  bwifur,  where  they 
speak  of  set  forms  of  praising  and 
serving  God.”  Bi noham,  Antiq,  b.  vi. 
c.  3,  $ 6.  See  Appendix  A. 
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made  to  it  for  the  establishment  of  any  fact  during  the  first  and 
second  centuries,  not  recorded  by  some  other  contemporary 
writer.  Its  testimony  on  this  subject  will  therefore  be  inserted 
below. 

The  testimonies  of  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  and  Origen,  fully 
establish  the  fact  of  the  public  use  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in  the 
church  during  the  second  and  third  centuries. 

Tertullian  not  only  quotes  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in  various  parts 
of  his  writings,  but  has  left  a treatise  De  Oratione , “On 
Prayer,”  which  consists  of  an  exposition  of  this  prayer,  with  some 
remarks  appended  concerning  customs  observed  in  prayer.  In 
this  treatise,  (which  he  is  supposed  to  have  written  before  he 
went  over  to  Montanism,  *.  e .,  before  the  year  200,)  Tertullian 
represents  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  not  merely  as  a pattern  or 
exemplar  of  Christian  petitions,  but  as  the  quintessence  and 
ground  of  all  prayer,  and  as  a summary  of  the  gospel  (breviarium 
totius  evangelii*.)  He  calls  this  form  the  “Oratio  legitima  et 
ordinaria,”  the  legitimate  and  ordinary  prayer ; and  says  that  the 
use  of  other  prayers  ought  not  to  supersede  this,  which  is  rather 
to  be  regarded  as  the  groundwork  or  foundation  (fundamentum) 
of  all.  In  chapter  19  (or  25),  Tertullian  recommends  the  use  of 
(private)  prayer  three  times  a day,  namely,  at  the  third,  sixth, 
and  ninth  hours,  i.  e.,  nine,  twelve,  and  three  o’clock*.  This 


* Dei  Spiritus,  et  Dei  Sermo,  et  Dei 
ratio,  sermo  rationis  et  ratio  sermonis 
et  spiritus.  Utrumque  Jesus  Christus 
Dominus  noeter,  novis  discipulis  novi 
Testamenti  novam  orationis  for  mam 
determmavit . • . Et  quid  non  cce- 

leste,  quod  Domini  Christi  est,  ut  lisec 
quoque  orandi  disciplina ! • . Neque 
enim  propria  tantum  orationis  officia 
complexa  est,  venerationem  Dei,  aut 
hominis  petitionem  ; sed  omnem  pene 
sermonem  Domini,  omnem  commemo- 
rationem  discipline,  ut  revera  in  ora- 
tione breviarium  totius  evangelii  com- 
prehendatur.  Teetull.  De  Oral. 
c.1. 

8 De  tempore  vero  non  erit  otiosa 
extrinsecus  observatio  etiam  horarum 


quarundam . Istarum  dico  communium, 
quro  diei  interspatia  signont,  tertia, 
sexta,  nona,  quas  soleniniorcs  in  Scrip- 
turis  invenire  est.  . . . Etsi  sim- 

pliciter  se  habeant  sine  illius  observa- 
tionis  prsecepto,  bonum  tamen  sit 
aliquam  constituere  pnesumtionem, 
qua  et  orandi  admonitionem  constrin- 
gat,  et  quasi  lege  ad  tale  munus  ex- 
torqueat  a negotiis  interdum,  ut  quod 
Danieli  quoque  legimus  observatum 
utique  ex  Israelis  disciplina,  ne  minus 
ter  die  saltern  adoremus,  debitores 
Patris,  et  Filii,  et  Spiritus  Sancti. 
Exceptis  utique  legitimis  orationibus, 
quae  sine  ulla  admonitiono  debentur 
ingressu  lucis  et  noctis.  Sed  et  cibum 
non  prius  sumcre,  et  lavacrum  non 
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writer  does  not  mention  the  doxology  at  the  end ; indeed,  ho 
speaks  of  the  words  “ deliver  ns  from  evil,”  as  being  the  end 
(clausula)  of  the  prayer. 

Cyprian  repeats  the  sentiments  of  Tertullian,  whom  he 
recognised  to  a great  extent  as  his  guide,  in  his  treatise  De  Ora - 
tione  Dominica , “ On  the  Lord’s  Prayer  ” In  this  book,  which 
is  composed  on  nearly  the  same  plan  as  that  of  Tertullian, 
Cyprian  is  more  copious  than  his  predecessor,  and  serves  some- 
times to  complete  and  explain  his  meaning.  He  calls  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  “ Publics  nobis  et  communis  oratio,”  “ Our  public  and 
common  prayer.” 

His  celebrated  contemporary,  Origen,  composed  a treatise 
On  Prayer  (jrepl  evxqs)  about  the  beginning  of  the  third  century; 
the  second  part  of  which  is  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the  Lord’s 
Prayer.  This  writer  takes  notice  of  the  slight  difference  which 
subsists  between  the  two  forms  recorded  by  St.  Matthew  and 
St.  Luke ; and  is  inclined  to  regard  them  as  two  separate  prayers, 
bearing  however  a general  resemblance  to  each  other,  and  sub- 
stantially the  same;  (fteXrlov  rj  Stacftopovs  vofil^eaOat  ras 
irpoG€W)(a9  koivol  riva  i^outras  peprj.)  He  regards  this  prayer 
as  a form  prescribed  for  the  use  of  all  Christians  (irrroTerv7ro)fihnjv 
Trpov  ri>  Seiv  ovrces  irpoaexr^eaOai  irpoaeirxrfp)  ; containing  the 
substance  of  every  petition  which  a Christian  can  find  occasion 
to  offer  to  God. 

In  writers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  we  find  frequent 
allusion  to  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  as  a form  appropriate  for  public 
use.  (Augustin.  Ep . 89,  ad  Hilar . ; Retract,  lib.  i.  c.  19 ; 
Chrysostom,  Horn.  42,  44  ; Con f.  Cyrill.  Hierosol.  Catech. 
My  stag.  5.) 

During  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  centuries,  the  use  of  the 
Lord’s  Prayer  was  restricted  to  the  faithful,  or  members  in  full 
communion  with  the  church ; whence  it  is  called  by  Chrysostom 
ivxh  t&v  7 twtt&v  ; it  being  adopted  as  a maxim  that  no  unbap- 

prius  adire,  quam  interposita  oratione,  I carnis,  et  priora  coelestia,  quam  ter- 
fideles  decefc.  Priora  enim  habenda  rena.  Tertull.  De  Oral.  c.  19,  (al. 
sunt  spiritus  refrigeria  et  palmla,  quam  I 25.) 
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tized  person  possesses  the  privilege  of  calling  God  his  Father. 
(Chrysost.  Horn . 11,  in  2 Cor. ; Horn . 62  ; Theodoret.  Harret. 
Fabvl.  o.  28;  Augustin.  Serm.  42;  Con f.  Enchirid , 7,  71.) 
We  must  not,  however,  suppose  that  the  contents  of  this  prayer 
were  kept  secret  from  the  catechumens ; for  this  prayer  is  con- 
tained in  the  gospels,  which  were  in  the  hands,  not  only  of  these 
persons,  but  even  of  the  heathen:  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
church  did  not  impart  to  the  catechumens  the  doctrinal  and 
mystical  interpretation  of  this  prayer  which  it  had  in  its  posses- 
sion,— the  Sacramenta  Orationis  Dominic®,  of  which  Cyprian 
and  other  writers  speak.  And  here  it  may  be  interesting  to  trace 
the  connexion  which  subsists  between  the  interpretation  of  the 
Lord’s  Prayer  and  the  celebrated  system  of  secret  traditional 
teaching  (disciplina  arcani). 

All  expositors  of  the  first  five  centuries  agree  that  the  words 
u Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven,”  are  to  be  taken  in  a full  and 
mysterious  sense,  peculiar  to  Christianity.  (Tertull.  de  Orat. 
c.2,3;  Cyprian,  de  Orat.  Domin.\  Orig.  de  Orat.;  Gregor. 
Nyss.  Horn.  10,  in  Ep.  ad  Coloss.)  The  doctrine  of  adoption 
(vtodeala),  and  of  boldness  or  confidence  of  access  to  God 
(Trapfaaia))  were  explained  as  a benefit  peculiar  to  the  Christian 
church,  unknown  alike  to  Jews  and  heathens.  Attention  was 
called  especially  to  the  liberty  and  equality  of  all  men  before  God, 
so  that  those  who  in  their  social  capacity  are  no  higher  than 
slaves,  have  attained  to  the  privileges  of  children  in  the  kingdom 
of  God ; and  it  was  observed  that,  in  this  sense,  the  Gospel  is 
rightly  termed  a “ law  of  liberty”  by  St.  James,  while  St.  Paul 
also  truly  declares,  that  “ there  is  neither  bond  nor  free,  but  we  are 
all  one  in  Christ  J esus.”  But  this  high  and  consolatory  doctrine 
was  not  explained  to  the  members  of  the  church  until  after  their 
baptism. 

The  fourth  petition,  “ Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread,”  was 
understood  by  the  ancients,  almost  without  exception,  in  a mys- 
tical sense,  and  was  directly  applied  to  the  spiritual  food  of  the 
soul  in  the  Lord’s  Supper.  (Iren.  ado.  Harr.  iv.  c.  18;  Tertull. 
de  Orat.  c.  6;  Cyprian,  de  Orat.  Domin.;  Orig.  de  Orat.; 
Cyrill.  Hierosol.  Catech.  Mystag.  v.  c.  15.)  And  it  is  probable 
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that  to  each  of  the  petitions  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  some  meaning 
was  attached  bearing  reference  to  the  Christian  mysteries,  or 
the  esoteric  doctrines  of  the  church,  which  were  carefully  con- 
cealed from  the  catechumens. 

The  doxology  at  the  end  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  which  is  now 
found  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  is  generally  supposed  by 
critics  not  to  have  formed  part  of  the  original  text  of  that  evan- 
gelist. Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Origen,  and  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 
appear  to  have  been  entirely  unacquainted  with  it;  and  it  is 
wanting  in  the  earliest  and  best  manuscripts  of  St.  Matthew’s 
Gospel,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Mill,  Wetstein,  Bengel, 
and  Griesbach.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  two  last-mentioned 
critics,  that  it  appeared  first  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, and  that  it  is  of  Byzantine  origin.  It  is  found  in  the  Apo~ 
stolical  Constitutions ; and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  may  have 
been  incorporated  from  that  work  into  the  text  of  the  Gospel.  It 
is  found,  also,  in  the  earliest  liturgies  which  have  come  down  to 
us ; but  with  slight  variations  of  form. 

The  author  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  enjoins  the  use  of 
the  Lord’s  Prayer  three  times  a day  (book  vii.  chap.  24);  a prac- 
tice afterwards  established  by  the  laws  of  the  church.  ( Cone . 
Gerund,  a.d.  517,  c.  10;  Cone . Tolet.  iv.  a.d.  633,  c.  9.)  The 
Constitutions  also  require  every  newly-baptized  person  to  repeat 
the  Lord’s  Prayer  immediately  after  coming  up  from  the  water; 
( koTws  7 Tpocrtv'xkaOw  rrjy  fjv  iSlBa^ev  rjfia?  6 tevpios : 

Const . Apost.  lib.  vii.  c.  44;  Con/.  Chrysost.  Horn.  6,  in  Ep.  ad 
Coloss .)  After  this,  the  baptized  repeated  the  creed  (symbolum, 
regula  fidei),  in  which  they  had  been  previously  instructed ; and 
this  is  the  “ traditio  et  redditio  symboli  ” so  often  mentioned  by 
ecclesiastical  writers.  In  the  case  of  infant-baptism,  the  sponsors 
at  first  repeated  the  Lord’s  Prayer  and  Creed  on  behalf  of  the 
child  for  whom  they  answered;  but  afterwards,  in  the  middle 
ages,  the  church  began  to  dispense  with  this  requirement,  and  to 
satisfy  herself  with  the  repetition  of  these  formularies  by  the 
officiating  minister.  This  lax  practice  has  remained  even  in 
the  Protestant  churches ; but  a regulation  which  exists  in  some 
countries,  of  subjecting  sponsors  to  a catechetical  examination  by 
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the  minister  previously  to  admission  to  their  office,  is  a vestige 
of  the  ancient  and  better  practice. 

Cyril  of  Jerusalem  is  the  first  writer  who  expressly  mentions 
the  use  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  at  the  administration  of  the  holy 
Eucharist.  ( Catech . Mystag . v.  5.)  Augustin  also  has  alluded 
to  its  use  on  this  solemn  occasion4.  It  is  remarkable  that  this 
practice  is  not  recognised  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions. 

The  Ordo  Romanns , ii.  (n.  12),  prefixes  a preface  to  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  the  date  of  which  is  uncertain.  It  contains  a brief  expo- 
sition of  the  prayer. 

All  the  Roman  breviaries  insist  upon  beginning  divine  service 
with  the  Lord’s  Prayer ; but  it  has  been  shown  that  this  custom 
was  introduced  as  late  as  the  thirteenth  century  by  the  Cistercian 
monks;  and  that  it  passed  from  the  monastery  to  the  church. 
(Mkratus,  ad  Gatanti  Thesaur . t.  2,  p.  103,  104?.) 

The  ancient  homiletical  writings  do  not  afford  any  trace  of 
the  use  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  before  sermons. 


§ 2. — Op  different  kinds  of  Public  Prayer  and  Liturgical 
Formularies. 

It  does  not  appear  that,  at  any  period  of  the  Christian  church, 
the  use  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  prevailed  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
forms. 

In  the  earliest  records  of  Christian  worship, — the  accounts 
given  in  the  New  Testament, — we  find  some  intimation  of  the 
general  purport  and  contents  of  public  prayer,  but  no  form  pre- 
sented. A passage  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  (chap.  i.  24-,  25,) 
which  contains  (probably)  an  outline  of  an  occasional  prayer,  can 
hardly  be  deemed  an  exception  to  this  remark.  The  testimony 
of  Justin  Martyr  on  this  subject  ( Apol . i.  c.  61,  seq.)  has  been 
already  considered.  Tertullian  tells  us  that  the  Christians  in 
their  assemblies  prayed  for  the  welfare  of  all  mankind,  the  peace 


4 Precationee  facimus  in  celebra- 
tione  sacramentorum,  natequam  illud, 
quod  est  in  Domini  raensa,  incipiat 
benedici ; ora ti ones,  quum  benedicifcur 
et  sanctificatur  et  ad  distribuendum 


comminuitur,  quam  totam  petitionem 
fere  omnis  ecclesia  Dominica  oratione 
concludit — Augustin.  Ep.  ad  Paulin, 
59. 
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of  the  world,  the  empire,  and  persons  in  authority  ( Apol . c.  39)  ; 
but  he  does  not  relate  any  precise  set  of  words,  or  formulary,  con- 
taining these  supplications. 

The  earliest  formularies  on  record  are  certain  short  addresses 
or  responses  still  in  use : — namely,  Amen ; Hallelujah,  or  Praise 
ye  the  Lord;  Hosannah;  Kyrie  Eleeison, — Lord,  have  mercy 
upon  us ; Glory  to  God  in  the  highest ; The  Lord  be  with  you ; 
Peace  be  with  you ; Let  us  pray ; Lift  up  your  hearts ! 

1.  Amen , — Justin  Martyr  describes  the  use  of  this  word  in 
.the  Christian  church  at  the  close  of  prayers  and  the  Eucharist5. 

It  is  mentioned  also  by  Tertullian,  ( De  Spectaculis  c.  25) ; and 
Augustin  ( Serm . ad  Pop . contra  Pelay. ; Serm.  de  Fer.  4). 

Great  importance  was  attached  to  the  use  of  this  word  by 
communicants  upon  receiving  the  consecrated  elements6.  At 
first,  also,  the  congregation  made  this  response  after  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  elements  by  the  officiating  minister:  this  practice 
fell  into  general  disuse  in  the  western  churches  about  the  sixth 
century ; but  it  was  retained  in  the  eastern  churches,  and  in  the 
Ambrosian  and  Mozarabic  liturgies. 

It  was  the  custom,  also,  for  sponsors  at  baptism  to  answer 
Amen,  when  the  minister  had  pronounced  the  sacramental  words, 
“ I baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.” 

2.  Hallelujah , Praise  ye  the  Lord . — This  doxology,  as  well 
as  the  former  response,  was  derived  from  the  Old  Testament. 
Gregory  the  Great  ( Epist . lib.  ix.  ep.  12)  affirms  that  it  was  used 
first  by  Christians  in  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  where  it  was  ap- 
pointed for  Easter,  and  the  interval  succeeding  until  Whitsuntide. 


8 Ov  <rvvT(\eaavros  r as  *al 

tJ)V  (v^apLcrrlaVy  nas  6 i?apv>v  \a6s 
circxxfnipei  XeyW 8  9 A firjv'  rh  dc  ' AprjV 
r 77  'EfipattU  (jxovrj  rb  yivovro  ay  pair*  u 
— Justin.  M.  Apol . i.  sect  65,  67. 

e JJrgo  non  otiose,  quum  aocipis,  tu 
dicis  Amen!  Jam  in  spiritu  confiteris, 
quod  accdpias  carnem  Chris ti.  Dicit  tibi 
sacerdos,  Corpus  Christi ; et  tu  dicis 
Amen ; hoc  est,  verum ; quod  confite- 


tur  lingua,  tenet  affectus.  Ambbos.  in 
Sacr.  lib.  iv.  c.  5 ; Conf.  De  Iniliandis, 
c.  9. — Habet  magnam  vocem  Christi 
sanguis  in  terra,  quum  eo  accepto  ab 
omnibus  gentibus  respondetur  Amen. 
Augustin,  coni.  Faust,  lib.  xii.  c.  10. 
Con£  Conet.  AposL  lib.  viii.  c.  13 ; 
Cyril.  Hierosoi.  Catech . 23;  Hieron. 
Ep.  39  ; Leon.  M.  Serm.  91.  Euseb. 
Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  vi.  c.  43. 
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The  custom  of  confining  the  use  of  this  doxology  in  the  church  to 
those  stated  times  long  prevailed7. 

Since  Alexander  II.,  (in  the  eleventh  century,)  there  has  been 
a formal  suppression  of  the  Hallelujah  during  Lent  in  the  Roman 
church. 

3.  Hosannah. — This  word,  iM’TIJMfttrr,  occurs  but  once  in 
the  Old  T^tament,  namely,  in  Psalm  cxviii.  25,  where  the 
Septuagint  rightly  translates  it,  a&aov  8rj,  i.  e.,  save  now.  It 
appears  to  have  been  very  commonly  adopted  in  the  church,  as  a 
doxology  equivalent  to  Hallelujah,  or  an  exclamation  of  triumph 
or  rejoicing.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  the  Psalm  in  which  it 
occurs  is  the  last  of  those  which  compose  the  Great  Hallel ; and 
hence  it  is  that  we  may  best  account  for  the  use  of  it,  on  occasion 
of  the  triumphant  entry  of  our  Saviour  into  Jerusalem.  (Matt, 
xxi.  9,  15;  Mark  xi.  9,  10;  John  xii.  13.)  Origen  is  the  first 
ecclesiastical  writer  who  affixes  the  true  meaning  to  the  word, 
a&trov  Srj.  Jerome  also  rightly  interprets  it,  Salvum  fac, 
obsecro,  or  salutem  pnesta.  Theophylact  mentions  the  two 
interpretations,  but  gives  the  preference  to  the  right  one.  It  is 
singular  that  Suidas  rejects  this,  and  makes  the  word  equivalent 
to  Sofa,  glory,  falsely  assuming  that  oaavvd  in  one  evangelist 
corresponds  to  Sofa  in  another8. 

7 Landes  nostra  Alleluja  sunt. 

Quid  autem  est  Alleluja  9 Verbum  est 
Hebraicum  : Alleluja,  Laudate  Domi- 
num.  Canemus,  et  invicem  nos  ex- 
c item  us  ad  laudandum  Deum,  nec  non 
corde  melius  quam  cithara  dicimus, 
laudes  Deo  canamus  Alleluja,  et  quum 
cantaverimus,  propter  infirmitatem 
recedimus,  ut  corpora  reficiamus. 

Augustix.  Expos,  in  Ev.  S.  Joan.; 

Conf.  Serm . de  Temp,  e . 151. — Quoe  duo 
verba,  Amen  et  Alleluja , nec  Gracis, 
nec  Latinis,  nec  Barbaris  licet  in  6uam 
Unguam  omnino  transferre,  vel  alia 
lingua  annuntiare.  Nam  quam  vis  in- 
terpretari  possint,  propter  sanctiorem 
tamen  auctoritatem  servata  est  ab 
Apostolis  in  iis  proprise  lingua)  anti- 


quitas.  Tan  to  enim  sacra  sunt  nomina, 
ut  etiam  Joannes  in  Apocalypsi  refe- 
rat,  se  Spiritu  revelante  vidisse  et  audi- 
visse  vocem  aquarum  multarum  et 
tonitruum  validorum,  dicentium,  Amen 
et  Alleluja : ac  per  hoc  sic  oportet  in 
terris  utrumque  dici,  sicut  in  ccelo  re- 
sonat.  Isidorus  Hispal.  Orig.  lib.  vi. 
c.  19  ; De  Div.  Off.  p.  142.— Ut  HaUe- 
luja  per  solos  dies  quinquaginta  can- 
tetur  in  ecclesia,  non  usquequaque 
observatur.  August.  Ep.  119,  ad 
Jan.  c.  17* — Alleluja  etiam  in  aliis 
diebus  cantatur  alibi  atque  alibi,  ipsis 
autem  quinquaginta  diebus  ubique. 
Ibid.  Ep.  86,  ad  Casul . 

8 To  oxrawa  Kara  pev  wi fas  arjpalv ft* 
cuxroif  by,  Kara  be  nvas  (njpaivft  vpvoV* 
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The  earliest  trace  of  the  use  of  this  word  in  the  Christian 
church  occurs  in  Eusebius,  {Hist.  Ecd.  lib.  ii.  c.  23.)  The  first 
liturgical  use  of  it  is  found  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions 
(book  viii.  c.  13),  where  it  is  connected  with  a doxology.  It  is 
found  also  in  the  Liturgy  of  Chrysostom  ; and  here,  as  well  as  in 
the  early  Western  Liturgies,  it  is  used  as  a doxology,  or  exclama- 
tion of  triumph. 

4.  Kyrie  eleeison , {tcvpie  iXdrjaov^)  Lord , hats  mercy . — This 
expression  is  sometimes  found  in  profane  writers9;  but  it  is  on  all 
accounts  most  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  it  was  adopted  into  the 
use  of  the  church  from  the  phraseology  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  in  which  it  frequently  occurs.  (Ps.  Li.  1 ; cxxiii.  3 ; 
Matt.  xv.  22 ; ix.  27 ; xx.  30,  &c.)  Little  credit  can  be 
attached  to  an  account  given  by  Nicephoros,  {Hist.  Ecd.  lib.  xiv. 
c.  46,)  concerning  the  first  introduction  of  this  form  of  prayer 
into  the  services  of  the  church,  during  the  reign  of  Theodosius 
the  younger.  The  fact  is,  that  this  formulary  appears  to  have 
been  in  common  use  long  before  that  time ; it  is  found  in  the 
Liturgy  ascribed  to  St.  James  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions . 
Perhaps  Nicephorus  means  to  say,  that  at  that  period  on  occa- 
sion of  an  earthquake  felt  at  Constantinople,  the  Kyrie  eleeison 
was  first  united  to  the  Trisagium. 

It  has  been  the  practice  in  almost  all  churches,  in  using 
this  formulary,  to  retain  the  original  Greek10.  Our  church 

7t\tjv  KpfiTTov  to  irpc&Tov.  Theophyl.  j nec  non  Hebraeo  idiom&te,  ut&tur  La- 
Comment . in  Marc . c.  xi ; Conf.  in  j tina  ecclesia  in  sacris  mysteriis  pera- 
Matth . xxi. — *0 aavva  66£av  crq/uuWr  t gendis,  sicut  facit  proferendo  has  voces 
Kat  yap  dXXos  €vayy(\icrrr)s  Xc'yct*  Hebraicos,  Amen,  Aileluja,  Sabaotli, 
tlprpnj  ra  vuo  Aafild,  xat  6 €T€pof  Osanna : id  enim  ita  institutum  est,  ut 
8o£a  tw  vt<j>  Aaftld’  wore  to  uxrawa  ostendatur,  unam  esse  ecclesiain,  quae 
bb£av  t TTfpalvtu  Ilapd  to  ten  aaxrou  ex  Hebrneis  et  G nec  is  primum,  deinde 
89,  ovk  opdois. — Suidas,  Lex . ex  Latin  is  coadunata  est : vel  quia 

• According  to  Epictet.  ( Enchirid . mysteria  nostrae  fidei  et  sacra  litnrgia 
lib.  ii.  c.  7>)  Arrian  ns,  a priest  of  Ceres  tribus  liisce  linguis  ab  Apostolis  comm- 
and Proserpine,  used  these  words : — que  immediatis  successoribus  con- 
T8v  0cop  €7TiKa\ovp(voi  deoptda  qvtov'  scrip  ta  vel  saltern  celebrata  fuerit : 
KupK  iXirjaoVf  eV/rpe^ov  pun  c£cX0dv.  quae  quidem  linguae  in  titulo  crucia 
And  in  Virg.  (JEn.  12,  v.  777),  we  find  quemodmodum  consecratao  sunt ; et 
Faune,  precor,  miserere  mei.  sicut  cruentum  Cliristi  sacrificium 

10  Non  est  nutem  mirum,  si  Graeco,  tribus  liisce  principalioribus  linguis 
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translates  it : — Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us.  Gregory  the  Great 
appears  to  have  introduced  the  44  Christo  eleeison;”  which  we 
retain,  in  the  form,  44  Christ,  have  mercy  upon  us.” 

5.  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  (Gloria  in  excelsis.) — The 
introduction  of  this  doxology  into  the  service  of  the  church  has 
been  attributed  to  Telesphorus,  bishop  of  Rome,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  ordered  its  use  in  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist,  about 
the  year  126.  It  is  certain  that  the  pope  Symmachus,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  enjoined  the  use  of  it  on  all 
Sundays  and  holidays,  except  Advent,  the  Feast  of  the  Innocents, 
and  the  season  of  Lent.  In  the  seveuth  century,  the  angelical 
doxology  was  used  with  additions.  ( Cone . Tolet.  4,  a.  d.  633, 
can.  12.) 

6.  Peace  be  with  you;  (Pax  vobiscum.) — The  Lord  be  with 
you;  (Dominus  vobiscum.) — During  the  prevalence  of  the 
system  of  secret  instruction,  this  salutation  was  imparted  only  to 
the  faithful ; to  the  exclusion  of  the  catechumens,  as  well  as  of 
the  penitents  and  excommunicated.  One  charge  which  Tertullian 
brings  against  the  reputed  heretics  of  his  day  is,  that  they  wished 
peace  to  all  alike,  (pacem  quoque  passim  cum  omnibus  misccnt ; 
De  Prescript.  Hceret.  c.  41.)  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries 
the  strictness  of  this  observance  was  relaxed.  (Chrysost.  Horn . 3, 
in  Ep . ad  Coloss . 

When  the  missa  catechumenoruin  was  united  with  the  missa 
fidelium  in  the  Latin  church,  it  was  established  as  a rule  in 
many  places  that  the  bishop  alone  should  use  the  form,  44  Peace 
be  with  you,”  while  the  presbyter  was  restricted  to  the  use  of 
“ The  Lord  be  with  you.”  A canon  of  the  first  Council  of 
Braga,  in  Portugal,  was  directed  against  this  distinction,  in  the 
year  561,  (Cone.  Bracar.  i.  can.  21;^  and  the  practice  was 
afterwards  modified 1 1. 


omnibus  nationibus  fuit  manifestatum  : | 
ita  congruum  omnino  est,  ut  etiam  in  ' 
ejusdem  salvatoris  sacrificio  incrucnto 
celebrando  easdein  tres  principaliores 
linguas  adhibeat  ecclesia.  Gavanti 
Thesaur.  Sacr . Hit.  t.  1,  p.  80,  (ed.  Me- 
rati,)  Bona  Her.  Lit.  lib.  ii.  c.  4. 


11  Pontifex  vcl  episcopus,  ut  mox 
innuimus,  in  ecclesia  occidental!,  quum 
populum  salutat  priina  vice,  ante  pri- 
main  orationem,  non  dicit,  Dominus 
vobiscum!  sed  Pax  vobis!  quia Cliristus 
Dominus  his  verbis  locutus  est  ad  dis- 
cipulos  post  suam  rcsurrectiouem  (ut 
z 
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7.  Let  us  pray- — This  form  of  exhortation  which,  according 
to  the  author  of  the  Apostolical  Constitution*,  was  usually 
pronounced  by  the  deacon,  (SefjO&fssv,)  had  a peculiar  refer- 
ence to  the  discipline  arcani,  during  the  prevalence  of  which  the 
church  contained  not  only  different  classes  of  supplicants,  but 
practised  various  kinds  of  prayer  in  public,  namely,  silent 
prayer,  (tt/xx rev^b  ^ auoirrjs,)  and  prayer  viva  voce,  (evxh 
Trpo(T(f>a)vtf<T€ 6>9,  or  7rpo<r<f><ovt)<ri9.)  This  admonition  was  usually 
followed  by  another,  Let  us  kneel!  pronounced  by  the  deacon  or 
subdeacon ; and,  lastly,  when  prayer  was  ended,  by  Let  us  rise! 
Hence  the  expressions,  dare  orationem,  and  attendere  ad  preces. 
The  ancients  used  a variety  of  expressions,  nearly  equivalent  to 
those  now  mentioned,  which  occur  in  the  Apostolical  Constitu- 
tions, and  in  the  works  of  Chrysostom  and  other  writers. 

8.  Lift  up  your  hearts!  We  lift  them  up  unto  the  Lord . 
(Suraum  corda  I Habemus  ad  Dominum.) — Cyprian  is  the  ear- 
liest writer  who  mentions  the  use  of  this  formulary  in  public 
worship,  and  on  this  account  it  has  been  commonly  attributed  to 
him  as  its  author.  But  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  it  (in 
his  treatise  On  the  Lord's  Prayer)  shows  plainly  that  it  had  been 
introduced  long  before  his  time,  and  was  in  general  and  well- 
known  use  when  he  wrote.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions  (book  viii.  c.  12);  but  it  has  been  remarked  as 
something  singular,  that  Justin  Martyr  does  not  speak  of  it  in 
his  description  of  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist.  The  meaning 
of  this  exhortation  and  response  is  well  explained  by  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem,  ( Catech . Mystag.  v.  § 4;) — “Hereupon,”  says  he, 
“ the  presbyter  says,  i Lift  up  your  hearts  P For  in  this  most 
solemn  hour  we  ought  indeed  to  have  our  hearts  truly  lifted  up 
to  God,  and  not  bent  downwards  upon  the  earth  and  earthly 
things.  This  is,  therefore,  as  if  the  presbyter  should  exhort  every 
man  to  lay  aside,  at  this  time,  all  the  cares  of  life  and  of  domestic 

legitur  apud  Joann,  c.  xx.),  cnjus  ty-  j lum  salutat : ita  Innocentius  III.  (lib. 
pum  gerunt  pontifex  et  episcopus.  I ii.  De  Mysteriis  Missa,  c.  42),  et  hie 
Verum,  ut  postoa  demonstret  episco-  ritus  ost  conformis  canoni  superius 
pus,  se  esse  de  mimero  cneterorum  ; allogati  Concilii  1 Bracarcnsis.  Ga- 
sacerdotimi,  dicit,  ut  alii  sacerdotcs,  I vanti  Thesaur.  Sacr,  Hit.  U 1,  p. 
Dominv*  vobiscum!  qmim  alios  popu-  \ 77* 
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matters,  and  to  direct  his  heart  towards  heaven,  to  the  God  of 
mercy.  Then  you  answer,  4 We  lift  them  up  unto  the  Lord/ 
hereby  giving  your  assent  to  the  demand.  Let  not  any  one  have 
his  heart  occupied  with,  earthly  things,  while  with  his  mouth  he 
declares  that  his  heart  has  been  lifted  up  to  the  Lord!  We 
cannot,  indeed,  have  God  in  our  minds  at  all  times ; but  as  this 
is  impossible  unto  human  frailty,  we  ought  at  least  at  this  time 
to  direct  our  hearts  to  him  with  especial  attention/'  Similar 
explanations  occur  in  Chrysost.  Horn.  xxiv.  in  1 Cor.  x.;  Tiieo- 
phylact.  Comment . in  Colose , iii.;  Isidor.  Pelus.  Epist.  lib.  i. 
ep.  77;  Augustin,  De  tera  Relig.  c.  iii.;  Do  dono  perseverantiwy 
c.  xiii. 

§ 3. — Of  Psalmody. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Christian  psalmody  is  of  Jewish 
origin.  In  the  synagogues,  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  were 
read  and  expounded ; and  the  Psalms,  which  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  Hagiographa,  or  third  class  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  were 
in  the  place  of  the  psalters  or  hymn-books  of  modern  congre- 
gations. 

In  the  first  ages  of  the  Christian  church  the  psalms  were 
always  chanted  or  sung.  In  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  (book 
ii.  57),  we  find  it  laid  down  as  a rule  that  one  of  the  officiating 
ministers  should  chant  or  sing  (^raXAero))  the  psalms  (ijpvovs) 
of  David,  and  that  the  people  should  join  by  repeating  the  ends 
of  the  verses.  And  this  regulation  is  repeated  and  explained  by 
other  writers18. 

It  was  the  ancient  practice  to  recite  the  psalms  between  the 
reading  of  the  several  appointed  portions  of  Scripture.  The 
Council  of  Laodicea  enacted  that  the  psalms  should  not  be  sung 


12  *Ertp6s  rtf  (sc.  avayivuaKuv)  rovs 
toC  Aa/318  yf/aWlroo  vppovf,  teal  6 Xads 
rh  uKp<xrTt\ui  vTro^oXXcra).  Const. 
Apost.  lib.  ii.  c.  57-— Kal  pvp  pcv  dtxfi 
&tav(pr}6€VT(t,  dpriy/rdXXov(riP  dXXr jXoir 
cncira  ndXir  c7rtTp«S/mvrcs  eVi  Karapet  iv 
rov  peXovs , oi  Xon rot  vtnj\ov<ri.  Basil. 
M.  Ep.  63. — 'E£tjpxov  Sc  tup  yfraXpup 


TO  iff  aXXotf,  ol  TOVTOVS  OKplffovVT€Sy  KUl 
(ypcnrix*1  ttX») $os  cV  <rvp<f)uvtq. 
Sozom.  Hut.  Eccl.  lib.  v.  c.  19. — 'O 
Updpxr) s drrdpxfrai  rrjs  Uods  tup  yfraX- 
pup  pcXybi as,  ovpuSovotj?  avr$  rr/v 
yjraXpucrjp  UpoXoylap  imdcrqt  rrjv  r kkXtj - 
c na(rrtKfjs  bicuco(rpr)<rcus.  Dionys. 
Aheop.  De  Hierarch . EccL  c.  3. 

z 2 
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one  after  another,  but  at  intervals,  after  the  reading  of  Scripture; 
and  this  custom  is  referred  to  by  Augustin18. 

Frequent  mention  is  made  by  early  writers  of  Psalmi  Ee- 
sponsorii,  or  (in  the  neuter)  Responsoria.  Opinions  differ  as  to 
the  meaning  of  these  terms ; but  it  appears  tliat'they  must  refer 
either  to  a repetition  of  the  verses  by  the  people;  or  to  the 
repetition  of  the  last  words  of  a psalm,  with  the  addition  of 
Amen,  or  the  Doxology;  or,  lastly,  to  the  circumstance  that  the 
psalms  were  selected  so  as  to  correspond  to  the  subject  of  the 
Lessons  which  had  been  read.  Bingham  is  disposed  to  adopt 
the  latter  interpretation. 

We  find  many  traces  of  the  custom  of  selecting  what  we 
should  call  4 Proper  Psalms’  for  certain  days;  that  is,  psalms 
adapted  by  their  contents  to  the  subjects  of  particular  Sundays  or 
other  festivals.  (Chrysost.  Comment . in  Psalm.;  Athanas.  Epist . 
ad  Marcell.;  Cassian.  Instit.  lib.  iii.  c.  3.)  Chrysostom  refers 
to  ancient  prescription  in  this  matter.  According  to  Augustin, 
(in  Ps.  xxi.  (xxii.),  Serm.  2,)  it  was  in  his  time  a very  ancient 
practice  in  Africa,  to  sing  Ps.  xxii.  in  the  service  of  Good  Friday. 
A presbyter  named  Musaeus  compiled  a lectionary  for  the  use  of 
the  Gallican  church,  concerning  which  it  is  said  by  Gennadius 
( De  Script.  79),  44  Responsoria  etiam  Psalmoruin  capitula  tern- 
pori  et  lectionibus  congruentia  excerpsit,”  44  he  selected  portions  of 
the  psalms  adapted  to  the  seasons  and  the  lessons 

The  bishop  sometimes  appointed  psalms  to  be  sung  on  parti- 
cular occasions.  Athanasius  tells  us  that  when  the  Arian  troops 
surrounded  his  church,  he  ordered  the  deacon  to  sing  the  thirty- 
sixth  psalm,  \Apolog.  2 contra  Arian.)  Augustin  relates  that  on 
one  occasion,  the  reader,  by  some  mistake,  read  another  psalm, 
instead  of  the  one  which  he  had  appointed,  and  on  which  he 


13  Mi)  dfiv  c ruvairrav  cV  rat  j 
rove  yfraXfiovF,  tlXXa  din  ptcov  Kaff 
Zkuotov  yjra\fi6p  ylvcaBai  uvdyvaxnv. 
Non  oportere  Psalmos  in  conventibus 
contexere,  sed  in  uno  quoque  Psalmo 
interjecto  spatio  lectiouem  fieri.  Cone. 
Laod.  c.  17- — Hoc  de  Apostolica  lec- 
tione  percepimus.  Deinde  cantavimus 


Psalrauni,  exhortantes  nos  invicem  una 
voce,  uno  corde  dicentes,  Venite,  ado- 
remus,  et  prostcrnaniur  ei,  et  fleam  us 
coram  Domino,  qui  fecit  nos.  Posthrcc 
evangelica  lectio.  Augustix.  Serm. 
10,  de  verbis  A post.  Couf.  Serm.  33,  de 
verbis  Domini. 
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intended  to  preach ; and  he  piously  adds,  that  he  chose  to  follow 
what  appeared  to  be  the  will  of  God,  in  the  mistake  which  the 
reader  had  made,  rather  than  persist  in  his  original  design  : his 
words  to  this  effect  are,  44  Psalmum  nobis  brevem  paraveramus, 
quem  mandaveramus  cantari  a Lectore ; sed  ad  horam,  quantum 
videtur,  perturbatus  alteram  pro  altero  legifc  Malumus  nos  in 
errore  Lectoris  sequi  voluntatem.  Dei,  quam  nostram  in  nostro 
proposito.”  (August,  in  Ps.  138.)  Sulpicius  Severus  relates  an 
instance  in  which  the  recitation  of  a psaltn  chosen  for  the  occasion 
by  a bishop  produced  a remarkable  effect.  ( Vit.  S.  Martini , c.  7.) 
“ He  says,  when  St.  Martin  was  to  be  elected  bishop,  one  whose 
name  was  Defensor,  among  the  bishops,  was  a great  stickler 
against  him.  Now  it  happened,  that  in  the  tumult,  the  reader, 
whose  course  it  was  to  sing  the  psalm  that  day,  could  not  come 
at  his  place  in  due  time,  and  therefore  another  read  the  first 
psalm  that  he  lighted  upon  when  he  opened  the  book,  which 
happened  to  be  the  eighth  psalm,  wherein  were  these  words, 
4 Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings  thou  hast  perfected 
praise  because  of  thine  enemies,  that  thou  mightest  destroy  the 
enemy  and  the  defensor ,’  as  the  Gallican  version  then  read  it, — 
6 Ut  destraas  inimicum  et  defensorem.’  And  this,  though  it 
seemingly  were  but  a chance  thing,  was  looked  upon  as  provi- 
dential by  the  people,  to  overthrow  the  machinations  of  Defensor.” 

“ Some  psalms  were  of  constant  use  in  the  church,  as  being 
appropriated  to  particular  services.  The  sixty-third  Psalm,  4 O 
God,  my  God,  early  will  I seek  thee,’  was  peculiarly  styled  the 
Morning  Psalm,  because  it  was  always  sung  at  morning  service, 
as  the  ninety-fifth  is  now  in  our  Liturgy.  And  the  hundred  and 
forty-first  Psalm,  4 Let  my  prayer  be  set  forth  in  thy  sight  as  the 
incense,  and  the  lifting  up  of  my  hands  be  an  evening  sacrifice,’ 
was  always  sung  at  evening  service.  They  had  also  some  proper 
psalms  adapted  to  the  nature  of  their  communion-service,  and 
their  funeral  offices.  . . . The  other  psalms  were  sung  in 

the  ordinary  course  of  reading  from  end  to  end,  in  the  same  order 
as  they  lay  in  the  book,  without  being  appropriated  to  any 
times,  or  lessons,  or  days,  except  those  particular  psalms  which 
were  appointed  as  proper  for  each  canonical  hour.  Cassian. 
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Instit.  lib.  ii.  2,  4;  iii.  13” — Bingham,  Antiq. book  xiv.  o.  1,  § 4, 
5,  6. 

The  only  express  testimony  which  the  New  Testament  affords 
to  the  use  of  psalmody  in  the  earliest  Christian  worship,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  parallel  passages,  Eph.  v.  19,  and  Col.  iii.  16,  in 
which  the  apostle  directs  the  converts  to  make  use  of  “ psalms  and 
hymns,  and  spiritual  songs ;”  where  we  may  either  suppose  the 
apostle  to  refer  to  the  psalms  of  David  under  the  name  of  “ psalms 
and  hymns,”  and  to  the  compositions  of  Christians  themselves 
under  the  title  of  “ spiritual  songs,”  (see  1 Cor.  xiv.  15 — 19,) 
or,  as  some  suppose,  the  three  words  are  used  to  denote  the  same 
thing,  and  the  epithet  “ spiritual  ” applies  equally  to  all, — “ spi- 
ritual psalms,  hymns,  and  songs.” 

But  some  critics  are  of  opinion  that  the  New  Testament  con- 
tains various  fragments  of  the  early  Christian  hymns.  Thus 
Grotius  and  Michaelis  would  regard  Acts  iv.  24 — 30  as  the  first 
Christian  psalm,  which,  say  they,  may  easily  be  reduced  to 
metre.  Michaelis  and  others  think  that  they  detect  fragments  of 
psalms  or  hymns  in  Eph.  v.  1 4 ; 1 Tim.  iii.  1,16;  2 Tim.  ii.  11. 
And  others  maintain  that  many  specimens  of  the  psalms  and 
hymns  of  the  early  church  occur  in  the  Apocalypse;  e.  g.,  in  i. 
4 — 8;  v.  9,  seq. ; xi.  15 — 19;  xv.  3,  4;  xxi.  1 — 8;  xxii.  10 — 
18. 

On  the  whole,  the  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn  con- 
cerning the  practice  of  the  apostolic  age  in  this  particular. 

1.  The  first  churches  made  use  of  psalms  and  hymns  in  public 
worship. 

2.  And  also  at  their  religious  feasts  (the  Agapae). 

3.  These  psalins  were  accompanied  by  music. 

4.  It  is  probable  that  the  Christians  did  not  confine  them- 
selves  to  the  use  of  David’s  psalms,  but  composed  spiritual  songs 
or  hymns  for  their  own  use,  as  the  Essaeans  did,  according  to 
Philo.  (Be  Vit.  Contemplate) 

We  learn  from  Pliny  that  the  Christians  of  his  day  were 
accustomed  to  sing  together  a hymn  to  Christ,  as  God  (carmen 
Christo,  quasi  Deo,  dicere  secum  invicem,  Epist.  lib.  x.  ep.  97)w 
But  the  information  which  early  ecclesiastical  writers  give  on 
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this  subject  is  exceedingly  limited.  Perhaps  this  may  be  in 
some  measure  explained,  if  we  suppose  that  psalmody  is  included 
by  them  under  the  general  titles  of  €i>xv  and  eu^apto-rta,  prayer 
and  thanksgiving.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  words  vpvosy 
vjjLvoXoyeiv,  or  the  like,  by  Justin  Martyr,  or  by  any  of  the 
apostolical  Fathers;  nor  is  any  to  be  found  in  the  Apostolical  Con- 
stitutions . We  learn  from  Origen  that  psalms  and  hymns  were 
addressed  to  God  and  Christ ; and  a passage  quoted  by  Eusebius 
speaks  of  psalms  and  hymns,  (or  songs,  tphai,)  as  furnishing  his- 
torical evidence  of  the  constant  belief  of  the  church  in  the  doc- 
trine of  our  Lord’s  divinity14.  Augustin  explains  the  word 
Aymnus  as  denoting  44  a song  containing  the  praise  of  God!\” 

It  is  remarkable,  that  not  only  have  no  hymns  of  the  first  and 
second  centuries  come  down  to  us,  but  not  even  the  name  of  any 
hymn-writer  belonging  to  that  period  has  been  recorded.  Basil 
the  Great  indeed  speaks  of  one  Athenogenes  as  the  author  of  a 
doxological  hymn  (Basil.  M.  De  Spirit . Sancto  ad  Amphil.  c.  29); 
but  we  know  nothing  more  concerning  him,  and  therefore  can- 
not say  precisely  at  what  time  he  lived.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  lie  was  a contemporary  of  Clement  of  Alexandria ; and  sinco 
Basil  speaks  of  him  as  a martyr,  it  is  certain  that  he  must  have 
lived  some  time  before  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great.  Wo 
have  no  certain  account  of  the  authors  of  hymns  in  the  Christian 
church  before  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century. 

We  read  that  Paul  of  Samosata  banished  from  the  church 
of  Antioch  certain  psalms  or  hymns,  addressed  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  which  had  been  formerly  sung  there;  in  the 
place  of  which  he  probably  retained  only  the  Psalms  of 


14  *Ypvovs  ctf  f. t6vov  rhv  cVl  natrt 
Xe yo/icv  0<ov,  Kai  top  povoytprj  avrov 
[Xoyov  icdi  Ocov].  Obi  gen.  contra 
Cels,  lib.  viii.  c.  67. — Kat  r«v  Xoi7rajy 
rtc  ayvoct  /3c/3 Xm,  0c6v  Kal  SvSpomov 
KarayycXXovra  top  Xpt<rr6v ; 'FaX/ioi 
6c  0(704  Kal  tpdal  d&c\<f>&p  dir  dpxqs  wro 
moT&v  ypafatoat,  t6p  \6yop  rov  0eov 
t6p  Xpiarbp  vpvovoi  BtoXoyovvrts. 


(Caius)  ap.  Euseb.  Hist.  EccU  lib.  r. 
c.  28, 

15  Hymnus  scitis  quid  est;  cantus 
est  cum  laude  Del  Si  laudas  Deum, 
et  non  cantas,  non  dicis  hymnum.  Si 
cantas,  et  non  laudas  Deum,  non  dicis 
hymnum.  Si  laudas  aliquid,  quod  non 
pertinet  ad  laudem  Dei,  etsi  cantando 
laud es,  non  dicis  hymnum.  August, 
in  Ft . 148. 
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David1®.  This  took  place  during  the  latter  half  of  the  third 
century.  About  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  the  Council  of 
Laodicca  prohibited  the  use  of  hymns  composed  by  private 
individuals,  in  public  worship17.  Bingham  adopts  the  supposition 
that  these  hymns  were  objected  to  for  some  particular  or  local 
reason  ; but  it  must  be  remembered,  that  this  canon  was  after- 
wards (a.d.  451)  confirmed  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  as  a 
general  law ; and  we  may,  perhaps,  be  more  correct  in  supposing 
that  a general  suppression  of  hymns  was  resorted  to,  as  a means 
of  taking  one  formidable  weapon  out  of  the  hands  of  heterodox 
sects.  It  is  well  known  that  the  hymns  of  Arius  were  great 
favourites  with  the  people,  and  materially  contributed  to  the 
spread  of  his  peculiar  doctrines.  (Athanas.  Synod . Nic.  deer.; 
Philostorgius,  Hist . Eccl . lib.  ii.  c.  2.)  Chrysostom  found 
these  hymns  of  the  Arian  worship  so  attractive  and  influential 
at  Constantinople,  that  he  took  care  to  counteract  the  effect  of 
them,  as  far  as  possible,  by  providing  the  worship  of  the 
catholic  church  with  similar  compositions.  (Socrat.  Hist . Eccl. 
lib.  vi.  c.  8;  Sozomen,  Hist . Eccl.  8,  8.)  Ephraim  the  Syrian, 
in  like  manner,  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  composing  new 
hymns  and  cultivating  church  psalmody,  as  one  means  of  coun- 
teracting the  pernicious  influence  of  the  Gnostic  Bardesanes18. 


18  ¥aXfiovf  5c  tovs  pe v tls  t6v  Kvpiov 
rjfimp  * Irjtrovv  Xpiarbv  7 ravo-as,  o>?  drj 
1 wrepovs  Kai  v€oyrep<M>v  avbp&v  <rvy- 
ypap.pM.ra.  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  vii. 
c.  30. — Nil  causro  est,  cur,  an  hoc  1 
factum  sit  ab  eo,  dubitemus.  Hie  vero 
rationem  attendi  velim,  quare  istos 
hymnos  tolerare  nollet.  Non  dicunt 
episcopi,  a quibus  arguitur,  eum  ideo 
hymnos  istos  rejecisse,  quod  errores 
continerent,  sed  quod  tiovi  essent  et  a 
recentioribus  hominibus  compositi.  Plura 
non  addunt ; sed  intelligo,  quid  hoc  rei 
sit.  Paulus  consuetis  Christianorum 
carminibus  repudiate,  tanquam  recen- 
tioribus,  veteres  Davidis  Psalmos  in 
eorum  locum  substituebat,  aut  lios 
solos  cani  volebat.  As  tutus  nempe 

homo  et  moris  aulici  gnarus,  Zenobiao 


Regina?,  patron®  sum,  quarn  Judceo- 
rum  sacris  deditam  fuisse  ex  Athanasio 
et  aliis  novimus,  hac  etiam  in  re  grnti- 
ficari  volebat.  Mosheim,  Commentar. 
de  rebus  Christianis  ante  Constant.  M. 
1753-4,  p.  703-4. 

17  *Ori  o\)  5c t ?5<«m#covr  y/raXpov r Xc- 
yso-Oiu  iv  rrj  (KK\r)(riat  ov5c  UKavoviara 

X/a,  clXXa  pova  ra  navoviKa  rrjr 
Kannjs  Ka\  TraXatuf  diaOrjKtjs.  Cone, 
hoodie,  can.  59. 

18  Composuit  (Bardesanes)  carmina, 
et  ea  modulationibus  aptavit,  et  finxit 
Psalmos  induxitque  metra,  et  mensu- 
ris  ponderibusque  distribuit  voces.  Ita 
propinavit  simplicibus  venenum  dulce- 
dine  temperatum  ; segroti  quippe  ci- 
bum  recusabant  salubrem.  Davidem 
imitatus  est,  ut  ejus  pulchritudine  or* 
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Augustin  also  composed  a hymn,  in  order  to  check  the  errors  of 
the  Donatists;  whom  he  represents  as  making  great  use  of  newly- 
composed  hymns,  for  the  propagation  of  their  opinions10.  And 
such  was,  undoubtedly,  the  best  way  of  destroying  the  oharm  of 
hymns  adapted  to  convey  false  doctrines  into  the  minds  of  the 
people ; but  those  governors  of  the  church  who  had  either  no 
such  means,  or  no  inclination  to  adopt  this  line  of  conduct,  would 
naturally  resort,  in  the  next  place,  to  the  use  of  their  authority 
in  prohibiting  the  composition  and  use  of  new  hymns  altogether. 
The  orthodox  Fathers  strongly  recommend  the  use  of  David’s 
Psalms,  in  preference  to  the  new  and  enthusiastic  effusions  of  the 
sectarians  of  their  day.  But  we  find  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century,  a diversity  of  opinion  existed  in  the  church, 
respecting  the  use  of  hymns  composed  by  uninspired  writers,  as 
appears  from  a canon  of  the  fourth  Council  of  Toledo  *°, 

The  practice  of  alternate  or  choral  singing  originated  in  the 
east,  perhaps  with  the  celebrated  Ignatius  of  Antioch.  (Socrat. 
Hist . Eccl . lib.  vi.  c.  8 ; Theodoret,  Hist.  Eccl . ii.  24 ; Sozom. 


naretur,  ej usque  similitudine  commen- 
daretur.  Centura  efc  quinquaginta 
composuit  liic  quoque  Psalmos.  Epii- 
baem  8yku8  in  Hymn  53;  Conf.  So* 
zomek,  Hist,  Eccl,  lib.  iii.  c.  16 ; 
Theodor,  iv.  c.  29  ; i.  c.  22. 

19  August.  Retract . lib.  i.  c.  20. — 
Sine  dubitatione  faciendum  est,  max- 
ime  illud,  quod  etiam  de  scrip turis 
defeudi  potest,  sicut  de  Ilymnis  et 
Psalmis  canendis , cum  et  ipsius  Domini 
et  apostolorura  habeamus  docuinenta  et 
exempla  et  pnccepta.  De  hac  re  tarn 
utiii  ad  inovendum  pie  atiimum  et 
accendendum  divinto  dilectionis  affec- 
tum varia  consuetude  est ; et  pleraque 
in  Africa  ecclesi®  membra  pigriora 
sunt : ita  ut  Donatistce  nos  reprehen- 
dant,  quod  sobrie  psaltimus  in  ecclesia 
divina  caniica  prophet  arum , cum  ipsi 
ebrietates  suas  ad  canticura  psal mo- 
rum  humano  ingenio  compositorum, 
quasi  tubas  exhortationis  inflamment. 
Quando  autem  non  est  tempus,  cum 


in  ecclesia  fratres  congregantur  sancta 
can  tan di,  nisi  cum  legitur  aut  antistites 
clara  voce  deprecan tur,  aut  communis 
oratio  voce  Diaconi  indicitur!  Au- 
gustin, Ep,  119.  ad  Januar . C.  18. 

80  Quia  a nonnullis  hymni  humano 
studio  compositi  esse  noscuntur  in  lau- 
dem  Dei  et  Apostolorum  ac  Martyrum 
triumphos,  sicut  hi,  quos  beatissimi 
doctores  Ililarius  atque  Ainbrosius 
ediderunt,  quos  tamen  quid  am  specia- 
liter  reprobant,  pro  eo  quod  de  Scrip* 
turis , sanctorum  canonum  vel  apostolica 
traditione  non  existunt.  Hespuant  ergo 
et  ilium  liymnum,  quem  quotidie  pub- 
lico privatoqne  officio  in  fine  omnium 
Psalmorum  dicimus,  Gloria  et  honor 
Patri,  etc.  Sicut  ergo  orationes,  ita  et 
hymnos  in  laudem  Dei  compositos 
null  us  nostrum  ulterius  im  probet,  sed 
pari  modo  in  Gallia  Hispaniaque  cele- 
brent,  excommqnicatione  plectendi, 
qui  hymnos  rejicere  fuerint  ausi.  Cone. 
TdleL  iv.  a.  d.  633,  can.  12. 
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Hist.  Eccl.  iii.  20;  Philostorg.  Hist.  Eccl.  iii.  13.)  It  was  first 
introduced  into  the  west  by  Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan;  and 
when  the  practice  of  the  Milanese  church  had  become  general, 
this  method  of  singing  was  still  distinguished  by  the  epithet  of 
of  Ambrosian.  Originally  the  whole  congregation  joined  in  this 
alternate  psalmody  ; but  afterwards  it  was  confined  to  the  choir. 
The  Reformation  restored  to  the  people  their  right  of  partaking 
in  this  ancient  and  important  part  of  public  worship. 

The  Latin  church  possesses  no  hymns  of  a higher  date  than 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century.  Hilary,  bishop  of  Poitiers, 
who  died  in  the  year  368,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  who 
composed  hymns  for  public  worship  in  the  west;  and  this  author, 
as  well  as  Ambrose,  was  probably  indebted  for  the  idea  to  the 
Greek  church.  But  the  Latins  soon  acquired  and  maintained  a 
decided  superiority  over  the  oriental  churches,  with  respect  alike 
to  the  number,  contents,  and  composition  of  their  hymns.  The 
earliest  of  the  hymns  now  in  use  in  the  Greek  church  is  not 
older  than  the  eighth  century.  The  first  Greek  Father  in 
whose  works  any  hymns  are  found  is  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who 
flourished  at  the  end  of  the  second  and  beginning  of  the  third 
centuries.  (Clem.  Alex.  Poodag . lib.  iii.  ad  Jin.)  Gregory  of 
Nazianzum,  who  died  in  the  year  390,  is  celebrated  as  a writer 
of  hymns.  And  it  has  been  remarked  as  singular,  that  none  of 
the  compositions  of  these  two  fathers  have  been  adopted  and 
continued  in  use  by  the  Greek  church,  although  several  of  them 
are  excellently  adapted  to  public  worship.  Synesius,  bishop  of 
Ptolemais,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  composed  some 
hymns ; but  these  are  not  adapted  to  congregational  purposes, 
nor  were  they  ever  publicly  used  in  the  church.  The  eighth  and 
ninth  centuries  produced  those  gacred  poets,  of  whose  composi- 
tions the  Greek  church  has  chiefly  availed  itself ; namely, 
Kosmas,  John  of  Damascus,  Theophanes,  Joseph  of  Constanti- 
nople, Andreas,  bishop  of  Crete,  and  Germanus,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople. 

The  Syrian  church  is  the  one  which  perhaps,  on  the  whole, 
may  lay  the  greatest  claim  to  antiquity  in  the  matter  of  psalmody, 
or  the  composition  and  use  of  hymns  in  public  worship;  a* 
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appears  from  what  has  been  already  stated,  (See  Assemani  Bill, 
Or.  t.  3.) 

§ 4.— Rites  and  Ceremonies  connected  with  Public  Prayer 
and  Psalmody. 

The  earliest  writer  who  makes  any  reference  to  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  ancient  church,  in  connexion  with  public 
prayer  and  psalmody,  is  Tertullian  ( De  Orat.  c.  11 — 23).  Their 
rules  relating  to  this  matter,  so  far  as  they  have  come  down  to 
us,  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  heads. 

1.  The  custom  of  standing  at  prayer,  in  general,  is  peculiar 
to  tho  East.  No  rule  respecting  posture  is  laid  down  in  Scrip- 
ture; but  the  examples  recorded  in  Gen.  xviii.  22;  xix.  27;  2 
Chron.  xx.  13;  1 Sam.  i.  26;  Job  xxx.  20,  compared  with 
Luke  xviii.  11,  13;  Matt.  vi.  5,  show  that  the  Jews  for  the 
most  part  prayed  standing, — a fact  which  is  illustrated  by  the 
more  modern  practice  of  that  people,  and  the  testimony  of  rabbi- 
nical writers.  Such  is,  indeed,  the  custom  of  other  oriental 
nations  also.  Our  Saviour  recognised  it,  at  least,  in  saying  to  his 
disciples,  “ When  ye  stand  praying,”  (Mark  xi.  25  ;)  and  hence 
Cyprian  observes  that  we  comply  with  the  will  of  our  Lord, 
M quando  stamus  ad  orationem,”  “ when  we  stand  at  prayer.” 
(Conf.  Grotu  Annotat.  ad  Matt . vi.  5.)  And  from  tho  Liturgy 
in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  as  well  as  from  those  of  Basil 
and  Chrysostom,  it  plainly  appears  that,  during  the  early  centuries 
of  Christianity,  standing  at  prayer  was  the  rule,  and  kneeling 
the  exception. 

We  learn  from  Tertullian  and  other  early  writers,  that  it  was 
the  practice  of  the  church  in  their  times  not  to  kneel  at  prayer 
on  Sundays,  and  during  the  interval  between  Easter  and  Whit- 
suntide; and  it  was  enacted  by  the  Council  of  Nicaea,  that  on 
those  occasions  prayer  should  always  be  offered  by  members  of 
the  church  in  a standing  posture,  and  no  other.  (Tertull.  de 
Corona  Mil . c.  3;  Cone . Niccen . a.d.  325,  c.  20.) 

According  to  Origen,  it  was  deemed  proper  to  stretch  forth  the 
hands , and  to  raise  the  eyes  in  prayer,  in  order  that  the  gestures 
of  the  body  may  indicate  the  elevation  of  the  soul  to  God,  except 
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in  cases  of  necessity.  But  kneeling  (yovwcXuria)  was  considered 
necessary  when  prayer  was  made  for  forgiveness  of  sin.  (De  Oral. 
c.  31.)  These  remarks,  however,  are  applied  by  that  author  to 
private  prayer. 

The  author  of  the  treatise  entitled,  Qucostiones  et  Responsiones 
ad  Orthodoscos , (which  was  formerly  attributed  to  Justin  Martyr, 
but  is  evidently  of  a much  later  date,)  explains  the  custom  of 
abstaining  from  kneeling  on  Sundays  as  emblematic  of  our  Lord's 
resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  the  forgiveness  of  sins : he  sup- 
poses the  custom  to  have  descended  from  the  apostle’s  age,  and 
appeals  to  the  testimony  of  Irenaeus,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Pas- 
chal Feast . Epiphanius,  Jerome,  and  Augustin,  agree  with  him 
in  this  view  of  the  matter ; but  Basil  the  Great,  thinking  the 
custom  not  sufficiently  explained  by  an  allusion  to  the  resur- 
rection, and  that  such  allusion  wras  not  generally  understood, 
interpreted  it  as  being  at  the  same  time  a sign  of  a Christian's 
hope  and  expectation  of  another  world,  (on  8 o/cel  Trees  rov  irpoa 
So/ccopevov  altovos  elvat,  ebcfbv,  De  Spirit . Sanct.  c.  27.) 

Penitents  were  forbidden  to  stand  in  prayer ; whence  we  may 
understand  that  the  practice  was  regarded  as  a privilege  by  those 
in  full  communion  with  the  church,  and  highly  valued  on  that 
account.  On  this  principle,  Ambrose  held  that  it  ought  not  to 
be  conceded  to  catechumens. 

Standing  was  also  regarded  as  the  only  right  posture  in 
singing  psalms,  (Augustin.  Serm.  3 in  Ps.  36 ; Jo.  Cassian.  De 
Instit . Ren . lil).  ii.  c.  12.) 

Kneeling , likewise,  is  a posture  derived  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (Gen.  xvii.  3,  17;  Numb.  xvi.  22;  Josh.  v.  14;  2 Chron. 
xx.  18;  Ps.  xcv.  6);  and  recommended  by  examples  recorded  in 
the  New,  (Luke  xxii.  41;  Acts  vii.  59,  60;  ix.  40;  xxi.  5; 
Ephes.  iii.  14.)  The  principal  passages  of  early  ecclesiastical 
Writers  which  contain  allusions  to  this  practice  in  the  Christian 
church,  are  the  following: — Clem.  Rom.  Ep,  ad  Cor . § 48; 
Tbrtull.  ad  Scapul.  c.  4 ; Origen,  de  Orat.  c.  31 ; Euseb.  Hist, 
Eccl,  ii.  23;  v.  5;  De  vita  Constant.  M.  lib.  iv.  c.  61;  Constit. 
Apost.  lib.  viii.  c.  9,  10  ; Hermw  Pastor , part  i.  vis.  1;  Chrysost. 
Horn . 18  in  2 Ep.  ad  Corinth .;  Augustin,  de  Civit.  Dei , xxii.  c.  8; 
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CvEsar  Arelat.  Horn . 4;  Prudent.  Cathemer.  Hymn  2.)  This 
posture  was  understood  to  denote  humility  of  mind  before  God, 
and  to  be  a token  that  man  had  fallen  from  God,  and  was  in 
need  of  divine  grace  and  compassion.  Hence  it  was  especially 
required  in  actions  of  penance.  Basil  the  Great  calls  it  the 
lesser  penance  (fieravoia  fiiKpa ),  by  way  of  distinction  from  the 
greater  penance  (fieravoia  fieyakrj),  by  which  was  understood 
prostration  on  the  ground. 

Standing  and  kneeling  appear  to  have  been  practised  indiffer- 
ently in  public  worship,  except  at  the  times,  and  on  the  occasions, 
before  mentioned. 

Bowing  of  the  head , and  especially  bowing  of  the  whole  body , 
may  be  regarded  as  an  intermediate  posture  between  standing 
and  kneeling.  In  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  (book  viii.  c.  6), 
the  Catechumens  are  represented  sometimes  as  kneeling  down, 
sometimes  as  standing  up,  sometimes  as  bowing  themselves.  And 
mention  is  made  of  bowing  the  head  in  the  baptism  of  adults ; 
and  generally  in  cases  of  intercession  and  benediction.  (Chrysost. 
Horn.  28,  29.) 

Prostration  on  the  ground  is  sometimes  spoken  of ; not,  how- 
ever, as  a usual  practice,  but  only  on  particular  occasions,  and  as 
a sign  of  deep  and  extraordinary  humiliation.  (Socrat.  Hist. 
JEccl.  lib.  iii.  c.  13,  37;  Theodoret.  Hist.  Eccl.  v.  18, 19.) 

Ecclesiastical  writers  make  mention  also  of  the  custom  of 
stretching  out  the  arms  in  the  form  of  a cross  during  prayer,  in 
memory^  of  the  crucifixion  of  our  blessed  Lord.  (Origen.  De 
Orat.  c.  20 ; Chrysost.  in  Ps.  140 ; Euseb.  Vit.  Constant,  lib. 
iv.  c.  15.) 

The  folding  of  the  hands  in  prayer  is  explained  by  Pope 
Nicholas  I.  (Respons.  ad  Bulgaros)  as  a token  that  Christians  are 
the  servants  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  as  it  were  his  captives  and 
prisoners.  But  there  is  no  allusion  to  this  custom  in  any  ancient 
writer. 

The  early  church,  in  compliance  with  the  injunctions  of  the 
apostle  in  1-  Cor.  xi.,  made  it  a rule  that  men  should  pray  with 
the  head  uncovered , but  women  with  it  covei'ed.  In  the  former 
case,  the  custom  appears  to  have  been  regarded  as  a token  of 
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subjection  to  Christ,  and  humble  dependence  upon  him ; and,  in 
the  latter,  it  was,  perhaps,  chiefly  intended  as  a provision  in 
favour  of  female  modesty  and  decorum ; (Tertull.  De  Virginia 
bus  Velandis , c.  7 — 17 ; Apolog . c.  30  ; Chrysostom  in  1 1 Ep.  ad 
Corinth . Horn.  26.) 

The  Jewish  religion  required  all  persons  in  praying  to  turn 
towards  the  West,  because  the  Holy  of  Holies  was  situate  in  that 
direction;  (compare  1 Kings  viii.  48 ; 2 Chron.  xxix.  6;  Dan. 
vi.  10;)  and,  inEzek.  viii.  16,  17,  praying  with  the  face  towards 
the  East,  is  spoken  of  as  “ an  abomination,”  but  perhaps  not 
otherwise  than  as  including  the  idea  of  worshipping  the  sun. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Christian  church  adopted  the  practice  of 
praying  with  the  face  towards  the  east ; and,  although  the  New 
Testament  is  silent  on  the  subject,  we  find  that  such  was  the 
universal  practice  alike  of  the  eastern  and  the  western  churches 
from  the  second  century  downwards, — and  that  to  this  practice 
no  small  degree  of  importance  was  attached.  Bingham  derives 
this  custom  from  the  practice  of  turning  towards  the  east  in 
baptism,  after  having  renounced  the  devil  and  his  works  with 
the  face  toward  the  west.  But  it  is  equally  probable  that 
the  practice  in  baptism  may  have  been  derived  from  the  position 
observed  during  prayer  in  general ; and  we  must,  perhaps,  look 
for  the  origin  of  the  whole  practice  in  the  allusion  intended  to 
be  conveyed  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  sun  of  righteous- 
ness,— the  morning  star, — the  light  of  the  world.  “Clemens 
Alexandrinus  tells  us,”  says  Dr.  Cave,  “ that  herein  they  had 
respect  to  Christ,  for  as  the  east  is  the  birth  and  womb  of  the 
natural  day,  from  whence  the  sun  (the  fountain  of  all  sensible 
light)  does  arise  and  spring ; so  Christ,  the  true  sun  of  righteous- 
ness, who  arose  upon  the  world  with  the  light  of  truth,  when  it 
sat  in  the  darkness  of  error  and  ignorance,  is  in  Scripture  stylod 
the  East,  and  therefore  our  prayers  are  directed  thither.  (Clem. 
Alex.  Stromat . lib.  vii.)  For  which  reason  Tertullian  ( Contra 
Valent . c.  3)  calls  the  east  * the  figure  or  type  of  Christ.’  But, 
whatever  the  true  reason  was,  I am  sure  it  is  a sober  account 
which  Athanasius  ( Ad  Antioch . Qucest,  37)  gives  of  it;  ‘We 
do  not,’  says  he,  ‘worship  towards  the  east,  as  if  we  thought  God 
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anyways  shut  up  in  those  parts  of  the  world,  but  because  God  is 
in  himself,  and  is  so  styled  in  Scripture,  the  true  light.  In 
turning  therefore  towards  that  created  light  we  do  not  worship 
it,  but  the  great  Creator  of  it ; taking  occasion  from  that  most 
excellent  element  to  adore  that  God,  who  was  before  all  elements 
and  ages  in  the  world/  ” (Cave,  Primitive  Christianity,  part  i. 
c.  9.) — See  Appendix  B. 

Neither  our  Saviour  nor  the  Apostles  prescribed  any  rules 
concerning  particular  times  or  hours  of  prayer,  but  rather  en- 
joined men  to  pray  “ always  and  in  every  place.”  In  the  course  of 
the  second  and  third  centuries,  it  became  usual  among  Christians 
to  pray  {in  private)  three  times  a day,  namely,  at  the  third,  sixth, 
and  ninth  hours,  in  imitation  of  the  Jews,  and  in  supposed  com- 
pliance with  the  examples  and  exhortations  of  Scripture ; e.  g., 
Gen.  xix.  27;  xxiv.  63;  xxviii.  11 ; Dan.  vi.  10;  Ps.  lv.  18; 
Acts  iii.  1 ; x.  3,  9,  30.  (Tertullian,  De  Orat.  c.  19 ; De 
Jejun.  c.  10;  Cyprian,  De  Orat.  Dom. ; Chrysostom,  Horn.  4 
de  & Anna.)  To  these  were  added,  also,  a morning  and  evening 
prayer,  as  we  learn  from  Tertullian  and  Cyprian.  And  the 
author  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  gives  us  to  understand  that 
five,  six,  or  even  seven  periods  of  daily  prayer  were  observed 
when  he  wrote  {Constit.  Apost.  lib.  ii.  c.  59  ; viii.  34).  At  the 
Reformation,  as  is  well  known,  the  Protestant  churches  discon- 
tinued the  observance  of  these  canonical  hours,  as  a burden  unne- 
cessarily imposed  upon  men’s  consciences,  and  as  having  been  the 
occasion  of  much  abuse  and  misconception  on  the  subject  of  a 
Christian’s  addresses  to  the  throne  of  grace. 

It  appears  that  there  was  a daily  celebration  of  divine 
worship  in  the  time  of  Cyprian ; and  it  has  been  supposed  that 
the  practice  of  offering  public  prayer  every  morning  and  evening 
was  established  during  the  third  century.  The  order  of  the 
daily  morning  and  evening  services,  as  they  undoubtedly 
obtained  in  the  fourth  century,  was  as  follows : — The  morning 
service  began  with  the  sixty-third  Psalm ; this  was  followed  by 
prayers  for  the  catechumens,  energumens,  competentes,  and 
penitents ; for  the  faithful,  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  the  state 
of  the  church;  a bidding  prayer  for  preservation  during  the 
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ensuing  day;  a commendatory  prayer,  or  thanksgiving,  offered 
by  the  bishop ; and  his  benediction  of  the  assembly,  before  its 
dismissal  by  the  deacon.  The  evening  service  corresponded  to 
that  of  the  morning,  mutatis  mutandis.  The  Psalm  appointed 
for  the  opening  of  the  service  was  the  hundred  and  forty-first* 
In  some  churches  the  Lord's  Prayer  was  used  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  morning  and  evening  daily  service. 

It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  we  find  no  trace  of  processions, 
pilgrimages,  or  the  like,  during  the  first  three  centuries.  This 
fact  may  be  accounted  for  partly  from  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  early  Christians  were  placed,  and  partly  from  the  nature  of  their 
religious  principles.  Public  religious  processions  appear  to  have 
been  introduced  during  the  fourth  century,  (Basil.  M.  Ep . 63,  ad 
Neoccesar.)  In  the  course  of  that  century,  the  Arians  made 
great  use  of  them  at  Constantinople;  and  Chrysostom  recom- 
mended the  orthodox  to  adopt  their  customs  in  this  respect. 
(Socrat.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  vi.  c.  8;  Sozomen,  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  viii. 
c.  8.) — See  Book  vii.  chap.  5. — Concerning  the  introduction 
and  nature  of  solemn  Litanies  or  Rogations,  see  Book  v.  chap.  2, 
sect.  2. 


§ 5. — Ancient  Forms  of  Common  Prayer. 

The  Liturgy,  or  collection  of  public  prayers*1,  contained  in  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions , is  the  oldest  composition  of  its  kind 
now  extant.  It  was  probably  composed  about  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  century,  or  a little  earlier ; and,  although  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  used  in  its  present  form  by  any  church,  yet 
it  seems  to  have  been  the  basis  upon  which  other  liturgies  were 
successively  constructed.  This  Liturgy  is,  therefore,  highly 
interesting  and  important,  both  on  account  of  its  great  antiquity, 


11  The  word  liturgy  ( Xeirovpyla ) is 
sometimes  employed  by  early  writers 
to  denote  merely  a service  used  in  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  ; and 
some  critics  contend  that  this  is  its 
only  true  and  proper  sense.  (Renau- 


i)OT,  Liturg . Orient.  Collect,  t i.  p. 
169.)  But  it  was  used  also  iu  its  more 
general  signification.  (Suicer.  The- 
saur.  Eccl.  s.  v.  Xfirovpyia  ; Asjemaki. 
Cod.  Liturg.  Univ.  Eccl.  P.  1.) 
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and  as  being  the  model  by  which  the  public  devotions  of  the 
church  were  afterwards,  in  a great  measure,  regulated.  The 
Liturgy  of  Antioch,  in  particular,  closely  resembles  this  pattern. 
Its  assumed  derivation  from  Clement  of  Rome  is,  of  course, 
fictitious. 

I proceed  now  to  give  a translation  of  the  greater  part  of 
these  formularies,  with  some  remarks;  reserving  for  its  proper 
place  the  Prayer  for  the  Dead,  which  also  occurs  in  the  Constitu- 
tions. It  will  be  seen  that  these  prayers  are  distinguished,  for 
the  most  part,  by  an  enlightened  piety,  and  a tone  of  genuine 
devotion.  It  will  be  our  loss,  through  our  own  fault,  if  we  do 
not  find  our  hearts  disposed  to  holy  feelings  and  heavenly  aspi- 
rations while  we  contemplate  these  ancient  and  simple  addresses 
to  the  throne  of  grace : — but  it  will  be  the  best  result  of  our  con- 
sideration of  this  subject,  as  well  as  of  all  our  inquiries  into  the 
history  and  customs  of  the  early  church,  if,  by  the  divine  blessing, 
we  become  more  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  primitive  piety, 
simplicity,  and  faith. 

I.  Prayer  for  the  Catechumens. 

In  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  (lib.  viii.  c.  6)  it  is  ordered, 
that  when  the  Scriptures  have  been  read,  and  the  bishop  has 
delivered  his  word  of  exhortation  and  instruction,  the  deacon , 
having  from  his  place  proclaimed  silence  and  attention , shall 
say:— 

Pray,  Catechumens!  Let  all  the  faithful  pray  for  them 
earnestly  and  seriously  (/ caret  8idvoiav)>  and  say,  Lord,  have 
mercy  upon  them  ! (/cvpie  iXerjaov.) 

And  the  deacon  shall  pray  for  them , and  say : — 

Let  us  all  call  upon  God  for  the  Catechumens,  that  He,  who 
is  good  and  gracious  unto  all  men,  may  mercifully  hear  their 
prayers  and  supplications.  May  he  accept  their  petitions,  and 
vouchsafe  unto  them  his  aid.  May  he  fulfil  their  desires  and 
petitions,  as  maybe  most  expedient  for  them  (7 rpos  to  <rvp,<f>€pov). 
May  he  reveal  to  them  the  Gospel  of  his  Christ.  May  lie 
enlighteu  and  cheer  their  souls.  May  he  instruct  them  in 
divine  knowledge.  May  he  teach  them  his  commandments  and 
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his  judgments.  May  he  inspire  them  with  his  holy  and  whole- 
some fear.  May  he  open  the  ears  of  their  hearts,  that  they  may 
occupy  themselves  in  his  statutes  day  and  night.  May  he  con- 
firm them  in  godliness.  May  he  cause  them  to  be  reckoned 
among  his  holy  flock.  May  he  count  them  worthy  of  the  laver 
of  regeneration,  the  garment  of  immortality,  the  true  life.  May 
he  keep  them  free  from  all  wickedness,  and  grant  that  the  enemy 
may  have  no  advantage  over  them.  May  he  keep  them  clean 
from  all  pollution  of  flesh  and  spirit.  May  he  dwell  in  them,  and 
walk  in  them,  by  his  Christ.  May  he  bless  their  coming  in  and 
their  going  out,  and  guide  them  in  all  their  undertakings  for 
their  good. 

And  we  do  also  heartily  pray  for  them,  that  they  may  obtain 
remission  of  their  sins  by  the  initiation,  (&ia  ttjs  i.  e., 

baptism,)  and  become  worthy  partakers  of  the  holy  mysteries, 
(t&v  ar/lav  /ivaTrjpiuv,  i.e.,  the  Lord’s  supper,)  and  the  com- 
munion of  saints. 

Lift  up  yourselves,  Catechumens,  and  pray  for  the  peace  of 
God  through  his  Christ.  Pray  for  the  day  of  peace,  and  for 
deliverance  from  sins  through  the  whole  course  of  your  life,  for  a 
Christian  end  (xpiaTiava  v/t&v  rd  for  a good  and  mer- 

ciful God,  and  for  forgiveness  of  sins.  Give  up  yourselves  to  God, 
the  only  unbegotten,  through  his  Christ.  Bow  down,  and  receive 
the  blessing ! 

And  the  people  shall  answer  to  all  that  the  deacon  says, — 
Kyrie  eleeson.  Especially  the  children  (shall  make  this 
response* **). 

When  they  hate  bowed  their  heads , the  bishop  shall  pronounce 
over  them  the  following  benediction : — 

O almighty,  unbegotten,  and  immortal  God,  the  only  true 
God,  who  art  the  God  and  Father  of  thy  Christ,  and  thine  only- 
begotten  Son,  thou  God  of  the  Comforter,  (6  Qeos  rov  Ilapa - 
k\t)tov,  i.  e.,  of  the  Holy  Spirit,)  and  Lord  of  all  things,  who, 


*a  We  learn  from  Basil  and  Chry- 
sostom that,  in  their  time,  children, 
and  especially  boys,  were  stationed 

about  the  altar,  for  the  purposes  of 


singing,  and  otherwise  taking  part  in 
the  offices  of  divine  worship.  These 
were  afterwards  the  regularly- trained 
choristers. 
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through  Christ,  didst  make  the  disciples  teachers  of  righteousness, 
look  now,  we  beseech  thee,  on  thy  servants  who  have  been 
instructed  in  the  Gospel  of  thy  Christ.  Give  unto  them  a new 
heart,  and  renew  within  their  souls  the  spirit  of  pure  trust  and 
confidence,  that  they  may  both  know  and  obey  thy  will  with  all 
their  heart,  (ip  tcapSla  irXrfpei,)  and  with  a willing  mind. 
Grant  that  they  may  be  worthy  of  the  sacred  initiation,  ( /n)s 
dylas  gurjaecos,  i.  e.,  baptism,)  and  incorporate  them  into  thy 
holy  church.  Grant  that  they  may  be  partakers  of  the  divine 
mysteries  (i.  e.,  the  Lord’s  supper)  through  Christ,  our  hope, 
who  died  for  them.  Through  whom  be  unto  thee  all  glory  and 
adoration,  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  ever.  Amen. 

Then  shall  the  deacon  say , — Catechumens,  depart  in  peace  ! 

In  one  of  the  Homilies  of  Chrysostom  (Horn.  2,  in  2 Ep.  ad 
Cor.),  we  find  a commentary,  in  many  respects  highly  valuable, 
on  the  prayer  for  Catechumens  as  it  was  used  in  the  liturgy  of 
liis  church  (either  of  Antioch  or  Constantinople)  in  his  time ; — 
a formulary  which  corresponds,  for  the  most  part,  to  that  which 
lias  been  here  translated  out  of  the  Constitutions . 

II.  Prater  for  the  Energumens. 

The  Catechumens  having  withdrawn,  let  the  deacon  say, — 
Pray,  ye  who  are  possessed  with  evil  spirits ! Let  us  all  ear- 
nestly pray  on  their  behalf,  that  the  merciful  God,  through 
Christ,  would  drive  away  the  unclean  and  evil  spirits,  and  deliver 
his  pious  suppliants  [or  servants]  from  the  power  of  the  enemy 
(tov  dWoTplov).  May  he  who  drove  out  a legion  of  evil  spirits 
and  the  wicked  one  (dpx^fcaKtp),  now  drive  away  these  apostate 
spirits  (air  oar  draw  rfjs  evaefielas;),  and  deliver  his  creatures 
from  the  power  of  the  wicked  one,  and  purify  those  whom  he  has 
wonderfully  made. 

Let  us  continue  earnestly  to  pray  for  them.  Deliver  them, 
and  raise  them  up,  by  thy  power,  O God  ! Bow  down,  ye  pos- 
sessed, and  receive  the  blessing ! 

And  the  bishop  shall  pray  over  them,  saying  these  words : — 

O thou  who  hast  bound  the  strong  one,  and  spoiled  him  of  all 
his  arms;  who  hast  vouchsafed  unto  us  power  to  tread  upon 
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serpents  and  scorpions,  and  all  the  might  of  the  enemy ; who 
hast  given  oaptive  into  our  hands  that  serpent,  the  destroyer  of 
mankind  (top  avOptoiro/crovov  ocfriv),  as  a sparrow  is  given  into 
the  hands  of  children;  thou  who  didst  cast  from  thy  presence 
like  lightning  him  before  whom  all  fear  and  tremble,  and  didst 
hurl  him  from  heaven  to  earth,  not  only  by  removing  him  from 
his  place,  but  by  turning  his  glory  into  shame,  because  of  his 
great  wickedness ; thou,  who  with  a look  driest  up  the  deep,  and 
before  whose  terrible  voice  the  mountains  do  melt  away,  whose 
truth  remaineth  from  generation  to  generation,  who  out  of  the 
mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings  hast  ordained  praise,  whom  angels 
adore  and  glorify ; thou  at  whose  look  the  earth  trembles,  and  at 
whose  touch  the  mountains  smoke ; who  removest  and  driest  up 
the  sea,  and  turnest  the  floods  into  dry  ground ; thou,  unto  whom 
the  clouds  are  as  the  dust  of  thy  feet,  and  who  walkest  upon  the 
sea  as  upon  dry  ground, — O thou  only-begotten  God,  Son  of  the 
great  Father,  do  thou  drive  away  these  evil  spirits,  and  deliver 
the  works  of  thine  own  hands  from  the  power  of  the  enemy. 
Unto  thee  be  glory,  praise,  and  honour,  and  through  thee  unto 
the  Father,  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  ever.  Amen. 

Then  let  the  deacon  say, — Depart,  ye  Energumens.  (Const. 
Apost . lib.  viii.  c.  6,  7.) 

We  do  not  find  another  entire  copy  of  this  formulary  in  any 
early  writer;  but  there  are  several  evident  allusions  to  it  in 
Chrysostom,  Horn.  18,  in  2 Ep.  ad  Cor. ; Horn.  3,  4,  de  Incomr 
prehens . Nat.  Dei ; Horn.  71,  in  Matt. ; and  other  places. 

III.  Prayer  for  the  Competentes,  or  Candidates  for 
Baptism. 

The  Energumens  hating  retired , the  deacon  shall  say , — Pray, 
ye  candidates  for  baptism ! And  let  us,  all  the  faithful,  pray 
heartily  for  them,  that  the  Lord  would  make  them  worthy,  liaviug 
been  baptized  (/ lurjOevras ) into  the  death  of  Christ,  to  be  raised 
up  together  with  him,  and  to  be  partakers  of  his  kingdom  and 
sharers  of  his  mysteries ; that  he  may  elect  them  and  incorporate 
them  with  those  who  are  redeemed  in  his  holy  church.  Redeem 
them,  and  raise  them  up,  by  thy  grace  ! 
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Those  who  are  about  to  be  dedicated  to  Ood  through  Christ , shall 
here  bow  themselves , and  receive  the  blessing  of  the  bishop  in  words 
which  follow: — 

O thou,  who  by  thy  holy  prophets  hast  said  to  those  who  are 
about  to  be  dedicated  to  thee,  “ Wash  you,  make  you  clean, * and 
who  hast  appointed  a spiritual  regeneration  through  Christ ; look 
now,  we  beseech  thee,  upon  these  persons  soon  to  be  baptized ; 
bless  them,  and  sanctify  them,  and  make  them  worthy  to  partake 
of  thy  spiritual  gifts,  the  true  adoption,  thy  spiritual  mysteries, 
and  to  be  received  into  the  body  of  thy  redeemed,  through  Christ 
our  Saviour;  through  whom  be  unto  thee  all  glory,  honour,  and 
worship,  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  ever.  Amen. 

Then  shall  the  deacon  say , — Depart  ye  candidates  for  baptism. 
(Const,  Apost.  Ub.  viii.  c.  7,  8.) 

No  further  trace  of  this  prayer  is  found  in  the  works  of  Chry- 
sostom, or  any  other  early  ecclesiastical  writer ; a circumstance 
which  perhaps  admits  of  an  easy  explanation,  when  we  consider 
the  variations  which  took  place  in  the  administration  of  baptism 
in  consequence  of  the  gradual  extension  of  the  church,  and  espe- 
cially the  changes  which  arose  in  consequence  of  the  continually 
increasing  prevalence  of  infant-baptism. 


IV.  Prayer  for  the  Penitents*3. 


When  the  candidates  for  baptism  have  retired \ then  let  the 
deacon  say: — 

Pray,  ye  penitents ! And  let  us  all  heartily  pray  for  our 
penitent  brethren  (rcbv  ev  peravoia  aheXfy&v),  that  the  merciful 
God  would  show  them  the  way  to  true  repentance,  accept  their 
retractation  and  confession  of  sins,  tread  Satan  shortly  under 
their  feet,  deliver  them  from  the  snares  of  the  devil,  and  from  the 
attacks  of  all  evil  spirits,  and  preserve  them  from  all  unlawful 
words,  all  unrighteous  deeds,  and  all  wicked  thoughts.  May  he 


” These  were  classed  among  the 
hearers  (d*po«>fKi'oi,  audientes),  inas- 
much as  they  were  permitted  to  be 
present  at  the  public  reading  of  Scrip- 
ture, the  sermon,  and  the  common 


prayers.  They  are  also  called  yorutcXl- 
vovrtSy  genua  flectentes,  and  tmontir - 
TovTfs,  prostrati,  because  they  were 
obliged  to  kneel  during  the  prayers,  : 
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forgive  them  all  their  sins,  whether  wilful  or  unintentional ; may 
he  blot  out  the  hand-writing  that  testifies  against  them,  and  write 
their  names  in  the  book  of  life.  May  he  cleanse  them  from  all 
pollution  of  flesh  and  spirit,  and  restore  them  to  union  with  his 
holy  flock.  He  knoweth  what  weak  creatures  we  are ; for  who 
can  boast  that  his  heart  is  clean,  or  who  can  declare  boldly  that 
he  is  pure  from  all  sin?  We  do  all  deserve  punishment.  Let 
us,  therefore,  the  more  fervently  pray  for  them ; for  there  will  be 
joy  over  one  sinner  that  repen teth.  Let  us  pray  for  them,  that 
they  may  turn  from  sinful  deeds,  and  exercise  themselves  in  all 
good  works ; that  the  merciful  God  may  soon  graciously  accept 
their  prayers,  restore  to  them  the  joy  of  his  salvation,  and 
strengthen  them  by  his  guiding  Spirit  (nyevpan  ipye/towAcS), 
that  they  may  not  fall  again,  that  they  may  be  partakers  of  his 
holy  things  ( t&v  aylcov  avrov  lepcov),  and  have  their  part  in  the 
sacred  mysteries ; that  they  may  be  worthy  of  the  adoption,  and 
may  attain  unto  everlasting  life. 

Let  us  all  pray  fervently  for  them, — O Lord,  have  mercy ! 
Deliver  them,  O God,  and  restore  them,  by  thy  grace ! 

Ye,  who  desire  to  be  restored  by  God  through  Christ,  bow 
yourselves  and  receive  the  blessing. 

* Then  shall  the  bishop , with  the  imposition  of  his  hands , pro- 
nounce over  them  the  following  benediction : — 

O,  Almighty  and  eternal  God,  Lord  of  the  whole  world, 
maker  and  governor  of  all  things,  thou,  through  Christ,  hast 
made  man  the  ornament  of  the  world,  and  hast  given  unto  him 
both  an  innate  (ep^vrov)  and  a written  law,  that  he  may 
live  agreeably  thereto  as  a rational  being ; and,  since  he  hath 
sinned,  thou  hast  of  thy  go  dness  called  him,  with  sure  pledges 
of  thy  favour,  to  repentance  (oi rodrjKrjv  Bovs  i rpos  fieravocav  rrjv 
avrov  ayaOoTTjra)  ; look  now,  we  beseech  thee,  upon  those  who 
here  bend  before  thee  the  necks  of  their  souls  and  bodies  ! Thou 
wiliest  not  the  death  of  a sinner,  but  rather  that  he  should 
repent,  and  turn  from  his  evil  ways,  and  live.  Thou  didst  accept 
the  repentance  of  the  men  of  Nineveh  ; and  thou  wiliest  that  all 
men  should  be  saved,  and  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth. 
Thou  didst  receive  again  with  fatherly  compassion  the  son  who 
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hail  squandered  away  lxis  property,  wheu  he  repented  and 
returned.  O do  thou  now  likewise  accept  the  repentance  (rrjv 
perdyv&aiv)  of  these  who  here  offer  up  their  prayers.  For 
there  is  no  man  that  hath  not  sinned  against  thee ; and  if  thou 
shouldest  be  extreme  to  mark  what  is  done  amiss,  O Lord,  who 
shall  stand ! But  there  is  forgiveness  with  thee.  Restore  these 
persons,  we  beseech  thee,  to  thy  holy  church,  to  their  former 
dignity  and  honours,  through  Christ,  our  God  and  Saviour; 
through  whom  be  unto  theo  all  praise  and  glory,  in  the  Holy 
Spirit,  for  ever.  Amen. 

Then  shall  the  deacon  say,  Ye  are  dismissed,  (airoXveaOe,) 
penitents  ! (Const.  Apost . lib.  viii.  c.  8,  9.) 

Traces  of  this  formulary  occur  in  the  works  of  Chrysostom 
(e.  g.  Horn.  18  in  2 Ep.  ad.  Cor.;  Horn.  61  in  Matth.) ; and  in 
the  canons  of  the  Councils  of  Laodicea  (can.  19),  Nicaea  (can. 
11,)  Ancyra  (can.  4). 

Y.  Prayer  for  the  Faithful. 

Under  this  title  (irpoacfxovrjais  inrkp  t &v  Trier  5>v),  we  find  a 
form  of  prayer  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions , lib.  viii.  c.  9,  10  ; 
and,  in  close  connexion  with  it,  one  entitled  ei rttcXrjais  rS>v 
ttkttcoVj  in  the  following  chapter.  Whether  we  regard  irpoe- 
<f>(0VT)<ri9  and  i7rU\rj<ri9  as  synonymous,  or  attribute  to  each  of 
these  words  a peculiar  signification,  (bidding  prayer,  and  invo- 
cation,) it  is  certain,  at  all  events,  that  they  are  both  opposed  to 
silent  prayer,  (evxv  Sia  eicoirfa)  and  denote  public  prayer 
pronounced  with  a loud  voice  ; which  is  entitled  evxv  irpoe- 
<j>cDvr)cr€(D9 , Cone.  Laodic.  o.  19;  and  is  probably  denoted  by  Basil 
(Ep.  241),  under  the  words  tojv  K^pvypdrcov  ktcK\r]eiaeriK<ov. 
According  to  the  rules  of  the  Constitutions , this  prayer  was  to  be 
repeated  by  the  faithful  alone.  But  it  contains  no  reference  to 
the  holy  eucharist,  or  to  tho  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  there- 
fore (says  Augusti),  we  must  not  regard  it  as  a part  of  the  Missa 
Fidelium , with  Bingham  and  others.  It  appears  to  have  been 
used  at  an  early  period  as  a form  of  Common  Prayer  in  the 
church.  Chrysostom  makes  mention  of  it  (Horn.  8 in  2 Ep.  ad 
Cor.;  Horn.  61  in  Matth .),  and  observes  that  children  ought  to 
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join  in  it,  bfcc&dfee  it  may  be  supposed  that  God  would  have 
fespect  to  their  innocence  and  humility.  The  same  father,  in 
another  of  his  homilies  ( Horn . 2 de  Obscwritat . Prophet.},  cites 
several  passages  of  the  prayer  of  the  faithful,  which  agree  almost 
word  for  word  with  the  formulary  preserved  in  the  Constitutions . 
Clear  references  to  the  same  formulary  occur  also  in  the  writings 
6f  Basil,  Augustin,  and  other  fathers.  It  is  evident  also  that 
this  prayer  forms  the  groundwork  of  the  Litanies  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  churches. 

The  following  are  the  rules  and  forms  preserved  in  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions . 

When  the  deacon  has  dismissed  the  penitents , he  shall  say , 
Let  none,  of  those  who  ought  not,  go  away ! [or,  perhaps,  if  we 
read  irpoa-eXOirco  for  7 rpoeX^erco,  Let  none,  of  those  who  ought 
not,  draw  near.]  But  let  us  all,  the  faithful,  kneel  down.  Let 
us  all  pray  unto  God  through  his  Christ,  and  with  one  voice 
( avvTovco s)  call  upon  God  through  his  Christ. 

Let  us  pray  for  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  world  and  the 
holy  churches,  that  the  God  of  all  the  world  would  bestow  upon 
us  his  everlasting  and  unchangeable  peace,  and  preserve  us  to  the 
end  in  all  godliness  and  virtue. 

Let  us  pray  for  the  holy,  catholic,  and  apostolic  church  from 
one  end  (of  the  earth)  to  the  other,  that  the  Lord  would  pre- 
serve and  keep  it  firm  and  unshaken,  as  founded  upon  a rock, 
unto  the  end  of  the  world. 

Let  us  pray  for  the  holy  church  of  this  parish  ( virep  n/v 
ivddSe  aylas  Trapoiulas,  parish-church),  that  the  Lord  of  the 
world  would  deem  us  worthy  to  strive  without  ceasing  after  his 
heavenly  hope,  and  to  pay  unto  him  the  continual  debt  of  our 
prayers. 

Let  us  pray  for  the  whole  episcopal  office  under  heaven,  and 
for  all  those  who  rightly  divide  (dp0oTOfiovvTQ>v)  the  word  of 
truth. 

Let  us  pray  for  our  bishop  James,  and  his  parishes. 

Let  us  pray  for  our  bishop  Clement,  and  his  parishes. 

Let  us  pray  for  our  bishop  Euodius,  and  his  parishes*4. 

*4  This  allusion  to  the  churches  of  Jerusalem,  Borne,  and  Antiooh,  looks 
like  an  interpolation  (Auou8ti)t 
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That  the  merciful  God  would  preserve  them  to  his  holy 
churches,  m wealth,  honour,  and  long  life,  and  grant  unto  them 
an  honoured  old  age  in  all  godliness  and  righteousness. 

Let  u e pray  for  our  presbyters,  that  God  would  preserve  them 
from  all  that  is  unrighteous  and  evil,  and  enable  them  to  fulfil 
their  duties  with  happiness  and  honour. 

Let  us  pray  for  the  Christian  office  of  deacons,  that  the  Lord 
would  keep  them  unblameable  in  their  service. 

Let  us  pray  for  the  readers,  singers,  virgins,  widows,  and 
orphans. 

Let  us  pray  for  all  those  who  live  in  the  estate  of  matrimony, 
and  bring  up  children,  that  the  Lord  would  have  mercy  upon 
them  all. 

.Let  us  pray  for  the  eunuchs  of  holy  conversation. 

Let  us  pray  for  all  those  who  lead  sober  and  godly  lives. 

Let  us  pray  for  those  who  do  good  (Kap7ro<l>opovvT(av)  to  the 
holy  church,  and  maintain  poor  widows. 

Let  us  pray  for  those  who  bring  their  offerings  and  first-fruits 
to  the  Lord  our  God,  that  God  of  liis  bountiful  goodness  would 
reward  them  with  heavenly  gifts,  that  he  would  repay  them  in 
this  present  world  a hundred  fold,  and  grant  them  in  tho  world 
to  come  everlasting  life,  giving  them  things  eternal  for  things 
temporal,  and  heavenly  goods  for  earthly. 

Let  us  pray  for  our  brethren  lately  enlightened,  (veocfrcoTia- 
To>v,  i.  lately  baptized,)  that  the  Lord  would  strengthen  and 
confirm  them. 

Let  us  pray  for  our  sick  brethren,  that  the  Lord  would  deliver 
them  from  all  sickness  and  infirmity,  and  restore  them  to  his 
holy  assembly  in  good  health. 

Let  us  pray  for  those  who  travel  by  water  and  by  land. 

Let  us  pray  for  those  who  suffer  for  the  Lord's  sake,  in  the 
mines,  in  banishment,  in  prison,  and  in  bonds. 

Let  us  pray  for  those  who  endure  the  hardships  of  slavery. 

Let  us  pray  for  our  enemies,  and  those  who  hate  us. 

Let  us  pray  for  those  who  persecute  us  for  the  Lord's  name's 
sake,  that  the  Lord  would  appease  their  fury,  and  set  bounds  tp 
their  rage  against  us, 
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Let  us  pray  for  those  who  are  without,  (t£>v  efo>  oft«j/,  i.  e ., 
without  the  pale  of  the  church,)  who  err  and  are  deceived. 

Let  us  remember  the  young  children  of  the  church,  that  the 
Lord  would  bring  them  to  perfection,  and  the  measure  of  a 
full  age. 

Let  us  pray  for  one  another,  that  the  Lord  would  preserve 
and  defend  us  by  his  grace  unto  the  end,  protect  us  from  evil  and 
from  all  offences,  and  keep  us  safe  unto  his  heavenly  kingdom. 

Let  us  pray  for  every  Christian  soul. 

Bless  us,  and  deliver  us,  O God,  by  thy  mercy  ! 

Then  let  the  deacon  say.  Let  us  stand  up  1 

Let  us  commit  ourselves,  in  fervent  prayer,  to  the  living  God 
by  his  Christ ! 

Then  the  chief  priest  {ap^tepevsi)  shall  pronounce  the  follow 
ing  benediction : — 

{Prayer  for  the  Faithful .) 

O,  Almighty  and  most  high  God,  who  dwellest  in  the  high 
and  lofty  place ! O thou  holy  One,  who  inhabitest  the  holy 
place  ! O thou  without  beginning,  the  only  potentate  ! Thou 
who  through  Christ  hath  vouchsafed  unto  us  the  preaching  of 
knowledge  {icripvypa  yvaicreG)?,  t.  £.,  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel),  for  the  acknowledging  of  thy  glory  and  thy  name,  and 
hast  thereby  revealed  thyself  to  our  understanding ; we  beseech 
thee  to  look  now,  through  him,  upon  thy  flock,  and  deliver  it 
from  all  ignorance,  and  from  every  evil  deed ! Grant  that  we 
may  fear  thee  in  thy  fear,  and  love  thee  in  thy  love  ; and  that 
we  may  humble  ourselves  before  the  presence  of  thy  glory.  Be 
gracious  and  merciful  unto  thy  people,  and  receive  their  prayers. 
Preserve  them  unchanged,  blameless,  and  unrebukable,  that  they 
may  be  holy  in  body  and  soul,  without  spot  or  blemish  or  any 
such  thing,  that  they  all  may  be  perfect,  and  that  none  may  be 
found  among  them  maimed  or  imperfect. 

O thou  our  Almighty  defender,  with  whom  is  no  respect  of 
persons ! Help  this  people,  whom  thou  hast  redeemed  with  the 
precious  blood  of  Christ ! 

O thou  our  advocate,  supporter,  defender,  our  guardian,  bul- 
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wark,  stronghold,  and  confidence,  we  know  that  none  can  pluck 
us  out  of  thine  hand.  For  there  is  none  other  God  beside  thee, 
and  in  thee  is  our  hope. 

The  saints  are  in  thy  truth ; for  thy  word  is  truth. 

O Thou,  whom  no  one  can  corrupt  (dirpoax^p^Te)  and  no 
one  can  deceive ! Deliver  us  from  all  sickness  and  infirmity, 
from  all  sin,  from  all  unrighteousness  and  deceit,  from  all  fear  of 
the  enemy,  from  the  arrows  which  fly  by  day,  and  from  the 
works  of  darkness.  Make  us  worthy  of  eternal  life,  through 
Christ,  thine  only  begotten  Son,  our  God  and  Saviour ; through 
whom  be  unto  thee  honour  and  adoration,  in  the  Holy  Spirit, 
now  and  for  ever.  Amen. 

Then  shall  the  deacon  say , Attention  ! 

The  bishop  shall  salute  the  congregation , and  say,  The  peace 
of  God  be  with  you  all ! 

And  the  people  shall  answer,  And  with  thy  spirit ! 

Then  the  deacon  shall  say  to  all,  Salute  ye  one  another  with 
the  holy  kiss ! 

Then  the  clergy  Bhall  kiss  the  bishop,  and  the  laity  each 
othor,  the  men  kissing  the  men,  and  the  women  the  women. 
The  boys  shall  stand  round  about  the  Bema;  and  another  deacon 
shall  pay  attention  to  them,  that  they  make  no  disturbance. 
Other  deacons  shall  go  round,  and  watch  the  men  and  women, 
that  no  noise  be  made,  that  no  one  nod,  whisper,  or  sleep.  The 
remaining  deacons  shall  stand  at  the  men's  door,  and  the  sub- 
deacons at  the  women’s  door,  to  take  care  that  no  one  go  out, 
and  that,  at  the  time  of  the  offering  (/card  toy  xacpov  rrjs 
dva<f>opd? , u e.,  during  the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  supper),  the 
doors  be  not  opened  to  any  one,  even  of  the  faithful.  One  of  the 
subdeacons  shall  bring  water  to  the  priests  for  the  purpose  of 
washing  their  hands,  in  token  of  the  purity  of  their  souls. 

VI.  A Prayer  for  the  Lord’s  Day. 

The  following  is  the  oldest  prayer  which  contains  any  mention 
of  the  Lord’s  day,  as  a sacred  season  set  apart  for  divine  worship; 
it  occurs  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  lib.  vii.  c.  36**. 

83  Under  the  following  title ; — Upo<r-  j Xpurrov  €vav6pwnj<rw,  kul  rrjv  its  rovs 
€v\rj  {nrofjupvr)(TKOv<Ta  Ttjv  ytvopxrqv  | ayiovs  &td<f>opav  npcyoiay. 
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O almighty  Lord  ! Thou  hast  created  the  world  by  Christ, 
and  hast  ordained  the  Sabbath  for  a memorial  of  the  same.  Thou 
hast  appointed  festival  days,  for  the  refreshment  of  our  souls,  in 
order  that  we  may  commemorate  Thy  Created  Wisdom;  how, 
for  our  sakes,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  born  of  a woman ; how 
he  appeared  in  the  life  of  men,  and  at  his  baptism  showed 
himself  as  God  and  man  (cus  0eov  &<m  teal  avdpeoiror,  i.e.. 
God-man) ; how,  with  Thy  permission,  he  for  our  sakes  suffered 
and  died,  and  rose  again  by  thy  power.  Hence  do  we  celebrate 
the  festival  of  the  resurrection  on  the  Lord’s  day  ( rfj  tcvpicucrj ), 
and  rejoice  on  account  of  Him  who  has  overcome  death,  and 
brought  life  and  immortality  to  light.  Yea,  through  Him  hast 
Thou  brought  the  nations  to  thyself,  that  they  may  be  a peculiar 
people,  the  true  Israel,  the  people  that  love  and  see  GodM. 

Thou,  O Lord,  didst  deliver  our  fathers  from  the  land  of 
Egypt,  from  the  iron  furnace,  from  the  clay,  and  from  the 
making  of  bricks.  Thou  didst  deliver  them  from  the  hand  of 
Pharaoh  and  his  servants.  Thou  didst  lead  them  through  the 
sea,  as  over  dry  land,  and  didst  satisfy  them  in  the  wilderness  by 
manifold  benefits.  Thou  didst  give  unto  them  thy  law,  even  the 
ten  commandments,  wThich  were  spoken  by  thy  mouth,  and 
wTritten  by  tliine  hand. 

Thou  hast  appointed  the  Sabbath,  not  as  an  excuse  for 
idleness,  but  as  an  occasion  for  piety,  and  in  order  to  promote 
the  knowledge  of  thy  power.  In  order  to  preserve  them  from 
evil,  and  to  teach  them,  thou  hast  surrounded  them  with  a 
sacred  fence,  that  the  number  of  seven  (iftSofias)  may  be  a 
delight  to  them.  Hence  have  been  appointed,  a wreek  of  seven 
days,  seven  weeks,  a seventh  month,  a soventh  year,  and  its 
seventh  return,  which  is  the  fiftieth  year,  the  year  of  jubilee  and 
release.  In  order  then  that  men  may  have  no  pretext,  wherewith 


**  This  expression  (rhv  Spcovra  Qeov)  | Schismate  Donatigt.,  lib.  ii.  c.  26 ; Israel, 
refers  to  the  etymology  of  the  name  j id  est,  qui  mente  Deum  videat  It 
Israel  adopted  by  Philo  ; namely,  may  be  almost  needless  to  add,  that 
vir,  HIO  vidit,  and  Deus ; the  name  is  really  derived  from 

i.  e.  homo  aut  mens  cernens  Deum.  ! rnttf  to  wrestle,  and  See  Gta), 

fhu^  we  read,  in  Optat,  Milevit.  De  i 29;  Hos.  xii.  4. 
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to  excuse  their  ignorance,  He  commanded  on  ©Very  Sabbath  rest 
from  all  labours,  so  that  on  the  Sabbath  none  should  even  speak 
a word  in  anger.  For  the  Sabbath  is  the  rest  from  the 
creation  of  the  world,  the  finishing  of  the  world,  the  examining 
of  the  law,  the  praise  of  God  for  that  which  he  has  given  unto 
men. 

But  above  all  the  Lord's  day  has  the  pre-eminence.  For  this 
sets  before  us  the  Mediator,  the  advocate,  the  law-giver,  the 
author  of  the  resurrection,  the  first-born  of  all  creatures,  God  the 
Word,  the  man  who  was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary  alone,  led  a 
holy  life,  was  crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate,  died,  and  rose  again 
from  the  dead. 

How  docs  the  Lord’s  day  admonish  us  to  give  thanks  unto 
thee,  O Lord,  for  all  these  things!  For  this  thy  grace  vouch- 
safed unto  us,  is  that  which  eclipses  by  its  greatness  all  thy 
other  benefits ! 

VII.  Morning  and  Evening  Prayers. 

In  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  (lib.  vii.  c.  47,  48)  we  find  two 
prayers  entitled,  A Morning  Prayer— An  Evening  Prayer ; 
but  these  are  rather  to  be  regarded  as  Doxologies,  with  which, 
according  to  Athanasius  (de  Virgin .)  the  morning  service  was 
opened,  and  the  evening  service  concluded.  They  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

Morning  Prayer. 

Glory  be  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will 
towards  men.  (Luke  ii.  14.) 

We  praise  thee,  we  magnify  thee,  we  give  thanks  unto  thee, 
we  celebrate  thy  glory;  we  worship  thee,  through  the  great 
High  Priest;  thee,  the  true  God,  the  one,  unbegotten,  immortal, 
for  thy  great  glory.  O Lord,  heavenly  King,  God  the  Father 
Almighty,  O Lord,  the  God  and  Father  of  Christ,  the  spotless 
Lamb,  that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world.  O thou  that 
sittest  upon  the  cherubim,  receive  our  prayer.  For  thou  only  art 
holy,  thou  only  art  the  Lord,  O Jesus,  the  Christ  of  God  for  all 
created  nature,  our  King ; through  whom  be  unto  thee  honour, 
praise,  and  adoration. 
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Evening  Prayer . 

Praise  the  Lord,  ye  servants ; praise  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
(Ps.  cxii.  1.) 

We  praise  thee,  we  glorify  thee,  we  give  thee  thanks  for  thy 
great  glory,  O Lord,  our  King,  the  Father  of  Christ,  that  spotless 
Lamb,  who  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world.  Praise  belongeth 
unto  thee ; to  thee  belong  thanksgiving  and  glory,  O God  and 
Father,  through  the  Son,  in  the  Holy  (iravar/Up)  Spirit,  from 
everlasting  to  everlasting.  Amen. 

Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  according 
to  thy  word ; for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation ; which  thou 
hast  prepared  before  the  face  of  all  people ; a light  to  lighten  the 
Gentiles,  and  the  glory  of  thy  people  Israel.  (Luke  ii.  29 — 32.) 


In  another  part  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions , (lib.  viii.  c. 
35 — 39,)  we  find  daily  Morning  and  Evening  prayers,  which  are 
prescribed  as  the  institution  of  the  apostle  J ames,  and  concerning 
which  some  more  precise  instructions  are  given  in  lib.  ii.  c.  59. 
These  are  more  peculiarly  appropriate  to  their  use  than  the 
foregoing,  which  are  doxologies  suited  alike  to  any  office  of 
divine  worship,  and  to  any  portion  of  the  day.  It  may  be 
remarked,  concerning  the  passage  now  to  be  translated,  that  the 
Evening  Prayer  stands  before  that  for  the  Morning,  quite  in  the 
manner  of  the  Jewish  Christians ; — a circumstance  which  con- 
tributes to  stamp  upon  these  formularies  the  mark  of  a very 
early  origin. 

The  first  prayer  is  entitled,  IIpo<T<f><oprj(n9  iirCKvyyios  and 
tvyapunLa  lirCKvyyios^  ( An  Evening  Prayer  and  Thanksgiving;) 
and  is  appointed  to  be  said  after  the  reading  of  the  Evening 
Psalm,  i.  e.,  the  hundred  and  forty-first,  according  to  Const . Ap. 
ii.  59. 

This  Psalm  having  been  said , the  deacon  shall  say : — 

Help  us,  and  raise  us  up,  O God,  through  thy  Christ ! 
Having  been  raised  up,  (dvaardvre^)  let  us  entreat  the  grace 
and  mercy  of  the  Lord,  and  pray  for  the  angel  of  peace,  (top 
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ayye\ov  top  67 ri  rrjs  eiprjvr)?*1 for  all  things  which  are  good 
and  convenient  for  us,  and  that  we  may  make  a Christian  end. 
Let  us  pray  that  this  evening  and  night  may  pass  in  peace  and 
without  sin  ; and  that  the  whole  course  of  our  life  may  be  blame- 
less. Let  us  commend  one  another  to  the  living  God  through 
his  Christ. 

Then  the  bishop  shall  pronounce  this  prayer:— 

O God,  who  art  without  beginning  and  without  end,  the 
maker  and  governor  of  all  things  through  Christ,  the  God  and 
Father  of  him  before  all  things,  the  Lord  of  the  Spirit,  and  key 
of  all  things  visible  and  invisible,  [lit.  things  sensible  and  tran- 
scendental,] thou  hast  made  the  day  for  works  of  light,  and  the 
night  to  give  rest  to  our  weakness.  The  day  is  thine,  and  the 
night  is  thine ; thou  hast  prepared  the  light  and  the  sun.  Do 
thou  now,  O most  merciful  and  loving  Lord,  graciously  accept 
this  our  evening  thanksgiving.  Thou  hast  led  us  through  the 
day,  and  hast  brought  us  to  the  beginning  of  the  night ; O do 
thou  preserve  us  by  thy  Christ ! Grant  that  this  evening  may  bo 
passed  in  peace,  and  that  the  night  may  be  without  sin ; and 
make  us  worthy  of  eternal  life,  through  Christ ; through  whom 
be  unto  thee  glory,  honour,  and  adoration,  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  for 
ever.  Amen. 

After  this,  the  deacon  having  bidden  the  people  to  bow  down 
and  receive  the  benediction  with  imposition  of  hands,  the  bishop 
pronounces  over  them  the  following  prayer : — 

O God  of  our  fathers,  and  Lord  of  mercy,  who  by  thy  wisdom 
hast  created  man  a rational  being,  of  all  thy  creatures  upon  earth 
most  dear  unto  thee,  who  hast  given  him  dominion  over  the 
earth,  and  of  thy  good  pleasure  hast  made  us  to  be  kings  and 
priests ; the  one  to  secure  our  lives,  and  the  other  to  secure  thy 
lawful  worship : — Be  pleased  now,  O Lord  Almighty,  to  bow 
down  and  show  the  light  of  thy  countenance  upon  this  people, 
who  bow  the  neck  of  their  heart  before  thee ; and  bless  them  by 

97  This  expression  is  remarkable,  as  | The  petition  for  the  angel  of  peace 
containing  an  allusion  to  the  supposed  was  common  to  many  forms  of  prayer 
distribution  of  the  offices  of  angels  into  in  the  ancient  church, 
different  departments  or  provinces. 
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Christ,  by  whom  thou  hast  vouchsafed  unto  us  the  light  of 
knowledge,  and  bast  revealed  thyself  unto  us ; with  whom  is  due 
unto  thee  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Comforter,  all  adoration  from 
every  rational  and  holy  nature  for  ever.  Amen. 

At  morning  prayer , the  proper  Psalm  (Ps.  Lxiv.)  having 
been  read,  and  the  deacon  having  repeated  a bidding  prayer,  the 
same  (mutatis  mutandis)  as  in  the  evening  service,  the  bishop  is 
directed  to  pray  in  the  following  form : — 

O God,  the  God  of  spirits  and  of  all  flesh,  thou  with  whom 
no  one  can  compare,  and  who  art  exalted  far  above  all  need ; 
thou  hast  made  the  sun  to  govern  the  day,  the  moon  and  the 
stars  to  govern  the  night ; look  down  upon  us  now,  we  beseech 
thee,  with  the  eyes  of  thy  mercy ; graciously  accept  our  morning 
thanksgiving,  and  be  merciful  unto  us.  For  we  do  not  spread 
forth  our  hands  unto  any  strange  god.  We  have  not  chosen 
unto  ourselves  any  new  god,  (0eoi/  irp6<T<\>arov^)  but  thou,  the 
eternal  and  immortal  God.  O thou  who  hast  given  us  our  being, 
and  our  well-being,  (to  ev  eZvcu,)  through  Christ,  do  thou  make 
us  worthy  of  eternal  life  through  him,  with  whom  be  unto 
thee  glory,  honour,  and  adoration,  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  ever. 
Amen. 

The  deacon  having  then  bidden  the  people  to  bow  down  and 
receive  the  benediction  with  imposition  of  hands,  the  bishop  is 
directed  to  pronounce  the  benediction  in  the  following  form: — 

O God,  faithful  and  true,  who  dost  show  mercy  unto  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  of  those  that  love  thee,  who  art  a 
friend  of  the  humble  and  a defender  of  the  poor,  thou  who  canst 
command  all  things,  since  all  things  must  serve  thee;  look  down, 
we  beseech  thee,  upon  this  people  who  here  bow  their  heads 
before  thee,  and  bless  them  with  spiritual  benediction.  Keep 
them  as  the  apple  of  an  eye ; preserve  them  in  piety  and  righ- 
teousness, and  make  them  worthy  of  everlasting  life,  through  thy 
beloved  Son,  Jesus  Christ;  with  whom  unto  thee  be  glory, 
honour,  and  adoration,  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  now  and  for  ever. 
Amen. 

The  deacon  then  dismissed  the  congregation  with  the  usual 
form,  Depart  in  peace  ! 
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§ 6. — History  op  Ancient  Liturgies. 

The  liturgies  formed  upon  the  model  of  that  contained  in  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions,  which  were  used  in  different  churches, 
have  been  conveniently  divided  into  several  families  or  classes. 
Mr.  Palmer,  in  his  valuable  work  on  this  subject28,  to  which  I 
acknowledge  myself  indebted  for  much  of  the  information  con- 
tained in  the  subsequent  part  of  this  section,  reduces  all  the 
primitive  liturgies  to  four;  namely,  1.  The  Great  Oriental 
Liturgy , which  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  all  churches  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  Hellespont,  and  thence  to  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  Greece.  2.  The  Alexandrian , or  the  ancient  liturgy  of 
Egypt,  Abyssinia,  and  the  country  extending  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  to  the  west.  3.  The  Roman , which  prevailed 
throughout  the  whole  of  Italy,  Sicily,  and  the  civil  diocese  of 
Africa.  4.  The  Gallican , which  was  used  throughout  Gaul  and 
Spain,  and  probably  in  the  exarchate  of  Ephesus  until  the  fourth 
century. 

I.  TnE  Oriental  Liturgy.  • 

The  Great  Oriental  Liturgy  includes,  as  its  variations,  the 
Liturgy  of  Antioch,  which  prevailed  (probably)  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, from  Arabia  to  Cappadocia,  and  from  tho  Mediterranean  to 
the  other  side  of  the  Euphrates; — the  Liturgy  of  Basil  of  Cwsarea , 
which  prevailed  in  the  fourth  century,  through  the  greater  part 
of  Asia  Minor  ; — and  that  of  Chrysostom  or  Constantinople , which 
was  used  in  Thrace  (probably)  in  tho  fourth  century,  and  was 
adopted  also  in  Macedonia  and  Greece.  Mr.  Palmer  supposes 
that  this  liturgy  may  have  originated  with  the  apostles  themselves; 
but  he  cannot  trace  it  beyond  the  writings  of  Justin  Martyr; 


Origines  Liturgies ; or  Antiquities 
of  the  English  Ritual , and  a Disserta- 
tion on  Primitive  Liturgies,  By  tho  Rev. 
William  Palmer,  M.  A.  Oxford, 
1832. — For  full  information  concern- 
ing the  ancient  liturgies,  as  far  as  the 
subject  has  been  investigated,  see  J.  S. 
Assemanni  Codex  Liturgicus  Ecclesia 
Universes ; Marten e De  Aniiquis  Ec • 


clesics  Ritibus ; Muratori  Liturgia 
Romana  Vet  us ; Goar  Euchologium 
Grcecum;  Renaudot  Lilurgiarum  Ori- 
entalium  Col  lectio ; and  the  writings  of 
Gavanti,  Bona,  Le  Brun,  Thomasius, 
and  Mabillon.  The  English  reader 
may  profitably  consult  Dr.  Brett’s 
Collection  of  Ancient  Liturgies , which 
has  been  lately  republished. 
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and  even  in  the  words  of  that  author  the  allusion  is  extremely 
remote  and  uncertain.  It  should  be  remembered,  that  the 
works  of  the  earliest  writers  of  the  church  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  compilers  of  liturgies;  and  that  they  would  naturally 
regulate  their  compositions  according  to  any  hints  or  apparent 
outlines  which  those  venerable  records  might  contain.  This 
appears  to  be  a much  more  satisfactory  mode  of  tracing  the 
resemblance  between  ancient  liturgies  and  the  prayers  mentioned 
in  primitive  writings,  than  that  of  supposing  both  the  one  and 
the  other  to  have  originated  in  some  apostolical  institution,  and 
that  “ there  were  set,  prescribed,  offices  and  forms  of  prayer  and 
praise,  and  professions  of  faith,  delivered  to  all  the  churches  of 
Christ  by  the  apostles,  or  their  immediate  successors' 8#.”  The 
liturgy  of  Basil  can  be  traced  with  some  degree  of  certainty  to 
the  fourth  century ; but  tee  have  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  any 
other  of  these  ancient  formularies  earlier  than  the  fifth  century . 

1.  Liturgy  of  Antioch . — In  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch  an 

ancient  orthodox  liturgy  was  used,  which  was  ascribed  to  the 
Apostle  James-,  and  bears  a striking  resemblance  to  the 
liturgy  presented  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions . “ We  cannot 

trace  back  the  appellation  of  St.  James’s  liturgy,”  says  Mr. 
Palmer,  “as  given  to  that  of  Jerusalem  and  Antioch,  beyond 
the  fifth  century.  I am  persuaded  that  this  appellation  began 
after  the  time  of  Basil,  exarch  of  Caesarea,  about  a.  d.  380.” 

The  Monophysites  or  Jacobites  in  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch 
also  used  a liturgy  ascribed  to  the  same  apostle,  which  they  still 
retain.  Both  these  liturgies  were  probably  derived  from  a com- 
mon source.  The  orthodox  have  adopted  the  Greek  or  Constan- 
tinopolitan  liturgy;  and  they  now  read  their  ancient  liturgy, 
attributed  to  St.  James,  only  on  the  annual  festival  of  that 
apostle.  This  Greek  liturgy,  as  now  extant,  appears  to  have 
received  many  additions  from  the  rites  of  the  church  of  Constan- 
tinople before  the  tenth  century. 

2.  Liturgy  of  Basil  or  of  Ccesarea. — Basil  wrote  a liturgy, 
or  rather  enlarged  and  improved  certain  existing  formularies;  but, 
as  several  different  texts  now  extant  bear  his  name,  it  is  difficult 

80  Bishop  Buli.,  Serin,  XIII.,  quoted  in  Tracts  for  the  Times , No.  64. 
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to  say  which  of  them  may  be  rightly  regarded  as  having  pro- 
ceeded from  his  pen.  Probably,  that  of  Constantinople  may  be 
correctly  attributed  to  him.  The  Constantinopolitan  liturgy 
contains,  indeed,  some  passages  inserted  after  the  time  of  Basil ; 
but  as  to  its  general  form  and  substance,  it  may  be  supposed  to 
be  that  which  prevailed  at  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  fourth  century.  When  this  liturgy  was  intro- 
duced into  the  patriarchate  of  Alexandria,  it  appears  to  have 
been  subjected  to  various  alterations ; and  to  have  been  accom- 
modated in  a great  measure  to  the  ancient  Alexandrian  or  Egyp- 
tian liturgy,  which  bore  the  name  of  St.  Mark. 

“ From  a period  antecedent  to  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  a.d. 
451,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  became  possessed  of  the 
jurisdiction  which  had  anciently  belonged  to  the  exarch  of  Caesa- 
rea ; and  the  liturgy  of  Basil  was  (probably  at  an  early  period) 
received  by  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  and  the  churches 
under  their  jurisdiction,  so  that  to  the  present  day  it  is  used  by 
those  churches80.’” 

“ This  was  the  form  which  soon  prevailed  throughout  the 
whole  exarchate  of  Caesarea,  and  the  patriarchate  of  Constanti- 
nople, where  it  has  remained  in  use  ever  since.  This  was  the 
form  which  was  received  by  all  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch, 
translated  into  Coptic,  revised  by  the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria, 
and  admitted  into  their  church,  used  alike  by  orthodox  and 
heretics.  At  this  day,  after  the  lapse  of  near  fifteen  hundred 
years,  the  liturgy  of  Basil  prevails  without  any  substantial  variety 
from  the  northern  shore  of  Russia  to  the  extremities  of  Abyssinia, 
and  from  the  Adriatic  and  Baltic  seas  to  the  farthest  coast  of 
Asia.  In  one  respect,  this  liturgy  must  be  considered  as  the 
most  valuable  that  we  possess.  We  can  trace  back  the  words 
and  expressions  of  the  greater  portion,  to  about  the  year  370  or 
380.  This  is  not  the  case  with  any  other  liturgy.  The  expres- 
sions of  all  other  liturgies  we  cannot  certainly  trace,  in  general , 
beyond  the  fifth  century.” 

3.  Liturgy  of  Chrysostom,  or  of  Constantinople.  u Besides 


80  This  quotation,  and  others  which  follow  in  this  section,  are  from  Mr. 
Palmer’s  Dissertation, 
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the  liturgy  of  Basil,  the  churches  subject  to  tho  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  have,  from  a remote  period,  used  another  liturgy, 
which  bears  the  name  of  Chrysostom.”  The  order  of  tho  part  of 
Chrysostom’s  liturgy  which  follows  the  dismissal  of  the  catechu- 
mens is  identical  with  that  of  Basil.  “ We  may  justly  consider 
the  main  substance  and  order  to  be  as  old  as  the  fourth  century.” 

II.  Alexandrian  Liturgy. 

The  patriarchate  of  Alexandria  possessed  an  ancient  liturgy, 
which  was  attributed  to  St.  Mark,  probably  for  tho  first  time, 
about  tho  end  of  tho  fourth  century,  or  beginning  of  the  fifth. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century,  this  liturgy  was  enlarged 
by  Cyril,  patriarch  of  Alexandria ; and  lienee  it  was  afterwards 
called  Cyril’s  by  the  Monophysites,  whilst  the  orthodox  con- 
tinued to  distinguish  it  by  the  older  appellation  of  St.  Mark’s. 

u The  difference  between  this  liturgy  and  the  great  Oriental 
liturgy  of  Antioch,  Caesarea,  and  Constantinople,  is  in  the  order 
of  the  parts.  The  general  and  solemn  prayers  for  men  and  things 
occurred  in  the  middle  of  the  Egyptian  Eucharistia  or  thanks- 
giving, and  before  the  hymn  Tersanctus.  In  the  Oriental  liturgy, 
the  general  prayers  are  deferred  till  after  the  end  of  the  bene- 
diction of  the  gifts.  Another  peculiarity  of  this  rite  was  the 
direction  of  tho  deacon  to  the  people,  during  the  course  of  the 
thanksgiving,  ‘to  arise,’  ‘look  towards  the  east,’  and  ‘attend’  or 
‘sing’  the  hymn  Tersanctus.  Of  this,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
found  in  any  other  rite.” 

III.  Roman  Liturgy. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Roman  liturgy  was  composed 
by  Gregory  the  Great,  bishop  of  Rome,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixth  century;  but  some  writers  are  of  opinion  that  Gregory 
merely  revised  or  improved  a liturgy  which  he  found  already  in 
use.  Vigilius,  a predecessor  of  Gregory,  in  an  epistle  written  in 
the  year  538,  speaks  of  the  text  of  the  canon  then  existing  as 
having  been  received  from  apostolical  tradition.  “ This  liturgy 
was  substantially  the  same  in  the  time  of  Gelasius,  a.d.  492,  as 
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it  was  in  that  of  Gregory:  it  appears  to  have  been  the  same  in 
the  time  of  Innocentius  at  the  beginning  of  tne  fifth  century; 
and  was  esteemed,  at  that  time,  and  in  the  subsequent  age,  to  be 
of  apostolical  antiquity.”  Traces  of  higher  antiquity  than  the 
early  part  of  the  fifth  century  are,  however,  merely  conjectural. 

In  this  liturgy,  the  kiss  of  peace  is  not  presented  until  after 
the  consecration  of  the  elements ; which  constitutes  a remarkable 
variation  from  the  liturgies  of  Antioch,  Caesarea,  Constantinople, 
and  all  the  east. 

Milanese  Liturgy . Tlie  liturgy  of  Milan,  commonly  attri- 
buted to  Ambrose,  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  Rome 
until  tho  time  of  Gregory  the  Great ; and  appears  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  same  origin.  “ In  the  time  of  Gregory,  the 
church  of  Milan  did  not  adopt  the  chief  alteration  made  by  him. 
From  that  time,  if  not  previously,  the  liturgy  of  Milan  began 
to  be  considered  a peculiar  rite ; and,  as  the  Romans  gave  their 
Sacramentaries  the  names  of  Gelasius  and  Gregory,  so  the  Mi- 
lanese gave  theirs  the  name  of  Ambrose ; who,  in  fact,  may  have 
composed  some  parts  of  it.  After  the  time  of  Gregory,  the 
Milan  liturgy  doubtless  received  several  additions.  Tho  earliest 
ecclesiastical  writer  who  has  been  cited  as  speaking  of  the 
Ambrosian  rite  is  Walafred  Strabo,  who  died  a.d.  849.” 

The  African  Liturgy  agreed  substantially  with  the  ancient 
Roman;  except  that  it  contained  an  invocation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  sanctify  the  elements,  conforming  in  this  respect  to  the 
Oriental  forms.  It  is  probable  that  the  first  African  bishops 
were  ordained  at  Rome ; and  that  they  made  their  congregations 
acquainted  with  the  liturgy  and  ritual  of  the  mother-church. 

IV.  Gallican  Liturgy. 

An  ancient  liturgy,  differing  materially  in  many  respects 
from  those  of  Rome  and  Milan,  was  used  in  Gaul  until  the  time 
of  Charlemagne,  when  it  was  exchanged  fop^the  Roman  by  a 
decree  of  that  prince.  Mr.  Palmer  regards  the  church  of  Lyons 
as  the  source  from  which  this  peculiar  liturgy  was  derived ; and, 
from  the  original  connexion  of  that  church  with  the  east,  he 
4eems  it  probable  that  the  ancient  Gallican  liturgy  and  rites 
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were  derived  from  the  churches  of  Asia  and  Phrygia.  Indeed, 
he  seems  disposed,  by  the  aid  of  tradition  and  conjecture,  to 
refer  it  to  the  apostle  St.  John.  But  the  writer  of  a work  on 
Christian  Antiquities  may  be  excused  from  following  any  of  his 
guides  into  the  regions  of  ecclesiastical  mythology ; and  it  may 
be  thought  more  than  sufficient  even  to  have  alluded  to  this 
profound  speculation  of  a learned  author. 

This  liturgy  bore  a strong  resemblance  to  the  Oriental  form. 
“ The  chief  difference  between  the  Gallican  and  Oriental  liturgies 
consisted  in  this,  that  the  prayer5for  the  living  and  departed 
members  of  the  church  occurred  after  the  thanksgiving  and 
consecration  in  the  Oriental  liturgy;  while,  in  the  Gallican,  they 
preceded  the  salutation  of  peace  and  thanksgiving.  Thore  is 
another  difference ; namely,  that  the  Gallican  had  not  tho  three 
prayers  of  the  faithful,  which  seem  to  have  been  introduced  into 
the  Oriental  liturgy,  about  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century.'” 

The  Mozarabic , or  Spanish  Liturgy , appears  to  have  agreed 
very  nearly  with  the  ancient  Gallican,  in  its  general  substance, 
and  as  to  the  number  and  order  of  its  parts.  From  tho  writings 
of  Isidore  of  Seville,  and  Vigilius  of  Rome,  it  appears  that  the 
liturgy  of  the  Spanish  churches  was  distinct  from  that  of  the 
Roman,  in  the  sixth  century.  The  original  model  and  substance 
of  the  Spanish  liturgy  was  probably  derived  from  the  Gallican 
church ; and  the  form  thus  received  was  doubtless  modified  by 
the  alterations  and  additions  of  Isidore,  Leander,  and  other 
Spanish  bishops.  Isidore  attributes  the  origin  of  this  liturgy 
to  St.  Peter  (Isidor.  Hispal.  De  Eod . Off \ lib.  i.  c.  15). 

Liturgy  of  Ephesus . Mr.  Palmer  thinks  it  highly  probable 
that  a liturgy  resembling  the  ancient  Gallican  prevailed  in  the 
exarchate  of  Ephesus  until  the  fourth  century,  when  it  may  have 
been  altered  by  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  in  order  to  make  it 
conformable  to  the  great  Oriental  rite,  which  has  been  used  there 
ever  since. 

British  Liturgy . The  ancient  Gallican  form  may  have  been 
adopted  in  Britain  at  first.  From  the  time  of  Patrick  (a.d.  432), 
the  Irish  probably  used  the  Roman  liturgy.  The  ancient  British 
liturgy  may  have  been  introduced  into  Ireland  about  a century 
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after ; and  both  forms  may  have  been  used  at  the  same  time  in 
different  parts  of  the  island,  # 

The  Anglo-Saxon  Liturgy  was  formed  from  the  Sacramentary 
of  Gregory  the  Great,  which  was  brought  to  England  by  Au- 
gustine and  his  companions  at  the  end  of  the  sixth,  or  beginning 
of  the  seventh,  century.  44  As,  however,  each  bishop  had  the 
power  of  making  some  improvements  in  the  liturgy  of  his  church, 
in  process  of  time  different  customs  arose,  and  several  became  so 
established  as  to  receive  the  names  of  their  respective  churches. 
Thus  gradually  the  4 Uses1  or  customs  of  York,  Sarum,  Hereford, 
Bangor,  Lincoln,  Aberdeen,  &c.,  came  to  be  distinguished  from 
each  other.11 


These  ancient  liturgies,  or  services  appointed  to  be  used  at  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  44  resemble  one  another  in  the 
following  points81 : — 

1.  All  of  them  direct  that,  previous  to  communion,  those 
who  intend  to  communieate  shall  exchange  4 the  kiss  of  peace.1 

2.  In  all  of  them,  the  more  particularly  solemn  part  of 
the  sorvice  commences  with  words  exactly  answering  to  the 
English  ‘Lift  up  your  hearts,1  &c.,  as  far  as  ‘Holy  Father, 
almighty,  everlasting  God.1 

3.  All  contain  the  hymn,  4 Therefore  with  angels  and  arch- 
angels,1 &c.,  with  very  trifling  varieties  of  expression. 

4.  Also,  they  all  contain  a prayer,  answering  in  substance  to 
ours,  ‘for  the  whole  state  of  Christ's  church  militant.1. 

5.  And,  likewise,  another  prayer  (which  has  beeitfexcluded 
from  the  English  ritual),  4 for  the  rest  and  peace  of  all  those 
who  havo  departed  this  life  in  God’s  faith  and  fear;1  concluding 
with  a prayer  for  communion  with  them. 

6.  Also,  a commemoration  of  our  Lord's  words  and  actions 


81  The  following  synopsis,  con- 
structed from  Mr.  Palmer’s  Origines 
Liturgies , is  extracted  from  Tracts  for 
the  Times,  No.  63.  But  I have  taken 
the  liberty  of  discarding  the  assumed 
titles  of  St.  James’s  Liturgy,  St. 


Peter’s  Liturgy,  &c. ; thinking  it  bet- 
ter to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  even 
the  repetition  of  an  acknowledged 
falsehood,  when  it  is  possible  that  it 
may  tend  to  perpetuate  error. 
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in  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist,  which  is  the  same,  almost 
word  for  word,  in  every  liturgy,  but  is  not  taken  from  any  of  the 
four  Scripture  accounts. 

7.  A sacrificial  oblation  of  the  Eucharistic  bread  and  wine. 

8.  A prayer  of  consecration,  that  God  will  4 make  the  bread 
and  wTine  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.’ 

9.  Directions  to  the  priest  for  breaking  the  consecrated 
bread. 

10.  The  Lord’s  prayer. 

11.  Communion. 

These  parts  are  always  arranged  in  one  of  the  four  following 


orders : — 

Roman  Liturgy . 

1.  Lift  up  your  hearts,  &c. 

2.  Therefore  with  angels,  &c. 

3.  Prayers  for  the  church  on 

earth. 

4.  Consecration  prayer. 

5.  Commemoration  of  our 

Lord’s  words. 

6.  The  Oblation. 

7.  Prayers  for  the  dead. 

8.  Breaking  of  bread. 

9.  The  Lord’s  prayer. 

10.  The  kiss  of  peace. 

11.  Communion. 

Alexandrian  Liturgy . 

10.  The  kiss  of  peace. 

1.  Lift  up  your  hearts,  &c. 

3.  Prayers  for  the  church  on 

earth. 

7.  Prayers  for  the  dead. 

2.  Therefore  with  angels,  &c. 
5.  Commemoration  of  our 

Lord’s  words. 


6.  The  Oblation. 

4.  Consecration  prayer. 

8.  Breaking  of  bread. 

9.  The  Lord's  prayer. 

11.  Communion. 

Oriental  Liturgy . 

10.  The  kiss  of  peace. 

1.  Lift  up  your  hearts,  &c. 

2.  Therefore  with  angels. 

5.  Commemoration  of  our 

Lord’s  words. 

6.  The  Oblation. 

4.  Consecration  prayer. 

3.  Prayers  for  tho  church  on 

earth. 

7.  Prayers  for  the  dead. 

9.  The  Lord’s  prayer. 

8.  Breaking  of  bread. 

11.  Communion. 

Gallican  Liturgy . 

3.  Prayers  for  the  church  on 
earth. 
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7.  Prayers  for  the  dead.  6.  The  Oblation. 

10.  The  kiss  of  peace.  4.  Consecration  prayer. 

1.  Lift  up  your  hearts,  &c.  8.  Breaking  of  bread. 

2.  Therefore  with  angels,  &c.  9.  The  Lord's  prayer. 

5.  Commemoration  of  our  *11.  Communion. 

Lord's  words. 

Thus,  it  appears  that  the  four  original  forms  from  which  all 
tho  liturgies  in  the  world  have  been  taken,  resemble  one  another 
too  much  to  have  grown  up  independently,  and  too  little  to  havo 
been  copied  from  one  another.” — They  were  probably  all  con- 
structed upon  tho  basis  of  tho  form  prescribed  in  tho  Apostolical 
Constitutions;  or,  at  all  events,  were  composed  in  conformity 
with  some  model  of  the  third  or  fourth  century.  Tho  prayers 
for  the  dead,  which  they  all  contain,  are  unscriptural,  and  there- 
fore unwarranted  and  vain ; some  expressions  in  the  consecration 
of  the  elements  are  obvious  departures  from  primitive  doctrine ; 
and  the  appropriation  of  false  titles,  introduced  after  the  compo- 
sition and  first  use  of  the  forms  themselves,  is  as  plainly  opposed 
to  Christian  simplicity  and  truth.  But,  together  with  these 
defects,  we  recognise  in  these  ancient  formularies  much  that  is 
truly  pious  and  devotional.  It  has  been  the  wisdom  of  our 
church  to  retain  what  is  excellent  in  these  forms,  while  she  has 
rejected  what  is  spurious  and  wrong.  May  all  tho  members  of 
that  church  make  a devout  and  thankful  use  of  these  venerable 
addresses  to  tho  throne  of  grace,  purified  as  they  now  are  from 
base  alloy,  and  admirably  adapted  to  assist  the  aspirations  of  the 
pious  Christian  in  the  most  solemn  offices  of  religion.  While  we 
“ hold  fast,”  every  “ form  of  sound  words,”  let  us  44  pray  with 
the  spirit,”  and  “pray  with  the  understanding  also.” 

§ 7. — Of  Prayers  for  the  Dead. 

We  have  been  assured  by  a late  learned  and  candid  writer 
(Dr.  Burton)  that  the  early  Christians,  in  offering  prayer  for  the 
dead,  only  besought  Almighty  God  to  hasten  their  admission  into 
his  heavenly  kingdom.  But  this  remark  can  hardly  apply  to 
Christians  of  a later  period  than  the  beginning  of  the  tliircj 
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century;  and  even  with  regard  to  the  church  of  the  second 
century,  such  an  assertion  cannot,  I believe,  be  more  than  con- 
jectural. Tertullian,  who  wrote  a little  after  the  year  200,  gives 
us  reason  to  suppose  that  the  custom  of  praying  for  the  dead  had 
prevailed  in  the  church  antecedently  to  that  date ; but  I am  not 
aware  that  we  possess  any  minute  descriptions  of  the  substance  or 
character  of  those  ancient  prayers.  It  is  certain,  however, — that 
during  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  prayers  were  offered  for  the 
dead  with  a belief  that  they  might  contribute  to  their  benefit  in 
various  ways  ; — that  many  Fathers  of  that  date  concur  in  speak- 
ing highly  of  the  advantage  of  such  prayers and  that  this 
mistaken  and  mischievous  practice,  which,  in  some  form  or 
other,  had  crept  into  the  church  at  a very  early  period,  was  con- 
ducted, with  the  consent  of  those  Christian  teachers,  upon  false 
and  unscriptural  principles.  It  does,  I think,  appear,  that, 
during  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  this  custom  was  observed, 
partly,  perhaps,  in  imitation  of  some  heathen  ceremonies,  and 
partly  in  compliance  with  the  unenlightened  dictates  of  natural 
feeling,  without  reference  to  the  word  of  divine  truth,  yet  with 
the  entire  approbation  of  pious,  but  mistaken  Fathers. 

In  order  to  exhibit  a full  view  of  this  subject,  I propose,  first, 
to  quote  a passage  in  which  the  author  above-mentioned 
acquaints  us  with  the  result  of  his  inquiries,  and  another 
containing  the  learned  judgment  of  Archbishop  Usher; — then 
to  detail,  in  chronological  order,  various  testimonies  of  the 
ancients,  collected  from  the  writings  of  Usher,  Taylor,  and 
Bingham8*,  on  the  subject ; — and  lastly,  to  state  the  entire 
amount  of  inference  which  these  authorities  appear  to  warrant 
or  require. 

“ Christians, n says  Dr.  Burton,  “were  at  this  timfc  (namely, 
in  the  middle  of  the  third  century)  generally  agreed  in  supposing 
that  the  soul  in  its  separate  or  disembodied  state  enjoyed  a kind 
of  consciousness,  and  was  not  insensible  or  asleep.  They  seem, 


81  Archbishop  Usher’s  Answer 
to  a Jesuit's  Challenge;  Bishop  Je- 
remy Taylor,  Dissuasive  from  Po- 
pery, part  ii.  book  2,  $ 2 ; Bixoham’s 


Antiquities , book  xv.  c.  3,  § 15,  soq. ; 
see  also,  Jewell’s  Defence  qf  his 
Apology . 
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also,  to  hare  considered  that  the  Souls  of  good  and  bad  men  were 
in  a different  state,  or  rather  in  a different  place ; for  we  have 
little  means  of  judging  of  the  opinion  of  the  early  Christians,  as 
to  the  actual  condition  of  the  souls  of  bad  men : but  with 
respect  to  the  souls  of  the  righteous,  they  conceived  them  to  be 
in  a place  by  themselves,  where  they  enjoyed  a kind  of  foretaste 
of  the  happiness  which  awaited  them  hereafter.  It  was  also 
believed  by  a large  portion  of  Christians,  that  the  resurrection  of 
the  righteous  would  take  place  before  the  final  resurrection  of  all 
mankind  at  the  day  of  judgment.  . . . When  they  spoke  of 

the  first  resurrection,  they  meant  that  the  righteous  would  rise 
and  reign  with  Christ  upon  earth  for  a thousand  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  period  the  general  resurrection  would  take  place. 
It  was  natural  for  them  to  add  to  this  belief,  that  the  souls  of 
the  righteous,  while  they  were  in  their  separate  abode,  were 
anxiously  looking  forward  to  the  time  of  the  first  resurrection, 
when  they  would  be  released  from  their  confinement ; and  their 
surviving  friends  did  not  think  it  improper  to  make  it  a subject 
of  their  own  prayers  to  God,  that  He  would  be  pleased  to  hasten 
the  period  when  those  who  hafd  departed  in  His  faith  and  fear 
might  enter  into  his  heavenly  kingdom. 

“ This  was  the  only  sense  in  which  prayers  were  offered  for 
the  dead  by  the  early  Christians.  They  did  not  think  that  their 
prayers  could  affect  the  present  or  future  condition  of  those  who 
were  departed.  They  believed  them  to  be  in  a state  of  happi- 
ness immediately  after  death,  and  to  be  certain  of  enjoying  still 
greater  happiness  hereafter.  It  was  only  the  period  of  their 
entering  upon  this  final  state  which  was  supposed  to  be  affected 
by  the  prayers  of  the  living ; and  it  afforded  a melancholy 
satisfaction  to  the  latter  to  meet  at  the  graves  of  their  friends,  or 
on  the  anniversary  of  their  death,  and  to  remember  them  in  their 
prayers  to  God**.* 

The  primary  intention  of  prayers  for  the  dead,  such  as 
were  made  by  the  ancient  church,  is  thus  described  by  Arch- 
bishop Usher  in  his  Answer  to  a Jesuit's  challenge.  “First, 

33  Burton,  History  of  the  Christian  Churoh  to  the  Conversion  qf  Constantine , 
chap.  14, 
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prayers  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  were  presented  unto  God,  for 
the  blessed  estate  that  the  party  now  deceased  was  entered  upon ; 
whereunto  were  afterwards  added  prayers  of  deprecation  and 
petition,  that  God  would  be  pleased  to  forgive  him  his  sins,  and 
to  place  him  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven ; which  kind  of  interces- 
sions, however  at  first  they  were  well  meant,  yet  in  process  of 
time  they  proved  an  occasion  of  confirming  men  in  divers  errors; 
especially  when  they  began  once  to  be  applied  not  only  to  tho 
good  but  to  evil  livers  also,  unto  whom,  by  the  first  institution, 
they  never  were  intended.”  And  again,  a little  after,  the  same 
author  says, — “The  primary  intention  of  the  church  in  her 
supplication  for  the  dead  was,  that  the  whole  man  (not  tho  soul 
separated  only)  might  receive  public  remission  of  sins,  and  a 
solemn  acquittal,  in  the  judgment  of  the  great  day;  and  so 
obtain  both  a full  escape  from  all  the  consequences  of  sin,  (the 
last  enemy  being  now  destroyed,  and  death  swallowed  up  in 
victory,  1 Cor.  xv.  26,  54,)  and  a perfect  consummation  of  bliss 
and  happiness;  all  which  are  comprised  in  that  short  prayer 
of  St.  Paul  for  Onesiphorus,  (though  made  for  him  while  ho  was 
alive,)  c the  Lord  grant  unto  him  that  he  may  find  mercy  of  tho 
Lord  in  that  day,’  2 Tim.  i.  18.”  And  yet  more  expressly  “the 
church,  in  her  commemorations  and  prayers  for  the  dead,  had  no 
relation  at  all  unto  those  that  had  led  their  lives  lewdly  and 
dissolutely,  (as  appeareth  plainly,  both  by  the  author  of  tho 
Ecclesiastical  Hierarchy , — Dionys.  Eccles . Hierarch,  cap.  7 — 
and  by  divers  other  evidences,)  but  unto  those  that  did  end  their 
lives  in  such  a godly  manner  as  gave  pregnant  hope  unto  the 
living  that  their  souls  were  at  rest  with  God,  and  to  such  as 
these  alone,  did  it  wish  the  accomplishment  of  that  which 
remained  of  their  redemption ; to  wit,  their  public  justification 
and  solemn  acquittal  at  the  last  day,  and  their  perfect  consum- 
mation and  bliss  both  in  body  and  soul  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
for  ever  after.  Not  that  the  event  of  these  things  was  conceived 
to  be  any  ways  doubtful,  (for  we  have  been  told  that  things  may 
be  prayed  for  the  event  whereof  is  known  to  be  most  certain,) 
but  because  the  commemoration  thereof  was  thought  to  serve  a 
special  use,  not  only  in  regard  of  the  manifestation  of  the  affeg- 
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tion  of  the  living  towards  the  dead,  . . . but  also  in  respect 

of  tho  consolation  and  instruction  which  the  living  might  receive 
thereby.” 

Such  is  a general  description  of  the  nature  of  prayers  for  the 
dead  among  the  early  Christians,  as  given  by  two  of  our  most 
learned  divines.  We  shall  obtain,  however,  a more  close  and 
accurate  acquaintance  with  the  subject  by  inspecting  the  testi 
monies  of  ancient  writers,  with  a due  attention  to  the  different 
dates  at  which  they  lived,  and  their  varieties  of  opinion. 

Tertullian  (died,  220),  in  his  treatise  on  the  Soldiers  Chaplet , 
speaks  of  prayer  for  the  dead  as  a custom  of  the  church  at  the 
time  of  his  writing  that  treatise,  which  was  probably  not  long 
after  the  year  200: — “We  make  anniversary  oblations  for  tho 
dead,  for  their  birthdays,”  meaning,  the  days  of  their  death84. 
In  another  of  his  works  the  same  author  says,  that  it  was  the 
practice  of  a widow  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  her  deceased  husband, 
desiring  on  his  behalf  present  refreshment  or  rest , and  a part  in 
the  first  resurrection;  and  offering  annually  an  oblation  for  him 
on  the  day  of  his  falling  asleep,  i.  e.,  his  death.  And  elsewhere 
ho  represents  a bereaved  husband  as  praying  for  tho  soul  of  his 
deceased  wife,  and  offering  annual  oblations  for  her85. 

Origen  (d.  254),  tells  us,  that  Christians  in  his  time  “thought 
it  right  and  useful  to  make  mention  of  the  saints  in  tlieir  public 
prayers,  and  to  improve  themselves  by  the  commemoration  of 
4heir  worthies88.” 

Cyprian  (d.  258),  affirms,  that  in  his  time  it  was  the  practice 
of  Christians  to  offer  oblations  and  sacrifices  of  commemoration 
for  martyrs,  on  tho  anniversary  days  of  their  martyrdom,  with 


34  Oblationes  pro  defunctis,  pro  nata- 
litiis,  annua  die  facimus.  Tertull. 
De  Corona  Militi *,  c.  3. 

Pro  aninia  ojus  orat,  efc  refrige- 
rium  interim  adpostulat  ci,  ct  in  prima 
resurrectione  consortium,  et  offert 
annuis  diebus  dormitionU  ejua.  Id.  De 
Monogamia , c.  10.  Jam  repete  apud 
Deum  pro  cujus  spiritu  postules,  pro 
qua  oblationes  annuas  reddas.  Exhort, 
ad  Cat  lit,  c.  11.  Tertullian  held  that 


every  little  offence  of  tho  faitliful 
would  be  punished  by  delaying  their 
resurrection.  Modicum  quodque  delic- 
tum mora  rcsurrectionis  luendum.  De 
Anima , c.  58. 

88  Meminisse  sanctorum  sive  in  col- 
lectis  solennibus,  sive  pro  eo  ut  ex 
recordatione  eorum  proficiamus,  aptum 
et  conveniens  videtur.  Oai o.  lib.  ix. 
in  Horn.  12. 
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thanksgiving ; and  be  refers  also  to  tho  oblations  and  supplica- 
tions, or  deprecatory  prayers,  on  behalf  of  other  deputed  members 
of  the  church*7.  In  another  place  Cyprian  says,  “ When  we 
have  departed  hence,  there  is  no  place  left  for  repentance,  and  no 
effect  of  satisfaction*8.11 

Amobius , in  his  treatise  against  tho  heathen,  written  pro- 
bably about  the  year  305,  speaking  of  the  prayers  offered  after 
the  consecration  of  the  elements  in  the  Lord’s  supper,  says  that 
Christians  prayed  for  pardon  and  peace,  on  behalf  of  the  living 
and  the  dead*®. 

Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (d.  386),  reports  the  prayer  made  after 
consecration  of  the  elements  at  the  holy  communion,  in  these 
words 44  We  offer  this  sacrifice  in  memory  of  all  those  who 
have  fallen  asleep  before  us,  first,  patriarchs,  prophets,  apostles, 
and  martyrs,  that  God  by  their  prayers  and  intercessions  may 
receive  our  supplications ; and  then  we  pray  for  our  holy  fathers 
and  bishops,  and  all  that  have  fallen  asleep  before  us,  believing 
that  it  is  a great  advantage  to  their  souls  to  be  prayed  for,  whilst 
the  holy  and  tremendous  sacrifice  lies  upon  the  altar.11  ( Catech . 
My  stag.  5,  n.  6.) 

The  same  writer  furnishes  evidence,  that  in  his  time  many 
persons  doubted  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  as  a means  of  procuring 
benefit  to  the  dead.  44 1 know  many,”  he  observes  in  the  same 
book,  44  who  say,  what  profit  does  the  soul  receive  that  goes  out  of 
this  world,  either  with  sins,  or  without  sins,  if  you  make  mention 
of  it  in  prayer?11 

Gregory  of  Nazianzum  (d.  390),  prayed,  that  God  would 


87  Celebrentur  hie  a nobis  oblationee 
et  sacrifida  ob  commemorationes  eo- 
rura.  CYPE.lEp.  37,  aL  22,  ad  Clerum . — 
Sacrificia  pro  eis  semper,  ut  meminis- 
tis,  offerimus,  quotiee  martyrum  pas- 
siones  et  dies  anniversaria  commemo- 
ratione  celebramus.  Ep.  34,  al.  39. — 
Non  est  quod  pro  dormitione  ejus  apud 
vos  fiat  oblatio,  aut  depreeatio  aliqua 
nomine  ejus  in  ecclesia  frequentetur. 
Ep.  66,  al.  1. 

88  Quando  isthinc  excessum  fuerit, 


nullus  jam  locus  pcenitentiae  est,  nullus 
satisfactionis  effectus.  Cypr.  ad  Dc- 
metrian , $ 16. 

aB  Cur  immaniterconventicula  nostra 
dirui  meruerint  ? Jn  quibus  summus 
oratur  Deus,  pax  cunctis  et  venia  pos- 
tulate, magistratibus,  exercitibus,  regi- 
bus, familiaribus,  inimicis,  adbuc  vitam 
degentibus,  et  resolutis  corporum 
vinctione.  Aenob.  Adv.  Genies , lib. 
iv. 
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receive  the  soul  of  his  brother  Csesarius,  (Ghbg.  Naz.  Oral.  10.) 
Archbishop  Usher  quotes  the  following  passage  from  this  father, 
iu  testimony  of  his  dissent  from  the  opinion  that  the  dead  could 
be  profited  by  the  prayers  of  the  living : “ Then  in  vain  shall  one 
go  about  to  relieve  those  that  lament.  Here  men  may  have  a 
remedy,  but  afterwards  there  is  nothing  but  bonds,  or  all  things 
are  fast  bound.'*  (Greg.  Naz.  in  Carm.  de  Rebus  Suit.)  It  may 
be  observed,  that  this  passage  proves  only  that  Gregory  esteemed 
prayer  of  no  avail  to  those  who  may  die  in  sin. 

In  the  writings  of  Ambrose  (d.  397),  we  meet  with  prayers  of 
that  father,  on  behalf  of  the  deceased  Theodosius  and  Valenti- 
nian,  and  his  own  brother ; and  we  find  him  giving  instructions 
to  a Christian  not  to  weep  for  a deceased  sister,  but  to  make 
prayers  and  oblations  for  her.  (Ambros.  De  Obitu  Theodosiii  De 
Obit.  Valentin De  Obitu  Fratris;  Ep.  8,  ad  Faust.)  The 
same  author  affirms,  in  another  place,  that  “ death  is  a haven 
of  rest,  and  makes  not  our  condition  worse ; but  according  as 
it  finds  every  man,  so  it  reserves  him  to  the  judgment  that  is  to 
come.”  ( De  Bono  Mortis , c.  4 .) 

Aerius  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  publicly  protested 
against  the  practice  of  praying  for  the  dead ; which  he  did  upon 
the  ground  of  the  uselessness  of  such  prayers  to  those  who  wore 
the  subjects  of  them.  His  objections  were  met  by  Epiphaniuss 
(d.  403,)  who  maintained  ( Houres . 75),  first,  that  prayer  for  the 
dead  was  useful,  as  testifying  the  faith  and  hope  of  the  living, 
inasmuch  as  it  showed  their  belief  that  the  departed  were  still  in 
being,  and  living  with  the  Lord;  and,  secondly,  as  a further 
argument,  that  “ the  prayer  which  is  made  for  them  does  profit, 
although  it  do  not  cut  off  all  their  sins ; yet,  forasmuch  as  whilst 
we  are  in  the  world  we  oftentimes  slip,  both  unwillingly  and 
with  our  will,  it  serves  to  signify  that  which  is  more  perfect.  For 
we  make,”  continues  he,  “ a memorial  both  for  the  just  and  for 
sinners ; — for  sinners,  entreating  the  mercy  of  God ; for  the  just, 
(both  the  fathers  and  patriarchs,  the  prophets,  and  apostles,  and 
evangelists,  and  martyrs,  and  confessors;  bishops  also,  and  autho- 
rities, and  the  whole  order,)  that  we  may  sever  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  from  the  rank  of  all  other  men,  by  the  honour  that  we  do 
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unto  him,  and  that  we  may  yield  worship  unto  him.'0  Arch- 
bishop Usher,  (from  whom  this  translation  has  been  quoted,) 
mentions  a sentiment  of  Epiphanius,  declared  in  another  part  of 
his  writings,  ( Cantr . Cathar . Hcvr.  59,)  that  “ after  death  there  is 
no  help  to  be  gotten  either  by  godliness  or  repentance.  For 
Lazarus  does  not  go  there  unto  the  rich  man,  nor  the  rich  man 
unto  Lazarus : neither  doth  Abraham  send  any  of  his  spoils,  that 
the  poor  may  afterward  bo  made  rich  thereby ; neither  doth  the 
rich  man  obtain  that  which  he  asketh,  although  he  entreat 
merciful  Abraham  with  instant  supplication.  For  the  gamers 
are  sealed  up,  and  the  time  is  fulfilled,  and  the  combat  is  finished, 
and  the  lists  are  voided,  and  the  garlands  are  given,  and  such  as 
have  fought  are  at  rest,  and  such  as  have  not  obtained  are  gone 
forth,  and  such  as  have  not  fought  cannot  now  be  present  in  time, 
and  such  as  have  been  overthrown  in  the  lists  are  cast  out,  and 
all  things  are  clearly  finished,  after  that  we  are  once  departed 
from  hence.” 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  sentiments  of  these  two  passages 
do  not  entirely  coincide.  But,  at  all  events,  we  may  sum  up 
the  answer  of  this  writer  to  tho  Aerians  in  the  words  of  Bingham, 
and  consider  him  as  maintaining  that  “ there  are  many  good 
reasons  for  mentioning  tho  names  of  the  dead  in  our  prayers; 
because  this  was  an  argument  that  they  were  still  in  being,  J^id 
living  with  the  Lord ; because  it  was  some  advantage  to  sinners, 
though  it  did  not  wholly  cancel  their  crimes ; becauso  it  put  a 
distinction  between  tho  perfection  of  Christ  and  the  imperfection 
of  all  other  men.” 

Chrysostom , (d.  407,)  speaking  of  the  death  of  the  wicked,  says, 

M They  are  not  so  much  to  be  lamented,  as  succoured  with  prayers, 
aud  supplications,  and  alms,  and  oblations.  For  these  things  were 
not  designed  in  vain,  neither  is  it  without  reason  that  we  make 
mention  of  those  that  aro  deceased  in  the  holy  mysteries,  inter- 
ceding for  them  to  the  Lamb  that  is  slain  to  take  away  the  sins 
of  the  world ; but  that  some  consolation  may  hence  arise  to  them. 
Neither  is  it  in  vain  that  ho  who  stands  at  the  altar,  when  the 
tremendous  mysteries  are  celebrated,  cries,  4 We  offer  unto  thee 
for  all  those  that  are  asleep  in  Christ,  and  all  that  make  comme- 
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morations  for  them.1  For  if  there  were  no  commemorations 
made  for  them,  these  things  would  not  be  said.  Let  us  not 
therefore  grow  weary  in  giving  them  our  assistance,  and  offering 
prayers  for  them.  For  the  common  propitiation  of  the  whole 
world  is  now  before  us.  Therefore  we  now  pray  for  the  whole 
world,  and  name  them  with  martyrs,  with  confessors,  with 
priests;  for  we  are  one  body,  though  one  member  be  more 
excellent  than  another ; and  we  may  obtain  a general  pardon  for 
them  by  our  prayers,  by  our  alms,  by  the  help  of  those  that  are 
named  together  with  them.11  ( Horn . 41,  in  1 Cor.)  In  anothor 
place  he  says,  that  “ prayers  were  made  in  general  for  all  those 
that  were  deceased  in  tho  faith;  and  none  but  catechumens,  dying 
in  a voluntary  neglect  of  baptism,  were  excluded  from  the  benefit 
of  them.11  (Horn.  3,  in  Philipp.)  And  again,  in  his  treatise  on 
the  Priesthood , this  father  affirms,  that  “ a bishop  is  to  be  inter- 
cessor for  all  the  world,  and  to  pray  to  God  to  be  merciful  to  the 
sins  of  all  men,  not  only  the  living,  but  the  dead  also.11  ( De 
Sacei'dot.  lib.  vi.  c.  4.)  In  another  place,  Chrysostom  represents 
the  prayers  of  survivors  as  effectual  to  procure  an  addition  to  the 
rewards  and  retributions  of  the  righteous.  (Horn.  32,  in  Matth.) 
Archbishop  Usher,  in  his  Answer  to  a Jesuit's  Challenge , speaks 
of  this  opinion  as  u a private  conceit,  entertained  by  divers,  (as 
well  of  the  elder  as  of  the  middle  times,)  in  their  devotion  for  the 
dead and  he  had  before  remarked,  that  we  ought  “ prudently 
to  distinguish  the  original  institution  of  the  church  from  the 
private  opinion  of  particular  doctors,  which  waded  further  herein 
than  the  general  intendment  of  the  church  did  give  them 
warrant.11  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  statements  of 
such  a doctor  as  Chrysostom,  addressed  to  a popular  audience, 
and  advanced  without  any  hesitation,  or  show  of  argument,  are  a 
plain  sign  of  the  prevailing  opinions  of  the  church  in  his  time ; 
just  as  any  assertions  of  doctrine,  made  without  attempt  at  dis- 
cussion or  appearance  of  novelty,  which  may  occur  in  the  Sermons 
of  the  present  bishop  of  London,  may  well  ho  reckoned  among 
the  prevailing  and  acknowledged  tenets  of  the  Church  of  England 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that 
the  remark  of  Usher  was  made  with  especial  reference  to  the 

2 c 
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false  position  of  the  Romanists,  that  the  use  of  prayers  for  the 
dead  in  the  early  ages  of  the  church  presupposed  the  doctrine  of 
purgatory.  This  distinction,  which  the  archbishop  points  out,  is, 
to  a certain  extent,  real,  and  ought,  in  many  cases,  to  be  parti- 
cularly noticed. 

Jerome  (d.  420)  says,  “ While  we  are  in  this  present  world 
we  may  be  able  to  help  one  another,  either  by  our  prayers  or  by 
our  counsels ; but  when  we  shall  come  before  the  judgment-seat 
of  Christ,  neither  Job,  nor  Daniel,  nor  Noah,  can  entreat  for  any 
one,  but  every  one  must  bear  his  own  burden.”  (Lib.  iii.  Com- 
ment. in  Galat,  c.  6.) 

Augustin  (d.  430)  maintained  that  the  martyrs  do  not  need 
tho  prayers  of  the  churoh,  and  that  we  ought  to  offer  only  thanks- 
givings on  their  behalf.  He  considered  that  the  prayers  of  the 
living  might  be  of  some  advantage  to  such  of  the  dead  as  had 
been  guilty  of  only  minor  trespasses ; but  that  they  could  not  at 
all  assist  those  who  had  been  very  wicked.  “ There  goes  a com- 
mon saying  under  his  name/’  says  Bingham,  “ which  Pope  Inno- 
cent III.  quotes  as  holy  Scripture,  ‘that  he  who  prays  for  a 
martyr  does  injury  to  the  martyr,  because  they  attained  to  per- 
fection in  this  life,  and  have  no  need  of  the  prayers  of  the 
church,  as  all  others  have  4V  Therefore,  he  says,  ‘ When  they 
were  named  at  the  altar,  and  their  memorials  celebrated,  they  did 
not  commemorate  them  as  persons  for  whom  they  prayed,  as  they 
did  all  others  that  rested  in  peace,  but  rather  as  men  that  prayed 
for  the  church  on  earth,  that  we  might  follow  their  steps 41 
Upon  this  account,  St.  Austin  thought  that  oblations  and  alms 
that  were  usually  offered  in  the  church  for  all  the  dead  that  had 
received  baptism  were  only  thanksgivings  for  such  as  were  very 


40  Innoc.  in  Decretal.  Gregorii,  lib. 
iii.  tit  41,  cap.  5. — Perfectio  in  liac 
vita  nonnulla  est,  ad  quam  sancti  mar- 
tyres  pervenerunt.  Ideoque  lmbet  ec- 
clesiastica  disciplina,  quod  fideles  no- 
verunt  cum  martyres  eo  loco  recitantur 
ad  altare  Pei,  ubi  non  pro  ipsis  oretur, 
fpro  ccetoris  nutem  commemoratis  de- 
unctis  orator.  Injuria  est  cnim  pro 


martyre  orai*e,  cujus  nos  debemus  ora- 
tionibus  commendari.  Aug.  Serin.  17, 
De  Verb.  A post. 

41  Ad  ipsam  mensam  non  sic  cos 
connnemoraraus,  queinadmodum  alios 
qui  in  pace  reqniescunt,  sed  magis  ut 
(orent)  ipsi  pro  nobis,  ut  eorum  vesti- 
giis  inlnereamus.  Auo.  Tract . 84  in 
Joan. 
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good,  and  propitiations  for  those  that  were  not  very  bad ; and  for 
Buch  as  were  very  evil,  though  they  were  no  helps  to  them  when 
they  were  dead,  yet  they  were  some  consolation  to  the  living. 
And  to  those  who  derive  any  benefit  from  these  prayers,  this  is 
the  benefit,  either  that  they  obtain  a full  remission,  or  that  their 
condemnation  be  made  more  tolerable41.” 

In  the  Confessions  of  Augustin , (lib.  ix.  c.  13,)  we  find  a 
long  prayer  of  this  writer  on  behalf  of  his  departed  mother 
Monica43. 

Tkeodoret  (d.  456)  says,  “ After  death  the  punishment  of  sin 
is  without  remedy  (immedicabilis).”  ( Qucest . in  lib . ii.  Reg ., 
cap.  18,  19.) 

In  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  we  find  the  following  prayer 
among  those  which  are  appointed  to  be  repeated  after  the  conse- 
cration of  the  elements  in  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

“ Wo  offer  unto  thee  for  all  thy  saints  that  have  lived  well- 
pleasing in  thy  sight  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  for 
patriarchs,  prophets,  holy  men,  apostles,  martyrs,  confessors, 
bishops,  presbyters,  deacons,  subdeacons,  readers,  singers,  virgins, 
widows,  laymen,  and  all  whose  names  thou  knowest.” 

The  form  of  prayer  to  be  used  at  funerals,  as  given  in  the 
Constitutions  (lib.  viii.  c.  41),  is  still  more  express. 


The  deacon  shall  say , 

Let  us  pray  for  our  brethren  that  rest  in  Christ,  that  the 
merciful  God  who  receives  his  soul  may  grant  unto  him  forgive- 


44  Cum  ergo  sacrificia  give  altaris 
sire  quarumcunque  eleemosynarum  pro 
baptizatis  deftinctis  omnibus  offeruntur, 
pro  valde  bonis  gratiarum  actiones 
sunt ; pro  non  valde  malis  propitia- 
tiones  sunt ; pro  valde  malis  etsi  nulla 
sunt  adjumenta  mortuorum,  quales- 
cunque  vivorum  consolationes  sunt. 
Quibus  autem  prosunt,  aut  ad  hoc 
prosunt,  ut  sit  plena  remissio,  aut  certe 
tolerabilior  fiat  ipsa  damnatio.  Auo. 
Enchirid.  ad  Laurent,  chap.  110. — It 
may  be  observed  that  this  passage  does 


not  contradict  another  from  the  same 
author,  which  is  quoted  in  the  Homily 
concerning  Prayer , part  3. 

48  “St.  Austin  prayed  for  pardon 
for  his  mother ; and  did  1 believe  the 
thing  was  done  already ; but  he  prayed 
to  God  to  approve  the  voluntary  obla- 
tion of  his  mouth.*  ....  St.  Austin 
prayed,  besides  many  other  reasons,  to 
manifest  his  kindness,  not  for  any 
need  she  had.’*  Bishop  Taylob, 
Dissuasive  from  Popery , part  n.  book 
ii.  sect.  2. 
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ness  of  all  his  sins,  whether  committed  wilfully  or  without  his 
will;  may  be  good  ;’and  gracious  unto  him;  and  may  translate 
him  into  the  region  of  the  pious,  who  rest  in  the  bosom  of  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  into  the  company  of  all  those  who 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  have  pleased  God,  and  done  his 
will ; where  there  is  no  more  pain,  nor  sorrow,  nor  crying.  Let 
us  stand  up  and  commend  ourselves,  and  one  another,  to  the 
grace  of  the  eternal  God,  through  his  Word,  which  was  in  the 
beginning. 

Then  the  bishop  shall  pronounce  the  following  prayer . 

O thou,  who  in  thy  nature  art  immortal  and  everlasting; 
thou,  from  whom  all  things,  immortal  and  mortal,  do  proceed ; 
thou  who  hast  created  man,  a rational  creature  (Xoyucov  fwop), 
and  the  inhabitant  of  this  world  (top  /coo-/i07ro\/ri;p),  mortal,  but 
hast  given  unto  him  the  promise  of  immortality  ( avaaraaiav , 
al.  apdcrracip , a resurrection;  but  the  former  appears  to  be  the 
true  reading) ; O thou  who  didst  save  Enoch  and  Elijah  from  the 
suffering  of  death  ( dapdrov  ireipap);  O God  of  Abraham,  of 
Isaac,  and  of  Jacob,  thou  art  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  the 
God  of  the  living ! For  all  souls  live  unto  thee,  and  the  spirits 
of  the  righteous  are  in  thy  hand,  where  no  pain  reaches  them, 
•because  in  thy  hands  all  are  sanctified : look  now,  we  beseech 
thee,  upon  this  thy  servant,  whom  thou  hast  chosen,  and  hast 
taken  unto  thyself  to  another  destination  (ets  krepap  Xtj^ip). 
Forgive  him  in  whatsoever  he  may  have  sinned  against  thee, 
whether  wilfully  or  unintentionally.  Grant  unto  him  favourable 
angels44,  and  translate  him  into  the  bosom  of  patriarchs,  prophets, 
and  apostles,  and  all  those  who  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
have  pleased  thee,  where  there  is  no  sorrow,  pain,  or  sighing,  but 
the  tranquil  region  of  the  pious,  the  quiet  land  of  the  righteous, 


44  Angelorum  officia  in  liominum 
morte,  ex  doctrina  8S.,sunt : assistere 
morion tibus,  eosque  pro  viribus  ndju- 
vare;  piis  esse  uyycAovr  ilprjurjs,  placi- 
dos  aniune  evocatores,  acceptores,  exu- 
entes  earn  comiptibile  corporis  indu- 
mentum, in  caelum  portantes,  ad  Deum 


deducentes,  dopv<f>opovvras , vim  duces 
ac  comites,  propugnatorcs,  occursato- 
res  j impiis  vero  tristes,  liorribiles, 
uira\ri(f)6povsf  exactores,  ct  raptores, 
ad  judicium  acerbe  pertrahentes.  Co- 

TELERIUS,  in  loc • 
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and  the  company  of  all  thoso  who  behold  the  glory  of  thy  Christ. 
Through  whom  be  unto  thee  honour,  praise,  worship,  thanks- 
giving, and  adoration,  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  ever.  Amen. 

Then  shall  the  deacon  say  (to  the  people). 

Bow  down,  and  receive  the  benediction  ! 

And  the  bishop  shall  pronounce  oner  them  the  following  thanksgiving . 

O Lord,  save  thy  people,  and  bless  thine  inheritance,  which 
thou  hast  redeemed  by  the  precious  blood  of  thy  Christ.  Feed 
them  by  thy  right  hand,  and  protect  them  beneath  thy  wings. 
Grant  that  they  may  fight  a good  fight,  and  finish  their  course, 
and  keep  the  faith,  holy  and  unblameable ; through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  thy  beloved  son,  with  whom  be  unto  thee  honour, 
praise,  and  adoration,  and  unto  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  ever.  Amen. 

The  liturgies  extant  under  the  names  of  Basil,  Chrysostom, 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  Cyril,  many  parts  of  which  were  pro- 
bably composed  during  the  fifth  century,  contain  prayers  for  all 
saints,  the  Virgin  Mary  herself  not  excepted44. 

The  original  Sacramentary  of  Gregory  (d.  604)  contained  the 
following  prayer: — “ Remember,  O Lord,  all  thy  servants,  men 
and  women,  who  have  gone  before  us  in  the  seal  of  the  faith,  and 
sleep  in  the  sleep  of  peace.  We  beseech  thee,  O Lord,  to  grant 
them,  and  all  that  rest  in  Christ,  a place  of  refreshment,  light* 
and  peace,  through  the  same  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord4*.” 


On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  appears,  that  from  the  time  of 
Tertullian,  at  least,  and  probably  from  a still  earlier  date,  the 
church  was  accustomed  to  offer  prayers  for  the  dead.  Many 
teachers  of  the  church  during  the  third  and  fourth  centuries 
sanctioned  this  superstitious  practice;  some  of  them  encouraging 
a belief  that  the  prayers  of  the  living  were  a means  of  procuring 
certain  imaginary  benefits  for  those  who  had  died  in  sin,  as  well 
as  for  those  who  had  departed  in  the  faith ; but  others  affirming 
that  the  dead  could  derive  no  benefit  from  the  prayers  of  survivors. 


45  These  prayers  are  quoted  in 
Bishop  Taylor’s  Dissuasive  from  Po- 
pery, part  ii.  book  iit  sect.  2 ; also  in 


Archbishop  Usher’s  Answer  to  a 
Jesuit's  Challenge . 

46  BibL  Pair . Gr.Lat.  tom,  ii.  p.  129, 
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So  that  while  it  was  the  erroneous  opinion  that  prayers  and  obla- 
tions ought  to  be  made  for  the  dead,  and  was  the  received  and 
universal  doctrine  of  the  church,  it  was  yet  a question  among 
Christian  doctors,  on  which  they  were  allowed  to  differ,  whether 
the  dead  received  any  profit  from  such  prayers47.  The  entire 
abandonment  of  a custom  so  much  at  variance  with  divine  truth 
was  reserved  for  that  brighter  period  in  the  history  of  the  church, 
in  which  “ the  Bible,  the  Bible  alone,”  began  (perhaps  for  the 
first  time  since  the  commencement  of  the  second  century)  to  be 
recognised  as  the  sole  depositary  of  the  principles  of  our  religion, 
and  the  only  unerring  guide  of  Christian  practice. 

When  the  prayers  of  the  early  church  were  offered  on  behalf 
of  persons  supposed  to  have  died  in  the  faith,  who  were  regarded 
as  about  to  enter  into  happiness,  Christians  were  understood  to 
beseech  God  that  he  would  receive  those  persons  to  himself ; — 
they  gave  thanks  for  their  deliverance  out  of  this  sinful  world ; 
— they  petitioned  for  the  divine  forgiveness  of  all  remains  of 
sin  and  imperfection  in  the  departed ; — they  intended  to  offer  a 
tribute  of  respect  and  affection  to  the  deceased,  and  to  testify 
their  own  belief  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  a future  life ; 
— and  they  sought  to  procure  for  their  departed  friends  the  bless- 
ing of  an  early  share  in  the  millennial  reign  of  Christ  upon  earth 
(which  was  confidently  expected  by  the  early  Christians), — as 
well  as  favour  at  the  day  of  judgment,  (when  they  supposed  that 
all  men  would  pass  through  a fire  of  purgation,) — and  an  augmen- 
tation of  their  reward  and  glory  in  the  state  of  final  blessedness. 

It  is  certain  also,  that  prayers  were  offered  for  those  who  had 
died  in  sin,  in  the  hope  of  mitigating  their  sufferings,  or  render- 
ing their  condemnation  more  tolerable.  (Chrysostom,  Horn . 3,  in 
Phil.;  Conf.  Horn.  21,  in  Act.;  Horn.  32,  in  Matth.;  August. 
Enchirid.  ad  Laurent,  c.  110;  Paulin.  Ep.  19;  Athanas., 
Quaxt.  ad  Antioch,  ix.  34;  Prudent.  Cathemerin.  Carm.  5,  De 
Cereo  Paschali.)  This  supposed  efficacy  of  prayer  for  those  who 

47  “Some  of  them  maintained  that  on  the  contrary  maintained  that  it  was 
the  soul  of  every  one  that  departed  j not  so.  Gobar.  in  Photii  Bibliolh . 
out  of  this  life  received  very  great  quoted  by  Usher,  in  his  Answer  to  a 
profit  by  the  prayers  and  alms  that  Jesuit's  Challenge . 
were  performed  for  him ; and  others 
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had  died  in  sin,  carried  to  au  extreme,  is  broadly  and  most  offen- 
sively stated  in  the  following  terms,  by  a writer  who  lived  when 
the  corruptions  of  the  church  had  gathered  strength  after  the 
lapse  of  centuries, — Theophylact.  ‘‘Observe,”  says  he,  in  a 
commentary  on  Luke  xii.  5,  “ that  our  Lord  did  not  say,  4 Fear 
him  who  after  he  hath  killed  casteth  into  hell / but  * hath  power  to 
cast  into  hell For  sinners  who  die  are  not  always  oast  into  hell; 
but  it  remains  in  the  power  of  God  to  pardon  them  also.  And 
this  I say  with  reference  to  the  oblations  and  gifts  which  are 
made  for  the  dead ; which  do  not  a little  avail  even  those  who 
die  in  grievous  sins.  He  does  not  therefore  universally,  after  he 
hath  killed,  cast  into  hell ; but  he  hath  power  to  cast.  Where- 
fore let  us  not  cease  by  alms  and  intercessions  to  appease  him 
who  hath  power  to  cast,  but  who  does  not  always  use  this  power, 
being  able  to  pardon  also.” 


Archbishop  Usher  and  many  of  our  old  divines  take  pains 
to  show,  that  the  use  of  prayer  for  the  dead  does  not  necessarily 
involve  the  doctrine  of  purgatory.  This  is  true48;  and  it  is  of 


48  “ Though  the  fathers  prayed  for 
the  souls  departed,  that  God  would 
show  them  mercy  ; yet  it  was  that  God 
would  show  them  mercy  in  the  day  of 
judgment;  ‘in  that  formidable  and 
dreadful  day,  then  there  is  need  of 
much  mercy  unto  us,*  saith  St.  Chry- 
sostom. ...  Is  there  no  mercy  to 
be  showed  to  tthem  unless  they  be  in 
purgatory  ? Soiqe  of  the  ancients 
speak  of  visitation  of  angels  to  be  im- 
parted to  the  souls  departed  ; and  the 
hastening  of  the  day  of  judgment  is  a 
mercy ; and  the  avenging  of  the  mar- 
tyrs upon  their  adversaries  is  a mercy, 
for  which  ‘the  souls  under  the  altar 
pray,*  saith  St.  John,  in  the  Revela- 
tion ; and  the  Greek  fathers  speak  of 
a fiery  trial  at  the  day  of  judgment, 
through  which  every  one  must  pass ; 
and  then  will  be  great  need  of  mercy . 
And  after  all  this,  ...  at  the  day  of 
judgment,  there  shall  be  . . . the 


final  pardon,  for  which,  till  it  be  accom- 
plished, all  the  faithful  do  night  and 
day  pray  incessantly.”  Bishop  Je- 
remy T ay  lo  n,  D'muasi ce/rom  Popery , 
p.  2,  b.  ii.  sect.  2. 

“There  are  two  great  causes  of  their 
[the  Romanists]  mistaken  pretensions 
in  this  ai*ticle  [respecting  purgatory] 
from  antiquity. 

“ The  first  is,  that  the  ancient 
churches  in  their  offices,  and  the  fa- 
thers in  their  writiugs,  did  teach  and 
practise  respectively  prayer  for  the 
dead.  Now,  because  the  Church  of 
Rome  does  so  too,  and,  more  than  so, 
relates  her  prayers  to  the  doctrine  of 
purgatory,  and  for  the  souls  there  de- 
tained ; her  doctors  vainly  suppose, 
that  whenever  the  holy  fathers  speak 
of  prayer  for  the  dead,  they  conclude 
for  purgatory  ; which  vain  conjecture 
is  as  false  as  it  is  unreasonable  ; for  it 
is  true,  the  fathers  did  pray  for  the 
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some  importance  in  arguing  with  Romanists,  who  sometimes 
insist  upon  the  contrary  position.  But  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
the  mistaken  practice  in  question  was  adapted  to  pave  the  way 
for  the  introduction  of  that  false  doctrine ; and  that,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  the  fable  of  purgatory  did  follow  in  the  train  of  the 
common  aud  authorized  practice  of  praying  for  the  souls  of  the 
departed.  The  seeds  of  the  later  delusion  were  contained  in  the 
earlier  error.  And  we  ought  to  bear  this  in  mind,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  our  own  opinions,  and  in  the  regulation  of  our  practice. 
Prayer  for  the  dead  ought  to  be  rejected  not  only  as  inexpedient, 
and  as  a custom  harmless  in  itself,  although  liable  to  abuse  ; but 
as  an  unscriptural  and  erroneous  practice,  wrong  in  itself  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  directly  tending,  especially  if  sanctioned  by 
public  authority,  to  more  serious  follies  and  falsehoods. 

We  shall  have  derived  no  small  benefit  from  this  examination 
of  the  false  views  and  erroneous  practice  of  the  early  church 
respecting  prayer  for  the  dead,  if  we  are  led  by  this  means  to 


dead,  but  how  ? * that  God  should  show 
them  mercy,  and  hasten  the  resurrec- 
tion, and  give  a blessed  sentence  in  the 
great  day.*  . . . The  other  cause  of 

their  mistake  is,  that  the  fathers  often 
speak  of  a fire  of  purgation  after  this 
life ; but  such  a one  that  is  not  to  be 
kindled  until  the  day  of  judgment,  and 
it  is  6uch  a fire  that  destroys  the  doc- 
trine of  the  intermediate  purgatory. 
We  suppose  that  Origen  was  the  first 
that  spoke  plainly  of  it ; and  so  St 
Ambrose  follows  him  in  the  opinion, 
(for  it  was  no  more ;)  so  does  St.  Basil, 
St.  Hilary,  St.  Jerome,  and  Lactantius, 
as  their  words  plainly  prove,  as  they 
are  cited  by  Sixtus  Sennensis,  affirm- 
ing, that  ‘all  men,  Christ  only  ex- 
cepted, sliall  be  burned  with  the  fire  of 
the  world’s  conflagration  at  the  day  of 
judgment;’  even  the  blessed  Virgin 
herself  is  to  pass  through  this  fire. 
There  was  also  another  doctrine  very 
generally  received  by  the  fathers, 
which  greatly  destroys  the  Roman 


purgatory ; Sixtus  Sennensis  says, 
and  he  says  very  true,  that  Justin 
Martyr,  Tertullian,  Victorious  Martyr, 
Prudentius,  St.  Chrysostom,  Arethas, 
Euthymius,  and  St.  Bernard,  did  ^11 
affirm,  that  before  the  day  of  judgment 
the  souls  of  men  are  kept  in  secret  re- 
ceptacles, reserved  unto  the  sentence 
of  the  great  day ; and  that  before  then 
no  man  receives  according  to  his  works 
done  in  this  life.  We  do  not  iuterpose 
in  this  opinion  to  say,  that  it  is  true  or 
false,  probable  or  improbable ; for 
these  fathers  intended  it  not  as  a mat- 
ter of  faith,  or  necessary  belief,  so  far 
as  wo  find.  But  we  observe  from 
hence,  that  if  their  opinion  be  true, 
then  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  is  false  ; 
if  it  be  not  true,  yet  the  Roman  doc- 
trine of  purgatory,  which  is  incon- 
sistent with  this  so  generally  received 
opinion  of  the  fathers,  is,  at  least,  new, 
no  catholic  doctrine,  not  believed  in 
the  primitive  church.”  Ibid . part  1, 
chap.  i.  sect  4. 
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offer  up,  with  increased  seriousness,  humility,  and  self-distrust, 
that  wise  petition  of  our  own  scriptural  liturgy,  “ God,  who.  . . 
didst  teach  the  hearts  of  thy  faithful  people,  by  the  sending  to 
them  the  light  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  grant  us,  by  the  same  Spirit, 
to  have  a right  judgment  in  all  things,  and  evermore  to  rejoice  in 
his  holy  comfort;  through  the  merits  of  Christ  Jesus  our  Saviour, 
who  liveth  and  reigneth  with  thee,  in  the  unity  of  the  same 
Spirit,  one  God,  world  without  end.” 

Our  review  of  this  subject  may  also  tend  to  confirm  our 
attachment  to  our  own  church,  as  a teacher  of  sound  doctrine, 
while  we  contrast  with  the  errors  of  former  times  the  following 
plain  declarations  of  divine  truth,  contained  in  the  Book  of 
Homilies , — “ Now,  to  intreat  of  that  question,  whether  we  ought 
ta  pray  for  them  that  are  departed  out  of  this  world,  or  no? 
Wherein,  if  we  will  cleave  only  unto  the  word  of  God,  then  must 
we  needs  grant  that  we  have  no  commandment  so  to  do.  . . . 

He  that  cannot  be  saved  by  faith  in  Christ’s  blood,  how  shall  he 
look  to  be  delivered  by  man’s  intercessions  ? Hath  God  more 
respect  to  man  on  earth,  than  to  Christ  in  heaven  ? ‘ If  any  man 

sin,’  saith  St.  John,  ‘we  have  an  advocate  with  the  Father, 
Jesus  Christ  the  righteous,  and  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins.’ 
But  we  must  take  heed,  that  we  call  upon  this  advocate  while  we 
have  space  given  us  in  this  life,  lest,  when  we  are  once  dead, 
there  be  no  hope  of  salvation  left  to  us.  For  as  every  man 
sleepeth  with  his  own  cause,  so  every  man  shall  rise  again  with 
his  own  cause.  And  look,  in  what  state  he  dieth,  in  the  same 
state  he  shall  be  also  judged,  whether  it  he  to  salvation  or  con- 
demnation. Let  us  not  dream  therefore  either  of  purgatory,  oV 
of  prayer  for  the  souls  of  them  that  be  dead  ; but  let  us  earnestly 
and  diligently  pray  for  them  that  are  expressly  commanded  in 
holy  Scripture,  namely,  for  kings  and  rulers,  for  ministers  of 
God’s  holy  word  and  sacraments,  for  the  saints  of  this  world, 
otherwise  called  the  faithful ; to  be  short,  for  all  men  living,  be 
they  never  so  great  enemies  to  God  and  his  people,  as  Jews, 
Turks,  Pagans,  infidels,  heretics,  &c.  Then  shall  we  truly  fulfil 
the  commandment  of  God  in  that  behalf,  and  plainly  declare 
ourselves  to  be  the  true  children  of  pur  heavenly  Father,  who 
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suffereth  the  sun  to  shiue  upon  the  good  and  the  bad,  and  the 
rain  to  fall  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust.  For  which,  and  all 
other  benefits  most  abundantly  bestowed  upon  mankind  from  the 
beginning,  let  us  give  him  hearty  thanks,  as  we  are  most  bound, 
and  praise  his  name  for  ever  and  ever.”  ( Third  Part  of  the 
Homily  concerning  Prayer.) 

§ 8. — Of  the  Public  Use  of  Holy  Scripture. 

The  public  reading  of  the  Scriptures  is  a practice  which  passed 
unaltered  from  the  Jewish  synagogue  into  the  Christian  church. 
After  the  return  from  the  captivity,  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
Jews  to  read  a portion  of  “ the  Law  ” in  the  synagogue  every  Sab- 
bath. When  the  use  of  the  law  was  forbidden,  during  the  Syrian 
persecution,  and  especially  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  a por** 
tionof  u the  Prophets,”  (including  the  historical  books  of  Joshua, 
Judges,  Samuel,  and  the  Kings,)  was  substituted  for  the  origi- 
nally appointed  portion  of  the  law;  and  after  the  persecution  had 
ceased,  the  practice  was  adopted  of  reading  two  portions,  namely, 
one  from  the  Law  and  another  from  the  Prophets,  every  Sabbath. 
Such  was  the  custom  which  prevailed  during  the  ministry  of  our 
Saviour  and  his  apostles.  (Acts  xiii.  15;  v.  27 ; Luke  iv.  16, 
17.)  It  is  uncertain  whether  or  not  the  third  class  of  Jewish 
Scriptures,  the  Hagiographa,  or  devotional  books,  were  ever  read 
publicly.  These  books  are  entitled  by  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach, 
Josephus,  Philo,  and  in  the  New  Testament,  either  aUa,  aXXa 
Trdrpta  /3if3Xta,  other  (Jewish)  books , v/jlvoi  teal  aXXo,  hymns, 
&c.,  yfraX/iol^  the  psalms , or  rd  Xotira  r&v  fii/SXlcov,  the  other 
books ; but  the  Talmudic  and  Patristic  appellations 
(ketubim),  ypa(j>ela , dyioypa<\>a , are  of  later  (and  uncertain) 
date.  It  appears,  however,  to  be  beyond  doubt  that  these  books 
were  not  regularly  read  in  the  Jewish  Synagogue ; while  it  is 
equally  certain  that  the  exclusion  of  this  portion  of  the  sacred 
volume  from  public  use  was  either  entirely  unknown  to  the  early 
church,  or  at  least  was  rejected  in  practice. 

The  first  account  which  has  come  down  to  us  of  the  public 
reading  of  the  writings  of  the  evangelists  and  apostles,  (dwofivt)- 
fjbovevpara  r&v  &iro<rr6Xa>v^)  together  with  the  books  of  the  Old 
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Testameut,  is  found  in  the  works  of  Justin  Martyr.  ( Apolog . i. 
c.  67.)  We  learn  from  this  narrative,  that  on  every  Lord’s  day 
a portion  of  these  sacred  writings  was  read  in  the  public  assembly, 
by  an  officer  appointed  for  the  purpose,  (dyaytyaxr/ceoy^  a reader;) 
and  when  the  whole  had  been  read,  the  presiding  minister  (6 
Trpo€<TT<os ),  delivered  an  instructive  and  admonitory  address,  with 
reference  to  the  passage.  Such  is  the  first  description  of  a Christ- 
ian lecture  or  sermon. 

Tertullian  also  (Apologet.  c.  39),  mentions  the  “ Commemo- 
ratio  literarum  divinarum,”  for  the  instruction  and  strengthening 
of  the  faithful,  as  a chief  exercise  in  public  worship ; and  it  is 
evident,  from  other  passages  of  the  same  writer,  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  public  reading  of  the  New  Testament,  as 
well  as  of  the  Old.  Tertullian  speaks  also  of  the  office  of  a 
reader  (lector),  as  one  regularly  established  and  well  known  in 
the  church.  (De  Prwscript.  Hwret . c.  41.) 

Cyprian,  in  two  of  his  Epistles,  gives  us  an  account  of  the 
ordination  of  two  readers,  named  Aurelius  and  Celerinus.  (Cy- 
prian, Epp.  33,  34.) 

In  the  Apostolical  Constitutions , the  reading  of  lessons  out  of 
Scripture  is  reckoned  among  the  chief  parts  of  public  worship, 
and  the  reading  of  the  Gospels  is  especially  referred  to,  as  the  duty 
of  the  deacons  and  presbyters.  (Const.  Ap . lib.  ii.  c.  25,  57.) 

Origen  makes  frequent  allusion  to  the  use  of  the  Scriptures, 
both  public  and  private.  (See  especially  Orig.  Cont . Cels.  iii.  45, 
50.)  In  a Homily,  De  Consummatione  Sceculi , attributed  to 
Hippolytus,  a disciple  of  Ircnaeus  and  friend  of  Origen,  we  find 
the  following  sentence : — “ Divine  worship  (XoiTovpyla)  will 
cease,  the  singing  of  Psalms  will  be  silenced,  and  the  reading  of 
the  Scriptures  (aydr/ycoais  t&p  ypcufy&v),  will  be  no  longer 
performed.” 

Chrysostom  frequently  refers  to  the  public  reading  of  the 
Scriptures,  which  indeed  he  regards  as  the  centre  of  the  whole 
course  of  religious  worship.  He  was  particularly  zealous  in 
urging  upon  his  hearers  the  duty  of  an  earnest  and  continual 
study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  (See  especially  Horn,  10,  in 
Johan.;  Horn.  8,  in  Ep.  ad  Hebr .;  Horn*  in  Pentoc.)  From 
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Chrysostom  we  learn,  not  only  that  the  practice  of  reading  the 
Scriptures  in  public  obtained  in  his  time,  but  that  it  had.  been 
reduced  to  a system,  so  that  the  sacred  books  were  read  in  course, 
and  according  to  certain  prescribed  divisions.  He  uses  the 
received  phrase,  Trepitcoirr)  t&v  euayyeXiW. 

Optatus  makes  reference  to  the  practice  of  reading  lessons  out 
of  Scripture,  which  prevailed  in  his  time,  (the  fourth  century,) 
in  his  treatise  De  Schismate  Donatistarum , lib.  iv.  c.  5. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Council  of  Nicaea  did  not  undertake 
either  to  settle  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament,  (which,  though 
a great  matter  of  debate  in  the  early  church,  was,  in  fact,  never 
fixed  by  any  synod,)  or  to  arrange  a system  of  reading  the  lessons 
in  the  church ; but  it  clearly  recognised  the  great  principle  that  in 
the  Christian  church  everything  must  be  referred  to  the  authority  of 
the  writings  of  the  evangelists,  and  apostles,  and  of  the  old  prophets. 
(See  Theodoret,  Hist.  Ecel.  lib.  i.  c.  7.)  The  same  principle  was 
recognised  by  other  councils.  (Cone.  Laod.  c.  59  ; Cone.  Cartkag. 
iii.  c.  47.)  Several  synods  prescribed  rules  concerning  the 
functions  and  conduct  of  readers,  (lectores;)  but  w ithout  appoint- 
ing a table  of  lessons,  or  making  any  regulations  respecting  the 
portions  of  Scripture  to  be  read  in  the  church.  (Cone.  Chalced. 
a.  d.  451,  c.  13,  14;  Tolet . i.  c.  2;  Vasense  ii.  c.  2;  Valentin. 
c.  1 ; Arausiac . i.  c.  18.) 

It  may  be  recorded  as  a general  rule  that  none  but  canonical 
books  were  read  as  Scripture  or  the  word  of  God  in  the  early 
churches49.  But  as  opinions  differed,  for  a considerable  time, 
respecting  the  extent  of  the  canon,  the  practice  of  different 
churches  wras  subject  to  a corresponding  variation  in  this  parti- 
cular ; so  that  in  some  provinces  or  churches  a book  was  read  as 
Scripture  which  did  not  receive  the  same  houour  in  other  places. 
With  respect  to  the  Jewish  Apocrypha  (or  Deuterocanonical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament),  it  may  be  asserted,  in  general, 
that  those  books  were  not  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  canon,  or 
authentic ; but  the  reading  of  them  was  allowed,  and  they  were 

40  Placuit  ut  prseter  Scriptures  ca-  Carthag . i i.  c.  47 ; Conf.  Cone.  Laodic. 
nenicas  nihil  in  Ecclesia  legatur  sub  c.  59. 
nomine  divinarutn  scripturarum.  Cone . 
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recommended  to  the  diligent  perusal  of  the  catechumens. 
Christian  writers,  however,  did  not  appeal  to  them  in  their  apolo- 
getic, doctrinal,  or  controversial  treatises.  As  to  the  Antile- 
gomena,  (i.  e.>  the  doubtful  or  controverted  books)  of  the  New 
Testament,  it  appears  that  they  were  read  in  public,  even  before 
they  were  admitted  as  belonging  to  the  canon.  (Eusebius,  Hist . 
Bccl.  lib.  ii.  c.  23.)  The  Apocalypse,  however,  was  entirely 
excluded  in  the  churches  of  Constantinople,  Antioch,  Caesarea, 
an/  other  places.  (Hieronym.  Bp.  ad  Dardan.)  Gregory  of 
Nyssa  includes  this  book  among  the  Apocrypha,  (Orat.  in  suam. 
Ordin.)  Ephraim  the  Syrian,  Athanasius,  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
Pseudo-Dionysius,  and  Leontius  of  Byzantium,  appear  to  have 
been  especially  instrumental  in  removing  the  prejudice  which  so 
long  existed  against  this  book. 

Another  general  rule  of  the  early  churches  was  this — that 
they  made  no  difference,  in  point  of  value  or  authority,  between 
the  writings  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ; and,  hence,  it 
was  the  prevailing  practice  to  read  lessons  from  each  alternately. 
This  was  in  direct  opposition  to  Gnostic  and  Manicluean 
errors. 

Sometimes,  and  in  some  countries,  certain  other  Apocryphal 
and  ecclesiastical  writings  were  read  in  the  public  assemblies. 
Such  were, — 

1.  The  books  ascribed  to  St.  Peter,  which  went  under  the 
titles  of  Krjpvyfia,  (Praedicatio  Petri,  the  Preaching  of  Peter,) 
and  ’ Air ofcaXvyjns  (Revelatio  Petri,  the  Revelation  of  Peter). — 
Euseb.  Hist.  Bed.  vi.  14;  Sozomen,  Hist.  Bed.  vii.  19;  Asse- 
manni,  Bill.  Or.  t.  iii.  p.  1. 

2.  The  Atha^aX  r&v  1 A7ro<rro\o>v,  Doctrines  of  the  apostles ; 
chiefly  for  the  catechumens: — Euseb.  Hist.  Bccl.  iii.  25; 
Athanas.  Bp.  Fest.;  Synopsis.  S.  S. 

3.  The  “ Shepherd’1  of  Hermas Euseb.  Hist.  Bccl.  iii.  3 ; 
v.  8;  Athanas.  Bp.  Fest. ; Hieron.  de  Vir.  III.  c.  10. 

4.  The  epistle  of  Clement  of  Rome  to  the  Corinthians : — 
Euseb.  Hist.  Ecd.  iii.  16 ; iv.  23. 

5.  The  Homilies  of  celebrated  Fathers  of  the  church  ; e.g., 
of  Ephraim  the  Syrian,  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  Basil  the  Great, 
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Chrysostom,  Augustin,  and  others : — Hierox.  de  Yir.  Ill . c.  115; 
Regal.  S.  Bened.  c.  9,  11. 

6.  The  creeds,  decrees  of  councils,  letters  from  bishops,  im- 
perial edicts,  and  other  such  public  documents,  according  to 
occasion. 

7.  Histories  of  the  lives  and  sufferings  of  martyrs  and  saints. 
These  were  read,  at  a very  early  period  of  the  church,  on  the 
festivals  of  martyrs  and  saints,  and  other  particular  occasions : 
as  appears  from  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  iv.  15 ; v.  4 ; August.  Serm. 
12  de  Sanctis;  de  Divers.  8.  45,  63,  101,  102,  103,  105,  109; 
Leo.  M.  Serm.  de  Machab.  These  histories  or  narratives  were 
called  Legends.  A collection  of  such  legends  is  mentioned  by 
Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  v.  4 ; Cassiodor.  Instil . Div.  Lect.  c.  32.  To 
this  class  also  belong  the  * Martyrologia  (Martyrologies),  and 
Acta  Sanctorum  (Acts  of  the  Saints). 

It  appears  that  a certain  method  or  plan  of  reading  the  holy 
Scriptures  was  observed  in  the  early  church,  especially  on  the 
great  festivals;  although  sometimes  the  lesson  was  at  the 
discretion  of  the  bishop.  (See  Athanas.  Apolog.  2 contra  Arian .; 
and  August,  in  Ps.  138 ; with  which,  however,  compare  August. 
Serm.  143,  144,  de  Tempore .)  We  learn  from  Augustin  that 
lessons  appointed  for  annual  festivals  superseded  those  which 
occurred  in  the  regular  course  of  the  service50. 

We  find  no  complete  table  of  lessons  in  the  records  of  the 
early  church;  but  we  occasionally  meet  with  the  mention  of 
certain  portions  of  Scripture  which  were  read  at  different  parts 
of  the  ecclesiastical  year.  Thus,  the  history  of  our  Lord’s 
resurrection  was  read  during  Easter,  in  such  manner  that  the 
narratives  of  the  evangelists  followed  each  other  in  order51.  The 


50  Meminit  sanctitas  vestra,  evan- 
gelium  secundum  Joann em  ex  ordine 
lectionum  nos  solere  tractare.  Sed  quia 
nunc  interposita  est  solemnitas  sanc- 
torum dierum,  quibus  certas  ex  evan- 
gelio  lectiones  oportet  in  ecclesia 
recitari,  quae  ita  sunt  annuae,  ut  alias 
esso  non  possint : ordo  ille,  quem 
ausceperamus,  necessitate  paululum  in- 


term issus  est,  non  omissus.  Augus- 
tin. Expo*,  in  1 Joan. 

51  Per  lios  dies,  sicut  recolit  caritas 
vestra,  solemniter  leguntur  evangeliem 
lectiones  ad  resnrrfcctionem  perti- 
nentes.  Augustin.  Serm . 139  (in 
die  S.  Paiclue). — Hesterno  die,  id  est, 
nocte  (Sabbato  magno)  lecta  est  ex 
evangelio  resurrectio  Salvatoris.  Lccta 
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Acts  of  the  Apostles  furnished  lessons  from  Easter  to  Whitsun- 
tide, (August.  Tractat.  6 in  Johan ; Chrysost.  Horn . 63, 
al . 66;  Horn . 47,  48.)  In  the  west,  it  was  the  practice  to  read, 
during  this  last-mentioned  period,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in 
connexion  with  the  Catholic  Epistles,  or  the  Apocalypse  (except 
on  certain  days).  And  the  fourth  council  of  Toledo,  held  in  the 
year  633,  threatens  with  excommunication  those  who  should  fail 
to  read  and  expound  the  Apocalypse  at  this  period  of  the  year ; 
(can.  16.)  Genesis  was  usually  read  during  Lent,  (Chrysost. 
Horn.  7 ad  pop . Antioch . ,*  Couf.  Horn . 1 in  Genes.) ; the  history 
of  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  being  reserved  for  Easter-eve,  (August. 
Serm.  71  de  Temp.)  As  early  as  the  third  century,  the  Book  of 
Job  was  appointed  to  be  read  during  passion  week,  (Origen.  in 
Johurn  lib.  1);  Ambrose  says,  the  Books  of  Job  and  Jonas, 

( Ep . 33). 

The  fact  that  a certain  method  was  observed  in  the  public 
reading  of  Scripture  in  the  time  of  Chrysostom,  is  evident  from 
the  circumstance  that  this  father  used  frequently  to  exhort  his 
hearers  to  read  carefully  at  home  the  portion  of  Scripture  which 
they  were  about  to  hear  read  and  expounded  in  the  church,  (e.  g. 
Horn.  10  in  Johan.) 

The  division  of  the  New  Testament  into  euayyiXiov  (i.e.y 
the  four  Gospels),  and  airoaroXo ? (i.  £.,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
and  the  Epistles),  is  very  ancient; — it  is  recognised  by  Irenaeus 
and  Tertullian,  and  perhaps  even  by  Ignatius,  (Iren.  adv.  Hceres. 
lib.  iii.  c.  29  ; Tertull.  adv . Marc.  lib.  iv.  c.  2 ; v.  3 ; De  Free- 
script . Hceret . c.  36 ; Ignat.  Ep.  ad  Philadelph.  c.  5 ; Ep.  ad. 
Diogn.  c.  11). 

It  is  well  known  that  the  existing  division  of  the  Bible  into 
chapters,  is  the  work  of  Hugo  de  S.  Caro,  in  the  thirteenth 
century;  and  that  the  New  Testament  was  first  divided  into 

est  autem  ex  evaiigelio  secundum  Mat-  , Marcum,  hodie  secundum  Lucam.  Id. 
thseum.  Hodie  vero,  sicut  audistis  ' Strm.  194  {Fer.  III.) — Et  hodie  lectio 
pronun tiarelectorem,  recitata  est  nobis  recitata  est,  de  his,  qu©  facta  sunt 
Domini  resurrectio,  sicut  Lucas  evan-  post  resurrectionem  Domini,  secundum 
gelista  consentit.  Id.  Serm.  140.—  j evangelistam  Joannem.  Id.  Serm.  148 
Primo  enim  lecta  est  secundum  Mat-  j {Fer.  IV). 
thceum,  hestema  autem  secundum  | 
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verses  in  the  edition  of  Robert  Stephens,  a.  d.  1551.  But,  at  a 
much  earlier  period,  the  Scriptures  were  divided  into  certain 
sections,  irepitcoiras  or  /ce<f>d\(ua , for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  as 
we  learn  from  Justin  Martyr  and  Clement  of  Alexandria.  The 
notes  found  in  the  margin  of  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment are  by  no  means  the  earliest  testimonies  on  this  point ; 
since  the  date  of  the  oldest  manuscripts  extant  does  not  rise 
higher  than  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century.  The  lec- 
tionaries  of  various  churches,  under  different  titles,  are  of  a still 
later  date ; but  we  know  that  such  compositions  were  made  as 
early  as  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  (Sidonius  Apolunaris, 
lib.  iv.  Ep . 11 ; Gennad.  de  Scriptor . Ecd.  c.  79).  It  is  pro- 
bable, also,  that  Jerome  prepared  some  kind  of  lectionary,  or 
table  of  lessons. 

The  Scriptures  appear  to  have  been  recited  in  the  early 
church  with  a peculiar  tone,  or  in  a manner  between  that  of 
singing  and  reading. 

The  reading  of  the  Scriptures  was  prefaced  by  a certain  saluta- 
tion, or  some  form  of  words  bespeaking  attention  and  reverence; 
and  usually  another  form  was  pronounced  at  the  conclusion. 

We  learn  from  Cyprian  that  it  was  usual  at  Carthage  for  the 
reader  to  begin  by  saying,  Pax  vobis,  or  vobiscum ! Peace  be 
with  you  ! but  this  practice  was  prohibited  by  the  third  council 
of  Carthage,  a.  d.  397,  (ut  lectores  populum  non  salutent,  c.  4); 
and  we  find  that  in  later  times,  this  salutation  was  pronounced 
only  by  the  presbyter  or  bishop.  (See  August.  Ep.  155;  De 
Chit . Dei , xxii.  c.  8;  Chkysost.  Horn,  in  Coloss,  iii.) 

Before  the  reading  began,  the  deacon  proclaimed  silence,  or 
bespoke  the  attention  of  the  audience,  by  saying  with  a loud 
voice,  Trpoo”X(i)/i€v,  attcndamus,  attention!  Then  the  reader 
began,  introducing  the  lessons  from  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
Gospels  with  “Thus  saith  the  Lord;”  and  those  from  the 
Epistles  with  “ Dearly  beloved  brethren.” 

In  many  churches,  if  not  in  all,  the  people  responded  at  the 
close  of  the  lesson,  saying  Amen  ! — Thanks  be  to  God  ! — Glory 
be  to  thee,  O Lord  ! — or,  Glory  be  to  thee,  O Christ ! But  this 
practice  was  discontinued  on  account  of  some  abuses  to  which  it 
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led;  concerning  which  we  find  complaints  in  the  writings  of 
Ambrose,  Augustin,  Chrysostom,  and  others.  It  was  usual, 
however,  afterwards,  for  the  minister  (not  the  people)  to  say, 
Thanks  be  to  God  ! on  reading  the  epistle, — and,  Glory  be  to  thee, 
O Lord!  on  reading  the  gospel. 

In  the  earliest  times,  all  portions  of  Scripture  were  read  from 
a high  desk,  called  pulpitum  (Cyprian  uses  this  word),  ambo 
(apftcov,  from  avaftatveiv),  suggestus,  pyrgus  {irvpyos,  turris), 
tribunal,  lectricium,  or  lectorium.  In  later  times,  the  common 
lessons  were  read  from  this  desk ; but  the  epistle  and  gospel  were 
read  or  sung  at  the  altar,  the  former  on  the  left  side  by  a sub- 
deacon, the  latter  on  the  right  by  a deacon. 

It  was  the  universal  practice  for  the  reader  and  people  to 
stand  during  the  reading  of  the  gospel  {Const.  A post.  ii.  57 ; 
Chrysost.  Horn.  1,  in  Matt. ; Sozom.  Hist.  Ecd . lib.  vii.  c.  19)  ; 
aud  perhaps,  in  some  places  at  least,  this  practice  was  observed 
with  reference  to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  general. 
(Cyprian.  Ep.  39.) 

The  earliest  testimony  extant  concerning  the  use  of  lighted 
tapers  at  the  reading  of  the  gospel  occurs  in  the  writings  of 
Jerome,  who  affirms  that  in  his  time  it  prevailed  in  all  the 
eastern  churches.  Vigilantius  having  inveighed  against  the 
respect  shown  to  martyrs  as  a piece  of  heathenish  superstition, 
and  having  especially  condemned  the  use  of  lighted  tapers  in 
churches,  Jerome  showed  in  reply  that  the  censure  was  un- 
founded, inasmuch  as  the  martyrs  were  not  in  any  manner  wor- 
shipped, the  church  only  intending  to  manifest  a due  respect  to 
their  memory;  and  then,  with  respect  to  the  use  of  tapers,  he 
adds, — 44  In  all  churches  of  the  East  they  light  tapers,  without 
any  respect  to  the  relics  of  martyrs,  when  the  gospel  is  to  be 
read,  even  when  the  sun  shines  brightly ; which  is  done,  not  for 
the  sake  of  giving  light,  but  as  an  expression  of  joy.  Hence  the 
virgins  in  the  gospel  had  their  lamps  lighted;  and  hence  the 
apostles  were  warned  to  4 let  their  loins  be  girded  about,  and  their 
lights  burning.’  (Luke  xii.  35.)  Hence  it  is  said  of  John, — 
4 He  was  a burning  and  a shining  light.’  (John  v.  35.)  Also, 
under  the  figure  of  a material  light  (lucis  corporalis)  is  repre- 

2 d 
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sentad  that  light  of  which  we  read  in  the  Psalter, — ■ Thy  word  is 
a lamp  unto  my  feet,  and  a light  unto  my  path.’  (Psalm  cxix. 
105.)”  (Hieron.  contra  Vigil . c.  3 ; conf.  c.  4.) 

The  Psalter  was,  from  the  earliest  times,  a favourite  book  of 
Scripture,  and  the  one  which  obtained  the  most  extensive  use 
both  in  public  and  in  private.  (Tertull.  De  Anima , c.  9 ; De 
Jejun.  c.  13;  De  Virg.  Vel . c.  17;  Ad  Uxor . ii.  9.)  It  was 
regarded  as  an  epitome  of  the  Bible,  and  as  especially  adapted  to 
the  use  of  youth  and  the  people  at  large.  (Athanas.  ad  Marcell .; 
Ambros.  in  Psalm.  David,  prcefat.)  The  clergy  were  recom- 
mended, and  even  required,  (Cone.  Tolet.  vii.  c.  10 ; Cone.  Nic . 
ii.,)  to  have  this  book  by  heart.  And  in  later  times,  when  the 
use  of  the  Bible  as  a whole  was  denied  to  the  people,  the  Psalter 
(in  Latin)  was  left  in  their  hands,  (Cone.  Tolosat.  a.d.  1129, 
can.  12;  Innocent  III.  Epist.  lib.  ii. ; Opp.  t.  i.  p.  432,  seq.  ed. 
Baluz. ;)  and  we  know  that  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  the 
seven  penitential  .psalms,  at  least,  were  in  the  hands  and  mouths 
of  the  people.  So  that,  for  a considerable  space  of  time,  the 
Psalter  became  the  representative  of  the  whole  Bible. 

It  is  uncertain  at  what  time  the  epistles  and  gospels,  (peri- 
copae, — TrepLKO'TTT),  section,  being  the  word  used  by  ecclesiastical 
writers,  and  by  them  only,  in  the  same  sense  as  •nrepiQXVy  Acts 
viii.  32,)  for  Sundays  and  holidays  were  first  selected.  Many 
writers  attribute  the  selection  to  Jerome  (Bona  Per.  Liturg. 
lib.  ii.  c.  6) ; while  others  suppose  it  to  have  been  a work  of  the 
earlier  part  of  the  fourth  century.  Others  assign  it  to  Musaeus, 
a presbyter  of  Marseilles,  in  the  time  of  Leo  the  Great  (Genna- 
dius  de  Vir.  III.  c.  79);  and  others  to  Gregory  the  Great.  Some 
of  the  reformers  endeavoured,  but  perhaps  without  sufficient 
reason,  to  prove  that  it  was  the  work  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  cen- 
tury; attributing  it  either  to  Venerable  Bede,  or  to  Alcuin,  or 
Paul  Warnefried ; while  others  sought  for  the  institution  as  late 
as  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century  *'2.  Many  of  these  portions  of 


52  Spectat  etiam  ad  liujus  a>tatis 
(scec.  IX.)  primordia,  ut  colligitur  ex 
Homiliario  Pauli  Diaconi,  cum  Prce- 
fatione  Caroli.  M.,  ex  Sigeberto,  Tri- 


themio,  &c.,  nova  quadam  ratio  lectionis 
sacra  et  ecclesiastical.  Olim  ante  Eu- 
cliaristiam  S.Lectiones  factae  ex  libris 
utriusque  testamenti,  post  quas  liabitce 
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Scripture  must,  however,  have  been  appropriated  to  the  days  on 
which  they  are  now  read  in  very  ancient  times,  as  appears  from 
the  allusions  to  them  which  are  found  in  the  works  of  early 
ecclesiastical  writers,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  Thus  Basil  the 
Great  comments  on  Matt.  ii.  1 — 12,  as  the  gospel  for  the  Feast 
of  Epiphany ; Gregory  of  Nazianzum  on  Acts  ii*  1—13,  as  the 
portion  appointed  for  the  epistle  on  Whitsunday;  Epiphanius 
and  Chrysostom  refer  to  the  gospel  for  Christmas-day;  Ambrose 
refers  to  the  portions  selected  for  Christmas-day,  the  Feast  of 
Epiphany,  and  St.  John's  day.  See  also  Petr.  Chrysol.  Serm . 
66,  118;  Augustin.  Serm.  de  Temp.  189,  140,  191,  194. 


Modern  writers,  in  establishing  the  authenticity  of  Scripture, 
have  carefully  investigated  and  expounded  the  history  of  the 
sacred  books  of  the  New  Testament  during  the  early  ages  of  the 
church.  Paley,  especially,  in  his  Evidence*  of  Christianity,  has 
extracted  and  arranged  a large  store  of  materials  on  this  subject 
from  Lardner's  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History.  It  would  be 
superfluous  to  repeat  here,  or  even  to  refer  to,  the  authorities 
thus  collected  in  a work  so  generally  read  as  Paley's  Evidences ; 
but  the  several  propositions  which  contain  the  results  of  this 
learned  investigation,  and  which  thus  exhibit  a general  view  of 
all  the  information  we  possess  respecting  the  public  reception  and 
use  of  the  Christian  Scriptures  in  the  early  ages  of  the  church, 
may  claim  a place  at  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter.  These  pro- 
positions, as  stated  by  Paley  (. Evidences  of  Christianity , part  i. 
chap.  9,  sect.  1 — 11),  after  Lardner  ( Credibility  of  the  Gospel 
History),  are  the  following 

“ 1.  That  the  historical  books  of  the  New  Testament,  mean- 
ing thereby  the  four  gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  are 
quoted,  or  alluded  to,  by  a series  of  Christian  writers,  beginning 

ad  pop ul urn  condones  vel  Homiliae.  | Hieronymo,  posterioris  ssecnti  X.  et 
Tandem  certcs  Lectiones  ex  Epistoli s et  I XI.  sub  titulo  Comitis  et  Lectionarii, 
Evangeliis  decerptee  ac  singulis  per  et  ita  quoque  Pamelius  in  Liturgicis, 
annum  diebus  prascripta , et  in  seriem  ' et  Card.  Bona  Her.  Liturg.  lib.  ii.  c. 
disposita , quas  perperam  ascribunt  ; 6.  Span  hem.  Hist.  EccL  ssec.  IX 

2 D 2 
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with  those  who  were  contemporary  with  the  apostles,  or  who 
immediately  followed  them,  and  proceeding  in  close  and  regular 
succession  from  their  time  to  the  present. 

“ 2.  That  when  they  are  quoted  or  alluded  to,  they  are 
quoted  or  alluded  to  with  peculiar  respect  as  books  sui  generis ; 
as  possessing  an  authority  which  belonged  to  no  other  books, 
and  as  conclusive  in  all  questions  and  controversies  among 
Christians. 

“3.  That  they  were,  in  very  early  times,  collected  into  a 
distinct  volume. 

“ 4.  That  they  were  distinguished  by  appropriate  names  and 
titles  of  respect. 

“ 5.  That  they  were  publicly  read  and  expounded  in  the  reli- 
gious assemblies  of  the  early  Christians. 

“ 6.  That  commentaries  were  written  upon  them,  harmonies 
formed  out  of  them,  different  copies  carefully  collated,  and  ver- 
sions of  them  made  into  different  languages. 

“ 7.  That  they  were  received  by  Christians  of  different  sects, 
by  many  heretics  as  well  as  catholics,  and  usually  appealed  to  by 
both  sides  in  the  controversies  which  arose  in  those  days. 

u 8.  That  the  four  gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  thirteen 
epistles  of  St.  Paul,  the  first  epistle  of  John,  and  the  first  of 
Peter,  were  received,  without  doubt,  by  those  who  doubted  con- 
cerning the  other  books  which  are  included  in  our  present  canon. 

M 9.  That  the  gospels  were  attacked  by  the  early  adversaries 
of  Christianity,  as  books  containing  the  accounts  upon  which  the 
religion  was  founded. 

“ 10.  That  formal  catalogues  of  authentic  Scriptures  were 
published;  in  all  which  our  present  sacred  histories  were  in- 
cluded. 

“ 11.  That  these  propositions  cannot  be  affirmed  of  any  other 
books  claiming  to  be  books  of  Scripture ; by  which  are  meant 
those  books  which  are  commonly  called  apocryphal  books  of  the 
New  Testament.” 
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$ 9. — Op  Pjreachino. 

In  the  early  church,  preaching  consisted  simply  of  a popular 
exposition  and  application  of  a certain  portion  of  Scripture, 
chosen  for  the  purpose.  The  history  of  the  Latin  church  indeed 
presents  us  with  some  specimens  of  short  discourses  without 
immediate  reference  to  any  particular  text,  or  appeal  to  any 
single  passage  of  Scripture  by  way  of  proof ; but  it  will  be  found 
that  these  discourses  usually  refer  to  some  lesson  or  portion  of 
Scripture  previously  read  in  the  course  of  divine  service ; a refer- 
ence made  either  tacitly,  or  (sometimes)  expressly,  by  the  use  of 
“ as  has  been  read,”  “ as  we  have  just  heard,”  and  other  similar 
expressions.  So  that,  in  short,  all  religious  discourses  addressed 
to  the  church  were  founded,  more  or  less  directly,  upon  certain 
passages  of  Scripture,  to  which  the  preachers  referred  for  the 
proof  of  their  positions,  or  as  the  germs  of  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed. This  is  the  real  difference  between  a sermon  or  homily 
and  any  other  oration.  The  custom  of  addressing  a Christian 
assembly  from  passages  of  Aristotle  was  peculiar  to  the  schoolmen 
of  the  middle  ages. 

The  following  are  the  titles  by  which  the  discourses  of 
Christian  preachers  were  designated: — \070r,  sometimes  (but 
the  corresponding  Latin  word,  oratio,  was  not  used  in  this  sense); 
— opuXia,  usually,  especially  after  the  time  of  Origen ; and  this 
word  is  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  discourses  of  early  preachers, 
which  were  familiar  addresses  to  large  assemblies  of  persons, 
without  either  order  or  arrangement,  of  a diffuse  and  somewhat 
colloquial  character ; the  corresponding  Latin  word  was  sermo 
(whence  our  word  “ sermon”),  sometimes  the  word  itself,  homilia 
(whence  our  “homily”),  or,  in  later  times,  concio; — tcjpvyfia, 
praedicatio,  (whence  our  word  “ preaching,”)  very  rarely ; — 
<f>iXo<ro<f>ta9  <f>i\oao(fyrjfia , sometimes,  by  Gregory  of  Nazianzum, 
Chrysostom,  and  other  writers,  in  imitation  of  Isocrates.  Homi- 
lies which  were  especially  designed  for  the  full  explanation  of 
some  entire  passages  of  Scripture,  were  called  also  €fipyi7<r€*r, 
il; VJV/MTa , i£rjyr]7i/c&j  e/cdeac*,  exegeses,  expositiones,  explana- 
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tiones.  Tractatus,  tractare,  and  tractator,  arc  words  peculiar  to 
the  Latin  writers,  and  are  often  found  in  Tertullian,  Cyprian, 
Petrus  Chrysologus,  Optatus  Milevitanus,  Augustin,  and  other 
writers,  with  reference  to  discourses,  lectures,  or  disputations  on 
Scripture,  especially  designed  for  instruction  or  edification.  The 
Latins  also  sometimes  use  disputatio,  and  disputare,  when 
speaking  of  sermons  or  lectures.  (Augustin.  Tract . 89,  in 
Johan.;  Confess . lib.  v.  c.  13 ; Hieron.  Epist.  22,  ad  Enstach ., 
c.  15.) 

The  use  of  preaching  in  the  Christian  church  may  be  traced 
to  the  custom  which  prevailed  in  the  Jewish  synagogue  of  deli- 
vering a discourse,  by  way  of  exposition  or  comment  upon  the 
portion  of  Scripture  read  during  the  service,  and  to  the  corre- 
sponding practices  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles.  (Nehem.  viii. 
2 — 8;  Luke  iv.  16 — 22;  Matt.  iv.  23;  xiii.  54 — 58;  Acts  xiii. 
15 — 27;  xv.  21;  2 Cor.  iii.  15.)  And  we  find  that  the  dis- 
courses of  the  apostles,  recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  consist 
either  of  an  exposition  of  some  passages  of  the  Old  Testament, 
or  a brief  outline  of  the  history  of  the  Jewish  church.  Thus 
St.  Peter,  in  the  sermon  recorded  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Acts, 
comments  upon  Psalm  xll  10;  Lxix.  26;  cix.  8.  The  discourse 
in  Aots  ii.  14—36,  is  upon  Joel  iii.  1 — 4.  These  discourses,  as 
well  as  our  blessed  Saviour's  sermon  on  the  mount,  may  there- 
fore be  referred  to  the  former  of  the  two  classes  mentioned; 
while  to  the  latter  belong  the  discourse  of  the  martyr  Stephen, 
Aots  vii.  2 — 58,  and  those  of  St.  Paul,  Acts  xvii.  22 — 31;  xxii.; 
xxvi. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  preaching  formed  a part  of 
divine  service  in  the  Christian  church,  during  the  first  and  second 
centuries.  We  learn  from  Justin  Martyr  ( ApoL  i.  c.  67),  that  it 
was  the  practice  in  his  days  not  only  to  read  portions  from  the 
collected  writings  of  the  prophets  ( avyypdppara  r&v  Trpotyryriov), 
i.e.  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  memoirs  of  the  apostles  (tA 
owo pprj pov€v para  r&v  diroaroXo) p),  i.e . the  gospels  and  epistles, 
written  by  apostles,  but  also  to  explain  and  apply  the  passages  so 
read.  This  writer  says  expressly,  u When  the  reader  has  ended, 
the  presiding  minister  delivers  a discourse,  in  which  he  admonishes 
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the  people,  exciting  them  to  an  imitation  of  the  good  works 
which  have  been  brought  before  their  notice” 

The  same  practice  is  recognised  in  the  description  given  by 
Tertullian  of  the  mode  of  conducting  Christian  worship  in  the 
second  century  (Apolog.  adv.  Gent . c.  39).  u We  meet  together,” 
says  he,  “for  the  purpose  of  reciting  the  holy  Scriptures  (ad 
Hterarum  divinarum  commemorationem),  in  order  to  learn  from 
them  that  which,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  present 
time,  may  either  serve  as  instruction  for  the  future,  or  may  be 
applied  to  immediate  use.  At  least,  by  means  of  the  sacred 
word,  we  confirm  our  faith,  excite  our  hope,  and  establish  our 
confidence;  and  by  the  inculcation  of  the  divine  precepts,  we 
bring  our  hearts  under  the  power  of  the  saving  doctrine.  We 
exhort  and  correct  one  another,  and  submit  ourselves  to  the 
guidance  of  the  divine  word.  For  here  the  judgment  of  God  is 
of  great  weight,  inasmuch  as  no  one  doubts  but  that  he  is 
standing  in  the  divine  presence.”  This  passage  seems  evidently 
to  refer  to  an  homiletical  exposition  and  application  of  the  holy 
Scriptures. 

“ Eusebius  records  of  Origen,  and  cites  for  his  authority  the 
letters  of  bishops  contemporary  with  Origen,  that,  when  he  went 
into  Palestine  about  the  year  216,  which  was  only  sixteen  years 
after  the  date  of  Tertullian’s  testimony,  he  was  desired  by  the 
bishops  of  that  country  to  discourse  and  expound  the  Scriptures 
publicly  in  the  church,  though  he  was  not  yet  ordained  a presbyter. 
This  anecdote  recognises  the  usage,  not  only  of  reading,  but  of 
expounding  the  Scriptures ; and  both  as  subsisting  in  full  force. 
Origen  also  himself  bears  witness  to  the  same  practice : 4 This,’ 
says  he,  4 we  do,  when  the  Scriptures  are  read  in  the  church,  and 
when  the  discourse  for  explication  is  delivered  to  the  people.’ 
And  what  is  a still  more  ample  testimony,  many  homilies  of  his 
upon  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  delivered  by  him  in 
the  assemblies  of  the  church,  are  still  extant.”  (Paley  from 
Lardneu.) 

In  the  Apostolical  Constitutions , although  no  mention  is  made 
of  preaching,  as  a separate  or  independent  part  of  religious  ser- 
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vices,  yet  this  exercise  is  evidently  included  under  the  idea  of 
reading  and  expounding  the  Scriptures98. 

These  testimonies  sufficiently  prove  that  the  practice  of 
preaching  was  usual  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  church.  From 
the  time  of  Origen,  the  works  of  ecclesiastical  writers  abound 
with  allusions  to  it ; and,  in  fact,  contain  numerous  homilies  and 
discourses  delivered  to  the  church.  The  arrangement  of  these 
sermons  into  different  classes,  such  as  Sermones  de  Tempore  ( i.e . 
sermons  for  the  different  Sundays  and  festivals  of  the  year,  or  on 
particular  occasions),  De  Sanctis,  De  Diversis,  Super  Evangelia, 
was  unknown  before  the  seventh  century;  and  therefore  such 
classification  in  the  works  of  ancient  writers  is  always  to  be 
regarded  as  the  work  of  collectors  and  editors,  not  of  the  authors 
themselves. 

The  terms  postilla,  postillae,  postillare,  and  the  like,  (from, 
post  ilia  verba  scripturse  sacne,)  came  into  use  during  the  middle 
ages;  denoting  sometimes  merely  expositions  of  Scripture,  and 
sometimes  popular  discourses  founded  upon  a passage  just  read. 


Justin  ascribes  the  office  of  expounding  and  applying  the 
Scriptures,  that  is  to  say,  of  preaching,  to  the  presiding  minister 
or  bishop  of  every  church.  This  exercise  was  indeed  regarded,  in 
early  times,  as  peculiarly  belonging  to  the  episcopal  functions. 
Ambrose  says  expressly,  44  Episcopi  proprium  munus  docere 
populum,”  i.  e.  44  It  is  the  peculiar  office  of  the  bishop  to  teach  the 
people T {De  Offic . Sac.  lib.  i.  c.  1.)  The  Scriptural  rule  that  a 
bishop  should  be  ScSa/cri/eos,  apt  to  teach , (1  Tim.  iii.  2,)  or,  as 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  expresses  it,  that  he  should  possess  the  dglcopa 
8tSaatca\i/cbv , was  steadily  kept  in  view.  Chrysostom  says  that  a 
bishop  not  possessing  this  qualification  ought  to  be  removed  from 
his  office54;  and  it  is  enacted  in  the  Apostolical  Canons  (c.  58),. 


M K a\  orav  dvayivoxTKopeyov  rj  to 
dayyiXioVj  iravres  ol  7rp«rfivr€poi,  /cal 
ol  bl OKOVOlj  K(U  TTUf  6 \a6s  (JTTJK€T(OaaV 

fi€ra  7TO XXi)ff  rjcrvxias Kal  i£rjs 

ira  paKaXc  iroxrav  ol  irpecrfiimpot  top 
\a6vy  6 icafcis  avrav,  ciXkh  prj  airavrcr 
kg\  TfXcxnratOf  rrdmov  6 tniaKonot,  br 
ZoiKt  xvficpvTjTfl.  Const . A post . lib.  ii 


c.  57. — Kal  ivayvdvrts  t6  evayytkiov 
iv  <f>6(&p  /cal  rpopcpy  Aral  irpotr\a\r](ravT€S 
Tip  Xaa>  npoi  aamjplav.  Id.  lib.  v. 
c.  19.  Conf.  lib.  ii  c.  58. 

84  ‘O  ovk  flbbs  & xph  mp'1  &«- 

ddaxttv  bibnaKaXia?,  ndppco  Zcrrca  Opovov 
biba<TKakiKov.  Chrysost.  Horn.  x.  in 
1 Ep.  ad  Tim. 
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that  a bishop  neglecting  to  instruct  the  people  should  be  punished 
by  suspension  or  removal.  We  find  afterwards  that  any  bishops 
who  were  not  good  preachers  were  extremely  unpopular  in  the 
church  (Sozomen.  Hist . Eccl.  lib.  viii.  c.  27);  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  a singular  talent  for  preaching  was  often  a recommendation 
or  the  ground  of  election  to  the  sacred  office,  as  in  the  case  of 
Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  Eusebius  of  Emisa,  Chrysostom,  and 
Augustin. 

Deacons  originally  were  not  permitted  to  preach,  except  by 
special  commission  from  the  bishop,  and  as  his  representatives. 
And  in  episcopal  churches,  even  the  presbyters  were  forbidden  to 
undertake  this  duty,  except  in  the  absence  of  the  bishop,  or  by  his 
especial  commission.  (Possidii  Vita  A ugust.  c.  5 ; Chrysost.  Horn. 
2 in  Tit.;  Horn.  10  in  1 Tim.  iii. ; Pallad.  in  Vita  Chrysost.) 
And  the  bishops  were  always  held  responsible  for  what  was  de- 
livered by  their  presbyters  or  deacons. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  presbyters  in  general  were 
excluded  from  the  office  of  preaching ; for  what  has  been  said 
extends  only  to  the  case  of  presbyters  belonging  to  those  churches 
which  were  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  a bishop. 
In  churches  to  which  no  bishop  was  attached,  the  presbyter 
ordinarily  discharged,  in  this  respect,  the  episcopal  functions; 
and  his  own  place  was  supplied,  in  case  of  necessity,  by  a deacon ; 
or,  at  least,  a deacon  was  permitted  or  required  to  read  some 
published  homily  of  one  of  the  fathers”.  Hence  the  Apostolical 
Canons  (c.  58)  require  that  “ either  the  bishop  or  presbyter  ^ 
should  preach.  See  also  Cyprian.  Ep.  2 ad  Mart,  et  Confess.; 
Philostorg.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  iii.  c.  17. 

Monks  were  at  first  forbidden  to  preach”;  but  this  prohi- 

45  Si  presbyter  aliqua  infirm itate  ad  Secund . ; Jo.  Diaconi  Fit.  Gregor . 
prohibente  per  se  ipsum  non  potuerit  M.  lib.  ii.  c.  18. 
pr® dicare,  sanctorum  patrum  homilise  48  Illud  quoque  dilectionem  tuam 

a diaconis  recitentur.  Si  enim  digui  convenit  pracavere,  ut  prater  eos,  qui 
sunt  diaconi,  quae  Christus  in  evange-  sunt  Domini  sacerdotes,  nullus  sibi 
lio  loquutus  est  legere,  quare  indigni  jus  docendi  et  pradicandi  audeat  ven- 
judicentur,  sanctorum  patrum  exposi-  dicare,  sive  sit  illc  Monachus,  sive 
tiones  publice  recitare  ? Cone.  Vasens . Laicus,  qui  alicujus  scientist)  nomine 
2,  a.d.  629,  c.  2.  Conf.  Gregor.  M.  glorientur:  quia  etsi  optandum  est,  ut 
Prafat.  ad  Libr.  xi.  Homil.  in  Evangel,  omnes  eccleeiae  filii,  quae  recta  et  Sana 
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bition  was  removed  during  the  middle  ages,  when  in  fact  whole 
orders  were  invested  with  this  privilege. 

The  laity,  in  general,  were  strictly  excluded  from  the  office  of 
preaching  or  teaching  in  the  church.  But  the  rule  was  not 
without  exceptions.  We  learn  from  Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccl . lib. 
vi.  c.  19),  that  some  bishops,  for  the  benefit  of  the  brethren, 
permitted  lay  persons  (Xaixofc)  to  address  the  people  in  their 
presence  (t&v  rrapovrcov  imaKoirtov  tw  Xaco  TTpocrofiiXeiv). 
And  it  appears  to  have  been  not  unusual  with  Constantine  and 
other  emperors  to  preach  to  the  people.  (Eusebii  De  Vita  Const. 
M.  lib.  iv.  c.  29 — 34  ; Fabricii  Bibl.  Gr.  t.  vi.  p.  367.)  Women, 
however,  were  absolutely  forbidden  to  preach,  according  to  the 
apostolical  injunctions,  1 Cor  xiv.  34,  35;  1 Tim.  ii.  11,  12; 
(Const.  Ap.  lib.  iii.  c.  9.)  The  Montanists,  indeed,  violated  this 
rule,  by  permitting  their  “prophetesses”  to  speak  in  their  assem- 
blies ; — a practice  condemned  even  by  their  own  zealous  partisan, 
Tertullian.  The  fourth  Council  of  Carthage  (a.d.  399)  ordained 
that  no  layman  should  preach,  in  the  presence  of  the  clergy, 
unless  at  their  request  (c.  98) ; and  that  no  woman,  however 
learned  or  pious  she  may  be,  should  presume  to  teach  men  in  the 
public  assembly57. 


From  the  description  already  given  of  preaching  in  the  early 
church,  it  may  easily  be  supposed  to  have  taken  place  as  often  as 
the  Scriptures  were  read ; and  hence  we  may  account  for  the 
fact  that  several  discourses  were  delivered  consecutively  in  the 
same  assembly,  by  different  speakers ; numerous  proofs  of  which 
have  been  collected  by  Bingham  from  the  writings  of  Chrysostom, 


sunt,  sapiant,  non  tamen  permittendum 
eat,  ut  qnisqtiam  extra  sacerdotalem 
ordinem  constitutus  gradum  sibi  prse- 
dicatoris  assumat,  cum  in  Kcclesia  Dei 
omnia  ordinata  esse  conveniat,  ut  m 
uno  Christi  corpora  et  excellentiora 
membra  suum  officium  hnpleant,  et 
inferiora  miperioribus  non  resultent. 
Leo.  M.  Ep.  62  ad  Masim.  Antioch. 
Ep.  Conf.  Ep.  63  ad  Theodoret . ; Cone. 
Choked,  can.  2,  8 ; Hieron.  Ep.  55 
ad  Ripar. ; Ep.  1 ad  Heliodor. 


57  Non  permittitur  mulieri  in  ecclc- 
sia  loqui,  sed  nee  docere,  nec  tmguere 
[tmgere],  nec  offerre.  Tertull.  do 
V eland.  Virgin,  c.  9.  Conf.  Do  Prm- 
script.  C.  41;  De  BapHsmo , o.  17. — 
Laicus  praesenttbus  otericss,  nisi  ip- 
sis  rogantibus,  docere  non  andeat. 
— Mulier,  quamvis  docta  et  sancta, 
viros  in  conventu  docere  non  prce- 
sumat.  Cone . Carthag.  4,  ▲.  d.  399,  c. 
98,  99. 
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Basil  the  Great,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Theodoret,  Angustin,  Jerome, 
and  others. 

The  length  of  the  discourses  was  determined,  for  the  most 
part,  by  time  and  circumstances,  of  by  the  custom  of  the  place. 
But  it  may  be  remarked,  as  a general  rule,  that  the  homilies  of 
Latin  writers  are  the  shorter,  and  those  of  the  Greek  are  the 
longer.  The  delivery  of  the  former  could  not  have  occupied 
more  than  half  an  hour ; often  less. 

In  the  earliest  times,  sermons  were  delivered  in  the  chancel, 
in  front  of  the  altar,  or  from  the  bishop’s  seat.  (Chrysolog. 
Serm.  173;  Augustin,  Exposit . Ps.  cxvi.  cxvii.)  But  after- 
wards, for  the  sake  of  convenience,  they  were  delivered  from  the 
amho  (reading-desk),  or  some  other  raised  place  in  the  nave  or 
body  of  the  church  ; a practice  which  was  adopted  (perhaps  for 
the  first  time)  by  Chrysostom  at  Constantinople;  (Socrates 
Hist.  Eocl.  lib.  vi.  c.  5 ; Sozomen.  Hist . Eccl.  viii.  5 ; see  also 
Augustin.  Serm.  122  de  Dhersis ; De  Chit.  Dei , lib.  22,  c.  8 ; 
Ep.  225,  203.) 

It  was  usual,  in  the  ancient  church,  for  the  preacher  to  sit 
during  the  delivery  of  the  sermon,  and  for  the  people  to  stand ; 
but  the  practice  in  this  respect  varied  in  different  countries  and 
dioceses.  Perhaps  the  custom  alluded  to  prevailed  especially  in 
the  African  and  Gallican  churches.  (Augustin.  Serm.  de  Divers. 
40 ; de  Cateckiz.  Rudibus , c.  13 ; August,  (or  Caesar.  Arel.) 
Horn.  50,  Serm.  26 ; Hieronym.  Ep.  22  ad  Eustoch.)  The 
passages  adduced  by  Bingham  to  prove  that  the  custom  of  the 
people’s  sitting  during  the  service  prevailed  in  many  Eastern 
churches  have  been  deemed  insufficient  to  establish  the  point; 
and  we  know  from  many  passages  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzum, 
Chrysostom,  and  Eusebius,  that  the  hearers  stood  during  the 
delivery  of  their  discourses.  But  we  may  fully  submit  to  the 
opinion  of  our  ecclesiastical  antiquarian,  that  “ this  must  be 
reckoned  among  those  indifferent  rites  and  customs,  about  which 
there  was  no  general  rule  of  the  universal  church;  but  every 
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one  followed  the  custom  of  the  place  where  he  lived,  and  every 
church  appointed  what  she  judged  most  proper  for  the  edification 
of  the  people.” 

The  behaviour  of  the  hearers  during  the  delivery  of  a sermon 
seems  also  to  have  varied  according  to  the  difference  of  country, 
time,  and  manners.  It  was  a general  custom  for  the  people  to 
testify  their  esteem  for  the  preacher,  and  express  their  admiration 
of  his  eloquence  or  approbation  of  his  doctrine,  by  public 
applauses  and  acclamations  in  the  church.  This  was  done  some- 
times in  express  words,  and  sometimes  by  other  signs  and  indica- 
tions of  their  consent  and  approbation.  (Hibron.  Ep . 75  contra 
Vigilant ; Gregor.  Naz.  S omnium  de  Templo  Anastasia? ; 
Hieron.  Ep.  2 ad  Nepot. ; Augustin.  Serm.  5 de  Verb.  Domini ; 
Sermon.  19,  28,  de  Verb.  Apostoli ; Serm.  45  de  Tempore;  27  de 
Dixersis ; in  Psalm  cxlvii. ; Tract.  57  in  Johan. ; De  Doctrina 
Christ . lib.  iv.  c.  26  ; Chrysostom.  Horn.  1,  4,  54  in  Genes.;  2, 
5,  6 ad  Pop.  Antioch .)  So  George  of  Alexandria  tells  us  that 
44  the  people  applauded  the  sermons  of  St.  Chrysostom,  some  by 
tossing  their  thin  garments,  others  by  moving  their  plumes, 
others  laying  their  hands  upon  their  swords,  and  others  waving 
their  handkerchiefs,  and  crying  out,  4 Thou  art  worthy  of  the 
priesthood,  thou  art  the  thirteenth  apostle,  Christ  hath  sent*  thee 
to  save  our  souls,’”  &c.  (Geor6.  Alex.  Vit . Chrys.  ap.  Ferrar. 
de  ritu  Concionum , lib.  ii.  c.  20.)  The  ancients,  while  they  did 
not  refuse  these  acclamations  of  the  people,  took  care,  however, 
to  exhort  them  rather  to  repay  them  with  the  fruit  of  their  lives 
and  actions ; and  gave  them  to  understand,  that  the  best  praise 
of  a sermon  and  its  rhetoric  is  the  compunction  of  the  hearers, 
and  melting  them  into  tears,  and  subduing  their  minds  by  bend- 
ing them  to  obedience,  which  far  exceeds  the  honour  of  the 
greatest  acclamations  and  applauses.  Thus  Chrysostom  says  in 
one  place,  u What  do  your  praises  advantage  me  when  I see  not 
your  progress  in  virtue  ? Or  what  harm  shall  I receive  from  the 
silence  of  my  auditors,  when  I behold  the  increase  of  their  piety ! 
The  praise  of  the  speaker  is  not  the  fcpiros,  the  .acclamation  of 
his  hearers,  but  their  zeal  for  piety  and  religion;  not  their 
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making  a great  stir  in  the  times  of  hearing,  but  showing  diligence 
at  all  other  times.  Applause,  as  soon  as  it  is  out  of  the  mouth, 
is  dispersed  into  the  air,  and  vanishes ; but  when  the  hearers 
grow  better,  this  brings  an  incorruptible  and  immortal  reward 
both  to  the  speaker  and  the  hearers.  The  praise  of  your  accla- 
mations may  render  the  orator  more  illustrious  here,  but  the 
piety  of  your  souls  will  give  him  great  confidence  before  the 
tribunal  of  Christ.  Therefore  if  any  one  love  the  preacher,  or  if 
any  preacher  love  his  people,  let  him  not  be  enamoured  with 
applause,  but  with  the  benefit  of  the  hearers.'’  (Chrysost.  Hon t. 
16,  tom.  v.)  And  it  were  easy  to  transcribe  many  other  such 
passages  out  of  Chrysostom,  where  he  shows  great  contempt  of 
such  popular  applauses  in  comparison  of  the  people’s  obedience. 
He  appears,  indeed,  to  have  wished  that  this  custom  should 
have  been  banished  out  of  the  church,  because  it  was  frequently 
abused  by  vain  and  ambitious  spirits,  who  made  it  their  chief 
aim  to  gain  the  applause  of  their  hearers.  (Abridged  from 
Bingham,  Antiq.  book  xiv.  chap.  4,  § 27,  28.) 

But  we  find  also  in  the  writings  of  Athanasius,  Augustin, 
Chrysostom,  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  and  others,  frequent  com- 
plaints of  either  the  want  of  attendance  at  sermons,  or  the  want 
of  attention,  talkativeness,  or  the  indecorous  behaviour  of  the 
audience  during  the  delivery  of  their  discourses. 

The  practice  of  taking  down  sermons  in  writing  during  the 
time  of  their  delivery,  prevailed  to  a great  extent.  Many  of  the 
discourses  of  Origen  were  preserved  by  this  method,  which,  as 
Eusebius  tells  us,  he  would  not  consent  to  during  the  early  part  of 
his  life,  although  it  afterwards  received  his  sanction  (Euser. 
Hist . Eccl.  lib.  vi.  c.  36).  Socrates  informs  us  (Hist.  Eccl . lib. 
vi.  c.  36),  that  some  of  the  sermons  of  Chrysostom  were  published 
by  himself,  and  others  by  notaries,  or  short-hand  writers  (dgvypd- 
<pois ),  who  took  them  from  his  mouth  as  he  delivered  them. 
And  on  the  contrary,  Sozomen  remarks  (Hist.  Eccl . lib.  viii. 
c.  27),  concerning  Atticus,  the  second  successor  of  Chrysostom 
in  the  see  of  Constantinople,  that  his  discourses  were  so  poor  that 
they  were  not  thought  worthy  of  being  taken  down  in  writing 
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(pyre  ypa$T)9  Aglow  pofiifc&dai).  Augustin  says  concerning 
his  own  sermons  on  the  Psalms,  that  “ it  pleased  the  brethren 
not  only  to  receive  them  with  their  ears  and  heart,  but  with  their 
pens  likewise ; so  that  he  was  to  have  regard  not  only  to  his 
hearers  but  to  his  readers  also”  (Expo*,  in  Ps.  li.;  eonf.  Possid. 
in  vita  Aug.)  “ These  notaries,”  says  Bingham,  “ were  some 
of  them  allowed  by  the  preacher  himself,  and  were  therefore  a 
sort  of  public  notaries  appointed  for  the  purpose ; but  others  did 
it  privately  according  to  their  inclination  and  discretion.  This 
difference  is  hinted  by  Eusebius,  when  he  says  that  Origen 
allowed  no  notaries  to  take  his  sermons  until  he  was  sixty  years 
old  ; and  by  Gregory  Nazianzeu  in  his  farewell  sermon,  when  he 
thus  takes  leave  of  his  church  : “ farewell,  ye  lovers  of  my  ser- 
mons, and  ye  pens  both  public  and  private.”  The  public  notaries 
were  generally  allowed,  by  the  author’s  consent,  to  publish  what 
they  wrote ; in  which  case  it  was  usual  for  the  preacher  to  review 
his  own  dictates,  and  to  correct  such  mistakes  and  supply  such 
deficiencies  as  might  be  occasioned  by  the  haste  of  the  eerily  or 
some  things  not  so  accurately  spoken  by  themselves  in  sudden 
and  extempore  discourses  (Gregor.  M.  Prasf.  in  Jobum  ad  Leo- 
nard; Prof,  in  Ezek.)  Sometimes  the  notaries  published  what 
they  had  written  without  the  author’s  knowledge  and  consent. 
We  find  Gaudentius  (about  a.d.  386),  remonstrating  against 
this  as  a clandestine  practice*8;  and  probably  there  may  be 
reason  for  the  same  complaint  in  other  writers.”  (Antiq.  book 
xiv.  c.  4,  § 29.) 


It  appears  to  have  been  the  common  practice  of  preachers  to 
take  a Bible  with  them  into  the  desk  or  pulpit,  from  which  they 
read  their  text,  and  occasionally  other  quotations.  Ferrarius 
(de  Cone.  Vet.)  has  collected  many  testimonies  on  this  point; 
some  of  which,  from  Augustin,  are  here  given  in  a note*8. 


59  De  illis  tractatibus,  quos  NotariU, 
vi  comperi , latenter  appositis , procul  du- 
bio  intemiptos  et  semiplenos  otiosa 
quorundam  studia  coUigere  presum- 
serunt,  nihil  ad  me  attinet.  Mea  jam 
non  sunt  qu®  constat  pnecipiti  excipi- 


entium  festinatione  esse  conscripta. 
Gaudentius  ( cure . a.d.  386),  Prafat. 
ad  BenevoL  BibL  Pair.  ed.  Cohn . t.  2, 
p.  3. 

59  Sed  ex  ipso  Codice  audite:  prop- 
terea  enim  non  tantum  Disputatoris , 
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These  discourses  were  distinguished  by  simplicity  and  earnest- 
ness. For  the  most  part,  they  consisted  merely  of  an  exposition 
and  application  of  a certain  portion  of  Scripture,  in  the  order  of 
the  text ; admitting  indeed  of  digressions,  but  with  a constant 
recurrence  to  the  passage  which  formed  the  subject  or  basis  of 
the  discourse,  as  the  verses  lay.  Artificial  divisions  and  sub- 
divisions, with  the  several  arrangements  which  enter  into  the 
regular  composition  of  a modern  sermon,  were  introduced  during 
the  middle  ages,  by  scholastic  writers.  The  discourses  of  the 
ancients  were* arranged  according  to  the  text;  and  were,  almost 
without  exception,  of  the  analytical  kind. 


The  discourses  of  the  ancients  were  usually  prepared  before 
delivery,  as  to  their  substance,  with  care  and  study ; but  it  was 
considered  an  essential  qualification  of  a preacher  to  be  able,  upon 
occasion,  to  deliver  a discourse  purely  extempore.  Origen,  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem,  Athanasius,  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  Chrysostom, 
Augustin,  and  Gregory  the  Great,  were  particularly  distinguished 
as  able  extempore  preachers.  They  placed  very  humble  depend- 
ence upon  the  especial  and  immediate  aid  of  divine  influence  in 
this  solemn  undertaking80.  But  the  practice  of  delivering  extem- 
pore sermons,  i.  e.  sermons  composed  and  delivered  without 
previous  preparation,  (opuXlai  axe&taadelacu,)  was  the  exception, 
not  the  rule.  Their  preparation  consisted  in  collecting  and 


sed  etiam  Lectoris  fungor  officio,  ut 
sermo  iste  nosier  sanctorum  Scriptura- 
rum  auctoritate  fulciatur,  non  humanis 
suspicionibus  super  arenam  aedificetur, 
si  forte  aliquid  non  memoriter  occur- 
rerit.  Audite  ergo  Evangelium  secun- 
dum Joannem : Amen,  Amen,  dico  vo- 
bis,  etc.  Augustin.  Serm , 121  De 
Diversis. — Hoc  lectnm  est,  et  hanc  lec- 
tionem  tractandam  suscepimus  ; gesta- 
mus  tn  manibus,  quod  Domtnus  Jesus  ad 
puieum  Jacob  loquebatur  cum  Samari- 
tans muliere.  Id.  Traotat.  16  in  Joann. 
Evang. — Quare  ista  dixi ! Forte  enim 
poet  haec  verba  quisqne  juste  mihi  di- 
cat, pone  ergo  codioem,  quod  excedit 
mensuram  tuam.  Quid  sumis  in  manum 


town?  Id.  Tractat.  36.  — De  Sancto 
Evangelio  secundum  Joannem,  quod 
gesture  nos  videtis  in  manibus , jam  multa 
audivit  caritas  vestra.  Id.  Traotat.  40. 

80  O Ik  olfiai  ravra  an  epavrov  elpq- 
Kevai , dXkk  too  Oeov  rk  peXXoyra 
npotiSSros  els  rt/v  biavoiav  r^v  f) fiere - 
pav  efjfiefSXrjKcvai  ra  pqpara.  Chev- 
sost.  Horn.  2,  ad  Poss.  Antioch. — Non 
hoc  temeritate  aggredior,  sed  humili- 
tate.  Scio  enim,  quia  plerumque  multa 
in  sacro  eloquio,  qum  solus  intelligere 
non  potui,  coram  fratribus  meis  positus 
intellexi.  Gregor.  M.  Horn.  19,  in 
Exech .;  Conf.  Augustin,  De.  Dootr. 
Chr . lib.  iv.  c.  14 ; Serm.  46,  De  Temp . ; 
Serm.  16,  De  Verb.  Apost. 
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digesting  materials,  or  determining  the  substance  of  what  they 
should  say ; it  does  not  seem  likely  that  they  chose  their  words 
and  arranged  the  form  of  their  sentences  beforehand,  and  so 
preached  entirely  from  memory.  Sometimes  preachers  read  their 
own  written  discourses;  but  this  practice  does  not  appear  to 
have  prevailed  to  any  great  extent.  The  general  practice  of  the 
ancient  fathers,  as  to  the  mode  of  delivering  their  discourses, 
appears  to  have  corresponded  with  what  is  commonly  called 
extemporaneous  preaching  at  the  present  day. 


Prayer  was  always  regarded  as  essential  to  a Christian 
discourse;  and  in  all  cases  where  it  is  not  expressly  recorded,  as  it 
usually  is  in  the  works  of  the  fathers,  it  must  be  understood  as 
having  been  pronounced.  But  the  prayers  of  early  preachers  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  their  discourses  were  short  and  simple. 
Brief  invocations  of  the  divine  aid  and  blessing,  (such  as,  u Bless 
us,  O Lord,”)  short  ejaculations,  (as,  “ Blessed  be  God,”)  the 
salutation  “ Peace  be  with  you,”  or  the  apostolical  benediction, 
were  usual  at  the  commencement  of  a discourse ; and  at  the 
conclusion  a short  doxology  was  repeated81. 


Bingham  ( Antiq . book  xiv.  c.  4,  § 18,  19)  cites  three  pas- 
sages, from  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  Chrysostom,  and  Augustin, 
which  give  a good  idea  of  the  general  substance  or  matter  of 
the  discourse  of  ancient  Christian  preachers.  “Their  subjects,  as 


Gregory  Nazianzen  describes  the 

61  Dp6r(pov  (vxfj,  Kai  rorc  \6yos 
ovtcokcu  olaTTooToXoi.  Chrysost .Horn. 
28,  De  Incomprehen.  Dei  Nat. — Ti  fine* ; 
fj  ri  \akr)cr<o  ; (vXoyrjros  6 0fO?,  rovro 
(Titov  (£i<h)V  to  prjpa,  rovro  naXiv  iirava- 
Xapfiavco.  Id.  Horn.  Post  Red . — In  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions  the  minister  is 
directed,  immediately  after  the  reading 
of  the  Scriptures,  to  salute  the  people 
with  the  apostolical  benediction,  and 
when  this  has  been  returned  by  the 
words  w And  with  thy  Spirit,”  the 
minister  is  to  address  to  the  people  the 
words  of  exhortation.  Const.  A post. 


choice  of  them,  were  commonly 

lib.  viii.  c.  5. — Omnis  tracts, tus  in  ec- 
clesia  a nomine  Dei  incipitur,  et  ejus- 
dem  nomine  terminatur.  Opt  at. 
Milev.  De  Schisma  Donat,  lib.  vii ; 
Conf.  August.  Horn.  46,  De  Temp.- — 
Conversi  ad  Dominum,  ipsum  deprece- 
mur  pro  nobis  et  pro  omni  plebe  sua, 
adstante  nobiscum  in  atriis  domus  sure, 
quam  c us  to  dire  protegereque  dignetur  : 
per  Jesum  Christum,  Dominum  nos- 
trum, qui  cum  eo  vivit  et  regnat  in 
swcula  saeculorum.  Amen  ! August. 
Serm.  121,  De  Div»;  Conf.  Serm.  30,  De 
Verb . Dom .;  Serm.  102,  120,  De  Div • 
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such  as  these: — of  the  world's  creation,  and  the  soul  of  man ; of 
angels,  as  well  those  that  kept,  as  those  that  lost,  their  first 
integrity;  of  providence,  and  its  wise  laws  and  constitutions;  of 
the  formation  of  man  and  his  restoration ; of  the  two  covenants, 
the  types  of  the  old,  and  tho  antitypes  of  the  new ; of  Christ's 
first  and  second  coming,  of  his  incarnation  and  passion ; of  the 
general  resurrection  and  end  of  the  world ; of  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, the  regards  of  the  just,  and  the  punishment  of  the  wicked ; 
and  above  all,  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which  was  the 
principal  article  of  the  Christian  faith.  (Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  De 
Fuga.  p.  15.)  In  like  manner  Chrysostom  puts  his  auditors  in 
mind  of  what  matters  he  had  used  to  preach  to  them of  the 
nature  of  the  soul ; of  the  fabric  of  the  body ; of  the  state  of 
immortality;  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  the  torments  of  hell; 
of  the  long-suffering  of  God,  and  the  methods  of  pardon ; of  the 
powers  of  repentance,  of  baptism,  and  the  forgiveness  of  sins ; of 
the  creation  of  the  superior  and  inferior  world  ; of  the  nature  of 
men  and  angels ; of  the  subtilty  of  Satan,  and  his  methods  and 
policies  ; of  the  different  opinions  of  the  Christian  world  ; of  the 
true  faith,  and  the  gangrene  of  heresies ; and  other  such  myste- 
ries, which  it  behoves  a Christian  to  be  acquainted  with.  (Chry- 
sost.  Horn.  24,  De  Baptisma  Christi.)  The  design  of  Christian 
oratory,  as  St.  Austin  observes,  is  either  to  instruct  men  in  the 
truth,  or  to  refute  their  errors,  or  to  persuade  them  to  the  practice 
of  holiness  and  virtue,  and  dissuade  them  from  the  contrary  vices. 
The  first  of  these  requires  plain  narration  ; the  second,  strength 
of  argument  and  ratiocination ; and  the  third,  the  art  and  power 
of  moving  the  mind  and  affections.  And  in  doing  each  of  these, 
the  Christian  orator,  as  he  never  speaks  anything  but  what  is 
holy,  just,  and  good,  so  he  endeavours  to  speak  these  in  such  a 
manner,  as  that  he  may  be  heard  with  understanding,  with 
pleasure,  and  with  obedience."  (August.  De  Doctrina  Christi , 
lib.  iv.  cap.  4,  15.) 

§ 10. — Of  Catechetical  Instruction. 

Closely  allied  to  the  practice  of  preaching  in  the  early  church 
was  that  of  catechetical  instruction,  that  is,  of  delivering  to  candi- 
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dates  for  baptism  addresses  concerning  the  general  outline  of 
Christian  doctrine*  Specimens  of  these  addresses  and  their 
contents  are  preserved  in  the  “ Catecheses  ” of  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
salem, the  Aoyo9  Karryx^TiKos  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  the 
treatise  of  Augustin  De  Catechizandti  Rudtbus . It  must  be 
remembered,  that  such  addresses  were  delivered  at  first  chiefly  to 
persons  of  full  age,  and  therefore  are  not  to  be  brought  into 
comparison  with  catechisms  of  the  present  day,  provided  for  the 
use  of  children,  either  as  to  their  form,  or  as  to  their  contents. 
After  the  general  prevalence  of  infant  baptism,  these  catechetical 
discourses  grew  out  of  use ; or  rather  gave  way  to  treatises,  called 
instructions  before  baptism,  on  the  creed,  and  the  like.  After 
the  time  of  Charlemagne  the  terms  Institutio,  Catechetica,  Cate- 
chismus  revived ; but  real  catechetical  instruction  was  at  a low 
ebb  until  the  period  of  the  Reformation ; when,  by  the  good 
providence  of  God,  new  life  and  vigour  were  imparted  to  this  part 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline  and  labour,  as  well  as  to  many  others. 

At  first  it  was  the  office  of  the  bishop  to  prepare  the  candidates 
for  baptism,  (tcaTTjxovjjLevoi,  catechumens,)  as  well  as  to  admit 
them  into  the  church  by  that  sacred  rite.  But  after  the  labours 
of  bishops  had  greatly  multiplied,  in  consequence  of  the  extension 
of  the  ohurch,  it  became  impossible  for  them  to  devote  the  requi- 
site attention  to  this  part  of  their  office ; and,  accordingly,  they 
transferred  it  to  such  presbyters  and  deacons  as  they  deemed 
competent  to  the  undertaking.  These  were  called  catechetae,  and 
their  employment  was  considered  peculiarly  honourable,  as 
requiring  the  exercise  of  eminent  talents  and  qualifications.  Ori- 
gen,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  and  Chrysostom  were  placed  in  this 
rank  of  teachers.  They  were  sometimes  termed  vavroXoyoL  or 
pavaToXoyoi,  with  reference  to  the  woll-known  comparison  of  the 
church  with  a ship,  and  to  the  circumstance  that  the  catechu- 
mens took  their  station  in  the  church  at  the  end  of  the  nave. 
According  to  this  similitude,  the  bishop  was  called  6 irpwpevs ; 
the  presbyters  oi  vavrai ; the  deacons  oi  rolxapxot, ; and  the 
catechetae  oi  v&vroXoyoi*2.  Traces  of  the  early  exercise  of  this 

ei  Erant  vavoro\6yoi  seu  vavro\6yoif  | trantes  recipiebant,  turn  vero  cum 
qui  in  prora  constitute  turn  navern  in*  | navigaturis  de  future  itinere  colloque- 
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office  by  the  bishops  remained,  for  some  time  after  it  had  been 
transferred,  in  the  occasional  catechising  of  the  Competentes  pre- 
viously to  confirmation.  (Ambros.  Ep . 33.) 

The  catechumens  were  permitted  to  take  part  in  all  offices  of 
religious  worship,  except  such  as  were  reserved  exclusively  for 
the  faithful,  or  full  members  of  the  church ; and  therefore  they 
heard  the  Scriptures  read  and  expounded  in  the  general  assem- 
blies. But  their  own  peculiar  course  of  instruction  appears  to 
have  been  carried  on,  in  some  place  apart  from  the  church,  not 
before  the  congregation.  We  find  mention  of  icavrjxovfisva,  i.  e., 
buildings  set  apart  for  the  instruction  of  catechumens,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  churches ; and  we  learn  that  sometimes  the 
baptisteries  were  made  use  of  for  this  purpose.  (Leonis  Novell. 
73 ; Cone.  Trullan.  can.  97 ; Ambros.  Ep.  33.) 

The  course  of  catechetical  instruction  consisted  chiefly  of  an 
exposition  of  the  ten  commandments,  a creed,  or  summary  confes- 
sion of  faith,  and  the  Lord's  prayer ; with  suitable  comments  and 
remarks.  At  least,  these  formularies  were  the  text  which  formed 
the  basis  of  catechetical  lectures.  During  the  existence  of  the 
system  of  secret  discipline,  no  instruction  respecting  the  nature  of 
the  sacraments  was  given  before  baptism. 

This  system  of  concealing  certain  sacred  mysteries  from  the 
catechumens,  called  the  Disciplina  Arcani , System  of  Secret 
Instruction , did  not  exist  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  church.  It 
originated,  probably,  in  the  precautions  which  became  necessary 
during  times  of  persecution ; and  its  formation  may  have  been 
assisted  by  a desire  of  imitating  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  (espe- 
cially after  the  conversion  of  large  numbers  of  the  heathen  to 
Christianity),  and  also  by  the  efforts  of  the  clergy  to  promote  the 
dignity  and  influence  of  their  Order.  Neander  supposes  that  it 
took  rise  in  the  Church  of  Alexandria ; whence  it  extended  first 
to  the  eastern,  and  afterwards  to  the  western,  churches.  The 
subject  is  involved  in  considerable  obscurity ; but  it  is  certain  that 
the  system  was  gradually  established  after  the  middle  of  the 

bantur,  de  naulo  paciscebantur.  Quo-  t tologorum  officii,  partirn  Catechist®, 
circa  Naustologos  referunt  partim  I ratione  posterioris.  Cotelehius,  Ad 
janitores,  ratione  videlicet  primi  nan - I Conet.  A poet.  lib.  ii.  c.  67. 
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second  century ; and  it  is  supposed  to  have  reached  its  perfection 
during  the  fourth  century, — soon  after  the  conversion  of  Con- 
stantine and  the  Council  of  Nicsea.  The  mysteries  which,  at 
that  time,  were  carefully  concealed  from  the  catechumens, 
and  all  uninitiated  persons,  were,  (to  follow  the  enumeration 
of  Bingham,  Antiq.  book  x.  chap.  5,)  first,  the  manner  of  admini- 
stering baptism  ; secondly,  the  manner  of  administering  the  holy 
unction  or  confirmation ; thirdly,  the  ordination  of  priests ; the 
public  liturgy,  or  solemn  prayers  of  the  church ; the  manner  of 
celebrating  the  eucharist,  and  all  discourses  which  treated  plainly 
on  the  subject ; the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  the  creed,  and  the 
Lord’s  prayer,  (at  least,  from  the  first  or  lowest  class  of  catechu- 
mens.) The  reasons  for  concealing  these  things  from  the  cate- 
chumens, as  stated  by  the  same  author,  were,  first,  that  the 
plainness  and  simplicity  of  the  Christian  rites  might  not  be 
contemned  by  them,  or  give  any  occasion  of  scandal  or  offence  to 
them,  before  they  were  thoroughly  instructed  about  the  nature  of 
the  mysteries ; secondly,  to  conciliate  a reverence  in  the  minds  of 
men  for  the  mysteries  so  concealed ; and,  thirdly,  to  make  the 
catechumens  more  desirous  to  know  them,  or  to  excite*  their 
curiosity.  “ Though  the  sacraments,”  says  Augustin,  “ are  not  dis- 
closed to  the  catechumens,  it  is  not  because  they  cannot  bear  them, 
but  that  they  may  so  much  the  more  ardently  desire  them,  by 
how  much  they  are  the  more  honourably  hidden  from  them.” 
(Aug.  L Tom,  96,  in  Johan.) 

§ 11. — Ancient  Creeds. 

It  was  usual,  as  has  been  said,  to  require  the  assent  of  Catechu- 
mens to  a summary  of  the  leading  articles  of  Christian  faith, 
or  a creed,  in  which  they  had  been  previously  instructed.  This 
creed,  from  the  nature  of  its  contents,  and  the  uses  to  which  it 
was  applied,  was  called  sometimes  symbolum,  a mark , token,  or 
badge;  sometimes  Kaviov,  regula  fidei,  the  rule , or  rule  of  faith; 
sometimes,  among  the  Greeks,  the  faith , opos  or  ckBoctis 

7ri<TT€C0$  the  determination  or  exposition  of  the  faith , fiddrjfia  the 
lesson. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  a set  form  of  doctrine  was 
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in  use  at  a very  early  period,  and  even  in  the  days  of  the  apostlecu 
Many  writers,  indeed,  and  among  them  some  of  our  divines, 
have  contended  that  the  creed  commonly  called  the  Apostles' 
was  composed  in  its  present  form  by  the  apostles  themselves*3; 
but  this  opinion  is  now  entirely  exploded ; and  it  is  agreed  that, 
although  the  apostles  probably  used  creeds  approaching  in  sub- 
stance to  that  which  is  now  called  by  their  name,  yet  these 


•3  Some  have  thought  that  the  twelve 
apostles,  in  a full  meeting,  composed 
the  creed  in  the  very  same  form  of 
words  as  now  it  is  used  in  the  church  ; 
and  others  have  gone  so  far  as  to  pre- 
tend to  tell  what  article  was  composed 
by  every  particular  apostle.  Dr.  Com- 
ber is  so  positive  in  the  matter,  as  to 
say,  u We  have  no  better  medium  to 
prove  the  books  were  written  by'thoee 
authors  whoso  names  they  bear,  than 
the  unanimous  testimony  of  antiquity ; 
and  by  that  we  can  abundantly  prove 
the  apostles  were  the  authors  of  this 
creed.”  For  this  he  cites  Clemens 
Romanus,  Irenseus,  Origen,  Tertullian, 
Ruffinus,  Ambrose,  Austin,  Jerome, 
Pope  Leo,  Maximus  Taurinensis,  Cas- 
sian,  and  Isidore.  But  none  of  these 
writers,  except  Ruffinus,  speak  home 
to  his  purpose ; but  only  say,  the 
creeds  in  general  are  of  apostolical 
institution ; which,  for  the  substance, 
no  one  denies;  for  they  speak  of  seve- 
ral forms,  and  yet  ascribe  them  all  to 
the  apostles:  which  is  an  argument 
they  did  not  mean  this  particular  form 
any  more  than  others.  For  the  Nicene 
Creed  is  often  called  the  Apostles* 
Creed ; and  yet  no  one  believes  that 
that  creed  was  composed,  totidem  verbis, 
by  the  apostles.  Ruffinus  indeed  seems 
to  say,  “ there  was  an  ancient  tradition 
that  the  apostles,  being  about  to  depart 
from  Jerusalem,  first  settled  a rule  for 
their  future  preaching ; lest,  after  they 
were  separated  from  one  another,  they 
should  expound  different  doctrines  to 
those  whom  they  invited  to  the  Christ-  I 


ian  faith.  Wherefore  being  all  assem- 
bled together,  and  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  they  composed  this  short  rule 
of  their  preaching,  each  one  contri- 
buting his  sentence,  and  left  it  as  a 
rule  to  be  given  to  all  believers.”  And 
for  this  reason,  he  thinks,  it  might  be 
called  the  symbol,  because  that  word 
in  Greek  signifies  both  a test,  and  a 
collection  of  opinions  together.  The 
author  under  the  name  of  St.  Austin 
(Aug.  De  Tempore,  Serm . 115,  al.  42,) 
is  a little  more  particular  in  the  story; 
for  he  pretends  to  tell  us  what  article 
was  put  in  by  each  particular  apostle : 
Peter  said,  “ I believe  in  God  the 
Father  Almighty.**  John,  u Maker  of 
heaven  and  earth.”  James,  “ And  in 
Jesus  Christ,  his  only  son,  our  Lord.” 
Andrew  added,  " Who  was  conceived 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  born  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.*’  Philip  said,  “ Suffered  under 
Pontius  Pilate,  was  crucified,  dead, 
and  buried.**  Thomas,  " He  descended 
into  Hell ; the  third  day  he  rose  again 
from  the  dead.”  Bartholomew,  u He 
ascended  into  heaven,  and  sitteth  at 
the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father 
Almighty.”  Matthew,  "From thence 
he  shall  come  to  judge  the  quick  and 
the  dead.**  James,  the  son  of  Alpheus, 
added,  “ I believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 
the  holy  Catholic  Church.”  Simon 
Zelotes,  “ The  communion  of  saints, 
the  forgiveness  of  sins.”  Jude,  the 
brother  of  James,  u The  resurrection 
of  the  body.”  Matthias,  “ Life  ever- 
lasting.** Bingham,  Antiq . book  x.  c. 
3,  9 5. 
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creeds  were  not  restricted  to  any  precise  form,  nor  did  they  con- 
tain so  many  articles  of  belief  as  the  one  in  question.  It  is  likely 
that  the  article  of  “ The  holy  Catholio  Church'’  was  not  inserted 
at  first,  but  was  introduced  perhaps  about  the  end  of  the  first  or 
beginning  of  the  second  century;  and  it  appears  plainly  that  the 
articles  “ He  descended  into  Hell,"  and  “ The  communion  of 
saints,"  did  not  form  part  of  any  creed  during  the  first  three 
centuries.  Many  early  creeds  omit  also  the  article  of  “ The 
life  everlasting,"  the  belief  in  that  truth  being  implied  in  the 
foregoing  words,  u The  resurrection  of  the  body."  “ These  are 
plain  demonstrations,  without  any  other  argument,  that  the  creed 
as  it  stands  in  its  present  form,  could  not  be  composed,  in  the 
manner  as  is  pretended,  by  the  apostles.  The  silence  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  about  any  such  composition,  is  a collateral  evi- 
dence against  it.  The  silence  of  ecclesiastical  writers,  for  above 
three  whole  centuries,  is  a further  confirmation.  The  variety  of 
creeds  in  so  many  different  forms,  used  by  the  ancients,  yet  extant 
in  their  writings,  some  with  omissions,  others  with  additions, 
and  all  in  a different  phrase,  are  no  less  evident  proofs,  that  one 
universal  form  had  not  been  pitched  upon,  and  prescribed  to  the 

whole  church  by  the  apostles Upon  the  whole,  Dr.  Grabe 

concludes  that  all  the  articles  of  the  creed  except  these  three,— 
the  communion  of  saints,  the  church,  and  the  descent  of  Christ 
into  hell, — were  solemnly  professed  by  the  first  Christians  in  their 
confessions  of  faith  in  the  apostles'  days,  by  their  authority,  or  at 
least  their  approbation ; for  which  reason  the  creed,  as  to  those 
parts  of  it,  may  properly  be  called  apostolical.  And  it  could 
hardly  be,  that  all  churches  in  the  world  should  so  unanimously 
agree  in  the  common  confession  of  so  many  articles  of  it,  unless 
it  had  proceeded  from  some  such  authority  as  they  all  acknow- 
ledged. But  the  reason  why  the  confessions  of  particular  churches 
differed  in  words  and  phrases,  he  thinks  was  from  hence,  that  the 
creed  which  the  apostles  delivered  was  not  written  with  paper 
and  ink,  but  in  the  fleshly  tablets  of  the  heart,  as  St.  Jerome 
words  it,  {Ep.  61  ad  Pammack.  c.  9.)  Whence  every  church 
was  at  liberty  to  express  their  sense  in  their  own  terms."  (Bing- 
ham, Antiq.  book  x.  chap.  3,  $ 5,  7.) 
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In  the  absence,  then,  of  any  one  form  or  creed  in  which  the 
articles  of  our  faith  were  comprised  in  the  apostles"  days,  it 
becomes  interesting  to  collect  those  summaries  or  confessions  of 
faith  which  are  found  in  the  works  of  early  ecclesiastical  writers, 
or  were  drawn  up  and  used  by  public  authority.  Such  creeds  or 
confessions  are  found  in  the  works  of*4  Irenaus,  Origen,  Ter- 
tullian,  Cyprian,  Gregory  (Thaumaturgus)  of  Neocsesarea  (all 
Ante-Nicene) ; a creed  composed  by  Lucian  the  Martyr,  (who 
suffered  in  the  last  persecution  under  Diocletian,)  is  preserved  by 
Athanasius,  Socrates,  and  Hilary;  and  another  is  found  in  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions , the  date  of  which  cannot  be  supposed 
later  than  the  end  of  the  third  century,  or  beginning  of  the  fourth. 
We  have  also  the  early  public  creeds  of  the  churches  of  Jerusa- 
lem (preserved  in  the  catechetical  discourses  of  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
salem), Ciesarea  in  Palestine  (preserved  by  Eusebius),  Alexandria 
(recorded  by  Socrates),  Antioch  (recorded  by  Cassian),  Rome 
(attested  by  Ruffin,  and  others),  Aquileia  (preserved  by  Ruffin). 
To  which  may  be  added  the  Nicene  Creed,  as  first  published  by 
the  Council  of  Niccea,  and  afterwards  completed  by  the  Council  of 
Constantinople,  a.  d.  381 . 

I proceed  now  to  transcribe  all  these  ancient  confessions  of 
faith  in  chronological  order ; giving  an  English  translation  in  the 
text,  and  subjoining  the  originals  in  notes ; which  method  will, 

I hope,  be  acceptable  at  once  to  the  general  reader,  and  to  the 
more  learned  inquirer.  The  translations  in  Bingham  are  adopted, 
except  where  there  is  reason  for  alteration ; and  the  originals  are 
such  as  I find  in  the  works  of  the  several  Greek  and  Latin 
fathers,  or  councils,  to  which  reference  is  made. 


f 64  There  is  a summary  of  the  articles 
of  Christian  faith  in  one  of  the  epistles 
of  Ignatius,  which  is  not  usually  reck- 
oned among  the  creeds,  but  was  very 
probably  penned  with  reference  to 
some  form  of  confession  used  in  the 
author’s  time ; and,  if  so,  presents  per- 
haps the  earliest  trace  of  a creed  now 
extant.  The  following  is  the  passage 
to  which  I refer : — Kaxpo oOrjre  oZv,  Sr 
hv  vpiv  x<op\s  *lrj(rov  Xpurrod  \akfj  ns, 
ro v €K  yepovs  Aafilb,  rod  cVc  M op  las,  ts 


aXrjBios  eyevyrjOrjf  Z<f>ayev  re  Kat  emey, 
dkrjOas  eSU>\6rj  erri  Uovrlov  IliXdrov, 
dXrjBus  eoravpaArj  Kat  ant  dopey,  fJXe- 
tt6vtwv  tq)U  (irovpaviwv,  teat  cmycicoy, 
/col  xmo^Bovliav  6s  Kat  dkrj6a>s  fjyepBrj 
avo  vtKpoiV,  eyeipavros  avrbv  rod  rrarpbs 
axrrod , Kara  rb  dpoicopa,  6s  sal  ypaf 
rods  more  Copras  airy  ovras  eyepe'i  6 
Harrjp  avrod  ev  Xpiory  *Ii;(ratJ,  oS 
Xtopts  rb  akqOtvbv  Qv  qvk  tyopey.  Ep. 
ad  Troll . § 9. 
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Irenceus . — “ The  church,  though  it  be  dispersed  over  all  the 
world  from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other,  has  received  from 
the  apostles  and  their  disciples  the  belief  in  one  God  the  Father 
Almighty,  maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  things  in 
them : and  in  one  Christ  J esus,  the  Son  of  God,  who  was  incar- 
nate for  our  salvation  : and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  preached  by 
the  prophets  the  dispensations  of  God,  and  the  advent  (ray  e\ev- 
aeis,  adventum,  Int.  vet.),  nativity  of  a virgin,  passion,  resurrec- 
tion from  the  dead,  and  bodily  ascension  into  heaven  of  the  flesh 
of  his  beloved  Son  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  and  his  coming  again 
from  heaven  in  the  glory  of  the  Father,  to  restore  ( avcuce - 
<f>aXai(D<ra<T0cU)  ad  recapitulanda  universa,  Infc.  vet.)  all  things, 
and  raise  the  flesh  of  all  mankind ; that,  according  to  the  will  of 
the  invisible  Father,  every  knee  should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven, 
and  things  in  the  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth,  to  Jesus 
Christ,  our  Lord,  and  God,  and  Saviour,  and  King ; and  that 
every  tongue  should  confess  to  him;  and  that  he  may  exercise 
just  judgment  upon  all,  and  may  send  spiritual  wickednesses, 
and  the  transgressing  and  apostate  angels,  with  all  ungodly, 
unrighteous,  lawless,  and  blaspheming  men,  into  everlasting  fire ; 
but,  having  granted  life  to  all  righteous  and  holy  men,  that  keep 
his  commandments,  and  persevere  in  his  love,  some  from  the 
beginning,  others  after  repentance,  on  these  he  may  bestow  the 
gift  of  immortality,  and  invest  them  with  eternal  glory65.” 


*H  mfi€v  c/ucX>/<jrta,  Kainep  Kaff  oXrjs 
ttjs  oiKovpeprjs  ecos  npcoroap  rrj s yf}?  dte- 
cmappeprj,  napa  Be  tS>p  dnocrroXcov  Kal 
ra>v  €K€LV(OV  pa&Tjrcov  napakafiovera  rrjv 
els  eva  0e6p  narepa  navroKpaTOpa , top 
nenotrjKdTa  t6p  ovpavhv  Kal  ttjp  y tjp  kcu 
rds  0aXa<r<ras,  Kal  ndvra  ra  ep  avrots, 
ttIotiv  Kal  els  epa  Xpicrrop  *Ii/<rovv,  top 
viop  tov  Qeov,  top  aapKooOepra  vnep  ttjs 
rjperepas  (rarnjplas-  Kal  els  Tlpevpa 
ay  lop,  to  Bid  tS>p  npo^rfrwv  KCKrjpvxbs 
ras  olKOPopiaSj  Kal  ras  eXevaeis,  Kal  rr)P 
ck  napdepov  yepvrjaip,  Kal  t6  nd6os,  Kal 
ttjp  cyepatp  €K  P£KpS>p , Kal  ttjp  epaapKop 
els  tovs  ovpapovs  dpaXrjyfnp  tov  Tjyamj- 
pepov  Xpurrov  ’ll/ (Tov  rov  Kvptov  fjpa>P, 


Kal  TTJP  €K  TG)P  OVpaPOiP  ep  TTJ  B6£fl  TOV 
Ilarp^s  napovalap  airrov,  enl  to  dva- 
Ke<f)dkatd>araa6ai  ra  7 ravra,  Kal  dvaaTtj- 
crat  ndvav  ndpKa  nacrrjs  dpOpum&rrjTos , 
ipa  Xpiarto  ’ll/ (tov  rai  Kvplto  Tjp&p,  Kal 
0ea>,  Kal  aaiTrjpi , Kal  (Ha(r iXei,  koto,  ttjp 
evBoKuit  tov  UaTpos  rov  aopaTov1  nap 
yopv  Kapy\rrj  enovpavlcop  Kal  emyeltop  Kal 
KaraxOoPLcop,  Kal  ndaa  yX caeca  efo/zo- 
XoyrjcrrjraL  airreo , #cat  KpicriP  BiKatap  ep 
rots  Tract  noirja-rjTai , ra  pep  npevpariKa 
ttjs  noprjpias , Kal  ayyeXovs  tovs  napa - 
fteftrjKOTas,  Kal  ep  anocrraala  yeyopoTaSj 
Kal  tovs  acc/Sets,  Kal  aBiKovs , Kal  apo- 
povSj  Kal  fiXaoxfrrjpovs  tS>p  dpOpoancop 
els  to  alcoviop  nvp  nepyfnj , rots  Be  dticat- 
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Tertullian. — Three  several  descriptions  of  the  rule  of  faith 
are  found  in  the  writings  of  this  author.  They  are  as  follow : — 

“ There  is  one  rule  of  faith  only,  which  admits  of  no  chango 
or  alteration, — that  which  teaches  us  to  believe  in  one  God 
Almighty,  the  maker  of  the  world ; and  in  Jesus  Christ  his  Son, 
who  was  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  crucified  under  Pontius 
Pilate,  the  third  day  rose  again  from  the  dead,  received  into 
heaven,  and  sitteth  now  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  who  shall 
come  again  to  judge  both  the  quick  and  the  dead,  by  the  resur- 
rection of  the  flesh 

“ The  rule  of  faith  is  that,  whereby  we  believe  one  God  only 
and  no  other  beside,  the  maker  of  the  world,  who  produced  all 
things  out  of  nothing,  by  his  Word,  which  he  sent  forth  before 
all  things.  This  word  was  called  his  Son,  who  at  sundry  times 
appeared  to  the  Patriarchs,  and  always  spake  by  the  prophets, 
and  at  last  descended  into  the  Virgin  Mary  by  the  power  and 
spirit  of  God  the  Father,  and  was  made  flesh  in  her  womb,  and 
bom  of  her,  a man,  Jesus  Christ ; who  preached  a new  law,  and 
a new  promise  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven ; who  wrought 
miracles,  and  was  crucified,  and  the  third  day  rose  again,  and 
was  taken  into  heaven,  and  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father ; whence  he  sent  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  his 
stead,  to  guide  them  that  believe : who  shall  come  again  with 
glory,  to  take  the  saints  into  the  possession  and  fruition  of 


otf,  kclL  iatots,  tea i rds  *WoXa?  ait rov 
TenjprjKCxn,  Kai  iv  rfj  try 07177  avrov  dia- 
pfp€VTjKO(Tly  TOli  07T  Tolf  (K 

peravoLaSy  (a orpt  xapiadptuos,  a(f)6ap~ 
<riav  dwprjcnjrai,  Ka\  86£av  aldtviov  ire  pi- 
wotrjcrrj.  Iren . lib.  i.  c.  .2. 

Credo  in  unum  Deura  fabricatorem 
cceli  ac  terno  et  omnium  quae  in  eis 
sunt,  per  Christum  Jesum  Dei  Filium, 
qui  propter  eminentissimam  erga  fig- 
mentum  suum  dilectionem,  cam  qute 
esset  ex  Yirgine  generationem  susti- 
nuit,  ipse  per  se  bominem  adunans 
Deo,  et  passus  sub  Pontio  Pilato,  et 
resurgens,  et  in  claritate  receptus,  in 
gloria  ventunis  Salvator  eorum  qui 
salvantur,  et  Judex  eorum  qui  judi- 


cantur,  et  mittens  in  ignem  « ternum 
transfiguratores  veritatis,  et  con  temp- 
tores  Patris  sui  et  adventus  ejus.  Iren. 
lib.  iii.  c.  4. 

e8  Regula  fidci  una  omnino  est,  sola 
immobilis  et  irreformabilis,  credendi 
scilicet  in  unicuin  Deura  omnipoten- 
tem,  mundi  conditorem,  et  filium  ejus 
Jesum  Christum,  natum  ex  Virgine 
Maria,  crucifixum  sub  Pontio  Pilato, 
tertio  die  resuscitatum  a mortuis,  re- 
ceptum  in  ccelis,  sedentem  nunc  ad 
dextram  Patris,  venturum  judicare 
vivos  et  mortuos,  per  carnis  etiam  re- 
surrectionem.  Tertull.  de  Veland. 
Virgin. 
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eternal  life,  and  the  heavenly  promises,  and  to  condemn  the 
profane  to  everlasting  fire,  having  first  raised  both  the  one  and 
the  other  by  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh a7.” 

“We  believe  in  one  God,  but  under  this  dispensation,  which 
we  call  the  economy,  that  that  one  God  hath  a Son,  which  is  his 
Word,  who  proceeded  from  him,  by  whom  all  things  were  made, 
and  without  whom  nothing  was  made.  We  believe  that  he  was 
sent  by  the  Father  to  be  born  of  a Virgin,  both  man  and  God, 
the  Son  of  man  and  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  he  was  called  Jesus 
Christ.  That  ho  suffered,  and  was  dead  and  buried  according 
to  the  Scriptures ; that  he  was  raised  again  by  the  Father,  and 
taken  up  again  into  heaven,  where  he  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father;  and  shall  come  again  to  judge  .the  quick  and  the  dead; 
from  whence  also  he  sent  from  his  Father,  according  to  his  pro- 
mise, the  Holy  Ghost,  the  comforter,  who  sanctifies  the  faith  of 
those  that  believe  in  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost*8.11 

Origen . — “ The  things  which  are  manifestly  handed  down  by 


91  Regula  est  autem  fidei,  ut  jam 
hinc  quid  credamus,  profiteatur,  ilia 
scilicet,  qua  creditur  unum  omnino 
Deum  esse,  nec  alium  prater  mundi 
creatorem,  qui  universa  de  nihilo  pro- 
duxerit  per  verbum  suiim,  primo  om- 
nium amissum  : id  verbum  filium  ejus 
appellatum  in  nomine  Dei,  varie  visum 
Patriarchis,  in  Prophetis  semper  audi- 
tum,  postremo  delatum  ex  Spiritu 
Patris  Dei  et  virtute  in  Virginem  Ma- 
riam, camem  factum  in  utero  ejus,  et 
ex  ea  natum,  egisse  Jesum  Christum, 
exinde  pradicasse  novam  legem  et 
novam  promissionem  regni  coolorum, 
virtutes  fecisse,  fixum  cruci  tertia  die 
resurrexisse,  in  ccelos  ereptum,  sedere 
ad  dextram  Patris,  misisse  vicariam 
vim  Spiritus  Sancti,  qui  credentes 
agant,  venturum  cum  claritato  ad 
sumendoe  sanctos  in  vitro  roternro  et 
promissoruin  coelestium  fructum,  et  ad 
profanos  judicandos  igni  perpetuo, 
facta  utriusque  partis  resuscitatione 
cum  camis  restitutione.  Hroc  regula 


a Christo— instituta  nullas  habet  apud 
nos  qusB6tiones,  nisi  quas  hroreoes  in- 
fenmt,  et  qua?  liroreticos  faciunt.  Ter- 
tull.  de  Prescript,  ad.  Hotel. 

68  Unicum  quidem  Deum  credimus, 
sub  hac  tamen  dispensatione  quam 
olxovoplav  dicimus,  ut  unici  Dei  sit 
et  Filius  sermo  ipsius,  qui  ex  ipso  pro- 
cesserit,  per  quern  omnia  facta  sunt, 
et  sine  quo  factum  est  nihil,  hunc  mis- 
sum  a Patre  in  Virginem,  et  ex  ea 
natum  hominem  et  Deum,  filium  ho- 
minis  et  filium  Dei,  et  cognominatum 
Jesum  Christum,  hunc  passum,  hunc 
mortuum  et  sepultum  secundum  Scrip- 
turas,  et  resuscitatum  a Patre,  et  in 
ccelo  resump  tom,  sedere  ad  dextram 
Patris,  venturum  judicare  vivos  et 
mortuos,  qui  exinde  miserat  secundum 
promissionem  suam  a Patre  Spiritum 
Sanctum  Paracletum,  sanctificatorem 
fidei  eorum  qui  credunt  in  Patrem,  et 
Filium,  et  Spiritum  Sanctum.  Ter- 
tull.  adv.  Prascam . 
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the  apostolical  preaching,  are  these; — First,  that  there  is  one 
God,  who  created  and  made  all  things,  and  caused  the  whole 
universe  to  exist  out  of  nothing ; the  God  of  all  the  just  that 
ever  were  from  the  first  creation  and  foundation  of  all;  the  God 
of  Adam,  Abel,  Seth,  Enos,  Enoch,  Noe,  Sem,  Abraham,  Isaac, 
J acob,  the  twelve  patriarchs,  Moses,  and  the  prophets  : and  that 
this  God,  in  the  last  days,  as  he  had  promised  before  by  his 
prophets,  sent  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  first  to  call  Israel,  and  then 
the  Gentiles,  after  the  infidelity  of  his  people  Israel.  This  just 
and  good  God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  gave  both 
the  law  and  the  prophets,  and  the  gospels,  being  the  God  of  the 
Apostles,  and  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.”  The  next  article 
is,  “ That  Jesus  Christ  who  came  into  the  world,  was  begotten 
of  the  Father  before  every  creature,  who  ministering  to  his 
Father  in  the  creation  of  all  things,  (for  by  him  all  things  were 
made,)  in  the  last  times  made  himself  of  no  reputation,  and 
became  man : he  who  was  God,  was  made  flesh,  and  when  he 
was  man,  he  continued  the  same  God  that  he  was  before.  He 
assumed  a body  in  all  things  like  ours,  save  only  that  it  was  bom 
of  a Virgin  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  because  this  Jesus  Christ 
was  born  and  suffered  death  common  to  all,  in  truth,  and  not 
only  in  appearance,  he  was  truly  dead  ; for  he  rose  again  truly 
from  the  dead,  and  after  his  resurrection  conversed  with  his 
disciples,  and  was  taken  up  into  heaven.  They  also  delivered  unto 
us,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  joined  in  the  same  honour  and 
dignity  with  the  Father  and  the  Son.”  And  he  adds  some 
observations  concerning  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  future 
rewards  and  punishments,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  The 
entire  passage  is  transcribed  in  the  noteM. 


49  Unns  Dens  est,  qui  omnia  crearit, 
atque  composuit,  quique  ex  nullis  fecit 
ease  universe,  Dens  a prima  creatura 
et  conditione  mundi  omnium  justorum, 
Adam,  Abel,  Seth,  Enos,  &c.  Et  quod 
hie  Dens  in  novissnnis  diebus,  sicut 
per  prophetas  suos  ante  promiserat, 
misit  Dominum  nostrum  Jesnm  Christ- 
um, primo  quidem  vocaturum  Israel, 


seenndo  vero  etiaxn  gentes  post  perfi- 
diam  populi  Israel.  Hie  Deus  justns 
et  bonus  pater  Domini  nostri  Jean 
Christi,  legem  et  prophetas  et  evan- 
gelia  ipse  dedit,  qui  et  Apostoloram 
Dens  est,  et  veteris  et  novi  Testament!. 
Turn  deinde  quia  Jesus  Christus  ipse 
qui  venit,  ante  omnem  creaturam  natus 
ex  patre  est : qui  cum  in  omnium  con- 
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Cyprian . — This  author  represents  the  interrogations  proposed 
to  a catechumen,  as  amounting  in  substance  to  this : — “ Dost 
thou  believe  in  God  the  Father,  and  in  Christ  his  Son,  and  in 
the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  eternal  life  by 
(or  through)  the  church70?*”  Whence  it  appears,  as  Bingham 
rightly  observes,  “ that  not  only  the  articles  of  the  Trinity,  but 
those  others  which  relate  to  the  church,  and  the  remission  of 
sins,  and  eternal  life,  were  parts  of  the  creed  used  in  Cyprians 
time  in  all  the  African  churches.  And  except  the  descent  into 
hell,  and  the  communion  of  the  saints,  which  are  of  later  date  in 
the  creed  than  the  times  of  Cyprian  or  Tertullian,  all  the  other 
articles  are  taken  notice  of  by  these  two  primitive  writers.*” 
Cyprian  was  a great  asserter  of  the  power  of  the  church  ; and 
from  his  time  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  made  great  progress  in 
its  pretensions,  authority,  and  wealth. 


ditione  Patri  ministrasset,  (per  ipsum 
enim  omnia  facta  sunt,)  novissimis 
temporibus  seipsnm  exinaniens  homo 
factus  est,  incamatus  est  cum  Deus 
esset,  et  homo  mansit  quod  Deus  erat. 
Corpus  assumsit  corpori  nostro  simile, 
eo  solo  differens,  quod  natum  ex  Vir- 
gine  et  Spiritu  Sancto  est,  et  quoniam 
hie  Jesus  Christu8  natus  et  passus  est 
in  veritate,  et  non  per  imaginem,  com- 
munem  hanc  mortem  vere  mortuus  est ; 
vere  enim  a morte  resurrexit,  et  post 
resurrectionem  conversatus  cum  disci- 
pulis  suis  assumtus  est. 

Turn  deiude  honore  ac  dignitate 
Patri  ac  Filio  sociatum  tradiderunt 
Spiritum  Sanctum,  in  hoc  non  jam 
manifesto  discernitur,  utrum  natus  an 
innatus.  Sed  inquirenda  jam  ista  pro 
viribus  sunt  de  sacra  scriptura,  et  sa- 
gaci  perquisitione  investiganda,  sane 
quod  iste  Spiritus  Sanctus  unumquem- 
que  sanctorum  vel  prophetarum  vel 
apostolorum  inspiravit,  et  non  alius 
spiritus  in  veteribus,  alius  vero  in  his, 
qui  in  adventu  Christi  inspirati  sunt, 
manifestissime  in  ecclesiis  pmedicatur. 
Post  htec  jam,  quod  anima  substantiam, 
vitamque  habens  propriam,  cum  ex 


hoc  mundo  discesserit,  et  pro  suis 
mentis  dispensabit,  sive  vitae  aetemao 
ac  beatitudinis  haereditate  potitura,  si 
hoc  ei  sua  gesta  praestiterint ; sive  igne 
aeterno  atque  suppliciis  mancipanda,  si 
in  hoc  earn  scelerum  culpa  detorserit. 
Sed  et  quia  erit  ternpus  resurrectionis 
mortuorum,  cum  corpus  hoc  quod  in 
corruptione  seminatur,  surge t in  incoi 
ruptione,  et  quod  seminatur  in  igno 
minia,  surget  in  gloria.  Origen.  in 
PrcxBtn.  lib . De  Principles. — To  this 
may  be  added,  Ihartvaov  otl  ds  cotip 
6 Qe6s,  6 ra  •navra  icriaas  koi  Karap- 
rtaas,  teal  noirjaas  « rov  bvros  (is 
rb  (t vat  ra  rrapra , \prj  d(  koi  tti<tt(v(iv 
on  Kvpios  ’irjaovs  Xpiorbs  teal  n atrjj  rjj 
i r(pl  avrov  Kara  rrjv  $(6rrjra  /cat  ttjv 
dpdpayrrorrjTa  dXrjdeuy  B(t  teat  eis  to 
aytov  irvevpa  m<TT(V(tv,  ical  on  ai>re£- 
ovaioi  Svt(s  Ko\a(6p.(6a  piv  (<f)  ols 
apaprdvopev,  npd>p(6a  b(  (<f>  ols  ei 
npdrrop(v. — Origen.  Comment . in  Jo - 
han. 

70  Credis  in  Deum  Patrem,  Filiuin 
Christum,  Spiritum  Sanctum,  remissi- 
onem  peccatorum  et  vitam  acternam 
per  sanctam  ecclesiam  ? Cyprian 
Ep . 76,  § 6. 
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Gregory  of  Neocmarea  (Thaumaturgus). — “ There  is  one 
God,  the  Father  of  the  living  Word — the  subsisting  wisdom  and 
power,  the  eternal  express  image  of  God — who  is  a perfect  begetter 
of  a perfect,  a father  of  an  only-begotten  Son.  And  one  Lord, 
one  of  one,  God  of  God,  the  character  and  image  of  the  Godhead, 
the  word  of  power,  the  wisdom  that  comprehends  the  whole 
system  of  the  world,  the  power  that  made  every  creature ; tho 
true  Son  of  the  true  Father,  invisible  of  invisible,  incorruptible  of 
incorruptible,  immortal  of  immortal,  eternal  of  eternal.  And 
one  Holy  Ghost,  who  has  his  existence  from  God,  who  was  mani- 
fested to  men  by  the  Son,  the  perfect  image  of  the  perfect  Son, 
the  living  cause  of  all  living,  the  fountain  of  holiness,  essential 
sanctity,  who  is  the  author  of  holiness  in  all  others ; in  whom 
God  the  Father  is  manifested,  who  is  above  all,  and  in  all,  and 
God  the  Son,  whose  power  runs  through  all  things  [literally,  who 
is  through  all].  In  this  Trinity,  therefore,  there  is  nothing 
created  or  servile,  nothing  adventitious  or  extraneous,  that  did 
not  exist  before,  but  afterwards  came  into  it.  The  Father  was 
never  without  the  Son,  nor  the  Son  without  the  Spirit,  but  the 
Trinity  abides  the  same,  unchangeable  and  invariable  for  ever71.*” 
Lucian  the  Martyr 7a. — “We  believe,  according  to  the  tra- 
dition of  the  gospels,  and  apostles,  in  one  God,  the  Father, 
Almighty,  creator,  and  maker,  and  governor  of  all  things,  of 
whom  are  all  things.  And  in  one  Lord  J esus  Christ,  his  only- 
begotten  Son,  who  is  God,  by  whom  are  all  things,  who  was 
begotten  of  the  Father,  God  of  God,  whole  of  whole,  one  of  one, 


71  Eis  0c irarrip  \6yov  (S>vtos, 
aortas  v(j)€OT<oorT]S,  Kal  Bvvapt <os,  kcu 
XapaKrrjpos  mdtov,  reXftof  rcXci' ov 
ytvrjTcap,  naTTjp  viov  povoyevvovr,  tts 
KvpiOSy  povos  €K  povov , QtOS  €K  06OV, 
XapCUCTTJp  KCU  cIk&V  T7J5  dtOTrjTOS,  XoyOff  ] 

ivtpybt,  a<xf)ta  rrjs  ra>v  o\eov  avordatcos 
ircpLCKTiK^t  Kal  bvvapis  rrjs  o\tjs  KTtaetos 
7roiT)TUcr)y  vios  dXrfOtvos,  akrjCivov  Ua- 
rpo  f,  do paros  dopdrov,  Kal  afpOapros 
acfrOdpTov,  Kal  dOavaros  dBavdrov , kcu 
aid  to  s aidtov , Kal  tv  nvtvpa  dytov,  tK 
Gtov  rr)v  vnapfctv  Kal  di  viov 


l rrtffrrjvbs,  drjXadr}  roir  avOpdmoit,  tiKu)V 
rov  viov,  rtXctov  rtXtta  C0**}?  Cdivrcuv 
atria,  nrfyrj  dyla,  uylorrjs , aytaapov  x°~ 
prjyhs,  tv  cp  ( pavtpovrat  Qt6s  6 irarrjp  6 
crri  icdvToav  Kal  tv  irdat,  Kal  Qt6s  6 vios 
6 Bid  rrdvrtov,  rptas  rtXtta,  dogjj  Kal 
aldtorrjrt  Kal  fiaaiXtla  prj  ptpt(optvrj , 
prjbi  dirctXXorptovptvrj.  Gregor.  Neo- 

CiE8. 

7*  Lucian  was  a presbyter  of  the 
church  of  Antioch ; contemporary 
with  Gregory  of  Neocaesarea. 
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perfect  of  perfect,  king  of  king,  lord  of  lord,  the  Word,  the  wisdom, 
the  life,  the  true  light,  the  true  way,  the  resurrection,  the  shep- 
herd, the  gate,  unchangeable  and  incommutable,  the  incommu- 
table image  of  the  divine  essence,  power,  and  glory,  the  first-born 
of  every  creature,  who  was  always  from  the  beginning  God  the 
Word  with  God,  according  to  what  is  said  in  the  gospel,— 4 And 
the  word  was  God,’ — by  whom  all  things  were  made,  and  in 
whom  all  things  subsist,  who  in  the  last  days  descended  from  on 
high,  and  was  born  of  a virgin  according  to  the  Scriptures,  and 
being  the  lamb  of  God,  he  was  made  the  mediator  between  God 
and  men,  being  fore-ordained  to  be  the  author  of  our  faith  and 
life : for  he  said, — 4 1 came  not  from  heaven  to  do  mine  own  will, 
but  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me who  suffered  and  rose  again 
for  us  the  third  day,  and  ascended  into  heaven,  and  sitteth  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  Father ; and  he  shall  come  again  with  glory  to 
judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.  And  we  believe  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  which  is  given  to  believers  for  their  oonsolation,  and 
sanctification,  and  consummation,  according  to  what  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  appointed  his  disciples,  saying, — 4 Go,  teach  all 
nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.’  Whence  the  properties  of  the 
Father  are  manifest,  denoting  him  to  be  truly  a Father,  and  the 
properties  of  the  Son,  denoting  him  to  be  truly  a Son,  and  the 
properties  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  denoting  him  to  be  truly  the  Holy 
Spirit : these  names  not  being  put  simply,  and  to  no  purpose,  but 
to  express  the  particular  subsistence,  or  hypostatic  subsistence,  as 
the  Greeks  term  it,  of  each  person  named,  so  as  to  denote  them 
to  be  three  in  hypostasis,  and  one  by  consent*7 8.”  The  last  words 


7*  Consequenter  evangelic®  et  apo- 
stolic® traditioni  credimus  in  unum 

Deum  Patrem  Omnipo  ten  tern,  cunc- 
torum  qu®  sunt  mdificatorem  ct  fac- 
torem  et  provisorem,  ex  quo  omnia : 
et  in  unum  Dominum  Jesum  Christum, 
Filium  ipsius  unigenitum,  Deum  per 
quern  omnia,  qui  generatus  est  ex 
Patre,  Deum  ex  Deo,  Totum  ex  Toto, 
Unum  ex  Uno,  Perfectum  de  Perfecto, 
Regem  de  Rege,  Dominum  de  Domino, 


Verbum,  Sapientiam,  Vitam,  Lumen 
verum,  Yiam  veram,  Resurrectionem, 
Pastorem,  Januam,  inconvertibilem  et 
incommutabilem,  divinitatis  essenti®- 
que  et  virtu tis  et  glori®  incommuta- 
bilem Imaginem,  priinum  editum 
totius  creatur®,  qui  semper  fuit  in 
principio  apud  Deum,  Yerbum  Deus, 
juxta  quod  dictum  est  in  Evangelio, 
wet  Deus  erat  Yerbum,”  per  quem 
omnia  facta  sunt,  et  in  quo  omnia  con- 
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are  directed  against  the  Sabellians,  who  maintained  the  three 
persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity  to  be  no  more  than  three  names ; 
and  were  not  intended  to  denote  any  such  division  of  substance 
in  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  as  implies  a diversity  of 
essence,  which  was  the  error  of  the  Arians.  See  Boll  Defend. 
Ftd.  ATt c.  sect.  ii.  c.  13,  n.  3. 

Apostolical  Constitutions . — “ I believe  in,  and  am  baptized 
into,  one  unbegotten,  the  only  true  God  Almighty,  the  Father  of 
Christ,  the  creator  and  maker  of  all  things,  of  whom  are  all 
things:  and  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  his  only-begotten  Son, 
the  first-born  of  every  creature;  who  before  all  ages  was  begotten, 
not  made,  by  the  good  will  of  the  Father ; by  whom  all  things 
were  made  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  visible  and  invisible ; who  in 
the  last  times  came  down  from  heaven,  and  taking  flesh  upon 
him,  was  born  of  the  holy  Virgin  Mary,  and  lived  a holy  life 
according  to  the  laws  of  God  his  Father,  and  was  crucified 
under  Pontius  Pilate,  and  died  for  us ; and  the  third  day,  after 
he  had  suffered,  rose  again  from  the  dead,  and  ascended  into 
heaven,  and  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  and  shall 
come  again  with  glory  in  the  end  of  the  world  to  judge  both  the 
quick  and  the  dead,  of  whose  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end. 
And  I am  baptized  into  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  comforter,  who 
wrought  effectually  in  all  the  saints  from  the  beginning  of  the 


stant,  qui  in  novissimis  diebus  descen- ; 
dit  de  summis,  et  natus  est  ex  Virgine 
secundum  Scripturas,  et  agnus  factus 
est.  Mediator  Dei  et  hominum,  pra?- 
destinatus  fidei  nostra)  et  dux  vitae ; 
dixit  quippe,  “ Non  enim  descendi  de 
coclo,  ut  facerem  voluntatem  meam, 
sed  voluntatem  ejus  qui  me  misit.” 
Qui  passus  est,  et  resurrexit  pro  nobis 
tertia  die,  ct  ascendit  in  coelos,  et 
sedet  in  dextra  patris,  et  iterum 
venturus  cum  gloria  judicare  vivos  et 
mortuos. 

Et  in  Sanctum  Spiritum,  qui  in  pa- 
raclesin  et  sanctificationem  et  consum- 
mationem  credentibus  datus  est,  juxta 


quod  et  Dominus  Jesus  Cbristus  ordi- 
navit  discipulis,  dicens,  “ Pergite  et 
docete  universas  gentes,  baptizantes 
eas  in  nomine  Patris,  et  Filii,  et  Spi- 
ritus  Sancti.”  Manifesta  ubique  Pa- 
tris, vere  Patris,  certaque  Filii,  vere 
Filii,  notaque  Spiritus  Sancti,  vere 
Spiritus  Sancti ; bisque  nominibus 
non  simpliciter,  neque  otioeis  proposi- 
tis,  sed  significantibus  diligenter  pro- 
priam,  uniuscujusque  nominatorum 
substantiam  et  ordinem  et  gloriam,  ut 
sint  quidem  per  substantiam  tria,  per 
consonantiam  vero  unum  (Gr.  rjj 
imoaraati  rpla,  rjj  dc  ovp(f>wriQ  O'). 
Hilar.  de  Synod* t. 
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world,  and  wag  afterwards  sent  to  the  apostles  by  the  Father, 
according  to  the  promise  of  onr  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
and  after  the  apostles  to  all  others,  who  in  the  holy  catholic 
church  believe  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh,  the  remission  df  sins, 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  the  life  of  the  world  to  come74.”  It 
is  observable  that  the  title  “ unbegotten  ” is  carefully  restricted 
to  God  the  Father;  the  author  of  the  Constitutions  elsewhere 
appropriately  styles  the  Son  4C  the  only-begotten  God.” 

Creed  of  Jerusalem . — “ We  believe  in  one  God,  the  Father 
Almighty,  maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  of  all  things  visible 
and  invisible;  and  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only-begotten 
Son  of  God,  the  true  God,  begotten  of  the  Father  before  all  ages, 
by  whom  all  things  were  made ; who  was  incarnate  and  made 
man,  who  was  crucified  and  buried,  and  the  third  day  he  rose 
again  from  the  dead,  and  ascended  into  heaven,  and  sitteth  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  Father ; and  shall  come  in  glory  to  judge 
the  living  and  the  dead ; of  whose  kingdom  there  shall  be  no 
end : and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Comforter,  who  spake  by  the 
prophets : and  in  one  baptism  of  repentance,  for  the  remission  of 


74  Uicrrevoo,  Kai  (Hanritopai,  (Is  iva 
dyiwrjrov,  pdvov  aXrjdivbv  9(bv,  nav- 
roKpdropa , rbv  naripa  rov  Xpurrov, 
tcrlaTTjv  Kai  drjpiovpyov  rcbv  andvrcov, 
(£  ov  ra  navra-  koI  c Is  rbv  Kvpiov 
'irjaovv  rbv  Xpiarov,  rbv  povoyanj 
avrov  vtov,  rbv  npcaroroKov  naanjs 
Krtaaos,  rbv  irpb  alcovcov  (vboKia  rov 
Harpbs  y(wr)6ivra,  [ou  KriaOivra,  Deest 
in  a/.,]  dl  ov  ra  navra  iyiv(ro  ra  iv 
ovpavois  #eai  cVt  yrjs,  opara  T(  kcu 
dopara , rbv  in  iaxarcov  rjpcpcov  KarcX- 
Bdvra  i£  ovpavcbv , Kai  crdpKa  dvaXa - 
fidvra,  Kai  (K  rrjs  dyias  napBivov  Mapias 
y€wr)$4vrai  Kai  noXinvcrap^vov  ocrloas 
Kara  rovs  vdpovs  rov  0(ov  Kai  narpbs 
avrov , Kai  aravpcoBivra  ini  Hovriov 
HiXdrov,  xai  dnoBavdvra  vnip  rjpcbvy 
Kai  avaordvra  iK  v(Kpa>v  pera  to  naB(iv 
rrj  rplrjj  rjpipa,  Kai  dv(XBdvra  (Is  rovs 
ovpavovs,  Kai  KaOarOivra  iv  d(£i a rov 
I larpbs,  Kai  naXtv  ipxoptvov  ini  ovvr(- 


Xda  rov  axSavos  pera  dd(rjs  k pivot  (cop- 
ras Kai  vsKpovs,  ov  rrjs  ftaatXdas  ovk 
(oral  riXos9  fianri(opai  Kai  c is  rb 
nvcvpa  to  aytov,  rovriart  rbv  napdxXrj - 
rov,  rb  ivspyrjaav  iv  naatv  rots  an 
atcbvos  ay  lots,  verrepov  di  anoaraXiv 
Kai  rots  anoardkois  napb  rov  Harpbs 
Kara  rrjv  inayyeXlav  rov  atorrjpos  rjpeov 
Kvplov  *1  rjaov  Xpiarov , Kai  pera  rovs 
anoaroXovs  di  nacri  rots  nurrevovan* 
iv  rfj  dry  la  KaBoXucfj  iuKkijaiqi  (Is  aapKbs 
avdaraaiv,  Kai  c Is  dtfxaiv  apapricov, 
Kai  (Is  fiaaiXdav  ovpavcbv  > Kai  (is  (corjv 
rov  pfKXovros  aicovos.  Const.  A post . 
lib.  vii.  c.  41. — This  is  the  profession 
of  Christian  faith,  or,  as  it  is  entitled, 
cruvrayr)  npbs  rbv  Xpiarov  rov  0coO, 
which  was  to  be  made,  according  to 
the  Constitutions , by  the  Catechumens 
after  their  renunciation  of  the  devil 
and  his  works  (anorayr)  npbs  rbv  ivav - 
ri ov). 
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sins : and  in  one  holy  Catholic  Church : and  in  the  resurrection 
of  the  flesh:  and  in  life  everlasting  7\” 

Creed  of  Ccesarea  in  Palestine . — “ We  believe  in  one  God, 
the  Father  Almighty,  maker  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible ; 
and  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Word  of  God,  God  of  God, 
Light  of  Light,  Life  of  Life,  the  only-begotten  Son,  the  first- 
born of  every  creature,  begotten  of  the  Father  before  all  ages,  by 
whom  all  things  were  made ; who  for  our  salvation  was  incarnate, 
and  conversed  among  men,  and  suffered,  and  rose  again  the  third 
day,  and  ascended  unto  the  Father,  and  shall  come  again  to 
judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.  We  believe  also  in  one  Holy 
Spirit76.”  It  is  added,  “believing  every  one  of  these  to  be  and 
exist.  We  confess  the  Father  to  be  truly  a Father,  the  Son  truly 
a Son,  the  Holy  Spirit  truly  a Holy  Spirit,  according  to  what 
our  Lord,  when  he  sent  his  disciples  to  preach,  said,  4 Go,  teach 
all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.’  ” This  creed  Eusebius  declares 
that  he  received  from  the  bishops  who  were  before  him,  both 
when  he  was  catechised,  or  instructed  in  the  first  principles  of 
the  faith,  and  when  he  was  baptized. 


75  *H  ay  la  Kal  dirooToXtKri  rr  laris,  ds 
irrayyiklav  rots  <f>a>ri(op(vots  rrapabo- 
6daa. 

II  tar(vop(v  ds  (va  ©eov,  Hart  pa 
IF aVTOKparopa,  TTOlTJTTjV  ovpavov  Kal  y Tjff, 
Sparatv  T(  irdvrtov  Kal  aopar a>v.  Kal 
(is  iva  K vptov  'Irjaovv  Xpurrov,  rbv 
vtbv  rov  Oeov  r by  povoyevfj'  rbv  (K  rov 
II urpbff  y(wr)$(vra  Qeov  ahrjBtvbv  rrpo 
navrcov  aloivcav'  bi  ov  ra  rrdvra  iyiv(rom 
iv  aapd  rrapay(v6p(vov,  Kal  ivavdpco- 
rrfjaavra  [eVe  napOivov  Kal  Uvfvparos 
aylov]  • aravputOivra  Kal  ra(f)(vram  dva- 
aravra  rlj  rpirjj  rjpipqr  Kal  avibOovra 
(Is  rovs  oupavovs,  Kal  KaOlaavra  cic 
befcicov  rov  Harpos * Kal  ip\6p(vov  iv 
bo£rj,  Kpivat  (aivras  Kat  iKKpovr  ov  rrjs 
ftacriXdas  ovk  iarai  re\os.  Kal  (h  iv 
aytov  JJvevpa , rbv  rrapdtdsjjrov,  ro  Aa- 
\rjaav  iv  rots  rrpcKfyfjratS'  Kal  (Is  iv 
fSarmapa  peravolas,  ds  dcfxatv  apap- 
rubv.  Kal  (Is  ptav  aylov  KaOoXtKrjv 


(KKkrjalav.  Kal  (Is  aapubs  avdaraatv. 
Kal  ds  {utrjv  alojviov . — Symbolum  Hie- 
rosolytanum , ex  variis  Cyrillianarum 
Catecheseon  locis  collecium ; ad  calc . 
Catech.  5,  Ed.  Bened.  Paris,  1720. 

78  Hurrcvopcv  (Is,  (va  0(bv,  rraripa 
navroKpdropa , rbv  rStv  arrdvrcav  SparStv 
tc  Ktu  dopdrtov  rrotrjrrjv  Kal  ds  iva 
Kvptov  'lrjaovv  Xpiarov , rbv  rov  O(ov 
\6yov , Q(bv  (K  Q(ov,  (j)S>s  (k  (porrbs, 
fa rrjv  (K  f a>rjfft  vtbv  povoytvrj,  rrpatrdroKov 
rrdcnjs  Krlacats,  rrpb  rrdvratv  rStv  atStvatv 
(K  rov  Oeov  Uarpbs  yeyevvtjpcvov  bi 
ov  Kal  iyivero  ra  rrdvra • rbv  bib  rrjv 
rjperipav  acomjplav  aapKcoBivra,  Kal  iv 
avQp&mots  rroXtr(vaap(vovm  Kal  rraOovra, 
Kal  dvaaravra  rfj  rpirjj  rjpipa • Kal 
avcXOSvra  rrpos  rbv  rraripa,  kuI  rjgovra 
rraXtv  iv  boijy  Kpivat  f Stvras  Kal  vtKpovs. 
Utarevopev  Kal  ds  iv  Uvcvpa  aytov, 
Euseb.  Epist,  ad  Ecclesiam  Catsar.  ap, 
Socrat . lib.  i.  c.  8. 
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Creed  presented  by  Arius  to  Constantine , after  his  recall  from 
exile,  designed  as  a proof  of  his  orthodoxy. — “ We  believe  in  one 
God,  the  Father  Almighty.  And  in  Jesus  Christ,  his  Son,  our 
Lord,  God  the  Word,  begotten  of  him  before  all  ages ; by  whom 
all  things  were  made,  that  are  in  heaven  and  in  earth ; who  came 
down  from  heaven,  and  was  incarnate,  and  suffered,  and  rose 
again,  and  ascended  into  heaven,  and  shall  come  again  to  judge 
the  quick  and  the  dead.  And  in  the  Holy  Ghost ; and  in  the 
resurrection  of  the  flesh ; and  in  the  life  of  the  world  to  come ; 
and  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ; and  in  one  Catholic  Church  of 
God  extended  from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other77.”  Socrates 
records  this  creed  as  one  which  was  composed  by  Arius  and 
Euzoius ; and  represents  them  as  adding  that  they  had  derived  it 
from  the  Gospels,  alluding  especially  to  the  prescribed  form  of 
baptism.  They  then  professed  to  receive  the  doctrine  of  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  as  the  whole  catholic  church  received  it, 
and  as  the  Scriptures  teach;  and  they  drew  up  this  creed  in 
proof  of  their  affirmation. 

Creed  of  Antioch. — “ I believe  in  one  only  true  God,  the 
Father  Almighty,  maker  of  all  creatures  visible  and  invisible. 
And  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  his  only-begotten  Son,  the  first- 
born of  every  creature,  born  of  him  before  all  ages,  and  not 
made,  very  God  of  very  God,  consubstantial  with  the  Father; 
by  whom  the  world  was  framed,  and  all  things  made ; who  for 
our  sakes  came,  and  was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  was 
crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate,  and  buried,  and  the  third  day 
rose  again  according  to  the  Scriptures,  and  ascended  into  heaven, 
and  shall  come  again  to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead78.” 


77  Xliarcvopcv  cis  cva  Ocby,  irarcpa 
rravroKparopa*  Kai  c is  Kvpiov  * Irjcrovv 
Xpurrov  rov  mbv  avrov , rbv  c£  avrov 
7T pb  TTcivroiv  rS>v  al&vcoy  ycycvv/jpcvov  ' 
Ocov  \6yov,  bt  ov  ra  irdvra  cycvcro , 
ra.  tc  cv  rois  ovpavois,  Kai  ra  ciri  rrjs 
y rjS'  rbv  Karc\66vra  Kai  crapKOdOevra, 
Kai  rraOovr a,  Ka\  dvaardvra,  Kai  dvc\- 
Bovra  els  robs  ovpavovs , Kai  nakiv  epy6- 
pcvov  Kplvai  ((bvras  Kai  vcKpovs.  Kat 
els  to  ayiov  13 pcvpa,  Kai  cis  crapKbs  I 


avaoraaiVy  Kai  cis  fu) rjv  rov  pcWovros 
al&vos , Kai  cis  ftaaiXctav  ovpap&v,  Kai 
cis  play  Ka6o\iKr)v  cKKktjo’lay  rov  Ocov, 
tt)v  drrb  TTcpdrcoy  c<ds  ncpdrcov.  So- 
crat.  Hist.  Eccl . lib.  i.  c.  26. 

70  Textum  ergo  et  fidcs  Antiocheni 
Symboli  liaec  est.  Credo  in  unum  et 
solum  verum  Deum  Patrem  Omnipo- 
tentem,  creatorem  omnium  visibilium 
et  invisibiliiun  creaturarum.  Et  Domi- 
nuin  nostrum  Jesum  Christum,  Filium 
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The  Roman  Creed  is  that  commonly  called  the  Apostles1 
Creed. — u I believe  in  God,  the  Father  Almighty;  and  in  Jesus 
Christ,  his  only-begotten  Son,  our  Lord ; who  was  born  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  was  crucified  under 
Pontius  Pilate,  and  was  buried,  and  the  third  day  rose  again 
from  the  dead,  ascended  into  heaven,  and  sitteth  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  Father,  from  whence  he  shall  come  to  judge  the  quick  and 
the  dead.  And  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  holy  church,  the  remis- 
sion of  sins,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh.  Amen7®.11  For 
full  particulars  respecting  this  venerable  confessioh  of  our  faith, 
the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the  learned  and  well-known  expo- 
sition of  Bishop  Pearson. 

Creed  of  Aquileia. — u I believe  in  God  the  Father,  Almighty, 
invisible  and  impassible.  And  in  Jesus  Christ,  his  only  Son,  our 
Lord,  who  was  born  by  the  Holy  Ghost  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
was  crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate,  and  buried;  lie  descended 
into  hell,  and  the  third  day  rose  again  from  the  dead,  and 
ascended  into  heaven,  and  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father,  whence  he  shall  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead. 
And  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  holy  catholic  church,  the  remission 
of  sins,  and  the  resurrection  of  this  flesh80.11  “ The  descent  into 
hell,11  says  Bingham,  “ is  almost  peculiar  to  this  creed ; for, 
excepting  this  and  the  creed  of  Sirmium  or  Ariminum,  mentioned 
by  Socrates  (lib.  ii.  cap.  37),  this  article  was  not  expressly  men- 
tioned in  any  other  creed  of  this  age  ; though  Ruffinus  thinks  it 


ejus  unigenitum,  et  primogenituin  to- 
tiiis  creatune,  e*  eo  natum  ante  omnia 
srccula,  et  non  factum,  Deum  verum 
ex  Deo  vero,  Homoousion  Patri,  per 
quem  et  saecula  compaginata  sunt  et 
omnia  facta.  Qui  propter  nos  venit  et 
natus  est  ex  'Maria  Virgine,  et  cruci- 
fixus  sub  Pontio  Pilato,  et  sepultus,"et 
tertia  die  resurrexit  secundum  Scrip- 
tural, et  in  coelos  ascendit,  et  iterum 
veniet  judicare  vivos  et  mortuos.  Cas- 
Sian.  de  Incamat . lib.  6. 

79  This  creed  in  Latin  closely  resem- 
bles that  of  Aquileia,  reported  by 
Rufiin,  and  quoted  in  the  next  note. 


80  Credo  in  Deum  Patrem,  Omnipo- 
tentem,  Invisibilem,  et  Impassibilem. 
Et  in  Christum  Jesum,  unicum  Filium 
ejus,  Dominum  nostrum,  qui  natus  est 
de  Spiritu  Sancto  ex  Maria  Virgine, 
crucifixus  sub  Pontio  Pilato,  et  sepul- 
tus,  descendit  ad  inferno.  Tertia  die 
resurrexit  a mortuis,  ascendit  in  coelos, 
sedet  ad  dextram  Patris,  inde  venturus 
est  judicare  vivos  et  mortuos.  Et  in 
Spiritum  Sanctum,  Sanctam  Ecclesiam 
Catholicam,  remissionem  peccatorum, 
hujns  camis  resurrectionem.  Ruf- 
fin, Expos.  Symbol*. 
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was  always  implied  in  the  word  ‘ buried,’  which  he  reckons  of 
the  same  importance.  When  it  first  came  into  the  Roman  creed, 
the  reader  may  find  a particular  account  in  Bishop  Pearson,  who 
speaks  of  it  as  done  about  the  year  600.”  The  article  “life 
everlasting”  was  supposed  to  be  implied  in  that  with  which  the 
creeds  of  Rome  and  Aquileia  conclude,  namely,  “ the  resurrection 
of  the  flesh81.” 

Nicene  Creed. — 1.  As  it  teas  first  published  by  the  Council  of 
Nicwa , a.d.  325. — “ We  believe  in  one  God.  Almighty,  maker  of 
all  things,  visible  and  invisible.  And  in  one  Lord,  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God,  begotten  of  the  Father,  the  only-begotten,  that 
is,  of  the  substance  of  the  Father,  God  of  God,  Light  of  Light, 
very  God  of  very  God ; begotten,  not  made ; of  one  substance 
with  the  Father ; by  whom  all  things  both  in  heaven  and  earth 
were  made  ; who  for  us  men  and  our  salvation  came  down  from 
heaven,  and  was  incarnate,  and  made  man,  and  suffered,  and  the 
third  day  rose  again,  and  ascended  into  heaven,  and  shall  come 
again  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.  And  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 
As  for  those  who  say  there  was  a time  when  the  Son  of  God  was 
not,  or  that  he  did  not  exist  before  he  was  made,  or  that  he  was 
made  out  of  nothing,  or  of  another  substance  or  essence,  or  that 
he  is  created  or  mutable, — the  catholic  and  apostolic  church 
anathematizes  them81.” 


81  In  symbolo  Fidei — post  confes- 
sionem  Trinitatis  et  unitatem  Ecclesiae, 
orane  Christiani  dogmatis  sac  ram  en  turn 
carnis  resurrectione  concluditur.  Hie- 
eon.  Ep.  61  ad  Pammach . — Qua  cor- 
poris resurrectione  facta  a temporis 
conditione  liberali,  mterna  vita  ineffa- 
bili  cliaritate  et  stabilitate  sine  cor- 
ruptione  perfruemur.  August,  de 
Fide  et  Symbolo. 

Bi  TLi(rnvop(V  (Is  ( va  0fo*/,  iraripa 
iravTOKpaTOpa,  iravnov  6paT<bvT(  Kai 
dopdroiy  troirjTrji/.  Kat  (Is  e \va  Kvpiov 
*1 rjcrovv  XpiaTOVt  rbv  viov  roO  GcoC* 
y(WT)6(ura  (K  tov  II arpbs,  povoyadj' 
TOUT  (OTl V (K  TTjS  OVCTiaS  TOV  II ClTpbs, 
Q(bv  (K  0coy  Kai  <f><bs  (K  (puTOS,  Qcbv 


I akrjOivov  (K  Qfov  akrjdtvov-  yewrjBivra 
I ov  iroir)6(VTay  opoovcriou  rw  irarpc  bt 
| ov  rd  iravra  ey/vero,  rd  t(  (v  ra>  o vpavcp 
| Kai  rd  iv  rf}  yfp  At*  fjpas  rovs  avOpdr- 
7 tovs  Kai  bt  a tt)v  T)p(T(pav  auyrrfplau 
| KanXOovra,  Kai  aapK<o6(vrat  Kai  ivav- 
$piQUT)(ravTa.  iraOdvra,  koi  avaardyra 
rf)  Tpirfi  fjpcpQy  dv(\6ovra  ris  rovs  ovpa- 
vovSy  (p\dp(vov  Kp'ivai  ( arvras  Kat  v(K- 
povs.  Kai  (Is  to  ay  toy  irvcvpu.  Tour 
b(  \(yovrasy  bn  rjv  iron  on  ovk  Jjv  Kai 
rrplv  yetvrjOrjvai  ovk  rfir  Kai  bn  ovk 
! bvTuyu  iy(V(TO‘  rj  (£  It t pas  {moardcruos 
rj  ovaius  (j)dcrK0VTas  (l var  rj  Kn<TTovy  rj 
TparroVy  § dXXoicordi'  rbv  viov  rov  0€ou* 
dva6(paTi£(t  rj  dyla  KaOoXtKrj  Kai  diro- 

OToXt/o)  (KKXrjaia. 
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2.  As  completed  by  the  second  general  Council  of  Constants 
nople>  a.  d.  381. — The  council  of  Nicsea  rehearsed  and  expounded 
only  so  much  of  the  former  creeds  as  bore  upon  the  questions 
then  under  debate,  in  connexion  with  Arian  doctrines ; “ leaving 
the  rest,”  says  Bingham,  “to  be  supplied  from  the  former  creeds 
then  generally  received  in  the  church.”  The  creed  which 
received  the  sanction  of  the  second  general  council  of  Constan- 
tinople, was  the  same  as  the  Nicene,  with  the  addition  of  such 
other  articles  as  were  always  used  by  the  church  in  the  inter- 
rogatories of  baptism;  and  is  as  follows: — “ We  believe  in  one 
God  the  Father  Almighty,  maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  of 
all  things  visible  and  invisible.  And  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
the  only-begotten  Son  of  God ; begotten  of  his  Father  before  all 
worlds ; God  of  God,  Light  of  Light,  very  God  of  very  God ; 
begotten,  not  made;  being  of  one  substance  with  the  Father;  by 
whom  all  things  were  made  ; who,  for  us  men  and  our  salvation, 
came  down  from  heaven,  and  was  incarnate  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  was  made  man,  and  was  crucified  for  us 
under  Pontius  Pilate ; he  sufferred  and  was  buried,  and  the  third 
day  he  rose  again  according  to  the  Scriptures,  and  ascended  into 
heaven,  and  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  and  he  shall 
come  again  with  glory  to  judge  both  the  quick  and  the  dead ; 
whose  kingdom  shall  have  no  end.  And  we  believe  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  Lord  and  giver  of  life ; who  proceedeth  from  the 
Father ; who  with  the  Father  and  Son  together  is  worshipped 
and  glorified ; who  spake  by  the  prophets.  And  we  believe  one 
Catholic  and  apostolic  church ; I acknowledge  one  baptism  for 
the  remission  of  sins,  and  I look  for  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
and  the  life  of  the  world  to  come83.”  This  is  the  confession  of 


83  Hiarevopep  els  eva  Oeov,  narepa 
iravTOKparopa,  TrotrjrfjV  ovpavov  xai  y rjs9 
oparap  re  ndvroap  xai  aopar Ken 
els  eva  xvpiov  *1  rjaovv  Xptorov,  r6v  vi6p 
rov  Oeov  t6 p povoyevrj,  rov  etc  rov 
narpds  yewrjBevra  np6  7ruvro)v  tcov 
aloavwv,  <f>£)s  etc  <f>cor6s,  Oeov  d\r)Biv6v 
ex  Oeov  akrjBivov,  yewrjBevra  ov  7roirj- 
Bevra , opoovcriov  rto  Harpt,  bi  ov  ra 


irdvra  eyevero . Tov  bi  17/xa?  robs 
auBpomovs,  teal  bid  rrjv  f}p*repav  ereomp 
piav  xare\B6vra  ex  r&v  ovpavwv,  teal 
(rapKcoBevra  ex  Uvevp aros  ayiov  xai 
M apias  rrjs  napBevov , xai  evavBpomyf- 
aavrw  aravp&Bevra  re  vrrep  rjp£>p  erri 
JJoptIov  IltXarov,  xai  naBovra  xai  ra - 
(ptvra  xai  dvaardvra  tv  rfj  rpirn  rjpepa 
xard  rds  ypaepas*  xai  dve\B6vra  els  rovs 
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faith  which  has  been  admitted  into  our  liturgy,  under  the  name 
of  the  Nicene  creed,  but  with  the  addition  of  u and  the  Son,” 
after  the  words  “ who  proceedeth  from  the  Father;”  an  addition 
made  by  the  Latin  church.  The  first  copies  of  this  creed,  in  the 
council  of  Constantinople,  and  the  councils  of  Ephesus  and 
Chalcedon,  have  only  the  words  “ proceeding  from  the  Father” 
( €K  tov  Ilarpos  itciropevofievov ),  without  any  mention  of  the 
Son:  but  in  the  Latin  councils  the  word  Filioque  is  added; 
as  in  the  first  council  of  Bracara  (a.  d.  411),  and  the  third 
council  of  Toledo  (a.  d.  589),  where  the  Nicreo-Constantino- 
politan  creed  is  recited. 

The  Nicene  creed  was  generally  used  by  the  Eastern 
churches  in  the  administration  of  baptism,  from  the  time  of  its 
publication.  It  was  inserted  in  the  daily  service  of  the  Orieutal 
churches  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  It  appears  to 
have  been  partially  introduced  into  the  daily  service  of  the 
Western  churches  about  the  latter  end  of  the  sixth  century; 
but  this  use  of  it  was  not  fully  admitted  into  the  Roman  churph 
until  the  year  1014;  when,  to  use  the  words  of  Lupus  quoted 
by  Bingham,  the  Roman  church,  since  she  could  not  bring  over 
the  French  and  Spanish  churches  to  her  own  wray,  resolved  at 
last  to  comply  with  their  custom,  that  there  might  be  no  dis- 
agreement between  them. 


Athanasian  Creed. — It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  the  creed 
once  ascribed  to  Athanasius,  and  which  some  even  of  our  own 
old  divines  believed  to  be  his84,  is  the  production  of  some  later 
writer.  It  is  assigned,  for  the  most  part,  to  either  the  fifth  or 
the  sixth  century ; but  it  was  not  generally  admitted  into  the 


ovpavovs , Kai  Ka6e(op(vop  eVc  be(iS> v tov 
irarpbs , Kai  naXiv  (p\6p(vov  pera,  do(rjs 
Kplvai  (Surras  ku\  vfKpovs * ov  tt)s  fiaari- 
\ctas  ovk  etrrai  re  \os.  Kai  els  to  ayiov 
JJvfVfia,  TO  KVplOVy  TO  ((OOKOlbv,  TO  (K 
TOV  IlaTpOS  CKTTOpeVOptVQPi  TO  (TVV  Harp  4 
Kai  vi$  <rvpirpo<TKvvovp(vov  Kai  avvbo£- 
a(6ptvov , to  XaXrjaav  dui  tSjv  irpo<j>rj- 


tS>v  (1$  plav  ay  lap  KaOoXiKrjv  #ccu  ibro- 
aToXiKrfv  €KK\rjalap . 'OpoXoyovpcy  cv 
ftanriapa  (Is  aifxariu  apapriSnr  npocr- 
doKS>p(v  avaoraaiv  v(Kpa>v  Kai  (<dt)p  tov 
psXXovros  alSivos . Aprfv. 

84  Hooker,  for  example;  Ecclesias- 
tical Polity , book  5. 
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offices  of  the  Roman  church  until  the  year  930.  As  a composi- 
tion, therefore,  this  creed  does  not  on  any  account  claim  a place  in 
a list  of  ancient  confessions ; but  as  its  presence  in  the  liturgy  of 
our  own  church  makes  it  an  object  of  interest,  it  appears  neces- 
sary to  take  some  notice  of  it  here;  of  course,  in  a purely 
historical  or  critical  point  of  view  8\ 

The  reasons  which  have  been  adduced  for  not  regarding 
Athanasius  as  the  author  of  this  creed  are  abundant  and 
decisive8*.  Among  them  are  the  following  : — None  of  the  con- 
temporaries of  Athanasius,  nor  any  writer  of  the  following 
century,  attributed  it  to  him.  It  is  not  found  in  the  earliest  and 
best  manuscript  copies  of  his  works.  The  contents  also  plainly 
prove  that  it  could  not  have  been  written  by  him.  It  was 
originally  composed  in  Latin, — a language  in  which  Athanasius 
did  not  write,  and  with  which  it  is  possible  that  he  was,  at  most, 
very  imperfectly  acquainted.  The  word  opoovaio p,  consul - 
stantial , which  in  the  time  of  Athanasius  was  the  token  of 
distinction  between  the  Catholics  and  Arians,  in  their  disputes 
respecting  the  divine  nature,  and  which  was  eagerly  defended  and 
recommended  by  Athanasius  himself,  does  not  occur  in  this 
creed; — an  omission  which  would  be  most  extraordinary,  and 
can  hardly  be  supposed  possible,  in  any  confession  of  this  kind 
really  composed  by  that  father.  On  the  other  hand,  some  expres- 
sions do  occur  in  this  creed,  evidently  relating  to  the  Nestorian 
and  Eutychian  errors,  which  did  not  arise  until  some  time  after 
the  death  of  Athanasius.  The  doctrine  concerning  the  procession 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  Son  as  well  as  from  the  Father, 
(commonly  called  the  doctrine  of  the  double  processsion,)  dis- 
tinctly asserted  in  this  creed,  is  one  which,  however  scriptural 
and  true,  was  not  held  by  the  Eastern  church  in  the  time  of 
Athanasius.  Besides  all  this,  it  is  well  known  that  Athanasius 
and  other  Catholics  of  his  day  strongly  insisted  upon  the  pro- 

85  A confession  of  faith,  really  com-  88  For  the  substance  of  the  following 
posed  by  Athanasius,  is  prefixed  to  the  observations  on  the  Atlianasian  creed, 
Benedictine  edition  of  his  works ; and  I am  indebted  to  Schroeck’s  Kir - 
has  been  inserted  by  Dr.  Routh,  at  the  chengeschichle , Ziceiter  Zeiiraum,  Driites 
end* of  his  Scriptorum  EccUtuuticorum  Buck  ,* — voL  xii.  pp.  143 — 146,  Leipzig . 
Oputcula , voL  ii  1788. 
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priety  of  introducing  no  other  articles  of  faith  whatever  after,  or 
in  addition  to,  those  of  the  Nicene  creed,  relating  to  the  same 
subject.  No  mention  of  the  so-called  Athanasian  creed  is  found 
in  any  author  of  earlier  date  than  the  seventh  century ; and  then 
it  is  mentioned  by  writers  of  the  Latin  church.  A Greek  trans- 
lation was  made  several  centuries  afterwards,  and  received 
various  alterations  and  additions  from  different  hands ; but  the 
creed  has  never  been  admitted  by  the  Greek  church. 

This  confession,  however,  was  published  and  received  as  the 
work  of  Athanasius ; and  under  the  sanction  of  his  name  it 
gained  great  currency  and  respect  in  the  Western  church.  Its 
general  reception,  and  its  own  merits  as  containing  a luminous 
statement  of  the  great  Christian  doctrine  concerning  the  holy  and 
ever  blessed  Trinity  in  Unity,  have  naturally  led  to  many  investi- 
gations and  opinions  respecting  its  real  origin  and  author.  But 
while  critics  have  at  length  universally  agreed  in  refusing  to 
ascribe  it  to  Athanasius,  they  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  with 
precision  from  whose  pen  it  really  did  proceed.  Various  writers 
have  been  named,  with  more  or  less  confidence,  as  having  a claim 
to  the  honour  of  having  given  this  composition  to  the  church. 
G.  J.  Vossius  ( Dissertat . de  Tribus  Symbolis , p.  37 — 55;  Ams- 
terd.  1642)  led  the  way  in  the  critical  investigation  of  this 
subject;  and  succeeded  in  overthrowing  the  conjecture  or  fiction  of 
Baronius,  by  which  it  had  been  pretended  that  this  creed  was 
presented  by  Athanasius  to  the  Roman  bishop  Julius.  After- 
wards it  was  maintained,  with  great  appearance  of  probability, 
by  Quesnel  ( Dissert . xiv.  in  Leonis  M.  opera),  that  the  real 
author  of  the  creed  was  Vigilius,  bishop  of  Thapsus  in  Africa, 
who  may  have  written  it  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  century, 
or  a little  later.  That  bishop  certainly  wrote  several  contro- 
versial pieces  against  heretics,  under  the  borrowed  name  of 
earlier  Fathers,  and  (probably)  of  Athanasius  among  others  ; he 
contended  earnestly  against  the  Arians  and  Eutychians,  against 
whose  errors  this  creed  in  various  places  is  especially  directed ; 
and  he  lived  in  an  age  and  country  which  made  it  perhaps 
necessary  to  conceal  his  name,  from  the  fear  of  persecution. 
Many  critics  have  been  induced  by  these  arguments  to  ascribe 
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the  creed  in  question  to  Vigilius ; but  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  proof  is  far  from  complete,  and  that,  in  fact,  it  warrants  no 
more  than  a conjecture.  Joseph  Antelmy  (in  Nora  de  Symbolo 
Athanas.  Disquisit.  Paris , 1693)  took  great  pains  to  prove  that 
Vincentius  of  Lerins,  a celebrated  monk  who  flourished  in  Gaul 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  was  the  real  author  of  the 
disputed  formulary.  Montfaucon,  who  soon  afterwards  published 
a learned  treatise  on  this  creed,  although  not  entirely  satisfied 
with  the  proofs  offered  in  support  of  this  opinion,  was,  however, 
inclined  to  adopt  it.  Tillemont  ( M&moires , tome  viii.  note  34, 
suv  St.  Athanas.  p.  667),  after  a careful  investigation  of  the 
various  proofs  and  arguments  which  had  been  adduced,  declared 
it  as  his  opinion  that  the  claims  of  the  different  writers  were 
equally  supported,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  decide  positively 
in  favour  of  either  Vigilius  or  Vincentius.  Muratori,  who 
edited  one  of  the  earliest  manuscript  copies  of  the  creed,  and 
appended  to  it  an  exposition  which  was  attributed  to  Venantius 
Fortunatus,  a French  bishop  of  the  sixth  century  (in  Anecdotis 
Latinis , tom.  ii.  p.  212 — 217),  maintained  in  a separate  Disser- 
tation, that  the  said  bishop  was  the  author  of  the  creed  itself, 
(j Dissert,  de  Auctore  Symboli  Quicunque , p.  217 — 231.)  Lastly, 
a celebrated  divine  of  our  own  church,  Dr.  W aterland,  composed 
an  elaborate  Treatise  on  this  subject  (first  published  at  Cam- 
bridge in  the  year  1724,  and  again  with  additions  in  1788),  in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  creed  in  question  was 
really  composed  by  Hilary,  bishop  of  Arles,  in  France,  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century;  but,  like  the  writers  before  men- 
tioned, he  was  unable  to  adduce  any  clear  and  positive  proofs  in 
support  of  his  opinion.  (Waterland,  Critical  History  of  the 
Athanasian  Creed.) 

It  is  likely,  therefore,  that  the  true  author  of  this  creed 
will  always  remain  unknown.  All  that  we  know  concerning  it 
amounts  to  this ; — that  the  creed  is  not  the  work  of  Athanasius, 
although  published,  and  for  a long  time  received,  under  his 
name ; but  that  it  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  some  writer  of  the 
Western  church,  who  flourished  probably  about  the  fifth  or  sixth 
century,  but  whose  name  cannot  be  ascertained. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

OF  PAPTISM  AND  CONFIRMATION. 

§ 1. — Various  Names  or  Appellations  of  Baptism. 

“ Of  the  ancient  names  of  baptism,”  says  Bingham,  “some  were 
taken  frojn  the  internal  and  spiritual  effects  of  it ; others  from 
the  nature  and  substance  of  the  action ; others  from  the  condi- 
tions required  in  the  receivers ; others  from  the  external  circum- 
stances and  rites  observed  in  the  administration.”  (. Antiquities , 
book  xi.  chap.  J,  sect.  1.) 

1.  The  common  appellation,  baptism  (6  fiawTlafios,  to  Pair- 
Ticrfia ),  is  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  action.  According  to 
its  etymology,  it  denotes  immersion  under  water ; and  the  choice 
of  this  term  was  doubtless  made  at  a period  when  the  modern 
practice  of  sprinkling  had  not  been  introduced.  In  the  Old 
Testament,  the  words  /Sa7rra>  and  /Sa7TTt£o>  are  used  in  trans- 
lating the  Hebrew  ^3tp,  tingo,  immergo,  Exod.  xii.  22,  2 Kings 
v.  14;  and  JQD,  submergor,  Psalm  xix.  16,  Lxix.  3,  Jerem. 
xxxviii.  6 ; chald.,  tingo,  to  steep  in  dye,  Dan.  iv.  30,  v.  23  ; 
and  other  such  words,  which  contain  the  idea  of  submersion. 
In  the  New  Testament,  ftdirru  is  used  three  times,  and  fiairrlfyd 
about  thirty  times,  in  the  same  signification. 

2.  The  laver,  or  laver  of  regeneration;  with  reference  to 
Eph.  v.  26;  Tit.  iii.  5. 

3.  The  water  of  life ; Dialog . Justin . M. 

4.  The  fountain,  or  well  (whence  the  English  word  font); 
with  reference  to  Isaiah  xii.  3 ; Rev.  iv.  7,  17 ; xxi.  16. 

5.  The  anointing ; because  the  ceremony  of  confirmation  was 
at  first  immediately  connected  wTith  it. 

6.  The  seal;  with  allusion,  perhaps,  to  Eph.  i.  13;  iv.  30; 
John  iii.  33 ; vi.  27 ; Acts  iv.  27 ; x.  38 ; 1 Cor.  vi.  1 1 ; and 
especially  2 Cor.  i.  21,  22.  This  use  of  the  word  is  taken  from 
the  circumstance,  that  the  stamp  or  impression  of  a seal  upon 
anything  was  regarded  as  a mark  of  property,  or  a token  that  it 
belonged  to  a certain  owner, — namely,  the  person  whose  seal  it 
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bore.  Thus  Gregory  of  Nazianzum  ( Or  at . 40)  calls  baptism  the 
seal  and  sign  of  sovereignty,  or  the  token  that  the  baptized 
person  was  subject  to  the  dominion  and  governance  of  God,  and 
lived  to  obey  his  will.  (Tertull.  Apolog . c.  21 ; De  Spectac. 
iv.  24;  Hermes  Past.  lib.  iii.  simil.  9;  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  ii. 
c.  14;  'EvsEB.JIist.  Eccl.  lib.  iii.  c.  23 ; Cyrill.  Hierosol.  Catech. 

i.  3;  xvii.  35.)  * 

7.  Light,  or  illumination,  {<jxonapbs^  <f>d>Ti<rp,a,  sometimes 

to  illuminatio;  sacramentum  illuminationis,  or  illustra- 

tionis,  lux  mentis,  oculorum,  &c.);  on  account  of  the  instruction 
in  the  Christian  religion  which  was  given  to  the  candidates  for 
baptism  before  they  were  admitted  to  the  sacred  ordinance. 

8.  The  following  terms  (which  are  of  frequent  occurrence) 
apply  to  baptism  considered  as  a sacrament,  or  sacred  mystery, 
and  as  part  of  the  system  of  secret  instruction: — pvarrfplov  (arca- 
num, sacramentum) ; reXetcoa^  or  reXerr)  (perfectio,  completion 
of  preparatory  instruction) ; pvrjais  (initiatio) ; pvaraywyla 
(introduction  to  the  mysteries) ; avpfioXov  (tessera,  mark  of  hos- 
pitality, passport);  <rvpf3oXov  (TCDTrjpuoSes,  or  rijs  crcorrfpia 9,  and 
avpjSoXov  tou  ayiaapov  (token  of  salvation  or  sanctification). 
When  the  practice  of  infant-baptism  had  generally  obtained, 
these  appellations  were  still  retained,  but  in  a metaphysical  sense; 
baptism  being  regarded  as  an  admission  into  the  covenant  of 
grace. 

9.  Many  other  terms  were  applied  to  baptism,  descriptive  of 
its  end  or  efficacy.  Among  these  the  following  are  of  the  most 
frequent  occurrence. 

i.  Indulgentia,  sacramentum  indulgentise,  divina  indulgentia; 
because  remission  of  sins  was  connected  with  this  ordinance. 

ii.  Absolutio,  or  sacramentum  absolutionis  et  remissionis 
pcccatorum  (Augustin.  De  Baptism . lib.  v.  c.  21);  for  the  same 
reason. 

iii.  Mors  peccatorum  (in  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  and  other 
writers) ; with  allusion  to  the  doctrine  conveyed  in  Rom.  vi.  4 ; 
Col.  ii.  12. 

iv.  Gratia  (%d/u 9,  %a/H<7/*a),  and  donum  gratis;  baptism 
being  regarded  as  a pledge  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  the 
grace  of  God. 
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v.  Atopov,  donum,  the  gift  (Gregor.  Naz.  Orat . 40;  oonf. 
Basil.  M.  Horn,  13,  de  Baptism .) 

vi.  >\a/cnjpiov ; baptism  being  regarded  as  a preservative 
against  the  artifices  and  power  of  evil  spirits. 

vii.  \E</>o8w>i',  viaticum ; t.  0.,  the  necessary  provision  for  the 
journey  of  life. 

viii.  IlaXiyyeveala  (regenerate),  n ati vitas  spirituals ; because 
when  any  one  becomes  a Christian,  he  enters  upon  a real  and  new 
spiritual  life. 

ix.  XwTrjpia  (salus,  salvation);  Vita,  life ; Virtutum  via, 

the  way  to  virtue;  rrpos  Qeov,  conveyance  to  God; 

EiaoSos  ttj9  £arrj9  atwviov , entrance  upon  eternal  life;  * Ap 
erepov  fiLov,  beginning  of  another  life;  'TioQeaia,  adoption  of 
sons;  "EvSvfia  a^Oapalas,  putting  on  of  immortality;  Cselestis 
regni  comparatio,  attainment  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven;  Sacra- 
mentum  novae  vitre,  sacrament  of  a new  life ; Innocentiae  portus, 
gate  of  innocence ; lavacrum  natalis  novi,  laver  of  the  new  birth. 

10.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Epiphanius,  and  other  writers,  gave  to 
this  sacrament  the  name  of  circumcision,  or  the  great  circumci- 
sion, as  having  succeeded  to  circumcision  properly  co  called,  or 
having  been  prefigured  by  the  J ewish  ordinance.  The  analogy 
between  these  two  ordinances  is  noted  in  the  New  Testament ; 
and  was  frequently  referred  to  by  the  apostolical  fathers. 

Ecclesiastical  writers  frequently  bring  together  many  various 
names  and  epithets  of  baptism  in  their  descriptions  of  the  nature 
and  efficacy  of  the  sacrament.  (Clem.  Alex.  Pccdag.  lib.  i.  c.  6; 
Cyrill.  Hieuosol.  Procatech.  sect.  16;  Gregor.  Naz.  Orat,  40; 
Optat.  Milev.  de  Schism.  Bon.  lib.  v.) 

§ 2. — Persons  Baptized. 

The  general  adoption  of  the  practice  of  infant-baptism  has  so  far 
affected  the  regulations  of  the  church  concerning  the  qualifications 
and  admission  of  candidates  for  this  sacred  ordinance,  that  what 
was  formerly  the  rule  in  these  respects  has  become  the  exception. 
The  institutions  of  the  church  during  the  first  five  centuries  con- 
cerning the  preparations  for  baptism,  and  all  the  laws  and  rules 
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which  existed  during  that  period  relating  to  the  acceptance  or 
rejection  of  candidates,  necessarily  fell  into  disuse  when  the  bap- 
tism of  infants  was  not  only  permitted,  but  enjoined  as  a duty, 
and  almost  universally  observed.  The  old  rule  which  prescribed 
caution  in  the  admission  of  candidates,  and  a careful  preparation 
for  the  rite,  was  applicable  for  the  most  part  only  to  Jewish, 
heathen,  and  other  proselytes,  after  the  sixth  century.  In  modern 
practice,  all  the  discipline  which  was  formerly  connected  with 
baptism  belongs  to  the  rite  of  confirmation. 

It  appears,  by  the  testimony  of  the  earliest  Christian  writers, 
that  the  church  at  first  regarded  all  persons,  without  any  restric- 
tion as  to  nation,  sex,  or  age,  as  capable  of  baptism.  And  it 
is  evident  that  children  were  not  excluded  from  a participation  in 
this  rite,  from  a celebrated  passage  of  Irenasus1,  as  well  as  from 
allusions  to  the  prevailing  practice  of  the  church  in  the  writings 
of  Tertullian,  (who  disapproved  of  infant-baptism,)  and  Cyprian, 
as  well  as  from  the  controversy  which  arose  on  the  subject  in  the 
African  church.  But,  although  from  a very  early  period  high 
notions  were  entertained  respecting  the  supernatural  powers  and 
efficacy  of  baptism,  and  this  sacrament  was  supposed  to  imprint  an 
indelible  character  upon  the  soul,  the  church  did  not  lose  sight 
of  its  moral  tendency  and  virtue,  or  cease  to  regard  it  as  an 
important  branch  of  discipline.  And,  accordingly,  the  standing 
rule  of  baptizing  all  applicants  was  subject  to  certain  limitations 
and  exceptions.  Such  were  the  following : — 

It  was  enacted,  that  none  but  the  living  should  be  baptized : 
— a law  which  intimates  that  a practice  of  baptizing  the  dead 


1 Magistcr  ergo  existens  magistri 
quoque  habebat  OL'tatem,  non  reprobans 
nee  supergrediens  hominem : neque 
solvens  snam  legem  in  se  humani  ge- 
neris, sed  omnem  setatem  sane tifi cans 
per  illam,  qua)  ad  ipsam  erat  similitu- 
dinem.  Omnes  enim  venit  per  semet- 
ipsum  salvare,  omnes  inquam,  qui  per 
eum  renascuntur  in  Deum,  infantes  et 
parvulos,  et  pueros,  et  juvenes,  et  se- 
niores.  Ideo  per  omnem  venit  setatem 
et  iuf&ntibus  infans  factus  est,  sancti- 


ficans  infantes,  in  parvulis  parvulus 
sanctificans  hanc  ipsam  habentes  oota- 
tem,  simul  et  exemplum  Ulis  pietatis 
effectus  et  justitiso  et  subjectionis. 
Sic  et  senior  in  senioribus,  ut  sit  per- 
fectus  magister  in  omnibus  non  solum 
secundum  expositionem  veritatis,  sed 
secundum  setatem  sauctificans  simul  et 
seniores  exemplum  ipsis  quoque  fiens  : 
deinde  et  usque  ad  mortem  pervenit, 
ut  sit  primogenitn  ex  mortuis.  Irb- 
N.vus  Ado . Hares,  lib.  ii.  c.  22. 
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must  have  been,  more  or  less,  extensively  introduced.  Such  a 
practice  indeed  existed  in  the  African  church  in  the  fourth 
century,  as  appears  from  a prohibition  of  the  third  Council  of 
Carthage,  (can.  5,)  a.  d.  397.  Philastrius  ( dt  Hare*,  ci  2)  says, 
that  the  Cataphrygians  or  Montanists  were  in  the  habit  of  bap- 
tizing the  dead ; but,  if  this  be  true,  it  must  relate  only  1 6 the 
Hyper- Mon tariists,  for  we  know  that  it  would  hot  have  been 
tolerated  by  Tertullian.  It  appears  that  this  superstitious  prac- 
tice was  not  unknown  in  other  countries.  (Greoor.  NaZ.  Orat. 
40,  de  Bapt.) 

To  this  practice  may  be  referred  also  the  vicarious  baptism 
of  the  living  for  the  dead,  which  obtained  among  various  sects, 
especially  the  Marcionites,  and  was  severely  Reproved  by  many 
of  the  Fathers.  Tertullian  speaks  of  it  as  a vain  practice,  intro- 
duced in  imitation  of  a heathen  rite.  (Adv.  Marcion.  lib.  v. 
c.  10.)  The  practice  of  the  Marcionites,  in  this  particular,  is 
thus  represented  by  Chrysostom  ( Bom . 40,  in  1 Cor.) : — tc  When 
a Catechumen  dies,  they  conceal  a living  person  under  the  bed 
of  the  departed.  Then  they  stand  before  the  bed,  and  ask  tho 
dead  person  whether  or  not  he  is  willing  to  be  baptized ! Instead 
of  the  dead,  who  is  unable  to  answer,  the  person  under  the  bed 
replies  in  tho  affirmative.  Hereupon  they  baptize  him  instead 
of  the  deceased ; and  thus  make  quite  a farce  of  the  whole  matter. 
Such  power  has  Satan  over  the  minds  of  foolish  men ! And  if 
you  complain  of  this  transaction,  they  appeal  to  the  words  of  the 
apostle  I^aul,  who  speaks  of  being  ‘baptized  for  the  dead.’  (1 
Cor.  xv.  29.)”  The  author  then  proceeds  to  show  that  this 
passage  does  not  sanction  the  practice  of  which  he  complains. 
Epiphanius  also  ( Hceres . xxviii.  c.  6)  alludes  to  the  same  subject, 
and  explains  the  expression  of  St.  Paul  as  containing  reference  to 
the  practice  of  baptizing  any  Catechumens  who  may  be  near 
death,  without  waiting  for  the  completion  of  their  term  of  proba- 
tion and  preparation.  Theodoret  and  other  writers  agree  in  this 
interpretation. 

There  is  no  trace  of  a custom  of  administering  baptism  to  the 
offspring  of  imperfect  or  monstrous  births,  in  the  early  church ; 
the  first  prohibition  on  this  subject  is  as  late  as  the  thirteenth 
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century.  ( Concil . Colon . a.  d.  1281,  c.  4;  Cone . Leod . a.  d.  1287, 
c.  2;  Cone . Trevir.  ad.  1310,  c.  114.) 

It  was  a matter  of  debate  in  the  ancient  church,  whether  or 
not  baptism  ought  to  be  administered  to  persons  possessed  with 
evil  spirits,  idiots,  and  the  like.  The  rule  which  obtained  in 
this  case  appears  to  have  excluded  such  persons  from  baptism 
until  they  were  healed  of  their  malady,  although,  in  the  mean 
time,  they  were  allowed  to  attend  the  preaching  of  the  Word  and 
public  prayers,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  exorcists,  and 
were  ranked  in  the  first  class  of  catechumens.  Cyprian  ( Ep . 69, 
Ad  Magn.)  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  baptism  availed  to  the 
expulsion  of  evil  spirits ; but  he  appears  not  to  have  sanctioned 
the  administration  of  the  rite,  except  in  the  case  of  sickness  or 
great  bodily  weakness.  Almost  all  ancient  regulations  on  this 
subject  permitted  baptism  to  take  place  at  the  approach  of  death. 
(Const.  Apost . lib.  viii.  c.  32 ; Cone . IUiber.  a.  d.  305j  c.  37 ; 
Cone.  Araus . 1,  a.  d.  441,  c.  15.) 

But  the  strongest  proof  of  the  fact  that  Energumens  were 
sometimes  baptized  lies  in  the  circumstance  that  wo  read  of 
instances  in  which  they  were  admitted  to  partake  of  the  Lord’s 
supper.  (Timoth.  Alex.  Respons.  c.  3;  Cassian.  Collat.  lib.  vii. 
c.  30.) 

A question  arose  also  concerning  the  baptism  of  the  dumb. 
This  was  usually  decided  in  the  affirmative ; the  principles  which 
applied  to  the  baptism  of  infants  and  the  sick  being  supposed  to 
apply  to  this  case.  Assent  to  the  usual  interrogations  was  either 
given  by  signs  from  the  dumb  person  himself,  or  in  the  words  of 
others  on  his  behalf*. 

Compulsory  baptism  was  not  countenanced  by  the  early 
church8,  although  it  was  afterwards  practised  to  a considerable 

2 Subito  obmutescens,  prout  status  | inferro.  Cui  enim  vult  Dens,  miscre- 
ejusest,baptizariautpcDnitentiametiam  j tur,  et  quern  vult,  indurat.  Non  enim 
acciperc  potest,  si  voluntatis  pneteritae  ! tales  inviti  salvendi  sunt,  sed  volentes, 
testimonium  aliorum  verbis  liabet,  ant  j ut  integra  sit  forma  justiti®.  Sicut 
prrcsentis  in  suo  nutu.  Cone . Araus.  enim  homo  proprii  arbitrii  voluntato 
a.  d.  441,  can.  12.  | serpen ti  obediens  periit,  sic  vocante 

8 Do  Jud®is  pnecipit  sancta  synodus,  gratia  Dei,  propria)  mentis  conversione 
nemini  deinceps  ad  credendum  vim  j homo  quisque  credendo  salvatur.  Ergo 
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extent  during  the  middle  ages.  (Gregor.  Turon.  Hist.  Franc . 
lib.  vi.  c.  17 ; Caroli  Magni  Capital, . 3,  a.  d.  769.)  The 
Emperor  Constantine  did  indeed  compel  his  soldiers  to  receive 
baptism ; and  this  transaction  is  mentioned  by  Theodoret  (Hist. 
Eccl.  lib.  iii.  c.  3),  with  some  degree  of  approbation.  But  the 
practice  does  not  appear  to  have  become  by  any  means  prevalent 
before  the  sixth  or  seventh  century.  Augustin  (He  Gratia  et 
Libero  Arbitrio , c.  22)  speaks  with  approbation  of  the  custom  of 
baptizing  the  children  of  heathen  parents,  whenever  opportunity 
might  occur,  and  in  what  manner  soever,  by  divine  providence, 
the  means  of  conferring  this  benefit  may  have  been  given  to 
believers. 

It  was  enacted,  as  early  as  the  fourth  century,  that  baptism 
should  be  administered  in  cases  where  any  doubt  might  exist  as 
to  the  fact  of  its  having  been  previously  administered.  And  this 
regulation  was  continued  and  confirmed  at  later  periods.  (Cone. 
Carthag . 4,  a.  d.  398-99,  can.  6 ; Leo  Mag.  Ep.  90,  92,  ad 
Rustic.  c.  J6;  Gregor.  II.,  Ep.  1,  ad  Bonif.;  Cone.  Worm.  a.  d. 
868,  c.  70;  Cone.  Londin.  a.  d.  1200,  c.  3.) 

In  general,  the  early  church  was  so  far  averse  from  anything 
like  compulsion  in  the  administration  of  baptism,  that  the  free 
will  and  consent,  or  rather  the  request  or  petition,  of  the  reci- 
pients was  required  as  a condition  on  their  parts.  Hence,  the 
name  Competentes  was  applied  to  catechumens  and  candidates  for 
baptism.  In  the  case  of  infants,  the  consent  and  request  of 
their  parents  or  relatives  was  regarded  as  their  own,  until  they 
arrived  at  years  of  discretion,  when  an  opportunity  was  afforded 
them  of  confirming  their  covenant  by  a voluntary  act. 

Certain  classes  of  persons  were  excluded  by  the  ancient 
church  from  the  privilege  of  baptism.  Such  were — 

1.  Artists  or  others,  who  made  images  of  idols,  or  manufac- 
tured any  other  articles  for  the  purposes  of  superstition,  or 
heathen  worship.  (Const.  Apost.  lib.  viii.  c.  32 ; Tertull.  He 
Idololat.  c.  11 ; He  Spectac.  c.  22 ; adv.  Hermog.  c.  7.) 

2.  Stage-players,  and  all  persons  whose  services  were  hired 

non  vi,  sed  liberi  arbitrii  facilitate,  nt  I tius  impellendi.  Cone.  ToUtan.  4,  a.  d. 
convertantur,  suadendi  sunt,  non  po-  I 633,  can.  56. 
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for  public  amusements.  (Cone.  Ittiber.  c.  62 ; Cone.  Carthag . 3, 
c.  35 f;  Tertcll.  De  Spectac.  c.  22;  Conf.  Cyprian.  Ep . 61; 
Augustin.  De  Civ.  Dei.  ii.  14.) 

3.  Other  persons  who  were  addicted  to  theatrical  exhibitions, 
hunting,  racing,  wrestling,  and  other  diversions  of  that  kind. 
This  prohibition  is  found  only  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions , 
and  the  writings  of  Tertullian. 

4.  Gladiators,  wrestlers,  and  others  of  the  like  professions. 
(Const.  Apost.  8,  c.  32;  Cone.  Arelat.  1,  c.  4;  Hieron.  Vit.  Hilar. 
c.  13.) 

5.  Astrologers,  augurs,  diviners,  conjurers,  and  others  who 
made  a trade  of  superstitious  pretensions,  or  practices.  (Cone. 
Laodic.  c.  36;  Cone.  Trull,  c.  61;  Chrysost.  Horn.  13,  in  Ep. 
ad  Ephes.;  Horn.  8,  in  Ep.  ad  Coloss.;  Horn.  6,  adv.  Jud.; 
Basil.  M.  in  Ps.  47.) 

6.  Courtezans,  dancers,  public  singers,  or  musicians ; persons 
who  were  guilty  of  concubinage  or  polygamy  were  sometimes 
excluded.  (Const.  Apost.  8,  32;  Cone.  Tolet.  1,  c.  17.) 

7.  It  has  been  asserted,  on  the  authority  of  the  twelfth  canon 
of  the  Nicene  Council,  that  soldiers  were  not  admitted  to  baptism 
in  the  early  church.  But  Grotius  and  others  have  sufficiently 
shown,  that  this  regulation  extended  only  to  particular  cases,  and 
to  those  soldiers  in  the  army  of  Licinius  who  apostatized  to 
idolatry.  The  Apostolical  Constitutions  mention  only  the  exclu- 
sion of  such  soldiers  as  may  have  been  guilty  of  unjust  violence, 
robbery,  or  the  like  crimes. 

All  these  persons  were  denied  the  privilege  of  baptism  as  long 
as  they  should  continue  to  follow  those  occupations,  or  modes  of 
life,  against  which  tho  rules  were  directed.  But  they  were 
admissible,  in  tho  same  way  as  others,  upon  a renunciation  of  the 
prescribed  pursuits,  (Cone.  Ittiber.  c.  62 ; Cone.  Carthag.  3,  35 ;) 
that  is  to  say,  they  could  be  received  as  catechumens  or  proba- 
tionary candidates.  The  term  of  the  catechumenate,  as  fixed  in 
the  Apostolical  Constitutions , was  three  years;  but  this  term 
was  shortened  in  cases  of  necessity,  or  upon  urgent  occasions. 

The  reason  of  these  prohibitions  lay  in  the  immoral,  aud 
even  idolatrous,  tendency  of  the  practices  which  they  tended  to 
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denounce.  With  respect  to  the  actors  in  public  games  and 
theatres,  the  church  was  scarcely  more  severe  than  the  Roman 
laws;  although  the  evils  to  which  they  ministered  were  more 
directly  opposed  to  the  laws  and  spirit  of  the  Gospel  than  to  any 
civil  constitution.  “ Tertullian  observes,”  says  Bingham,  <c  that 
they  who  professed  these  arts  were  noted  with  infamy,  degraded 
and  denied  many  privileges,  driven  from  court,  from  pleading, 
from  the  senate,  from  the  order  of  knighthood,  and  all  other 
honours  iti  the  Roman  city  and  commonwealth.  (De  Spectac. 
c.  22.)  Which  is  also  confirmed  by  St.  Austin,  who  says,  that 
no  actor  was  ever  allowed  to  enjoy  the  freedom  or  any  other  ho- 
nourable privilege  of  a citizen  of  Rome.  (De  Cte.  Dei . lib.  ii.  c.  1 4.) 
Therefore  since  this  was  so  infamous  and  scandalous  a trade  eveti 
among  the  heathen,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  church  would  admit 
none  of  this  calling  to  baptism,  without  obliging  them  first  to  bid 
adieu  to  so  ignominious  a profession.  To  have  done  otherwise, 
would  have  been  to  expose  herself  to  reproach,  and  to  have  given 
occasion  to  the  adversary  to  blaspheme ; if  men  of  such  lewd  and 
profligate  practices  had  been  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the 
ehurch,  who  were  excluded  from  the  liberties  of  the  city  and  the 
honours  of  the  commonwealth.  The  learned  Hieronymus  Mer- 
curialis,  in  his  discourse  De  Arte  Gymnastica , (lib.  i.  cap.  3,  p. 
12,)  observes,  that  c the  several  sorts  of  heathen  games  and  plays 
were  instituted  upon  a religious  account,  in  honour  of  the  gods ; 
and  men  thought  they  were  doing  a grateful  thing  to  them, 
whilst  they  were  engaged  in  such  exercises.'’  Therefore  a Christ- 
ian could  not  be  present  at  them  as  a spectator,  without  partaking 
in  some  measure  of  the  idolatry  of  them.  Besides,  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  barbarity  and  cruelty,  as  well  as  lewdness  and 
profaneness,  committed  in  many  of  them,  whieh  it  did  not 
become  a Christian  eye  to  behold  with  pleasure  and  approbation. 
. . . For  these  reasons  the  ancient  canons  and  fathers  are  so 

severe  in  their  invectives  against  all  theatrical  exercises,  not  only 
in  the  actors,  but  also  in  the  spectators,  declaring  them  to  be 
incompatible  with  the  piety  and  purity  of  a Christian  life.  And 
upon  this  account  men  were  obliged  to  renounce  them  before 
they  could  be  admitted  to  baptism.”  (Antiq.  book  xi.  chap.  5, 
§ 6,  9.) 
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CHAP.  II.J 

In  the  case  of  infant  baptism,  those  who  were  disqualified 
for  the  reception  of  the  rite  in  their  own  persons  were  not 
admitted  as  sponsors. 

§ 3.— Ministers  op  Baptism. 

Notwithstanding  the  importance  which  has  always  been  attached 
to  baptism,  as  the  rite  of  admission  to  the  Christian  church,  the 
performance  of  this  rite  has  not  been  made  the  peculiar  office  of 
any  minister  in  the  church.  It  was  indeed  the  special  office  of 
John,  the  forerunner  of  our  Lord,  to  baptize;  he  baptized  as  a 
messenger  preparing  the  way  of  the  Lord;  but  when  the 
Messiah  had  himself  entered  on  his  public  ministry,  John 
declared  that  his  mission  had  come  to  an  end.  (John  iii.  30.) 

Our  Lord  received  baptism  at  the  hands  of  John,  declaring 
that  it  became  him  thus  to  fulfil  all  righteousness.  He  after- 
wards appointed  the  same  rite  as  the  mode  of  admission  into  the 
Christian  church ; but  we  are  expressly  told,  that  he  44  himself 
baptized  not,  but  his  disciples.'*1  (John  iv.  2.)  A tradition  exists, 
in  opposition  to  this  statement,  that  our  Saviour  baptized  St. 
Peter,  and  that  Peter,  having  baptized  Andrew,  James,  and 
John,  those  disciples  administered  the  holy  rite  to  the  others; 
but  this  tradition,  although  admitted  by  some  Roman  Catholic 
writers,  rests  upon  no  good  foundation.  It  is  recorded  in  a 
spurious  work,  attributed  to  Clement  of  Alexandria,  ( Hypotypos . 
lib.  v.,)  and  is  mentioned  on  the  authority  of  Evodius  in  Nice- 
phorus.  {Hut.  Eccl.  lib.  ii.  c.  3.) 

In  some  Cases  of  baptism  recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  we 
find  that  the  rite  was  performed  under  the  sanction,  and  by  the 
immediate  order,  of  the  apostles.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  we 
have  no  account  of  the  administration  of  baptism  by  an  apostle. 
Even  on  occasion  of  the  baptism  of  nearly  three  thousand  converts 
at  once,  recorded  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  Acts,  no  intimation 
is  given  that  the  apostle  who  was  present  officiated;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  Ceremony  was  performed 
by  any  one  individual.  And  in  the  history  of  the  baptism  of 
Cornelius  and  Jiis  family,  it  is  observable  that  St.  Peter  did  not 
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himself  baptize  the  new  converts,  but  only  gave  orders  for  the 
performance  of  the  rite.  He  “ commanded  them  to  be  baptized 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord”  (Acts  x.  48). 

In  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (i.  13 — 17),  St.  Paul 
expressly  describes  the  administration  of  baptism  as  a subordinate 
office  in  the  church.  The  distinction  which  the  apostle  draws  in 
that  chapter  between  the  works  of  preaching  and  baptizing 
appears  also  in  the  practice  of  the  apostle  Peter  in  the  chapter 
just  quoted.  If  we  compare  verses  36  and  48,  we  find  that  the 
former  represents  St.  Peter  as  more  immediately  concerned  with 
the  work  of  “ preaching  peace  by  Jesus  Christ while,  as  has 
been  already  observed,  he  assigned  to  others  the  task  of  baptizing 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Perhaps  St.  Paul  had  this  circum- 
stance in  his  mind  while  he  was  writing  to  the  Corinthians ; a 
supposition  which  is  in  some  degree  borne  out  by  the  previous 
reference  to  St.  Peter,  in  1 Cor.  i.  12. 

On  the  whole,  we  learn  from  the  New  Testament  the  follow- 
ing particulars: — 1.  That  our  Lord  did  not  himself  baptize,  but 
that  he  intrusted  his  apostles  and  disciples  with  the  administra- 
tion of  this  rite.  2.  That  the  apostles,  although  they  adminis- 
tered baptism  sometimes,  did  not  however  do  this  always,  or 
regularly,  but  committed  the  office  to  others.  3.  It  cannot  be 
determined  whether  other  persons,  either  ministers  or  laymen, 
were  allowed  to  baptize  without  a special  commission.  4.  Philip 
the  deacon  baptized  in  Samaria  men  and  women,  Simon  Magus, 
and  the  Ethiopian  eunuch,  (Acts  viii.  12,  13,  38,)  without 
having  received  any  special  commission,  so  far,  at  least,  as 
appears  in  the  history.  He  appears  therefore  to  have  received 
his  authority  to  baptize,  at  the  ordination  recorded  in  Acts  vi. 
3—7. 

Justin  Martyr,  in  his  description  of  baptism,  says  nothing 
concerning  the  persons  by  whom  the  rite  was  performed.  But 
in  speaking  of  the  Lord’s  supper  immediately  afterwards,  lie 
expressly  ascribes  the  administration  of  this  sacrament,  as  well  as 
the  exposition  of  Holy  Scripture,  to  the  president  of  the  brethren, 
or  the  bishop.  And  hence  it  appears  probable,  to  say  the  least, 
that  in  his  time  baptism  was  not  administered  by  the  chief  officer 
of  the  church. 
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But  we  learn  by  repeated  testimonies  that  after  the  second 
century  the  bishop  was  regarded  as  the  regular  minister  of 
baptism.  In  an  epistle  of  Ignatius  {ad  Smym .)  we  find  it  laid 
down  as  a maxim,  that  it  was  not  lawful  either  to  baptize  or  to 
administer  the  Lord’s  Supper,  without  the  bishop  tov 

imaKoirov)  ; an  expression  which  implies,  at  least,  the  necessity 
of  the  bishop’s  sanction.  Tertullian  {Be  Bapt . c.  17)  says 
expressly  that  the  right  of  administering  baptism  is  vested  in  the 
bishop,  and  then,  by  his  permission,  in  the  presbyters  and  deacons. 
His  words  are,  “ Baptismum  dandi  habet  jus  summus  sacerdos, 
qui  est  episcopus;  deliinc  presbyteri  et  diaconi,  non  [tamen  sine 
episcopi  auctoritate  propter  ecclesiae  honorem;  quo  salvo,  salva 
pax  est.”  He  adds,  “ Alioquin  etiam  laicis  jus  est,”  but 
advises  that  this  power  should  be  executed  with  a certain  degree 
of  modesty  and  reserve,  and  only  in  cases  of  necessity.  But 
women  could  not  be  permitted  to  baptize.  In  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions  (lib.  iii.  c.  11)  the  right  of  administering  baptism 
is  denied  to  readers,  singers,  and  other  inferior  officers  of  the 
church,  and  is  accorded  “only  to  bishops  and  presbyters,  the 
deacons  assisting  them”  {fiovois  iTriaKOTrots^  teal  irpeafivTipots, 
i%v7rT)p€Tovp,6V(ov  airrois  ra>v  Suucivwv) ; bishops  and  presbyters 
being  in  this  passage  placed  on  an  equality,  and  the  deacons 
regarded  as  inferior  to  the  higher  order.  Other  testimonies  on 
this  subject  may  be  found  in  the  note  below4.  After  the  sixth 
century,  the  presbyter  was  considered  the  ordinary  minister  of 
baptism.  We  have  no  genuine  record  of  the  administration 

sitatem  dicuntur  exensati,  nee  poetea 
in  securitate  commiasum.  Synod,  Ho- 
man, ad  Gall,  Epitc . can.  7 ed.  Hard, — 
Neque  coram  episcopo  licere  presby- 
teris  in  Baptisterium  introire,  nec  prse- 
sente  autistite  infan tem  tingere  ant 
signare.  Cone,  Hispal.  2,  a.d,  619. — 
Omnes  presbyteri,  qui  in  parochia  sunt, 
sub  potestate  episcopi  esse  debent,  et 
de  eorum  ordine  nullus  Presbyter  prae- 
sumat  in  ilia  parochia  baptizare,  nec 
missas  celebrare,  sine  jussione  episcopi, 
in  cujus  parochia  est.  Cone,  Fern,  a.  d. 
756,  Capital,  Reg,  Franc,  t.  i. 


4 Sine  episcopi  jussione  neque  pres- 
byter neque  diaconus  jus  habet  bapti- 
zandi,’ quod  frequenter,  si  tamen  ne- 
cessitas  cogat,  scimus  etiam  laicis  licere. 
Hie ron.  Dial,  adv,  Lucif.  c.  4. — Re- 
liquis  vero  temporibus,  ubi  aegritudinis 
necessitas  consequi  unumquemque  com- 
pellit,  specialiter  presbytero  licentia 
est,  per  salutaris  aquas  gratiam  dare 
indulgentiam  peccatorum,  quoniam  et 
munus  ipsi  licet  causa  mundationis 
offerre ; diaconis  vero  nulla  licentia 
invenitur  esse  concessa,  sed  quod  se- 
mel  forte  contigit  usurpare,  per  neces- 
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of  this  office  by  monks  before  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh 
century. 

Justin  Martyr  (ApoL  1,  c.  61)  speaks  of  a certain  prepara- 
tion for  the  administration,  as  well  as  for  the  reception,  of  bap- 
tism; the  prayers  and  fasting  of  the  officiating  minister  being 
represented  as  concurrent  with  the  same  exercises  on  the  part  of 
the  candidates.  The  clergy  may  perhaps  have  made  the  6ame 
preparation  for  the  solemn  and  public  administration  of  baptism 
as  for  the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  supper. 

We  find  no  express  injunction  in  any  early  documents  con- 
cerning the  vestment  of  the  minister  officiating  at  baptism ; but 
it  appears  to  be  presupposed  that  he  was  clothed  in  white  (Hieron. 
adt.  Pelag . lib.  i.)  as  the  candidates  themselves  were. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  lay-baptism  was  treated  as  valid 
by  the  laws  and  practice  of  the  early  church ; but  it  is  equally 
certain  that  this  practice  was  only  permitted,  as  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule,  in  cases  of  emergency. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  third  century,  a controversy 
arose  between  the  churches  of  Rome  and  Carthage  respecting  the 
validity  of  baptism  by  heretics.  It  was  determined  that  baptism 
administered  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity  {Cone.  Arelat . 1, 
c.  8)  by  any  heretics  or  schismatics,  except  some  who  were 
expressly  named  {Cone.  Nic.  c.  8,  19  ; Cone . Constant . 1,  c.  7 ; 
Cone.  Laodic . c.  7,  8 ; Cone.  Trullan . c.  95),  should  not  be 
repeated.  And  this  decision  was  grounded  upon  the  doctrine 
that  the  efficacy  of  the  sacrament  was  not  affected  by  the  worthi- 
ness or  unworthiness  of  the  officiating  minister,  but  proceeded 
from  the  supernatural  power  of  the  sacrament  itself.  As  a con- 
sequence of  the  establishment  of  this  maxim,  women  were  per- 
mitted to  baptize  in  cases  of  necessity,  after  the  eleventh  century. 
And  by  a decree  of  Innocent  I.  (a.d.  1250)  all  baptism  (in  due 
form),  except  that  of  a man’s  own  self,  was  declared  valid. 

The  celebrated  Athanasius,  when  a boy,  having  baptized 
some  of  his  playfellows  for  their  amusement,  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  church,  the  clergy  of  Alexandria  declared  this  bap- 
tism valid  and  sufficient. 
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§ 4. — Times  op  Baptism. 

The  prevalence  of  infant-baptism  was  instrumental  in  effecting  a 
great  change  in  the  regulations  of  the  church  respecting  the  times 
of  administering  the  rite.  But  it  would  not  be  correct  to  ascribe 
the  whole  of  this  change  to  that  one  cause.  In  the  apostolic 
age  the  majority  of  candidates  for  baptism  were  adults,  although 
children  appear  not  to  have  been  excluded  from  participation  in 
the  rite  ; but  the  administration  of  baptism  was  not  then  limited 
to  any  particular  times  or  seasons.  During  the  second  and  third 
centuries,  certain  periods  were  appointed  (chiefly)  for  the  baptism 
of  adults ; and  these  periods  continued  to  be  observed  after  the 
practice  of  infant-baptism  had  become  general  in  the  course  of 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries.  Only  the  number  of  those  periods 
was  increased,  especially  in  the  west ; a regulation  against  which 
some  bishops  zealously  contended,  as  an  innovation  upon  the 
ancient  practice  of  the  church. 

The  following  is  a chronological  account  of  the  chief  variations 
which  took  place  in  this  particular. 

1.  In  the  apostolic  age,  the  administration  of  baptism  was  not 
in  any  degree  limited  to  time  or  place  (Acts  ii.  41 ; viii.  38  ; ix. 
18,  seq.;  x.  147;  xvi.  33). 

2.  From  the  account  of  Justin  Martyr  nothing  can  be 
determined  with  certainty  respecting  the  time  at  which  baptism 
was  performed ; but  it  would  seem  that  the  administration  of 
this  ordinance  in  his  days  was  a public  and  solemn  act,  capable  of 
being  performed  in  any  assembly  held  for  religious  worship. 
Tertullian  (De  Bapt.  c.  19)  speaks  of  Easter  and  Whitsuntide 
as  the  two  seasons  most  appropriate  to  the  administration  of 
baptism;  but,  instead  of  appealing  to  tradition  or  primitive 
practice,  he  proceeds  to  point  out  the  reasons  by  which  this 
preference  might  be  established.  Other  writers,  however,  refer 
to  an  apostolical  tradition,  and  an  ancient  rule  of  the  church. 
Thus,  Leo  the  Great  ( Epist . 4 ad  Sicil . Ep.)  proclaims'  baptism 
at  the  season  of  Epiphany  to  be  an  innovation,  and  speaks  of 
baptism  at  Easter  as  a custom  derived  from  the  days  of  the 
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apostles.  (See  also  Siricius  Ep.  ad  Himmer . c.  2 ; Socrat.  Hist. 
Eccl.  lib.  i.  c.  5 ; Ambros.  de  Myst . Paschw.  c.  5 ; Augustin. 
Serm.  de  Temp . 160.) 

3.  In  the  sixth  century,  Easter  and  Whitsuntide  were  fixed 
by  the  canons  of  several  councils  as  the  regular  periods  of  bap- 
tism, but  with  an  exception  in  favour  of  cases  of  necessity.  (See 
Cone . Antissiodor . a.d.  578,  c.  18;  Cone . Matiscon.  2,  a.d.  583, 
c.  3.) 

4.  At  these  stated  times,  baptism  was  usually  administered 
during  the  night  preceding  the  great  festivals,  «.  e.  on  the  eves 
of  Easter  and  Whitsuntide ; a practice  which  generally  obtained, 
although  not  enforced  by  any  law.  The  time  in  which  the 
church  regarded  the  Saviour  as  lying  in  the  grave  just  before  his 
resurrection,  appeared  peculiarly  fit  for  the  celebration  of  a sacra- 
ment which  is  typical  of  the  Christian’s  death  unto  sin  and  new 
birth  unto  righteousness,  and  also  instrumental,  in  the  way  of 
divine  appointment,  to  that  happy  change  (see  Rom.  vi.  3)  ; and 
the  illuminations  usual  on  that  night  have  significant  reference 
to  a rite  with  which  spiritual  light  was  so  intimately  connected 
that  the  ordinance  itself  was  distinguished  by  this  very  name 
(f fxoTKTfta , <fxoTi<Tfib 9,  <f>(OTiaTrjpiov ; see  above  sect.  1).  And, 
as  baptism  was  regarded  as  peculiarly  the  sacrament  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  season  of  Whitsuntide  was  deemed  no  less  eligible  for 
its  public  and  general  administration. 

5.  At  an  early  date,  the  Feast  of  Epiphany  was  added  as  a 
third  baptismal  season.  The  day  on  which  our  Lord  received 
baptism  at  the  hands  of  John,  appeared  peculiarly  suited  to  the 
administration  of  this  holy  ordinance.  It  is  probable  that  this 
period  was  not  observed  at  Antioch  or  Constantinople,  from  the 
circumstance  that  Chrysostom,  in  a homily  on  Epiphany,  makes 
no  mention  of  a public  baptism  as  taking  place  at  that  time, 
although  he  speaks  of  the  administration  of  the  Lord’s  supper, 
and  also  takes  occasion  to  point  out  the  difference  between 
Christian  baptism  and  that  of  John.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
appears  from  an  expression  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzum  ( OraL  40), 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  practice  of  observing  Epiphany 
as  a season  for  public  baptism.  We  find  also  traces  of  this 
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observance  in  the  churches  of  Jerusalem  and  Africa.  In  the 
west,  especially  in  Italy  and  France,  it  did  not  meet  with  equal 
approbation. 

In  France  and  Spain  it  was  usual,  at  a very  early  period,  to 
hold  public  baptisms  at  Christmas,  and  on  the  festivals  of  apo- 
stles and  martyrs.  (Cone.  Matiscon . 2,  a.  d.  583,  c.  3 ; Siric.  Ep. 
ad  Himer.  c.  2.) 

But  although  the  periods  above-mentioned,  (especially  the 
first  two,)  were  universally  observed,  we  must  not  suppose  that  it 
was  considered  necessary  to  the  efficacy  or  completeness  of  the 
sacrament  that  baptism  should  be  administered  on  those  occa- 
sions. The  observance  was  not  represented  as  an  institution  of 
Christ  or  his  apostles,  but  as  a becoming  and  useful  regulation ; 
and  many  writers  who  strongly  recommend  the  established 
custom  maintain,  at  the  same  time,  the  doctrine  of  Christian 
liberty  in  this  particular,  and  teach  that  the  grace  of  God  accom- 
panies baptism  administered  at  any  period,  as  well  as  when 
administered  according  to  the  institution  of  the  church.  Thus 
Tertullian,  (De  Bapt . c.  19,)  Caeterum  omnis  dies  Domini  est, 
omnis  hora,  omne  tempus  habile  baptismo,  However , every  day  is 
the  Lord's,  every  hour , every  season  is  Jit  for  baptism.  (See  also 
Basil.  M.  Horn.  13,  Exhortat.  ad  Bapt.\  Chrysost.  Horn.  1,  in 
Act . ; August.  De  Quadrayes . Berm,  vi.) 

After  the  tenth  century,  the  observance  of  stated  seasons  of 
baptism  gradually  fell  into  disuse.  It  was  enacted,  that  children 
should  be  baptized  within  a month  after  their  birth ; or  after 
eight  days  of  age ; or  as  soon  as  possible.  But  a certain  prefer- 
ence for  the  ancient  seasons  remained ; which  was  shown  by  the 
custom  of  baptizing  adults,  and  of  consecrating  water  for  after-use, 
at  those  periods.  And  some  councils  advised  the  deferring  of  the 
baptism  of  infants  until  Easter  or  Whitsuntide,  unless  there 
appeared  to  be  danger  of  their  not  living  so  long. 

The  nocturnal  celebration  of  this  solemnity  having  fallen  into 
discredit  and  disuse,  the  hours  appointed  on  the  chosen  festivals 
were  from  three  till  six  o’clock  in  the  afternoon;  until,  at  a still 
later  period,  baptism  after  midday  was  forbidden.  ( Concil . Colon , 
a.  n.  1549,  c.  14;  Cone . Mogwnt . a.d.  1549,  c.  16 ; Cone . Osna - 
bruff.  a.  d.  1628,  De  Bapt . lib.  xiii.) 
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In  Protestant  churches  no  particular  hour  is  appointed  for 
the  celebration  of  baptism ; but  it  is  ordered,  for  the  most  part, 
that  the  ceremony  shall  take  place  during  divine  worship,  and  in 
presence  of  the  congregation.. 

§ 5. — Place  of  Baptism. 

With  regard  to  the  place  in  which  baptism  was  administered,  it 
will  be  convenient  to  make  our  remarks  with  reference  to  the 
following  three  distinct  periods  in  the  history  of  this  rite. 

Period  1.  The  first  ages  of  Christianity ; in  which  the  place, 
as  well  as  the  time,  of  baptism  was  indifferent. 

Period  2.  The  space  of  time  during  which,  for  the  baptism  of 
adults  with  great  solemnity,  a special  place  was  deemed  neces- 
sary ; when  baptisteries  detached  from  churches  were  built  with 
greater  or  less  splendour. 

Period  8.  In  which,  after  the  prevalence  of  infant-baptism, 
and  the  disuse  of  stated  seasons  for  the  administration  of  this 
sacrament,  baptisteries  had  become  superfluous;  and  churches 
provided  with  fonts  became  the  ordinary  places  of  baptism. 

1.  Period  1.  We  find  no  account  in  the  New  Testament  of 
any  place  having  been  set  apart  for  the  administration  of  baptism. 
John  baptized  in  the  river  Jordan ; and  so  did  the  disciples  of 
Christ.  (John  iii.  22.)  But  baptism  could  be  administered  at 
any  other  river  or  piece  of  water,  as  appears  from  Acts  vii.  86, 
87 ; xvi.  13 — 16,  and  other  passages.  Examples  also  of  baptism 
in  private  houses  occur  in  Acts  ix.  18;  x.  47,  48;  xvi.  80,  38, 
84.  A public  baptism  of  three  thousand  converts  in  one  day 
is  recorded  in  Acts  ii.  41,  but  no  account  is  given  of  its  per- 
formance. 

We  find  from  the  earliest  ecclesiastical  writers,  that  the  same 
free  choice  of  place  was  allowed  in  the  age  immediately  succeed- 
ing that  of  the  apostles.  Justin  Martyr,  who  speaks  of  baptism 
as  a public  transaction,  evidently  implies,  that  there  was  no  fixed 
place  to  which  the  administration  of  it  was  limited,  (hr etra 
Hryovrcu,  viz.  the  candidates,  vtf  fjfi&v  $v0a  ihoop  i<rri , Apolog.  1, 
c.  61)  ; and  the  same  fact  may  be  inferred  from  Becognit . Cle- 
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mbnt.,  lib.  iv.  o.  32;  vi.  o.  15;  Clbmbnt.  Homil.  9,  19.  The 
same  latitude  of  practice  is  distinctly  asserted  in  the  follow- 
ing words  of  Tertullian,  (De  Bapt . o.  4 :) — “ Ideoque  nulla 
distinctio  est,  mari  quis,  an  stagno,  flumine,  an  fonte,  laou,  an 
alveo  diluatur:  nee  quicquam  refert  inter  eos,  quos  Joannes  in 
Jordane,  et  quos  Petrus  in  Tiberi  tinxit ; nisi  et  ille  spado,  quem 
Philippus  inter  vias  fortuita  aqua  tinxit,  plus  salutis  aut  minus, 
retulit,” — language  which  amounts  simply  to  this,  that  it  matters 
not  where  a person  is  baptized. 

2.  Period  2.  The  first  mention  of  a baptistery,  or  a place 
appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  baptism,  occurs  in  the  Gesta  S . 
MarceUi , in  Surii  Vit.  S.  d.  16  Jan.;  and  this  baptistery  was 
in  a private  house. 

Eusebius,  in  his  descriptions  of  the  churches  at  Tyre,  (Hist. 
Eecl.  lib.  x.  c.  iv.,)  and  at  Antioch  (De  Vita  Const , M.  lib.  iii. 
c.  50),  does  not  use  the  word  £a7rrurn?pK>v,  or  the  like ; but  he 
probably  includes  baptisteries  under  the  title  i%lhpa^  exedrap,  or 
outer  buildings. 

Baptisteries  are  mentioned  by  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  in  whose 
time  they  were  divided  into  two  parts,  outer  and  inner,  in  the 
former  of  which  the  preparations  for  baptism  were  made,  and  in 
the  latter  the  sacrament  itself  was  administered.  (Catech.  Mys- 
tag . i.  2 ; ii.  1. — See  also  Ambros.  De  Init.  o.  2,  5 ; De  Sacram. 
lib.  iii.  c.  2 ; Epist.  88.)  Augustin  speaks  of  a part  of  tho 
baptistery  appropriated  to  women.  (De  Civ . Dei%  lib.  xxii. 
c.  8.) 

In  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  baptisteries,  or  baptismal 
churches  (ecclesieo  baptismales),  were  general,  and  sometimes  so 
spacious  that  ecclesiastical  oouncils  were  held  in  them.  We  may 
form  an  idea  of  the  size  of  some  of  these  edifices,  when  we 
remember  that  in  some  places,  as  Antioch,  no  less  than  three 
thousand  persons  sometimes  reoeived  baptism  at  one  time. 

It  was  enacted,  by  laws  both  of  church  and  state,  that 
baptism  should  be  performed  only  in  the  public  baptisteries.  In 
J ustin.  Novell.  58,  in  which  oratories  in  private  houses  are 
allowed?  it  is  forbidden  in  general  to  perform  any  of  the  sacer- 
dotal offices  (Upal  XeiTovpyuu)  in  them ; and  in  Novell.  42,  o. 
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2,  the  administration  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper  are 
expressly  interdicted. 

Concerning  the  places  dedicated  to  the  administration  of 
baptism,  the  following  remarks  are  worthy  of  observation. 

i.  The  usual  name  of  these  places  is  BaTrrtaTqpiov,  Lat. 
Baptisterium,  baptistery,  literally,  the  place  of  baptism.  For 
baptisteria,  Latin  writers  say  also  ecclesiae  baptismales.  (Conf. 
Suiceri  Thesaur . Eccl.  s.  v. ; Du  Canoe  Glossar . Lat . s.  v.  Bap- 
tisterium .) 

ii.  Another  appellation  is  <f)coTt<rTT]piov  (illuminatorium,  i.  e., 
locus  illuminationis),  on  account  of  the  light  or  illumination 
imparted  to  the  baptized. 

iii.  We  sometimes  meet  with  the  expression  aula  baptismatis, 
applied  to  a large  or  splendid  baptistery. 

iv.  Instead  of  baptisterium  we  occasionally  find  fons,  tcoXvp 
ftrjOpa,  or  piscina  (the  font)  ; the  part  being,  by  a common  figure 
of  speech,  put  for  the  whole. 

v.  For  the  most  part,  each  diocese  had  only  one  baptistery 
which  was  connected  with  the  cathedral  church.  But  in  some 
large  dioceses  and  towns,  and  by  the  liberality  of  emperors,  the 
number  was  sometimes  increased ; in  which  cases,  however,  the 
cathedral  baptistery  always  retained  a certain  degree  of  preference. 
.(Duranti  Bit . Eccl.  lib.  i.  c.  19.) 

3.  Period  3.  Although  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the 
precise  period  at  which  baptisteries  were  multiplied,  and  at 
length  united  to,  or  rather  changed  into,  parish  churches,  yet  it 
appears  in  general  that  this  alteration  took  place  when  stated 
seasons  of  baptism  had  ceased,  and  the  right  of  administering  the 
ordinance  was  ceded  to  simple  presbyters  and  (under  certain 
restrictions)  to  deacons. 

Since  the  fourteenth  century,  various  ecclesiastical  laws  have 
insisted  upon  the  celebration  of  baptism  in  churches,  restricting 
permission  to  administer  it  in  private  houses  to  cases  of  necessity. 

§ 6. — Mode  and  Form  op  Baptism. 

Under  this  head  we  reckon — 1.  The  manner  in  which  4he  bap- 
tized person  received  the  appointed  element,  water ; and  2.  The 
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forms  or  ceremonies  observed  by  the  officiating  minister,  or  the 
person  who  administered  the  sacrament.  In  both  these  respects, 
varieties  of  opinion  and  practice  existed  from  a very  early  period; 
and  even  to  the  present  day  a difference  exists  between  the  eastern 
and  western  churches  in  this  matter; — a difference,  however, 
which  is  wisely  judged  by  the  latter  to  be  not  of  an  essential  or 
fundamental  nature. 

1.  Immersion , or  Dipping . — There  is  no  doubt  that  the  usual 
mode  of  administering  baptism  in  the  early  church  was  by 
immersion,  or  plunging  the  whole  body  of  the  person  baptized 
under  water.  An  appeal  to  the  numerous  authorities  by  which 
this  fact  is  attested  would  be  superfluous ; but  there  are  some 
points  in  connexion  with  this  rite  which  deserve  our  more  parti- 
cular attention. 

The  supposition  that  the  practice  of  immersion  was  abandoned 
as  soon  as  infant-baptism  became  prevalent,  is  founded  on  a 
mistake.  Infant-baptism  had  become  general  in  the  sixth 
century;  but  the  practice  of  immersion  continued  until  the  thir- 
teenth or  fourteenth,  and  in  fact  has  never  been  formally  aban- 
doned or  entirely  renounced. 

Trine  immersion  is  prescribed  in  the  Sacramentary  of  Gregory 
the  Great : — 44  Baptizet  sacerdos  sub  trina  mersione,  tantum 
S.  Trinitatem  semel  invocans,  ita  dicendo : baptizo  te  in  nomine 
Patris,  et  mergat  semel , et  Filii,  et  mergat  iterum , et  Spiritus 
Sancti,  et  mergat  tertio i.  e.  u Let  the  priest  baptize  with  a trine 
(triple)  immersion , but  with  only  one  invocation  of  the  Holy 
Trinity , saying , I baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father , (then 
let  him  dip  the  person  once,)  and  of  the  Son , (then  let  him  dip 
the  person  a second  time,)  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost , (and  then  let 
him  dip  the  third  time.)”  Tertullian  alludes  to  a similar  practice 
as  existing  in  his  days;  “non  semel,”  says  he,  “sed  ter,  ad 
singula  nomina,  in  personas  tingimur;”  i.  e.  44  we  receive  the  water 
of  baptism  not  merely  once , but  three  times , at  the  mention  of  the 
name  of  each  person  of  the  Holy  Trinity ,”  (Adv.  Prax . c.  26.) 
And  in  his  treatise  De  Coron . MiL,  c.  3,  he  says,  44  dehinc  ter 
mergitamur,”  44  hence  we  are  plunged  thrice  into  the  water  of 
baptism .”  This  custom,  although  not  prescribed  in  the  New 
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Testament,  was  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  apostles; 
such,  at  least,  is  the  doctrine  of  Basil  the  Great,  Jerome,  and 
Ambrose*  (Basil  M.  de  Spiritu  Sancto,  c*  27 ; Hibbonym.  adv * 
Lueif*  c.  4;  Comment  in  Epketi  4;  Ambros*  de  Saer.  ii.  c.  7.) 

Some  of  the  fathers  suppose  the  practice  of  trine  immersion 
to  refer*  not  to  the  three  persons  ifc  the  Godhead*  but  to  the  triple 
fact  of  the  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  Christ.  (Cyiulli 
Hieros*  Cateeh . My  stag.  ii.  c.  4;  GrbOor*  Nybsen;  de  Bapt.  Chr 
Athanas,  de  Pardbol  Ser * Quwst . 94;  Leo,  Mi  EpisL  dd  EpisCi 
Sic * c,  3.) 

Single  immersion,  however*  was  sometimes  deemed  sufficient 
to  the  validity  of  the  sacrament.  A controversy  having  arisen 
upon  this  subject  in  Spain,  the  matter  was  referred  by  the  bishops 
of  that  country  to  Gregory  the  Great ; who,  in  reply,  declared 
baptism  by  single  immersion  to  be  valid,  and  aptly  significant  of 
the  unity  of  the  Deity,  as  triple  immersion  was  emblematic  of 
the  three  persons  subsisting  in  that  unity.  This  decision  was 
afterwards  confirmed  by  the  fourth  Council  of  Toledo,  held  in 
the  year  633  \ 


5 De  trina  mersione  baptismatis  nil 
responderi  veritifl  potest,  quart  quod 
ipsi  sensistis : quod  in  una  fide  nihil 
afficit  sanctse  ecclesue  consuetudo  di- 
versa.  Nos  autem  quod  tertio  mergi- 
tnus,  triduanro  sepultunc  sacramenta 
Signamus,  ut  dnm  tertio  infans  ab  aquis 
educitur,  resurrectio  triduani  tempo ris 
exprimatur.  Quod  si  quis  forte  etiam 
pro  summra  Trinitatis  veneratione  oesti- 
met  fieri,  neque  ad  hoc  aliquid  obsistit, 
baptizando  semel  in  aquis  mergere; 
quia  dum  in  tribus  ’personis  una  sub- 
stantia est,  reprehensibile  esse  nulla- 
tenus  potest,  infan tem  in  baptismate 
in  aquam  Tel  ter,  yel  semel,  immergere, 
quando  et  in  tribus  mersionibus  per- 
sonarum  Trinitas,  et  in  una  potest 
Divinitatis  singularity,  designari.  Sed 
quia  nunc  hucusque  ab  hsereticis  infans 
in  baptismate  tertio  mergebatur,  fien- 
dum  quod  vos  esse  non  censeo : ne 
dum  mersiones  enumerant,  Divinita- 


tem  dividant ; dumque  quod  faciebant, 
faciunt,  so  morem  nostrum  vicisse  glo- 
rientur.  Gregor.  M.  JSpitt.  lib.  L 
ep.  41. — The  Spanish  bishops,  to  whom 
this  epistle  was  addressed,  had  been 
disposed  to  abandon  the  practice  of 
trine  immersion,  in  consequence  of  the 
misinterpretation  and  abuse  of  that 
ceremony  by  the  Arians.  It  is  to  this 
that  allusion  is  made  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  foregoing  extract. — Propter  vi- 
tandum  schismatis  scandalum,  vel  hse- 
retici  dogmatic  usum,  simplam  tenea- 
mus  baptismi  mersioncm,  ne  videantur 
apud  nos,  qui  tertio  mergunt,  hrnreti- 
corum  probare  assertionem,  dum  se- 
quuntur  et  morem.  Et  ne  forte  cuique 
sit  dubium  hujus  simpli  mysterium 
sacramenti,  videat,  in  eo  mortem  et 
resurrectionem  Christi  significari : nam 
in  aquis  mersio,  quasi  in  infernum 
descensio  est,  et  rursus  ab  aquis  emef- 
sio,  resurrectio  est.  Item  videat  in  eo 
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In  the  early  centuries,  all  parties  who  received  baptism  were 
completely  undressed,  a circumstance  which  was  thought  to  con- 
tribute to  the  significanoy  of  the  rite.  (Ambros.  Serm.  20; 
Cyrill*  Hierosol.  Catech.  My  stag.  ii.  2;  Chrysostom.  Horn . 6 in 
Up.  ad  Coloss.;  Ep.  1 ad  Innocent Athanas.  Ep . ad  Ortkod.; 
— Conf.  Voss,  de  Bapt . Disputat.  1.)  But,  in  course  of  time, 
and  by  degrees,  this  custom  was  discontinued. 

2.  Aspersion , or  Sprinkling . — In  the  western  churches, 
although  immersion  was  never  renounced  by  any  statute  or 
canon,  yet,  in  practice,  aspersion  or  sprinkling  was  generally 
substituted  for  it,  after  the  lapse  of  several  centuries ; and  it  is 
agreed  by  all  parties,  in  those  communions,  that  this  particular  in 
the  administration  of  baptism  does  not  affect  the  validity  of  the 
sacrament.  This  point,  however,  is  strongly  contested  by  the 
Greek  church ; which  not  only  retains  the  primitive  practice  of 
immersion,  but  maintains  that  it  is  essential  to  the  nature  of  true 
and  effectual  baptism;  nor  will  it  consent  to  receive  into  its 
communion  any  persons  who  have  been  otherwise  baptized,  unless 
they  submit  to  a second  baptism  by  immersion.  (Leo  Allat;  De 
Eccl.  Occid.  et  Orient . Con . lib.  iii.  c.  12,  § 4;  Alex,  de 
Stourdza,  Considerations  sur  la  doctrine  et  Vesprit  de  FEglise 
Orthodoxe.)  The  western  churches  (for  the  most  part)  practise 
aspersion,  but  allow  immersion ; the  Greek  church  practises 
immersion,  but  will  not  allow  aspersion; 

Aspersion  did  not  become  general  in  the  west  until  the  thir- 
teenth century;  although  it  appears  to  have  been  introduced 
some  time  before  that  period.  Thomas  Aquinas  says,  (Summa, 
p.  3,  quoest.  66,  article  7,)  “ Tutius  est  baptizare  per  modum 
immersionis,  quia  hoc  habet  usus  communis,” — i.  e .,  “ it  is  safer 
to  baptize  by  immersion,  because  this  is  the  general  practice.” 

3.  The  form  of  words  used  at  Baptism . — From  the  time  of 


unitatem  Divinitatis,  et  trinitatem 
personarum  ostendi : unitatem,  dum 
gem  el  immergimus ; trinitatem,  dum 
nomine  Patris,  et  Filii,  et  Spiritus 
Sancti  baptizamus.  Cone.  Toletan.  4, 
a.  d.  633,  can.  6. — Quoties  debet  puer 
immergi ! Jtesp.  secundum  consuetu- 


dinem  ecclesi®  vel  semei , propter  uni- 
tatem divines  essential,  vel  ter,  prop- 
ter trinitatem  personarum.  Gerson. 
Summa  Theol.  lib.  iv.  Conf.  Steph. 
Durant.  De  Ritib • Eccl.  Cath.  lib.  i. 
c.  19. 
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Justin  Martyr  and  the  author  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions 
down  to  the  eighteenth  century,  all  the  liturgical  books  of  all 
sects  and  parties  in  the  church  contained  only  one  form  of  words 
to  be  pronounced  in  the  act  of  administering  baptism ; namely, 
44 1 baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost.”  Some  teachers  and  sects  indeed  there  were  who 
did  not  use  these  words  in  the  generally  received  or  orthodox 
sense ; but  the  words  themselves  remained  unaltered.  44  Facilius 
inveniuntur  haeretici  qui  omnino  non  baptizent,”  says  Augustin, 
44  quam  qui  non  illis  verbis  baptizent,”  ( De  Bapt . lib.  vi.  c.  25,) 
f.  e.y  44  it  would  be  easier  to  find  heretics  who  do  not  baptize  at 
all,  than  any  who  do  not  use  this  form  of  words  in  their  bap- 
tism.” 

! It  is  remarkable  that,  with  respect  to  this  baptismal  formulary, 
the  early  Christian  writers  do  not  appeal  to  tradition,  as  in  many 
other  particulars  relating  to  the  same  sacrament,  but  to  the  words 
and  institution  of  Christ  himself.  The  words  used  by  Justin 
Martyr  ( Apolog . i.  c.  61)  evidently  refer  to  the  passage  on  this 
subject  in  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel;  but  this  writer  does  not 
expressly  speak  of  this  form  as  prescribed  for  invariable  use. 
Tertullian  and  Cyprian,  however,  positively  represent  the  insti- 
tution of  the  words  as  part  of  the  appointment  of  baptism  itself®. 
The  Apostolical  Constitutions  demand  the  distinct  naming  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost;  and  the  Apostolical  Canons  enact, 
that 44  if  any  bishop  or  presbyter  should  not  baptize,  according  to 
our  Lord’s  institution,  into  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  he  should  be  suspended.” 

The  words  els  to  ovopa  (Matt,  xxviii.  20)  may  be  rendered 
in  nomeny  into  the  name  of,  instead  of  in  nomine , in  the  name  of. 


9 Lex  tingendi  impoeita  et  forma 
praescripta : ite,  inquit,  docete  nationes, 
tingentes  eos  in  nomine  Patris,  et  Filii, 
et  Spiritua  Sancti.  Tertull.  de 
Bapt.  c.  13. — Et  novissime  mandans 
ut  tingerent  in  Patrem,  et  Filium,  et 
Spiritum  Sanctum,  non  in  unum  : nam 
nec  semel,  sed  ter  ad  singula  nomina, 
in  personas  singulas,  tingimur.  Id. 


adv.  Protean  c.  26. — Dominus  post 
resurrectionem  discipulos  suoe  mittens, 
quemadmodum  baptizare  deberent, 
instruxit  et  docuit,  dicens  : data  mihi 
est  omnia  potestas.  . • Spiritua  Sancti. 
Insinuat  Trinitatem,  cujus  sacramento 
gentee  baptizarentur.  Cyprian.  Ep. 
73,  ad  Jub. 
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It  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  phrase  iv  r<y  ovo- 
pasri,  which  occurs  in  Acts  ii.  38;  x.  48,  gave  rise  to  tho  trans- 
lation w in  nomine,”  or  whether  this  was  tho  original  rendering 
of  the  words  els  to  Syo/ia . The  vulgate  has  in  nomine;  for 
which  more  modern  translations  substitute  in  nomen . But  it 
ought  to  be  remarked  that  Tertullian  and  Cyprian  recognise  tho 
phrase  in  nomine ; whence  it  appears  that  it  must  have  been 
adopted  in  the  early  Latin  versions.  It  is  retained  also  by 
Ambrose  in  the  following  sentence : — “ In  uno  nomine  baptizari 
nos  jussit,  hoc  est  in  nomine  Patris,  Filii,  et  Spiritus  Sancti. 
Noli  mirari,  quia  dixi  unum  nomen,  ubi  est  una  substantia,  una 
divinitas,  una  majestas,  hoc  est  nomen,  de  quo  dictum,  in  quo 
oportet  omnes  salvari.” 

It  was  also  an  old  practice  to  leave  out  the  word  ovofia  alto- 
gether. Thus  we  read,  in  the  Apostolical  Canons , c.  49,  ^airrlarj 
eh  irarkpa , teal  viov , real  ayiov  irvevpa,  “ baptize  into , or  unto, 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost"  Latin  writers  sometimes 
make  the  same  omission.  Thus  Tertullian  ( Adv . Prax . c.  26) 
says  simply,  ut  tingerent  in  Patrem,  et  Filium,  ct  Spiritum 
Sanctum.  So  that  this  writer  must  have  regarded  “ in  nomine 
Patris”  and  “ in  Patrem”  as  synonymous.  In  like  manner,  J erome 
says,  ( Comment . in  Ephes . c.  4,)  “In  Patrem,  ot  in  Filium,  et  in 
Spiritum  Sanctum,  baptizamur  et  ter  mergimur,”  although  he 
elsewhere  uses  tho  form  in  nomine. 

Some  slight  verbal  alterations  and  additions  were  occasionally 
made,  which  although  not  generally  adopted  or  improved,  were 
not  considered  injurious  to  the  sacrament7. 

But  while  baptism  in  the  usual  form  was  invariably  prescribed 


7 Ego  te  baptizo  in  nomine  Patris, 
ct  Filii,  et  Spiritus  Sancti : — in  nomine 
sancti  Patris,  sancti  Filii,  sancti  Spi- 
ritus Sancti  : — in  nomine  Patris,  Amen ; 
et  Filii,  Amen ; et  Spiritus  Sancti, 
Amen. — In  nomine  Patris  mergo,  et 
Filii  mergo,  et  Spiritus  Sancti  mergo. 
— Baptizo  te  in  nomine  Patris,  et  Filii,  j 
et  Spiritus  Sancti,  in  remissionem  pec-  I 
catorum,  ut  habeas  vitam  mternam. — | 


Baptizo  te  credentem  in  nomine  Patris, 
Filii,  et  Spiritus  Sancti,  ut  habeas 
vitam  setemam  in  smcula  saeculorum. 
— Baptizo  te  in  nomine  P.,  F.,  et  Sp. 
S.,  unam  habentem  substantiam,  ut 
habeas  vitam  aetemam,  et  partem  cum 
sanctis. — In  nomine  Patris,  et  Filii,  et 
Spiritus  Sancti,  Amen ! — Baptizo  te  in 
nomine  Jesu  Christi. 
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in  the  liturgies  of  different  churches,  baptism  administered  simply 
“ in  the  name  of  Christ”  was  explained  as  sufficient  by  Cyprian, 
Hilary,  Ambrose,  and  Fulgentius,  and  was  declared  valid  by  the 
decrees  of  several  councils.  It  is  obvious  that,  in  this  case,  much 
must  depend  upon  the  sense  in  which  the  words  may  be  under- 
stood ; according  to  the  old  rule,  Duo  cum  faciunt  idem,  non  est 
idem,  The  same  thing  done  by  two  persons  is  not  the  same. 
Although  this  form  was  declared  sufficient,  yet  the  church  never 
intended  that  it  should  be  generally  adopted.  A curious  clause 
in  a decree  of  the  Council  of  Nemours,  held  in  the  year  1284, 
forbids  the  propagation  of  the  opinion,  which  it  confirmed,  con- 
cerning the  validity  of  baptism  in  this  form8. 

Bingham  admits  only  two  testimonies  in  favour  of  the  validity 
of  baptism  administered  simply  in  the  name  of  Christ. 

“ Among  the  writings  of  the  ancients,”  says  he,  “ I have 
never  yet  met  with  any  but  two  that  plainly  and  directly  allow 
or  approve  of  any  other  form  of  baptism,  save  that  which  was 
appointed  by  Christ  at  the  institution.  Gennadius  ( De  Scriptor. 
Eccles . c.  27)  mentions  one  Ursinus,  an  African  monk,  who,  he 
says,  wrote  a book,  which  is  now  lost,  wherein  he  asserted, 
against  such  as  were  for  rebaptizing  all  heretics,  ‘ that  it  was  not 
lawful  to  rebaptize  those  who  were  baptized  either  simply  in  the 
name  of  Christ,  or  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost ; but  it  was  sufficient  for  both  sorts  of  them,  upon  con- 
fession of  the  Trinity,  to  receive  the  bishop's  confirmation,  in 
order  to  obtain  eternal  life.’  This  author  plainly  distinguishes 
between  the  two  forms  of  baptizing,  one  with  explicit  mention  of 
the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  other  in  the  name  of 
Christ  alone ; both  which  he  makes  to  be  lawful,  and  equivalent 
in  sense,  though  differing  in  words  from  one  another.  And 
St.  Ambrose,  I confess,  seems  to  have  been  of  the  same  opinion : 
for  he  takes  all  those  expressions  of  Scripture,  which  speak  of 
being  baptized  in  the  name  of  Christ,  to  mean  the  using  such  a 
form  as  this,  4 1 baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  Christ,’  without  any 

8 Dicimus,  infantem  baptizatum  i laicis  exprimendum,  ne  a forma  prae- 
esse,  si  baptizans  dicit,  baptizo  to  in  dicta  statuta  per  ecclesiam  recedatur. 
nomine  Cliristi ; — quod  tamen  non  est  I Cone.  Nemaur . a.  d.  1284,  de  Bapt . 
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express  mention  of  the  three  persons,  though  the  whole  Trinity 
was  implied  in  it.  ‘ He  that  is  blessed  in  Christ,'  says  he,  (De 
Spirit.  Sancto , lib.  i.  cap.  3,)  4 is  blessed  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  Son,  and  Holy  Ohost ; because  the  name  is  one,  and 
the  power  one.  The  Ethiopian  eunuch,  who  was  baptized  in 
Christ,  had  the  sacrament  complete.  If  a man  names  only  a 
single  person  expressly  in  words,  either  Father,  Son,  or  Holy 
Ghost,  so  long  as  he  does  not  deny  in  his  faith  either  Father, 
Son,  or  Holy  Ghost,  the  sacrament  of  faith  is  complete  (plenum 
est  fide  sacramentum) : as,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a man  in  words 
express  all  the  three  persons,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  but 
in  his  faith  diminishes  the  power  either  of  the  Father,  or  Son,  or 
Holy  Ghost,  the  sacrament  of  faith  is  void  (vacuum  est  omne 
sacramentum).'  He  says  further,  ‘he  that  names  but  one  person, 
designs  thereby  the  whole  Trinity ; he  that  names  Christ  only, 
intends  both  the  Father  by  whom  the  Son  is  anointed,  and  the 
Son  himself  who  is  anointed,  and  the  Spirit  with  which  he  is 
anointed.  And  he  that  names  only  the  Father,  does  in  like 
manner  intend  both  his  Son,  and  the  Spirit  of  his  mouth,  if  he 
truly  believe  them  in  his  heart.  (Qui  unum  dixerit,  Trinitatem 
signavit.  Si  Christum  dicas,  et  Deum  Patrem,  a quo  unctus  est 
Filius,  et  ipsum  qui  unctus  est  Filius,  et  Spiritum  quo  unctus 
est,  designasti,  Et  si  Patrem  dicas,  et  Filium  ejus,  et  Spiritum 
oris  ejus  pariter  indicasti,  si  tamen  id  etiam  corde  comprehendas.)' 
So  that,  according  to  St.  Ambrose,  it  was  a sufficient  baptism, 
though  only  one  person,  Father,  Son,  or  Holy  Ghost,  was 
expressly  mentioned ; because  in  name  by  an  orthodox  believer 
all  the  rest  were  implied.  But  this  appears  to  have  been  a 
singular  opinion  in  St.  Ambrose,  contrary  to  the  general  stream 
and  current  of  the  ancient  writers."  ( Antiquities , b#ook  xi.  chap. 
3,  sect.  3.) 

“Cyprian,  Athanasius,  and  Basil,"  adds  the  same  writer, 
“ esteemed  it  an  error  and  transgression  against  the  first  institu- 
tion to  give  baptism  only  in  the  name  of  Christ.  They  did  not 
understand  those  passages  of  Scripture  which  speak  of  baptizing 
in  the  name  of  J esus,  or  the  Lord,  or  Christ,  as  new  forms  of 
baptizing,  different  from  the  original  form  delivered  by  Christ; 
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but,  as  Eulogius  in  Pliotius  has  explained  them,  c to  be  baptized 
into  Christ  Jesus,  signifies  to  be  baptized  according  to  the  com- 
mand and  tradition  of  Jesus  Christ ; that  is,  in  the  name  of  tho 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  tho  Holy  Ghost.'*  (Eulog.  ap. 
Phot.  Cod.  280,  p.  1608.)  According  to  which  sense  it  follows, 
that  the  form  of  baptizing  delivered  by  Christ  was  not  changed, 
as  some  imagine,  but  precisely  observed  oven  by  the  apostles,  and 
after  them  by  the  general  consent  and  practice  of  the  Catholic 
church.” 

Some  sects  made  such  alterations  in  the  form  of  baptism,  that 
the  Catholic  church  declared  their  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ment null  and  void,  and  required  that  persons  so  baptized  should 
receive  baptism  according  to  the  established  practice,  in  order  to 
admission  to  its  communion.  (Orsi,  de  Bapt.  in  nomine  J.  Christi 
et  de  hcereticis , qui  baptismi  formam  olim  adulterarunt , 1733,  4; 
Jablonski.  Opusc . ed.  te  Water,  t.  iv.  J813,  8.) 

The  Greek  church  baptizes  in  tho  third  person,  instead  of  tho 
first ; that  is  to  say,  their  form,  instead  of  “ I baptize  theo,”  &e. 
runs  thus, — “lie,  or  she,  is  baptized  in  the  name  of,”  &c.;  a 
practice  in  support  of  which  an  appeal  is  made  to  tho  writings  of 
Basil  and  Chrysostom. 


§ 7. — Observances  and  Ceremonies  connected  with  Baptism. 

The  baptism  of  adults  in  tho  early  church  was  always  preceded 
by  a solemn  preparation.  This  preparation  was  two-fold ; con- 
sisting of,  first,  a course  of  catechetical  instruction  in  the  leading 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion ; and,  secondly,  certain  pre- 
scribed exercises  immediately  before  the  administration  of  the 
sacred  rite. 

1.  Catechetical  Instruction . — This  course  of  teaching  corres- 
ponded in  substance  to  the  instruction  given  by  modern  churches 
before  confirmation  ; with  the  addition  of  certain  ceremonies, 
such  as  signing  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  imposition  of  hands, 
and  exorcism.  Large  accounts  of  the  mode  of  instruction  ob- 
served on  those  occasions  may  be  found  in  the  Apostolical  Cousti- 
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tutions,  the  Catechism  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  the  Ecclesiastical 
Hierarchy  of  the  Pseudo-Dionysius,  and  the  works  of  Chrysos- 
tom, Ambrose,  and  Augustin. 

Subscription  to  the  creed  appears  also  to  have  been  required, 
perhaps  with  the  accompaniment  of  a seal.  (Gregor.  Nazianz. 
Orat.  40  de  Bapt. ; Amrros.  de  Sacrament . lib.  i.  c.  2 ; de 
Initiat.  c.  2;  Augustin,  de  Symbolo  ad  Catech . lib.  ii.  c.  1.)  A 
passage  from  Chrysostom  (Horn.  xxi.  ad  Pop . Antioch.)  has  been 
cited  to  show  that  such  subscription  was  not  required ; but  either 
that  passage  refers  only  to  the  renunciation  made  before  baptism, 
which  was  always  simply  by  word  of  mouth  ; or,  if  it  relates  to 
subscription  altogether,  it  must  bo  considered  as  describing  only 
the  local  customs  of  Antioch  or  Constantinople. 


2.  Exorcism. — The  apostles  received  power  and  authority  to 
drive  out  evil  spirits  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  ( kv  TTveypari)^ 
and  in  the  name  of  Christ;  and  we  learn  from  various  parts  of 
the  evangelical  history,  that  they  exercised  the  power  with  which 
they  were  thus  intrusted.  It  is  recorded  concerning  St.  Paul 
(Acts  xix.  12 — 16)  that  he  possessed  the  power  of  driving  out 
evil  spirits  from  persons  diseased;  and  that  certain  Jewish 
exorcists  were  confounded  in  their  attempt  at  imitating  his  gifts 
by  calling  over  them  which  had  evil  spirits  the  name  of  J esus. 
This  is  the  only  passage  in  the  New  Testament  in  which  the 
word  “exorcist”  occurs;  while  the  words  exorcism,  exorcising, 
( if;opKL<rpb v,  igop/ccoais,)  are  not  found  at  all.  There  is  no 
allusion  to  baptism  in  this  place : nor  do  we  find  any  trace  of  the 
practice  of  exorcism,  such  as  was  afterwards  adopted,  either  in 
the  history  of  John’s  baptism,  or  in  the  narrative  of  our  Saviour’s 
institution,  or  in  any  of  the  records  of  baptism,  as  administered 
in  accordance  with  that  injunction,  throughout  the  New  Testa- 
ment ; unless  indeed,  with  some  interpreters,  we  suppose  reference 
to  be  made  to  it  in  1 Tim.  vi.  12  ; 1 Pet.  iii.  21. 

But  there  are  two  passages  in  St.  Paul’s  epistles,  which  have 
been  supposed  to  contain  the  first  germ  of  the  doctrine  and  cus- 
tom of  exorcism  at  baptism.  These  are  1 Cor.  v.  3 — 5,  and  1 
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Tim.  i.  20.  The  former  of  these  passages  relates  to  the  treat- 
ment of  a grievous  offender  in  the  church  of  Corinth,  and  is  as 
follows : — “ I verily,  as  absent  in  body,  but  present  in  spirit,  have 
judged  already,  as  though  I were  present,  concerning  him  that 
hath  so  done  this  deed,  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
when  ye  are  gathered  together,  and  my  spirit,  with  the  power  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  deliver  such  an  one  unto  Satan  for  the 
destruction  of  the  flesh,  that  the  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day 
of  the  Lord  Jesus."  And  the  other  passage  contains  a similar 
expression,  “ Of  whom  is  Hymenaeus  and  Alexander ; whom  I 
have  delivered  unto  Satan,  that  they  may  learn  not  to  blaspheme." 
Interpreters  for  the  most  part  explain  this  u delivering  unto 
Satan"  as  denoting  excommunication  or  exclusion  from  Christian 
fellowship  ; but  it  is  remarkable  that  the  apostle  appears  to  speak 
of  it  as  an  act  of  his  own,  whereas  the  act  of  excommunication 
was  performed  by  the  church  ( 1 Cor.  v.  13);  and  many 
expositors,  following  Ambrose  ( De  pcenitent . lib.  i.  c.  12), 
Augustin  ( contra  Parmen.  lib.  iii.  c.  2),  and  Chrysostom  (Horn. 
15  in  1 Ep . ad  Corinth .),  explain  the  expression  as  referring  to 
some  extraordinary  punishment  inflicted  by  the  miraculous  power 
which  had  been  committed  to  the  apostle,  by  means  of  which 
the  offender  was  deprived  of  all  the  benefits  of  Christianity.  But, 
however  this  may  bo,  it  is  at  all  events  evident  that  the  person 
deprived  of  the  blessings  of  the  gospel  is  here  represented  as 
being  under  the  power  of  Satan.  On  the  other  hand,  baptism,  as 
the  sacrament  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  contributes  to  deliver  men 
from  the  power  of  Satan  and  evil  spirits ; and  hence  it  appearo 
expedient  and  right,  at  the  reception  of  that  rite,  to  renounce  the 
devil  and  all  his  works.  And  when  the  number  of  candidates  for 
baptism  was  multiplied  from  among  the  heathen,  who  are  spoken 
of  in  Scripture  as,  in  a peculiar  sense,  sinners  (Gal.  ii.  1 5),  and 
who  were  regarded  as  being  especially  under  the  power  of  the 
prince  of  darkness,  it  seemed  more  particularly  needful  that 
admission  into  the  Gospel  church, — the  kingdom  of  heaven, — 
should  be  preceded  by  a formal  abjuration  of  all  heathen  and 
superstitious  practices  or  worship ; in  one  word,  by  a renunciation 
of  Satan. 
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Such  appears  to  be  the  most  natural  and  simple  account  of 
the  origin  of  exorcism  at  baptism  in  the  Christian  church.  J ustin 
Martyr,  the  first  uninspired  writer  who  describes  Christian 
baptism,  knew  nothing  of  this  practice;  although  he  was  not 
unacquainted  with  the  custom  of  exorcising  evil  spirits  in  the 
case  of  persons  possessed.  Tertullian,  however,  treats  expressly 
of  this  matter,  and  says,  that  the  practice  of  renouncing  the  devil 
on  occasion  of  baptism  is  founded  not  on  Scripture,  but  on  tradi- 
tion*. Cyprian  also  treats  of  baptismal  exorcism.  (Ep.  76,  ad 
Magn .)  At  first,  indeed,  this  ceremony  was  confined  to  a re- 
nunciation of  “ the  devil  and  all  his  works,”  on  the  part  of  the 
person  about  to  be  baptized ; and  it  was  not  until  the  fourth 
century  that  a form  of  abjuration  by  the  officiating  minister , 
commanding  the  evil  spirit  to  depart  from  the  new  servant  of 
Christ,  was  brought  into  use.  And  hence  it  is  that  some  writers, 
making  a distinction  between  the  renunciation  ( airorarf abre- 
nuntiatio)  and  exorcism  (efop/a  0710  s),  contend  that  the  practice 
of  exorcism  was  altogether  unknown  until  the  fourth,  or  as  others 
say,  the  seventh  century.  The  fact,  however,  appears  to  be,  that 
these  customs  are  substantially  one  and  the  same,  differing  only 
in  form.  And  the  true  state  of  the  case  with  respect  to  baptismal 
exorcism  appears  to  be  as  follows: — 1.  In  the  first  century  we 
find  no  trace  of  a renunciation  of  the  Devil  in  baptism.  2.  In 
the  second  and  third  centuries  this  practice  was  in  use,  as  appears 
from  the  testimonies  of  Tertullian  and  Cyprian,  as  well  as  of  later 
writers  who  appeal  to  tradition.  3.  In  the  fourth  century  the 
fathers  speak  of  exorcism  as  not  being  absolutely  necessary,  and 
not  enjoined  by  Scripture,  but  as  being  highly  expedient,  inas- 
much as,  without  it,  children  would  not  be  free  from  the  influence 
of  evil  spirits.  (Optat.  Milev.  de  Schism.  Donat,  lib.  iv.  c.  6 ; 
Basil.  M.  De  Spiritu  Sancto , c.  27 ; Gregor.  Naz.  Orat.  40.) 
We  find  mention  of  baptismal  exorcism  also  in  the  canons  of  the 


9 Denique,  ut  a baptismo  ingrediar, 
aquam  adituri,  ibidem,  sed  et  aliquanto 
priiis  in  ecclesia  sub  antistitis  manu, 
con  testamur,  nos  renuntiare  diabolo, 
et  pomp®  et  angelis  ejus.  Dehinc  ter 


mergitamur,  amplius  aliquid  respon- 
dentes  quam  Dominus  in  evangelio 
determinavit.  Tebtull.  De  Corona 
Mil.  c.  3. 
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Council  of  Carthage,  held  in  the  year  256 ; and  those  of  the  first 
Council  of  Constantinople,  a.d.  381. 

The  exorcists,  who  were  concerned  at  first  only  with  the 
energumens  or  persons  possessed,  were  afterwards  called  upon  to 
assist  at  the  baptism  of  all  adults ; but,  as  infant-baptism  gained 
ground,  the  duties  of  this  office  became  superfluous,  and  they  are 
very  rarely  mentioned  in  works  posterior  to  the  sixth  century. 

The  first  writer  in  whose  pages  we  find  a form  of  exorcism  is 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem.  From  various  passages  of  this  author  we 
may  infer,  that  exorcism  in  his  time  was  twofold ; a longer  form 
being  used  some  time  previous  to  baptism,  during  the  candidate’s 
course  of  preparation,  and  a shorter  immediately  before  the  act  of 
immersion.  ( Cateck . My  stag.  i.  2 ; Pro-Cateches . § 5,  seqq. ; 
Catech.  i.  § 5 ; Catech.  xvi.  § 19.) 

The  observances  and  ceremonies  connected  with  this  exorcism 
were  the  following : — 

1.  Preparatory  prayers  and  fasting.  (Or  this  particular  may 
be  reckoned  as  part  of  the  general  introduction  to  baptism.) 

2.  Imposition  of  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  candidate,  who 
was  required  to  stand  in  a bowing  or  submissive  posture.  (Au- 
gustin., De  Fide , ad  Catechumen . ii.  1.) 

3.  The  person  to  be  exorcised  put  off  his  upper  garments  and 
shoes.  (Chrysostom,  Horn . ad  Baptiz. ; Concil . Constant . sub 
Menn . a.  d.  436,  act.  5.) 

4.  He  stood  with  his  face  toward  the  west,  which  was  the 
symbol  of  darkness,  as  the  east,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  sym- 
bol of  light.  (Cyrill.  Hieros.  Catech.  My  stag.  i.  § 2 ; Pseudo- 
Dionys.  De  Hierarch.  Eccl.  c.  2;  Gregor.  Naz.  Orat.  40; 
Amrros.  De  Initiat . c.  2;  De  Myster.  c.  3;  Hikron.  in  Amos. 
vi.  14.) 

5.  In  the  eastern  churches,  the  person  was  required  also  to 
stretch  out  his  hands  towards  the  west,  as  in  the  act  of  pushing 
an  object  away  in  that  direction,  intended  as  a token  of  his 
abhorrence  of  Satan  and  his  works,  and  his  determination  to 
resist  and  repel  them.  (Cyrill.  Hieros.  ; Pseudo- Dionys.  ; ut 
supra.) 

6.  The  exorcist  breathed  upon  the  candidate,  either  once  or 
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three  times.  (But  according  to  Dionysius,  who  is  quite  singular 
in  this  respect,  the  person  exorcised  was  commauded  thus  to 
breathe,  and  then  to  turn  round  to  the  east,  with  his  face  and 
hands  raised  toward  heaven.) 

7.  Some  suppose  that  the  candidate  held  a lighted  taper  in 
his  hand  during  the  ceremony ; but  this  is  doubted  by  others,  and 
appears  to  be,  on  the  whole,  improbable. 

The  forms  of  renunciation  recorded  in  different  writers,  are 
substantially  the  same,  with  slight  verbal  alterations.  The 
person  about  to  be  baptized  renounced  the  works  of  the  devil 
and  of  darkness,  especially  idolatry,  and  the  vices  and  follies 
of  the  world.  But  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  survey  several 
of  the  forms,  as  they  are  preserved  in  the  works  of  early 
writers. 

In  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  (lib.  vii.  c.  41),  the  form 
runs  thus : — “ I renounce  Satan,  and  his  works,  and  his  pomps 
(or  shows,  rats  irofnrais  avrov),  and  his  services,  and  all  things 
that  are  his.”  In  Tertull.  De  Cor.  Mil . c.  3,  the  form  is  sum- 
marily described  as  consisting  in  “ a renunciation  of  the  devil, 
his  pomp,  and  his  angels.”  Cyprian  speaks  of  it  as  u a renounc- 
ing of  the  devil  and  the  world”  (Ep.  7 ; De  Lapsis).  Ambrose, 
addressing  a baptized  person,  says,  “ Thou  hast  renounced  the 
devil  and  his  works,  the  world,  its  luxury  and  pleasures”  ( De 
Initiat . c.  2).  In  Salvian.  De  Provid.  lib.  vi.  we  find  the 
following  formulary,  “ I renounce  the  devil,  his  pomps,  his 
shows,  and  his  works.”  The  renunciation  preserved  by  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem  ( Catech . Mystag . 1,  4)  is  the  same  as  that  in  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions , except  that  it  is  in  the  form  of  an 
address  to  the  evil  spirit,  “ I renounce  thee,  Satan,  and  "thy 
works,  &c.”  Jerome  ( Comment . in  Matth.  25,  26)  giv^fii^  thus, 

“ I renounce  thee,  devil,  and  thy  pomp,  and  thy  vices,  and  thy  • 
world  which  lieth  in  iniquity.” 

This  form  of  renunciation  or  abjuration  was  repeated  three 
times,  according  to  the  express  statement  of  Pseudo-Dionys., 
and  as  may  be  with  great  probability  inferred  from  Ambrose  (de 
Fide , lib.  v.  c.  7).  The  three-fold  repetition  is  prescribed  in  the 
Sacramentary  of  Gregory,  and  the  Ordo  Romanus.  In  the 
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offices  of  baptism,  the  renunciation  is  found  in  the  form  of 
question  and  answer. 

The  form  of  adjuration  or  exorcism,  in  the  west,  was  usually 
as  follows,  “ Adjuro  te,  immunde  spiritus,  ut  exeas  ab  hoc  serro 
Jesu  Christi,  in  nomine  Patris,  et  Filii,  et  Spiritus  Sancti,”  i.  e.y 
“ I adjure  thee,  unclean  spirit,  that  thou  come  out  of  this  servant 
of  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost frequently,  however,  with  the  addition  of 
“and  make  way  for  the  Holy  Ghost.”  Variations  and  amplifi* 
cations  of  this  form  may  be  found  in  Asskmani  Codex . Liturg . 
lib.  ii.  c.  1,  sect.  1 — 5.  The  form  was  founded  upon  Mark  v.  7; 
1 These,  v.  27 ; Matt.  xxvi.  63 ; xii.  43 ; xiv.  2 ; Rom.  vii.  2 ; 
Ephes.  ii*  1 ; 2 Timoth.  ii.  26. 

The  Greeks  use  the  word  a<f>op/uap,6<;  in  preference  to 
i^opKiafio^  in  order  to  distinguish  this  ceremony  from  any  other 
kind  of  exorcism. 

“Another  ceremony  of  this  nature,  was  the  custom  of 
touching  the  ears  of  the  Catechumens,  and  saying  unto  them 
Ephphata,  Be  opened:  which  Petrus  Chrysologus  ( Serm . 52) 
joins  with  imposition  of  hands  and  exorcism  ; making  it  to  have 
something  of  mystical  signification  in  it,  to  denote  the  opening 
of  the  understanding  to  receive  the  instructions  of  faith.  And 
St.  Ambrose,  or  an  author  under  his  name  (Be  its  qui  Initiantur , 
c.  1 ; De  Sacrament™ , lib.  i.  c.  1),  describes  the  same  custom, 
deriving  the  original  of  it  from  our  Saviour's  example,  in  saying 
Ephphata,  Be  opened,  when  he  cured  the  deaf  and  the  blind. 
But  this  custom  seems  not  to  have  gained  any  great  credit  in  the 
practice  of  the  church  ; for,  besides  these  two  authors,  there  is 
scarce  any  other  that  so  much  as  mentions  it ; and  whether  it 
was  used  to  the  first  or  last  order  of  catechumens,  is  not  very 
easy  to  determine.”  (Bingham,  Antiquities , book  x.  chap.  2, 
§ 13.)  This  practice  was  never  adopted  by  the  oriental  churches. 

3.  Vow  or  promise  of  obedience , and  profession  of  faith . — 
“ The  next  thing  required  of  men  at  their  baptism,  was  a vow 
or  covenant  of  obedience  to  Christ,  which  the  Greeks  call 
avvrdaaeaOac  Xpiarfi,  giving  themselves  up  to  the  government 
and  conduct  of  Christ . This  was  always  an  indispensable  part 
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of  their  obligation,  before  they  could  be  admitted  to  the  cere- 
mony of  regeneration.  They  first  renounced  the  devil,  and  then 
immediately  promised  to  live  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  Christ. 
. . • . And  that  this  was  the  ancient  rule  by  which  the  church 
proceeded,  is  evident  from  all  the  writers  that  have  spoken  of 
baptism.  Justin  Martyr,  who  describes  the  ceremonies  of  bap- 
tism with  the  greatest  simplicity,  says  it  was  only  given  to  those 
who  to  their  confession  of  faith  added  also  a promise  or  vow 
that  they  would  live  according  to  the  rules  of  Christianity,  ( Apol . 
ii.  p.  93.)  And  hence  came  that  usual  form  of  words  in  their 
profession  avyrarropal  <roi,  Xptark,  I give  myself  up  to  thee, 
0 Christy  to  be  governed  by  thy  laws ; which  immediately  fol- 
lowed the  dirora^LSy  or  renunciation  of  the  devil,  whose  service 
they  forsook  to  choose  a new  master ; as  we  find  it  frequently  in 
St.  Chrysostom  {Hon t.  xxi.  ad  Popul.  Antioch Horn.  vi.  in 
Coloss.),  St.  Basil  {Horn.  xiii.  Exhortat . ad  Bapt.),  St.  Cyril  of 
Alexandria  {in  Joh.  xi.  26),  the  author  of  the  Apostolioal  Con- 
stitutions {Constit.  A post.  lib.  vii.  c.  41),  and  most  of  the  Greek 
writers,  whose  words,  as  being  but  one  and  the  same  form,  I think 
it  needless  to  repeat  upon  this  occasion.  The  Latins  commonly 
call  it  promissum,  pactum , and  votum,  a promise , a covenant , and 
vow,  which  names  they  apply  indifferently  to  all  parts  of  the 
Christian  engagement,  as  well  the  renunciation  of  the  devil,  as 
the  profession  of  faith  and  obedience  to  Christ,  which  do  mutu- 
ally suppose,  and  are  virtually  included  in,  one  another.  For  he 
that  renounces  the  devil  and  the  world,  does  thereby  profess 
himself  a soldier  and  servant  devoted  to  Christ.  Therefore,  St. 
Ambrose  speaking  of  the  renunciation  {Be  Sacrament . lib.  i. 
c.  2),  calls  it  a promise,  a caution,  an  hand-writing  or  bond, 
given  to  God,  and  registered  in  the  court  of  heaven,  because  this 
is  a vow  made  before  his  ministers,  and  the  angels,  who  are 
witnesses  to  it.  Upon  which  account,  he  says  in  another  place, 
{Be  Initiatis , c.  2,)  it  is  recorded,  not  in  the  monuments  of  the 
dead,  but  in  the  book  of  the  living10.  St.  Austin  calls  it  a pro- 

,0  Respondisti,  abrenuntio : memor  miseris  considers,  vel  quibus  pro- 
esto  sennonis  tui,  et  nunquam  tibi  ex-  miseris : Levi  tarn  vidisti,  sed  minister 
cidat  series  cantionis  turn. — Ubi  pro-  est  ChristL  Vidisti  earn,  ante  altaria 
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fession  made  in  the  court  of  angels,  and  the  names  of  the 
professors  are  written  in  the  book  of  life,  not  by  any  man,  but  by 
the  heavenly  powers,  ( De  Symbolo , lib.  ii.  c.  1.)  St.  Jerome 
{Com.  in  Amos  vi.  14)  styles  it  a covenant  made  with  the  sun  of 
righteousness,  and  a promise  of  obedience  to  Christ.  And  he  so 
speaks  of  this  ceremony  as  to  show  it  to  be  a distinct  act  from 
the  renunciation,  though  they  both  tended  to  the  same  end, 
because  different  rites  were  used  in  expressing  them.  For  in 
renouncing  the  devil,  they  had  their  faces  to  the  west,  for  symbo- 
lical reasons  which  we  have  heard  before ; but  in  making  their 
covenant  with  Christ,  they  turned  about  to  the  east,  as  an 
emblem  of  that  light  which  they  received  from  the  sun  of 
righteousness,  by  engaging  themselves  in  his  service.”  (Bing- 
ham, Antiquities , book  xi.  chap.  7,  § 6.) 


4.  Signing  with  the  sign  of  the  cross. — After  the  ceremony  of 
exorcism  had  been  performed,  the  candidate  for  baptism  was 
solemnly  signed  with  the  sign  of  the  cross;  the  officiating 
minister  pronouncing  the  words,  “ Receive  thou  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  on  thy  forehead  and  on  thy  heart.”  This  was,  properly 
speaking,  the  dedication  of  the  person  to  Christ,  the  sigu  or  seal 
of  faith ; connected  with  the  formal  declaration  that  the  candi- 
date had  passed  from  a state  of  sin  to  a state  of  grace11. 

The  ancients  attached  great  importance,  and  ascribed  a very 
powerful  efficacy,  to  this  signature  of  the  cross  in  baptism. 


ministrare : ergo  cliirographum  tuum 
tcnetur,  non  in  terra,  sed  in  coelo. 
Ambros.  De  Sacrament,  lib.  i.  c.  2. — 
Tenetur  vox  tua,  non  in  tumulo  mor- 
tuorum,  sed  in  libro  viventiura.  Id.  de 
Jnitiatis , c.  2. 

11  To  vdu ip  avr\  ra<£ijy,  Ka\  to  eXcuov 
uvt\  rrvcvfiaTos  aylov , rj  (T(j)puy\s  dvr\ 
rot)  aravpov,  to  pvpov  fteftalaxns  tt}s 
opoXoytas.  Const.  Apost.  lib.  iii.  c.  17. 
—Thus,  Cyprian  speaks  of  the  bap- 
tized as  renati  et  signo  Christi  signati 
—and  adds,  quod  autem  sit  hoc  signum, 


et  qua  in  corporis  parte  positum,mani- 
festat  alio  in  loco  Deus,  dicens,  Transi 
per  mediain  Ilierusalem,  et  notabis 
signum  super  frontes  virorum.  Ad 
Demetr De  Unitate  Eccl.  Muniatur 
frons,  ut  signum  Dei  iucolumc  serve- 
tur.  Ep.  50,  aL  58. — Ego  Christianus 
et  de  parentibus  Christianis  natus,  et 
vexiUum  crucis  in  mea  fronte  portans. 
Hieron.  Ep.  113. — Semper  cruci  bap- 
tisma  jungitur.  (August.)  Serm.  de 
Temp.  101. 
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According  to  Pseudo- Dionys.  (De  Hierarch.  Eccl.  c.  2),  this 
signature  was  made  thrice ; but,  in  the  ancient  rituals  of  the 
Latin  church  in  Mabillon  and  Muratori,  mention  is  made  of  only 
one  signature,  in  connexion  with  a triple  afflation ; and  the  same 
may  be  observed  concerning  an  old  Gallican  Sacramentary, 
preserved  in  Assemani  Cod.  Liturg . lib.  i.  p.  43. 


5.  Unction , or  anointing  with  oil. — In  the  Apostolical  Consti- 
tutions and  other  liturgical  writings,  a distinction  is  observed 
between  eXauov  (oleum,  oil)  and  pvpov  (unguentum,  unguent). 
And  we  find  mention  of  a double  anointing  at  baptism,  one 
antecedent  to  the  administration  of  the  rite,  and  the  other  conse- 
quent upon  it.  The  latter  is  called  by  way  of  distinction 
yjpl<jpa\  and  in  the  Eastern  churches  it  follows  immediately 
upon  baptism  as  a completion  of  that  ceremony,  while  in  the 
West  it  is  quite  separated  from  baptism,  and  attached  to  con- 
firmation. 

The  first  unction  (to  eXaiov)  was  preparatory,  and  took  place 
immediately  after  exorcism,  and  the  signature  of  the  cross.  Tho 
author  of  tho  Apostolical  Constitutions  represents  it  as  taking 
place  after  the  confession  of  faith  (book  vii.  c.  41);  but  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem  places  it  between  the  renunciation  and  the  confession. 
(Catech.  My  stag.  ii.  3.) 

This  custom  does  not  appear  to  have  existed  in  the  time  of 
Justin  Martyr  and  Tertullian,  if  we  may  judge  from  their  silence 
on  the  subject.  “For  though,”  says  Bingham,  “Tertullian 
speaks  of  an  unction  among  the  ceremonies  of  baptism,  yet,  as 
Daille  rightly  observes,  it  was  not  this  unction  preceding 
baptism,  but  the  unction  which  followed  after  it  in  confirmation, 
accompanied  with  imposition  of  hands.  For  it  is  plain  from 
Tertullian  that  neither  of  these  were  given  before  baptism  {De 
Bapt.  c.  4),  but  when  men  were  come  out  of  the  water,  then 
they  were  anointed  with  the  holy  unction,  and  had  imposition  of 
hands,  in  order  to  receive  the  Holy  Ghost.”  ( Antiq . book  xi. 
chap.  11,  § 9.) 
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Respecting  the  design  or  significancy  of  this  unction,  ancient 
writers  give  the  following  accounts.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  says, 
44  Men  were  anointed  from  head  to  foot  with  this  consecrated  oil, 
and  this  made  them  partakers  of  the  true  olive-tree,  Jesus  Christ. 
For  they  being  cut  out  of  a wild  olive-tree,  and  ingrafted  into  a 
good  olive-tree,  were  made  partakers  of  the  fatness  of  the  good 
olive-tree.'”  ( Catech . My  stag.  ii.  3.)  Pseudo- Ambrosius  observes, 
as  a comment  on  this  practice,  “ Thou  wast  anointed  as  a cham- 
pion (athleta)  of  Christ,  to  fight  the  fight  of  this  world.”  {Be 
Sacram . lib.  i.  c.  2.)  “ The  author  under  the  name  of  Justin 

Martyr,  distinguishing  between  the  two  unctions,  says,  4 Men 
were  first  anointed  with  the  ancient  oil,  that  they  might  be 
Christs,  that  is,  the  anointed  of  God ; but  they  were  anointed 
with  the  precious  ointment,  after  baptism,  in  remembrance  of 
him  who  reputed  the  anointing  of  himself  with  ointment  to  be 
his  burial.’  (J ustin.  Respons . ad  Orthodox,  p.  137.)  The  author 
of  the  Constitutions  likewise  uses  the  same  distinction ; 4 Thou 
shalt  first  of  all  anoint  him  with  the  holy  oil,  then  baptize  him 
with  water,  and  afterwards  sign  him  with  the  ointment ; that 
the  anointing  with  oil  may  be  the  participation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  the  water  may  be  the  symbol  of  death,  and  the  signing 
with  ointment  may  be  the  seal  of  the  compact  made  with  God. 
But  if  there  be  neither  oil,  nor  ointment,  water  is  sufficient  both 
for  the  unction  and  the  seal,  and  the  confession  of  him  with 
whom  we  die.’  ( Apost . Const,  lib.  ii.  c.  22.)  So  that  this  was 
only  a ceremony  of  baptism,  which  might  be  omitted  without 
any  detriment  to  the  substance  or  essential  part  of  it.  To  these 
may  be  added  the  words  of  St.  Chrysostom,  who  says,  4 Every 
person,  before  he  was  baptized,  was  anointed  as  wrestlers  entering 
the  field : and  this  not  as  the  high-priest  was  anointed  of  old, 
only  on  the  head,  or  right  hand,  or  ear,  but  all  over  his  body, 
because  he  came  not  only  to  be  taught,  but  to  exercise  himself  in 
a fight  or  combat.’  (Chrtsost.  Horn.  6 in  Coloss.)  This  is  the 
account  which  they  give  of  this  unction  preceding  baptism.” 
(Bingham,  book  xi.  chap.  ix.  § 3.) 

This  preparatory  unction  has  been  retained  in  the  rituals  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  churches. 
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6.  Use  of  salt , milk,  and  honey , at  baptism . — Some  writers 
have  referred  the  use  of  salt  in  baptism  to  a heathen  origin. 
But  this,,  to  say  the  least,  is  not  necessary;  for  we  find  several 
allusions  to  salt  in  the  New  Testament,  from  which  the  practice 
may  have  been  derived.  Thus,  Mark  ix.  49,  50,  “ For  every 
one  shall  be  salted  with  fire,  and  every  sacrifice  shall  be  salted 
with  salt.  Salt  is  good ; but  if  the  salt  have  lost  its  saltness, 
wherewith  will  ye  season  it  ? Have  salt  in  yourselves,  and  have 
peace  one  with  another.”  Compare  Matt.  v.  13 ; Luke  xiv.  3 ; 
Coloss.  iv.  6.  It  is  highly  probable,  however,  that  the  practice 
of  using  salt  at  baptism,  the  sacrament  of  the  new  birth,  arose 
from  the  J ewish  custom  of  rubbing  salt  on  the  bodies  of  new-born 
infants,  which  is  mentioned  in  Ezek.  xvi.  4. — Some  suppose  that 
salt  was  placed  on  the  tongues  of  catechumens  as  an  emblem  of 
wisdom,  and  an  admonition  to  the  attainment  of  it. 

The  practice  of  tasting  milk  and  honey  at  baptism  appears  to 
have  been  founded  upon  the  promises  made  to  the  Israelites, 
Exod.  iii.  8,  17;  xxxiii.  3.  With  reference  to  these  promises, 
milk  and  honey  were  perhaps  regarded  as  appropriate  emblems 
at  the  administration  of  that  sacrament  by  which  we  are  intro- 
duced into  the  land  of  promise,  the  kingdom  of  God  under  the 
Gospel.  And  the  tasting  of  milk  may  be  supposed  to  refer  espe- 
cially to  the  words  of  St.  Peter,  “ As  new-born  babes,  desire  the 
sincere  milk  of  the  word,  that  ye  may  grow  thereby”  (1  Pet. 
ii.  2);  a passage  which  was  applied  to  baptism, — whence  the 
name  of  the  Sunday  “ Quasi  modo  geniti.”  (Cyrill.  Hiekosol. 
Catech.  My  stag,  5.) 

As  milk  denoted  the  spiritual  nourishment  afforded  by  God’s 
word,  so  honey  denoted  its  pleasantness  or  agreeableness  to  the 
mind  and  heart  of  a renowed  person,  (Ps.  xix.  11 ; cxix.  103; 
Rev.  x.  9,  10.)  And  the  use  of  honey  at  baptism  may,  perhaps, 
have  served  to  remind  believers  of  the  superiority  of  the  Christian 
dispensation  to  the  Jewish,  since  under  the  latter  there  was  a 
law  against  the  use  of  honey  at  sacrifices,  on  account  of  its 
liability  to  corrupt. 

The  emblems  of  milk  and  honey  were  in  use  as  early  as  the 
third  and  fourth  centuries,  as  appears  from  the  testimonies  of 
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Tertullian  and  Jeromo1*.  The  Greek  fathers  also  mention  the 
custom13. 

We  have  no  earlier  testimony  concerning  the  use  of  salt  than 
that  of  Augustin,  Confess,  lib.  i.  c.  11 ; “ Audiebam  adhuo  puer 
de  vita  aeterna  nobis  promissa  . . . et  signabar  jam  signo  crucis, 
et  condiebar  ejus  .sale,”  i.e.  “Asa  boy,  I heard  of  the  eternal 
life  which  is  promised  to  us,  . . . and  I was  signed  with  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  and  seasoned  with  its  salt.”  Another  testimony 
of  about  the  same  date  occurs  in  tho  fifth  canon  of  the  third 
council  of  Carthage,  held  a i>.  397.  The  practice  is  mentioned 
in  the  rituals  of  the  Latin  Church,  subsequent  to  the  fifth  and 
sixth  centuries.  The  Sacramentary  of  Gregory  the  Great  contains 
a form  for  the  consecration  of  the  salt;  and  then  follows  an 
instruction  concerning  the  use  of  it ,4. 


7.  Ceremonies  aftei'  Baptism. — i.  As  late  as  the  fifth  century, 
we  find  mention  of  the  kiss  of  peace  as  having  been  usual  on 
this  occasion.  (Augustin,  contr.  Ep.  Pel.  iv.  c.  8;  Chrysost. 
Serm.  50  de  Util.  Leg.  Script.  See  also  Cyprian,  Ep.  64,  al.  59.) 


18  Inde  suscepti  lactis  et  raellis  con- 
cordiam  prcegustamus.  Tertui.l.  de 
Cor.  Mil.  c.  3. — Sed  ille  quidem  usque 
nunc  nec  aqnam  reprobavit  creatoris, 
qua  suos  abluit ; nec  oleum,  quo  suos 
ungit;  nec  mellis  et  lactis  societatem, 
qua  suos  infantat ; nec  panem,  quo 
ipsum  corpus  suum  representat ; etiam 
in  sacramentis  propriis  egens  mendici- 
tatibus  creatoris.  Id.  adv.  Mareion. 
lib.  i.  c.  14. — Deiude  egrcssos  lactis  et 
mellis  priegustare  concordiam  ad  in- 
fantile significationem.  Hieron.  contr. 
Lucifer,  c.  4. — Lac  significat  innocen- 
tiam  parvulorum.  Qui  mos  ac  typus 
in  Occidentis  ecclesiis  hodie  usque 
servatur,  ut  renatis  in  Christo  vinum 
lacque  tribuatur.  De  quo  lacte  dicobat 
et  Faulus,  Lac  vobis  potum  dedi,  non 
solidum  cibum ; et  Petrus,  Quasi  modo 
geniti  nati  parvuli  rationale  lac  desi- 
derate. Id.  Comment,  in  Es.  lv.  1. 


13  Tai  yaXaKTij  rfj  Kvpicucrf  Tpo(f)fi, 
cvBvs  ptv  tt7roKVT)6cvTcc,  Ti0r)vovp*6a' 
cvOvs  6c  dvay€WT)6*vT€S  rcTpr}pL(0ay  rrjs 
uvairavtricts  tt)v  iXn&a,  ttjv  avo)  *1  tpov- 
<ra\T)p.,  cvayyc\i(6pLcvor  iv  jj  pcXi  teal 
y nAa  dpfSpctv  dvayiypawrav  bih  rrjc 
ivvXoVy  Kat  rqv  dyiav  pvrjorfvopev  rpo - 
(f)rjv.  Clem.  Alex.  Pesdag.  lib.i.  c.  C. 

14  Ut  per  solemnissimos  paschal  es 
dies  sac  ram  en  turn  catecbumenis  non 
detur,  nisi  solitum  sal.  Cone.  Carlh.  iii. 
a.d.  397,  can.  6. — In  the  sacramentary 
of  Gregory  the  Great,  after  a prescribed 
form  for  the  benediction  or  consecra- 
tion of  the  salt,  we  read,  Ilac  oratione 
expleta  accipiat  sacerdos  de  eodem  sale, 
et  ponat  in  ore  infantis,  dicendo,  Accipe 
sal  sapientiao  in  vitam  mternaiu, — and 
then  follows  an  Oratio  post  datum  Sa- 
lem. 
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But  no  traces  of  this  custom  are  found  at  a later  period ; and  it 
appears  to  have  been  surperseded  by  the  simple  salutation,  44  Pax 
tecum,"  Peace  be  with  thee. 

ii.  Chrism  (to  pvpov),  or  the  unction  afterwards  used  at 
confirmation,  and  intended  as  the  consignation  or  seal  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  was  used  at  first  at  the  conclusion  of  baptism. 

iii.  From  the  fourth  century  downwards,  we  find  frequent 
mention  of  the  practice  of  clothing  the  newly  baptized  in  white 
garments.  These  garments,  as  emblems  of  purity,  were  deli- 
vered to  them  with  a solemn  charge  to  keep  their  robes  of  inno- 
cence unspotted  until  the  day  of  Christ.  Even  Cyril  of  Jerusalem 
speaks  of  an  exchange  of  garments  at  the  time  of  baptism  as  a 
well-known  custom,  ( Catech . My  stag.  iv.  § 8.)  Other  testimonies 
on  this  head  may  be  found  in  Eusebius  {Vit.  Const . iv.  62); 
Socrates  {Hist.  Eccl.  v.  8) ; Sozomen  {Hist.  Ecd.  vii.  8) ; Gregory 
Nazianzen  {Orat.  39);  Palladius  {Vit.  Chrysost.  c.  9);  Jerome 
{Ep.  57,  78,  128).  The  Neophytes  wore  this  white  dress  from 
Easter  Eve  until  the  Sunday  after  Easter,  which  was  hence  called 
Dominica  in  Albis,  i.  e.,  the  Sunday  in  White,  (August.  Serm . 
232.)  This  garment  was  usually  made  of  white  linen,  but  some- 
times of  more  costly  materials.  After  the  prevalence  of  infant- 
baptism,  this  custom  was,  in  effect,  retained ; the  baptized  infant 
being  covered  with  a white  cloth  called  <ra/3avos,  sabanus. 

iv.  Lighted  tapers  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  baptized, 
if  adults,  or,  if  they  were  infants,  in  the  hands  of  the  sponsors. 
This  custom  was  designed  as  emblematical  of  baptism  as  the 
sacrament  of  illumination.  (Gregor.  Naz.  Orat.  40;  Ambros.  De 
Lapsu  Virg . Sacr.  o.  5;  Baron.  Annal . a.  401;  Gregor.  Turon. 
Hist.  Franc,  lib.  v.  c.  11.) 

v.  The  practice  of  washing  the  feet  (pedilavium)  prevailed  in 
some  countries  at  various  times.  (Augustin  (Cjssar.  Arelat.) 
Serm.  160  de  Temp .;  Assemani,  Cod.  Lit.  lib.  ii.  p.  42;  Ma- 
billon.  Mus.  Ital.  t.  1,  Sacram.  Gallic.) 

vi.  Presents  in  money  or  jewels,  the  use  of  garlands  of 
flowers,  and  singing  of  hymns,  are  sometimes  mentioned ; ban- 
quets (convivia  baptismalia)  given  on  these  occasions  are  on 
record  as  early  as  the  fourth  century. 

2 i 
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§ 8. — Of  Sponsors. 

At  an  early  period  of  the  chureh,  certain  persons  were  required 
to  be  present  at  the  baptism  of  its  members,  who  should  serve  as 
witnesses  of  the  due  performance  and  reception  of  the  rite,  and 
should  also  be  sureties  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  engagements  and 
promises  then  made. 

1.  Their  names  or  appellations . — These  persons  were  called 
at  first  sponsores,  sponsors . This  term  is  applied  to  them  by 
Tertullian ; but  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  he  uses  the  word 
only  with  reference  to  infant-baptism,  and  that  he  considers  it  to 
allude  not  only  to  an  answer  (responsum)  given  on  behalf  of  the 
infant  who  was  unable  to  speak  for  itself,  but  also  to  a promise 
and  obligation,  or  the  undertaking,  on  behalf  of  the  infant,  of  a 
duty  as  the  sponsor's  own.  But  Augustin  seems  to  restrict 
the  allusion  to  the  response  or  answer. 

They  were  called  also  fidejussores,  sureties ; a term  which  we 
find  for  the  first  time  in  this  sense  in  Augustin,  ( Serm . 116,  de 
Temp.)  This  title  is  borrowed  immediately  from  the  Roman  law. 

The  Greek  term  avafioxoi  corresponds  to  the  Latin  offerentes 
and  susceptores , and  refers  to  the  assistance  rendered  to  the  bap- 
tized immediately  before  and  after  the  act  of  immersion.  The 
offices  performed  by  those  who  brought  adults  to  baptism,  and 
assisted  them  at  the  performance  of  the  ceremony,  are  described 
by  Dionys.  Areop.  (de  Hier.  Eocl.  c.  2.)  It  appears,  however, 
from  Chrysostom  ( Horn . in  Ps . xiv.)  and  Basil  M.  (Ep.  128),  that 
the  word  dvdBoxos  was  used  in  the  sense  of  surety  (promissor, 
fidejussor) ; and  di/oBe^o/iat  is  sometimes  used  by  profane  writers 
in  the  sense  of— I promise,  or  pledge  myself  to,  anything.  (Xen. 
Cyrop.  lib.  i.  c.  6 ; Theophrast.  Ethic,  c.  12.) 

The  appellation  pdpTvpes,  testes,  witnesses,  which  became  a 
favourite  in  later  times,  was  unknown  to  the  ancient  church ; 
either  because  this  signification  was  included  in  the  terms  sponsor, 
fidejussor,  avdhoxoi,  or  because  the  word  was  then  so  strietly 
applied  to  those  “ martyrs,1'  who  laid  down  their  lives  in  testi- 
mony of  the  truth,  that  any  other  application  of  it  in  the  church 
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would  have  been  thought  disrespectful  to  them,  or  would  have 
been,  at  least,  inconvenient. 

The  more  modern  terms,  'rraripes,  prjripes,  or  n raripes, 
fifjripes,  iirl  rod  ciytov  fycorla paros,  compatres,  propatres,  com- 
matres,  promatres,  patrini  and  matririse,  godfather i arid  god- 
mother*, are  derived  from  the  practice  of  early  times,  in  which 
the  parents,  or,  in  their  absence,  the  nearest  relatives,  took  the 
child  out  of  the  baptismal  water.  Perhaps  the  unclassical  and 
peculiar  Ltftiii  words,  patrinus  and  matrina,  were  chosen,  in 
order  to  prevent  any  misunderstanding  which  might  arise  from  a 
double  acceptation  of  the  common  words,  pater  and  mater,  while 
yet  they  were  so  nearly  allied  to  these  terms,  as  to  imply  a bond 
of  intimate  relation,  and  the  existence  of  mutual  obligation. 
When  Latin  writers  use  pater  in  this  connexion,  they  generally 
add  spirituals , or  Itistricus;  and  in  the  same  way  they  sometimes 
call  a godson  Jtlius  lustricus.  Augustin,  in  one  passage,  uses  the 
simple  terms  patres  and  filii;  but  in  such  a connexion  that  no 
mistake  could  arise  ( Serm . 116) ,f. 

2.  Origin  of  the  office . — The  origin  of  this  office  has  been  traced 
by  some  writers  to  the  institutions  of  Judaism,  and  by  others  to 
those  of  the  Roman  civil  law.  Neither  the  Old  nor  the  New 
Testament  contains  any  allusion  to  the  presence  of  witnesses  at 
circumcision ; and  it  is  impossible  to  say  at  what  time  this 
practice  was  introduced  among  the  Jews.  The  passages  of 
Scripture  which  have  been  adduced  in  order  to  prove  the  Jewish 
origin  of  the  sponsor’s  office,  will  be  found,  on  examination,  to  be 
beside  the  question,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  contain  any  refer- 
ence to  circumcision.  (Isa.  viii.  2;  xux.  22;  lx.  4;  Lxvi.  20; 
Matt.  xix.  13 — 15  ; Mark  x.  13  ; Luke  xviii.  15.)  In  Luke  i. 
59 — 63,  we  find  a record  of  the  circumcision  and  naming  of  John 
the  Baptist,  and  mention  is  there  made  of  friends  and  neighbours 
being  present;  but  no  intimation  is  given  that  any  of  these 
persons  were  there  in  the  capacity  of  witnesses. 

14  Quare  ita  diligere  debet  homo  filio  diligendus.  • .Eat  t&men  alia  inter 
eum  qui  se  suscepit  ex  sacro  fonte,  eos  gratuita  et  sancta  communio,  quao 
sicut  patrem:  qninimo  quanto  prse-  non  est  dicenda  consanguinitas,  sed 
stantior  est  spiritus  carne,  tan  to  magis  potius  habenda  spiritalis  proxtimias. 
spiritalis  pater  in  omnibus  est  a spiritali  Nico  lau  s I.  Conmltat . Bulgar . c.  2. 
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No  trace  of  sponsors  or  witnesses  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  the 
narratives  of  baptism  recorded  in  the  New  Testament;  nor  do  the 
sacred  writers  ever  draw  a parallel  between  baptism  and  circum- 
cision. And  therefore,  on  the  whole,  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove 
any  connexion  between  the  Jewish  and  Christian  customs  with 
respect  to  the  office  of  sponsors. 

But  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the  presence  of  sponsors  at 
baptism,  if  we  refer  to  the  customs  of  the  Roman  law.  Baptism 
was  at  an  early  period  regarded  in  the  light  of  a stipulation, 
covenant  or  contract ; on  all  matters  of  this  nature  the  Roman 
jurisprudence  was  very  exact  and  careful  in  its  institutions ; and 
it  is  likely  that  the  leaders  of  the  early  church,  many  of  whom 
before  their  conversion  were  engaged  in  the  interpretation  or 
administration  of  the  Roman  laws,  would  endeavour  to  give 
security  and  solemnity  to  the  sacred  covenant,  in  a way  corre- 
sponding to  that  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  observe  in 
civil  transactions.  Tradition  says,  that  the  office  of  sponsors  was 
appointed  by  Hyginus  or  Iginus,  a Roman  bishop,  about  the  year 
1 54.  A time  of  oppression  and  persecution  in  the  church  is  likely 
to  have  given  rise  to  an  institution  intended  for  the  attestation 
and  security  of  the  profession  of  the  Christian  religion.  And  we 
know,  as  a matter  of  fact,  that  the  Sponsor’s  office  had  been  so 
far  introduced  during  the  second  and  third  centuries,  that  it  was 
in  full  operation  throughout  the  fourth  and  fifth. 

Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  we  must  conclude  that  the  custom  of 
requiring  the  presence  of  sponsors,  or  sureties  at  baptism,  arose 
naturally  from  the  practice  of  infant-baptism,  in  order  that  the  in- 
terrogatories of  the  church  might  not  be  without  some  answer,  and, 
in  fact,  the  best  that  could  be  obtained  under  the  circumstances 
of  the  case ; or  that  it  originated  in  the  want  of  some  security  in 
addition  to  a personal  confession,  in  the  times  of  persecution, — 
men  who  had  made  their  baptismal  promises  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses  being  supposed  less  likely  to  deny  their  connexion  with 
the  church  than  they  might  be  if  no  proof  of  their  profession 
could  be  adduced, — or  at  least  being  supposed  to  have  received  an 
additional  fortification  against  the  danger  of  apostasy.  W e learn 
from  Dionys.  Areop.  De  Hierarch . Eccl.  c.  2,  that  it  was  usual  to 
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enter  in  a baptismal  register  the  name  of  the  sponsor  or  sponsors, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  person  baptized. 

3.  Duties  of  sponsors. — The  duties  imposed  upon  sponsors 
related  entirely  to  the  moral  or  spiritual  instruction  and  oversight 
of  the  baptized. 

Bingham  observes,  “ There  were  three  sorts  of  sponsors  made 
use  of  in  the  primitive  church ; — 1.  For  children  who  could  not 
renounce,  or  profess,  or  answer  for  themselves; — 2.  For  such 
adult  persons  as,  by  reason  of  sickness  or  infirmity,  were  in  the 
same  condition  as  children  incapacitated  to  answer  for  them- 
selves ; — 3.  For  all  adult  persons  in  general.  For  the  church 
required  sponsors  also  for  those  who  were  otherwise  qualified  to 
make  their  own  responses.  Now  the  office  of  sponsors  was  diver- 
sified a little  in  its  nature,  according  to  these  distinctions. 

“ They  who  were  sureties  or  sponsors  for  children,  were 
obliged  first  to  answer  in  their  names  to  all  the  interrogatories 
that  were  usually  put  in  baptism,  and  then  to  be  guardians  of 
their  Christian  education.  Some  will  also  needs  have  it,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  give  them  a perfect  maintenance,  and  take 
them,  as  it  were,  for  their  own  children  by  adoption,  in  case  their 
parents  failed,  and  left  them  destitute  in  their  minority.  But 
this  I take  to  be  a mistake.  For  whoever  were  sponsors  for 
children,  if  ever  they  became  destitute,  the  burden  devolved  upon 
the  church  in  general,  and  not  upon  any  others.  In  all  cases  the 
church  was  charged  with  this  care,  and  not  the  sponsors,  except 
there  was  some  antecedent  obligation.  And  there  was  good 
reason  for  this ; for,  as  St.  Austin  observes,  4 children  were  pre- 
sented to  baptism  not  so  much  by  those  in  whose  hands  they 
were  brought,  (though  by  them  too,  if  they  were  good  and 
faithful  men,)  as  by  the  whole  society  of  saints.  The  whole 
church  was  their  mother ; she  brought  forth  all  and  every  one  by 
this  new  birth.'1  (Auo.  Ep.  23,  ad  Bonifac.)  Two  things, 
indeed,  were  anciently  required  of  sponsors  as  their  proper  duty ; 
first,  to  answer  in  their  names  to  all  the  interrogatories  of  baptism, 
(Tertull.  De  Bapt.  c.  18;  Gbnnad.  De  Eccl.  Dogmat.  c.  52; 
Auo.  Ep.  23,  ad  Bonifac .;  August.  Serm.  116,  De  Temp.; 
Serm.  14,  De  Verb.  Apost.  c.  11 ; De  Peccator.  Merit,  lib,  i.  c,  34 ;) 
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secondly,  to  be  guardians  of  their  spiritual  life  for  die  future ; and 
to  take  care  by  good  admonition  and  instruction,  that  they  per- 
formed their  part  of  the  covenant  in  which  they  were  engaged. 
(Aug.  Serm.  116, 143,  De  Temp.) 

“ Another  sort  of  sponsors  were  such  as  were  appointed  to 
make  answers  for  persons  who,  by  reason  of  some  sudden  sick- 
ness or  other  infirmity,  could  not  answer  for  themselves.  And  if 
the  party  happened  to  recover  after  such  a baptism,  it  was  the 
sponsor’s  duty  not  only  to  acquaint  him,  as  a witness,  with  what 
was  done  for  him,  but  also,  as  a guardian  of  his  behaviour,  tp 
induce  him  to  make  good  the  promises  which  he  in  his  name  bad 
made  for  him. 

“ The  third  sort  of  sponsors  were  for  such  adult  persons  as 
were  able  to  answer  for  themselves.  For  those  also  had  their 
sponsors,  and  no  persons  anciently  were  baptized  without  them. 
(Dionys.  Eccl.  Hierarch,  c.  2;  Conetit.  Apoet.  lib.  iii.  c.  16; 
Victor,  de  Persecut.  Vandal,  lib.  iii.  Bibl.  Patr.  tom.  vii.  p.  613 ; 
Pallad.  Hist.  Lausiac.  c.  12,  Bibl.  Patr.  tom.  i.  p.  915.)  Their 
duty  was,  not  to  answer  in  the  names  of  the  baptized,  but  only  to 
admonish  and  instruct  them  before  and  after  baptism.”  (Abridged 
from  Bingham,  Antiq.  book  xi,  chap.  8U.) 

4.  Persons  qualified  to  act  as  sponsors. — Respecting  the  quali- 
fications of  sponsors,  it  will  he  sufficient  in  this  place  to  enu- 
merate the  various  rules  and  customs  which  obtained  in  the 


16  An  important  passage  on  this  sub- 
ject occurs  in  Augustin,  or  Caesar 
Arelat.  (Serm.  163,  De  Temp.) 

Hoc  admoneo,  ut  quo  ties  paschalis  , 
solemn  itas  venit,  quicumque  viri,  quae- 
cumque  mulieres  de  sacro  fonte  filios 
spiritualiter  exceperunt,  cognoscant,  se 
pro  ipsis  fidejussores  apud  Deum  exsti- 
tisse,  et  ideo  semper  illis  soljicitudinem 
▼erse  caritatis  impendant  et  admoneant, 
ut  custodian t castitatem,  virginitatem 
usque  ad  nuptias  servent,  a maledicto 
vel  perjurio  linguam  refraenent,  cantica 
turpia  vel  luxuriosa  ex  ore  non  profe- 
rant,non  superbiant,  non  invideant,  ira- 
cundiam  vel  odium  in  corde  non  tene- 


ant,  angaria  non  observent,  phylactoria 
et  characteres  diabolicos  nec  "sibl  nec 
suia  aliquando  suspendant,  incantatores 
velut  min  is  tr os  Diaboli  fugiant,  fideui 
catholicam  teneant,  ad  ecclesiam  fre- 
quentius  currant,  contemta  verbositate 
lectionee  divines  attcntis  auribus  audi- 
ant,  peregrinos  acoipiant,  et  secundum 
quod  ipsis  in  baptismo  dictum  est, 
hospitum  pedes  lavent,  pacem  et  ipsi 
teneant,  et  discordes  ad  concordiam 
revocare  con  ten  dan  t,  sacerdotibus  et 
parentibus  honorem  amore  verse  cari- 
tatis impendant.  Augustin  (or  CiT- 
sab.  Arelat.)  Serm.  He  Tempore , 163. 
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church,  without  entering  into  all  the  questions  that  have  been 
raised  in  connexion  with  the  subject. 

i.  It  was  a general  rule  that  every  sponsor  must  be  himself  a 
baptized  person,  and  in  full  communion  with  the  church.  By 
this  regulation  all  heathen,  and  all  mere  catechumens,  all  reputed 
heretics,  and  all  excommnnicated  persons  and  penitents,  were 
disqualified*  All  energumens  and  persons  of  unsound  mind  were 
likewise  excluded  by  an  express  law.  Those  reputed  heretics 
whose  baptism  was  accounted  valid  were,  however,  allowed  to 
act  as  sponsors. 

ii.  Every  sponsor  was  required  to  be  of  full  age.  No  minors 
were  admitted  to  this  office,  even  though  they  had  been  baptized 
and  confirmed. 

iii.  Every  one  who  acted  in  thia  capacity  was  supposed  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity,  and  to 
know  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Ten  Commandments, 
and  the  leading  outlines  of  Christian  doctrine  and  morality.  And 
it  appears  from  Dionts.  Arbop.  De  Hierarch . Eccl.  c.  2,  that 
eyery  sponsor  was  required  to  prepare  himself  beforehand  for  the 
right  undertaking  of  the  office.  Ecclesiastical  laws  of  a later 
date  exclude  persons  Uqui  ignorant  rudimenta  fidei,”  — unac- 
quainted with  the  first  principles  of  the  Christian  religion. 

lv.  In  early  times  monks  and  nuns  were  eligible  as  sponsors, 
and  were  frequently  chosen  to  act  in  that  capacity  (August.  Ep. 
23,  ad  Bonifac .;  Vita  Epiphan . c.  8)  ; but  in  the  sixth  century 
this  practice  was  prohibited.  (Cone.  Antissiodor.  a.  d.  578,  c.  25.) 

v.  Parents  were  allowed  to  stand  as  sponsors  to  their  own 
children  during  the  earlier  centuries ; and  the.first  prohibition  on 
record,  by  which  they  were  disqualified  for  this  office,  is  contained 
in  a canon  of  the  Council  of  Mentz.  (Cone.  Mogunt.  a.  d.  813, 
c.  55.)  But  this  prohibition  has  never  been  universally  enforced; 
and  even  the  ordo  Rom.  i.  proposes  the  alternative,  “presbyieri, 
acceptis  inftrotibus  a parentibus  vel  patrinis  eorum  baptisent  eos,” 
i.  e.,  presbyters,  having  received  infants  at  the  hands  of  their 
parents  or  sponsors , shall  baptize  them . 

5.  Number  of  sponsors. — At  first  there  was  no  law  respecting 
the  number  of  sponsors  at  baptism.  In  Dionys.  Arbop.  De  Hier. 
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Ecd.  c.  2,  mention  is  made  of  only  one  avaZoyos ; and  some 
persons  suppose  that  the  early  church  was  always  satisfied  with 
one, — usually  the  father  or  mother  of  the  baptized;  but,  in 
the  absence  of  all  testimony,  we  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to 
think  it  more  probable,  that  two  or  three  were  required,  especially 
in  times  of  persecution.  Of  the  different  canons  relating  to  this 
subject,  some  prescribe  one  sponsor,  others  demand  two  or  three17. 
The  Council  of  Trent  limits  the  number  to  one,  or  two  at  the 
most.  {Cone.  Trident.  24,  c.  2.) 

It  was  required,  at  first,  that  sponsors  should  be  always  of 
the  same  sex  as  the  persons  baptized,  perhaps  for  the  sake  of 
decency,  just  as  the  deacons  were  ordered  to  assist  at  the  baptism 
of  males,  and  the  deaconesses  at  that  of  females16.  In  later 
times  it  became  usual  to  have  two  sponsors,  one  male  and  one 
female.  When  there  were  three,  two  of  these  were  male  and 
one  female  at  the  baptism  of  a boy,  two  female  and  one  male  at 
the  baptism  of  a girl.  And  this  is  the  prevailing  practice  in 
modern  times. 

It  has  been  supposed  that,  at  some  periods,  women  were 
entirely  excluded  from  the  office  of  sponsors ; but  this  is  a mis- 
take, as  appears  from  August.  JSerm.  163,  de  Temp.;  Wal. 
Strabo,  De  Reb.  Eccl . c.  26. 

Some  examples  of  sponsors  acting  by  proxy,  may  be  found 
(Friederici  a Jesu  Lex . Theol . August.  Vind.  1784,  p.  507). 


17  Non  plures  ad  suscipiendum  de 
baptismo  infantis  accedant,  quam  unus , 
give  vir,  sive  mulier.  In  confirmatione 
quoqne  id  ipeum  Rat.  Dec  ret.  Leon. 
M.  | ap.  G rcaian.  P.  3,  De  Coiuecr.  Diet. 
iv.  c.  101.  — Infantem  nequaquam  duo 
vel  plures , ted  unus  a fonte  baptismatis 
guscipiat  Nam  unus  Deus,  unum 
bapttema,  unus,  qui  a fonte  snscipit, 
debet  ease  pater  vel  mater  infantis. 
Cone.  Meten.  a.  d.  888,  c.  6.— Duo  vel 
tret  tantum  admittantnr  ad  levandum 
puerum  de  baptismo.  Cone.  Colon. 
a.  d.  1281,  c.  4. — Ad  elevandum  pue- 
rum de  sacro  fonte  tret  tantum  recipi- 
antur.  Cone.  Herbipol . a.  d.  1808,  c. 


2. — Ad  levandum  puerum  de  fonte 
tres  vel  quatuor  admittantur.  Quod 
amplius  est,  a malo  est.  Cone.  Trevir. 
a.  d.  1227,  c.  1. — The  number  was 
fixed  at  three  by  several  other  councils 
of  the  thirteenth  century  {Cone.  Bajoc. 
a.  d.  1280,  c.  4 ; Cone.  Vigomiens . a.  d. 
1240,  c.  5 ; Cone.  Exomens . a.  d.  1287, 
c.  2) ; but  was  afterwards  limited  to 
one,  or  two  at  most,  by  the  Council  of 
Trent  {Cone.  Trident.  24,  c.  2.) 

16  Viri  non  teneant  in  baptismo  pu- 
ellas  aut  mulieres,  neque  mulierea 
teneant  masculos ; sed  potius  mulieres 
teneant  puellas,  et  viri  teneant  mas- 
culos. Cone.  Niccen.  c.  22. 
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§ 9. — Op  Names  given  at  Baptism. 

The  naming  of  a child  has  been  deemed  a matter  of  importance 
among  all  people,  and  under  varions  systems  of  religion ; and  the 
customs  connected  with  this  ceremony  possess  at  once  an  his- 
torical and  a theological  interest. 

It  appears  highly  probable  that  the  modem  practice  of  giving 
the  name  at  baptism  may  have  originated  with  infant-baptism 
itself,  or  may  even  be  referred  to  the  customs  of  J ewish  circum- 
cision. But  no  mention  is  made  of  this  practice  in  the  New 
Testament,  or  in  any  of  the  earliest  ecclesiastical  writers,  e.  g ., 
Justin  Martyr,  Tertullian,  Origen,  Cyprian. 

We  know  that,  in  the  fourth  century,  baptized  adults  some- 
times retained  the  names  which  they  had  previously  borne,  as  in 
the  cases  of  Constantine,  Ambrose,  Augustin,  Gregory,  and 
others.  But  we  find,  also,  cases  in  which  new  names  were  given 
to  adults  at  baptism.  Thus  we  read  that  the  bishop  Stephanus, 
in  baptizing  two  young  persons,  named  Adrias  and  Paulina,  gave 
to  the  former  the  new  name  of  Neo,  and  called  the  latter  Maria. 
(Baron.  Annal.  a.  d.  259.)  When  the  same  bishop  baptized 
Nemesius  and  his  daughter,  the  former  retained  his  old  name, 
but  the  latter  was  called  by  a new  name,  Lucilla.  When  the 
emperor  Theodosius  was  about  to  marry  Athenais,  daughter  of 
Leontius  the  sophist,  the  intended  bride  was  baptized  by  the 
bishop  Atticus,  and  received  on  that  occasion  the  name  Eudokia, 
by  which  she  is  known  in  history  (Socrat.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  vii. 
c.  21).  When  Peter  Balsamus  was  asked  his  name  by  the 
bishop  Severus,  he  replied,  “ Nomine  paterao  Balsamus  dicor, 
spirituali  vero  nomine,  quod  in  baptismo  accepi,  Petrus  dicor, ^ 
i.  e.,  “My  simame  is  Balsamus , but  my  spiritual  name , which  I 
received  at  my  baptism,  is  Peter,”  (Martyr.  S.  Petri  Aul.  in 
Surii  Vit.  88.  d.  3,  Jan.)  * 

As  long  as  the  custom  of  previous  catechetical  instruction  and 
preparation  continued,  the  name  appears  to  have  been  fixed  some 
time  before  the  administration  of  baptism.  And  to  this  may, 
perhaps,  be  referred  the  custom,  often  mentioned  by  ecclesiastical 
writers,  of  entering  the  names  of  candidates  in  the  baptismal 
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register,  (Cyril.  Hieros.  Procatech,  and  Catech.  3;  Gregor. 
Nyss.  Orat.  in  Eos  qui  differ . Bapt August.  Confess . lib.  ix. 
de  fide  et  oper.)  According  to  Dionys.  Areop.  de  Hierarch . Ecd . 
c.  2,  an  entry  was  made  of  the  name  of  the  sponsor,  as  well  $3 
of  that  of  the  person  to  be  baptized. 

The  name  was  usually  fixed  and  given  either  by  the  party 
baptized,  if  an  adult,  or  by  the  parents  or  sponsors,  in  case  of 
infant-baptism.  The  officiating  minister  possessed  the  power  of 
a veto,  if  he  disapproved  of  the  name  imposed,  as  appears  from 
several  canons. 

The  church  required  that  the  name  given  in  baptism  should 
express  some  character  of  the  Christian  religion,  or  should  relate 
to  some  Christian  virtue  or  duty;  grounding  this  requisition 
upon  the  practice  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles,  and  with 
reference  to  James  ii.  7,  compared  with  1 Peter  iv.  14 — 16. 
Chrysostom  says  ( Horn . 21  in  Genes.)  that  the  names  of  newly 
admitted  members  of  the  church  ought  to  refer  not  to  their 
ancestors,  however  celebrated,  but  to  those  holy  persons  who  are 
the  patterns  of  godliness  and  virtue.  On  this  principle,  the 
names  most  commonly  given  in  baptism  were  those  of  apostles, 
saints,  and  martyrs  (Niceph^  Hist.  Ecd.  lib.  vi.  c.  22);  and  of 
these  names,  Peter,  Paul,  and  John  were  especial  favourites. 
Other  names  also,  expressive  of  Christian  graces  in  the  abstract, 
were  frequently  adopted;  such  as  Eusebius,  Eusebia,  Pius, 
Fidus,  Fidelia,  Charitas,  Gratianus,  Innocentius.  Soma  names 
bore  reference  to  the  stated  seasons  of  baptism;  e. ff.,  Natalis, 
Epiphanius,  Paschasius,  Paschalis.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
the  names  of  animals,  such  as  Leo,  Asellus,  Pecorius,  Ursula, 
Columba,  Columbanus,  were  adopted  in  token  of  Christian 
humility.  And  perhaps  the  names  of  heathen  gods,  or  those 
referring  to  them,  such  as  Mercurius,  Janus,  Venerius,  Apolli- 
naris,  Minervalis,  Palladius,  Saturninus,  may  have  been  given 
with  a Christian  signification,  as  implying  the  duty  of  die  bap- 
tized to  renounce  and  oppose  the  principles  of  idolatry  and 
superstition.  Put  this  practice  was  forbidden  by  the  council  of 
Nies&a  (c.  30). 

The  decided  preference  given  by  the  jpodera  church  of  Borne 
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to  the  names  of  the  New  Testament,  or  of  Christian  saints,  in 
contradistinction  to  names  from  the  Old  Testament,  arises  from 
the  contrary  preference  manifested  Jby  the  first  reformers  among 
the  attempts  which  they  made  to  abolish  the  superstitions 
opinions  and  practices  of  their  times  (Cone.  Burgidal.  a,  p.  1538, 
c.  9 ; Oatech.  Rom.) 

§ 10. — Op  Confirmation. 

1.  Derivation  of  the  rite  frorn  the  practice  <f  the  apostles. — 
The  rite  of  confirmation,  or  imposition  of  hands  with  prayer,  for 
the  full  admission  of  baptized  persons  into  the  church,  is  observed 
by  nearly  all  the  churches  of  Christendom  at  the  present  day, 
in  imitation  (to  say  the  least)  of  an  apostolical  practice  recorded 
in  the  New  Testament. 

It  appears  from  the  sacred  history,  that  the  apostles  conferred 
imposition  of  hands  (iirLOeais  t&v  ^eipwv)  upon  persons  pre- 
viously baptized,  and  no  other.  Thus  when  the  Samaritans  had 
been  converted  and  baptized  by  Philip  the  deacon,  the  apostles 
who  were  at  Jerusalem  sent  unto  them  Peter  and  John,  “who, 
when  they  were  come  down,  prayed  for  them,  that  they  might 
receive  the  Holy  Ghost,  (for  as  yet  he  was  fallen  upon  none  of 
them;  only  they  were  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus); 
then  they  laid  their  hands  on  them,  and  they  received  the  Holy 
Ghost,  (Acts  viii.  14 — 17.)  Thus,  also,  it  is  said  of  the 
Ephesian  disciples,  that  when  they  heard  what  the  Apostle 
Paul  said,  “ they  were  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
And  when  Paul  had  laid  his  hands  upon  them,  the  Holy  Ghost 
came  on  them ; end  they  spake  with  tongues  and  prophesied.” 
(Acts  xix.  5,  6.)  It  is,  however,  evident  that  in  these  passages 
allusion  is  made  to  the  extraordinary  or  miraculous  gifts  of  the 
Spirit  imported  by  the  apostles;  as  the  narratives  are  explained 
by  Grotius  and  other  interpreters.  See  Acts  v.  12 — lfi.  Hence, 
it  is  said,  immediately  after  the  former  of  these  accounts,  44  When 
Simon  sate  that  through  laying  on  of  the  apostles’  hands  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  given,  he  offered  them  money,  saying,  Give  me 
also  this  power,  that  on  whomsoever  I lay  my  hands,  he  may 
receive  the  Holy  Ghost,”  v.  18,  19,  And  hence,  also,  we  may 
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perhaps  rightly  account  for  the  fact,  that  in  many  other  histories 
of  baptism  during  the  time  of  the  apostles,  no  mention  whatever 
is  made  of  a subsequent  imposition  of  hands.  Thus,  in  the 
history  of  the  baptism  of  three  thousand  men  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost  after  the  preaching  of  Peter,  although  the  apostle 
promised  them  that  they  should  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  upon  their  baptism,  yet  nothing  is  said  respecting  any 
laying  on  of  hands  (Acts  ii.  38 — 42).  Nor  does  this  ceremony 
appear  to  have  taken  place  at  the  baptism  of  Lydia  and  her 
household  (Acts  xvi.  15),  or  of  the  Philippian  jailor  and  his 
family  (Acts  xvi.  31 — 33).  In  Hebrews  vi.  2,  mention  is  made 
of  “ the  doctrine  of  laying  on  of  hands,”  immediately  after  that 
of  “the  doctrine  of  baptism;”  but  there  is  nothing  in  the 
passage  to  prove  that  these  two  ceremonies  were  immediatel 
connected  with  each  other;  and  many  expositors  understand  this 
imposition  of  hands  to  be  that  practised  in  healing  the  sick,  o 
in  ordination  to  the  ministry,  (Mark  xvi.  1 8 ; Acts  vi.  6 ; ix. 

12,  17.) 

In  Acts  xv.  41 , we  read  that  St.  Paul  “ went  through  Syria 
and  Cilicia,  confirming  the  churches.”  The  following  remark  by 
Dr.  Burton  appears  to  place  this  transaction  in  its  true  light. 
“ The  great  apostle  travelled  through  Syria  and  Cilicia ; and  the 
expression  used  by  St.  Luke  of  his  confirming  the  churches  in 
those  countries,  proves  that  he  must  have  planted  these  churches 
at  an  earlier  period.  He  now  confirmed  them:  i.e.9  he  gave 
them  such  regulations  as  were  necessary  for  their  welfare. 
Wherever  deacons  were  wanted,  he  ordained  them ; he  appointed 
others  to  the  office  of  elders ; and  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that 
to  some  or  all  of  these  ministers  he  imparted  those  miraculous 
gifts  of  the  Spirit,  which  were  so  useful  for  the  instruction  of 
the  converts,  and  furnished  such  convincing  evidence  of  the 
gospel.”  (Burton,  Lectures  upon  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the 
first  Three  Centuries , lect.  6.)  We  have  no  proof,  however, 
that  the  ordination  of  ministers  was  included  in  this  act  of 
“ confirming  the  churches nor  have  we  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  ordination  or  appointment  of  deacons  or  presbyters 
would  have  waited  for  an  apostolical  visit.  When  St.  Paul  found 
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a deficiency  of  ministers  in  any  of  the  churches  which  he  visited, 
he,  doubtless,  recommended  those  churches  to  nominate  some 
persons  fit  for  the  oflice,  and  then  probably  assisted  at  their 
ordination  or  solemn  designation  to  it,  before  he  proceeded  on 
his  journey.  But;  in  the  absence  of  the  apostle,  the  officiating 
presbyters  w^uld  themselves  have  supplied  the  deficiency,  with 
the  consent  of  their  respective  churches. 

In  like  manner,  the  unction  or  chrism  (%pwr/*a)  of  which  we 
read  in  the  New  Testament  (1  John  ii.  27 ; 2 Cor.  i.  21), 
although  interpreted  by  some  as  relating  to  the  ceremony  of 
confirmation,  cannot  be  so  referred  with  any  degree  of  certainty ; 
and  seems  to  describe  rather  a spiritual  anointing,  or  to  relate  to 
the  kingly  and  priestly  dignity  of  Christians  (1  Pet.  ii.  9),  if 
not  to  the  possession  of  extraordinary  and  miraculous  powers. 
And  the  same  remark  would  apply  to  the  Scriptural  expression 
<T<f>pcJ%€<T0(H,  to  seal,  Eph.  i.  13;  iv.  30;  2 Cor.  i.  22;  which 
denmes  the  assurance  or  consciousness  of  divine  favour  and 
assistance.  Early  expositors  refer  this  expression  indeed  to 
baptism ; but  not  to  confirmation. 

The  earliest  records  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity  contain  no 
clear  and  certain  testimony  concerning  the  use  of  confirmation. 
Mention  of  anointing  and  sealing  is  indeed  found  in  Dionys. 
De  Hierarch . Eccl.  c.  2 ; but  there  is  so  little  reason  to  suppose  this 
work  genuine,  that  no  appeal  can  be  made  to  it,  as  declaring  the 
practices  of  the  apostolic  age.  In  the  Apostolical  Constitutions , 
it  is  doubtful  whether  cr<f>payls , the  seal,  refers  to  baptism  or  to 
confirmation.  And  the  same  may  be  said  concerning  a passage 
quoted  from  Clement  of  Alexandria,  in  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl . lib.  iii. 
c.  23,  in  which  a bishop  is  said  to  have  imparted  the  seal  of  the 
Lord  ( rfjv  a<f>payi8a  rov  tcvplov ) to  the  young  man  committed 
to  his  care  by  St.  J ohn. 

2.  Confirmation  in  connexion  with  baptism . — At  an  early 
period  of  ecclesiastical  history,  we  find  confirmation  administered 
in  immediate  connexion  with  baptism. 

Tertullian  speaks  expressly  of  confirmation  as  following 
immediately  after  the  administration  of  baptism  {De  Baptismo , 
c.  7,  8)  ; and  he  appears  to  refer  to  the  use  of  chrism  and  the  seal 
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in  the  celebration  of  the  former  rite  {De  Resurrect . Cam.  c.  8) 19 . 
He  traced  the  chrism  to  the  ancient  practice  of  anointing  the 
priests  under  the  Jewish  law. 

In  the  writings  of  Cyprian,  we  find  some  passages  relating  to 
confirmation,  which  are  especially  important,  because  he  applies 
the  term  u sacramentum11  to  this  ceremony*0.  But  it  is  evident, 
not  only  from  the  general  use  of  the  word  at  the  time  in  which 
Cyprian  wrote,  but  from  the  drift  of  the  passages  in  which  it 
occurs,  that  sacramentum  was  used  here  simply  in  the  sense  of 
“ rite”  or  “ ceremony.11 

In  later  writers,  the  testimonies  which  prove  the  connexion 
of  confirmation  with  baptism  are  numerous  and  decisive.  (Ter- 
tull.  de  Bapt.  c.  7 ; Cyril.  Hierosol.  Catech.  Mystag.  iii.  1 ; 
Const.  Apost.  lib.  vii.  c.  48,  44.)  There  is  a curious  passage  on 
this  subject  in  Opf.  Milevit.  de  Schism.  Donat,  lib.  iv*1. 


10  Exinde  egressi  de  l&vacro  perun- 
gimur  benedicta  unctione,  de  pristina 
discipline,  qua  nngi  oleo  de  cornu  in 
Eacerdotium  solebant,  ex  quo  Aaron 
a Moyse  unctus  est.  Unde  Christus 
dicitur  a chrismate,  quod  est  unctio, 
quse  Domino  nomen  accommodavit, 
facta  spirit&lis,  quia  Spiritu  unctus  est 
a Deo  Patre. — Sic  et  in  nobis  carnaliter 
currit  unctio,  sed  spiritaliter  proficit ; 
quomodo  et  ipsius  baptismi  carnalis 
actus,  quod  in  aqua  mergimur,  spiritalis 
effectus,  quod  delictis  liberamur. — De- 
hinc  manus  imponitur,  per  benedicti- 
onem  advocana  et  invitana  Spiritum 
Sanctum.  Teetull.  De  Baptumo , 
c.  7,8. 

40  Male  ergo  sibi  quidam  interpre- 
tantur,  quod  per  manus  impoaitionem 
Spiritum  S.  accipiant,  et  sic  recipiantur, 
cum  manifestum  sit,  utroque  sacramento 
debere  eos  renasci  in  ecclesia  catholica. 
....  Nisi  ergo  acceperint  baptisma 
sal u tare  in  ecclesia  catholica,  quae  una 
est,  aalvi  esse  non  possunt,  6ed  cum 
carnalibua  in  judicio  Domini  Christi 
damnabuntur.  Cyfbian.  Sent.  Episco - 
porum  87  de  Hareticis  baptixandis. — 
Eos,  qui  sint  foris  extra  eccleeiam 


tincti,  et  apud  haereticos  et  scliismati- 
cos  profanae  aquae  labe  maculati,  quando 
ad  nos  atque  ad  ecclesiam,  quae  una 
est,  venerint,  baptizari  oportere,  eo 
quod  parum  sit  eis  manum  imponere 
ad  accipiendum  Spiritum  S.,  nisi  acci- 
piant et  ecclesiao  baptismum.  Tunc 
enim  demum  plene  sanctifioari,  et  esse 
filii  Dei  possunt,  si  tacramento  utroque 
nascantur,  cum  scriptum  sit,  Nisi  quis 
renatus  fuerit  ex  aqua  et  Spiritu,  non 
potest  introire  in  regnum  Dei.  Cyf. 
Ep.  72  ad  Steph. 

41  Sed  quia  filius  a patre,  Deus  a 
Deo,  erat  ungendus,  secundum  quod 
Filius  petiit,  Spiritus  promissa  nunti- 
avit,  et  complevit  Pater  in  Jordan e, 
quo  cum  venisset  Filius  Dei,  salvator 
noster,  a Joanne  ostensus  est  his  ver- 
bis, Ecce  agnus  Dei.  Hie  est,  qui 
tollit  peccata  mundi!  Descend  it  in 
aquam,  non  quia  erat  quod  in  Deo 
mundaretur,  sed  super  venturum  oleum 
aqua  debuit  antecedere,  ad  mysteria 
initianda  et  ordinanda  et  implenda 
baptismatis : lotus  cum  in  Joannis 
manibus  haberetur,  secutus  est  ordo 
mysterii,  et  complevit  Pater  quod  ro- 
gaverat  Filius,  et  quod  nuntiayerat 
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Baptism  being  regarded  as  a solemn  compact,  or  covenant,  it 
was  natural  to  look  upon  confirmation,  immediately  following,  as 
tbe  seal  by  which  the  contract  was  ratified  or  completed.  And 
hence  confirmation  was  usually  administered,  not  by  the  baptizing 
presbyters  or  deacons,  but  by  the  bishop,  as  the  chief  minister  of 
the  church. 

At  the  Stated  seasons  of  baptism,  the  bishop  was  Chiefly 
engaged  in  administering  the  rite  of  confirmation ; but  he  some- 
times Commenced  the  whole  solemnity  by  the  baptism  of  a few 
individuals  with  his  own  hands.  When  baptism  was  adminis- 
tered in  the  absence  of  the  bishop,  confirmation  was  administered 
at  some  convenient  season  afterwards  by  himself  or  bis  repre- 
sentative. (Cone.  IUiber.  a.  d.  805,  c.  77;  Hieronymus  contra 
Lucifer,  c.  4.)  Hence  it  came  to  pass  that  confirmation  Was 
often  deferred  nntil  several  years  after  baptism,  especially  in  those 
dioeeses  which  were  seldom  visited,  either  on  account  of  their 
great  extent,  or  to  suit  the  convenience  and  indolence  of  the 
bishops. 

Even  after  the.  prevalence  of  infant-baptism,  confirmation 
was  conferred  immediately  after  the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ment; and  this  practice  continued  during  several  centnries. 
This  may  be  proved,  says  Bingham,  44  by  plain  testimonies  of 
the  ancients.  Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  those  words  of  Gen- 
nadius,  4 If  they  be  infants  that  are  baptized,  let  those  that 
present  them  to  baptism  answer  for  them  according  to  the  com- 
mon way  of  baptizing ; and  then  let  them  be  confirmed  with 
imposition  of  hands  and  chrism,  and  so  be  admitted  to  partake  of 
the  eucharist.'1  (Gennad.  ie  Dogmat . Ecdes.  cap.  52.)  In  like 
manner,  Pope  Innocent,  in  one  of  his  decrees,  says,  4 Infants  are 
not  to  be  consigned  or  confirmed  by  any  but  the  bishop.''  (Inno- 


Spiritua  Saucing.  Apertum  eat  ecelum 
Deo  patre  ungente,  spiritale  oleum 
etatim  in  imagine  columba  descendit, 
et  insedit  capiti  ejus,  et  perfudit  eum, 
unde  cepit  dici  Christ us,  quandonnetus 
est  a Deo  Patre.  Cui  ne  manus  impost  tio 
defuisse  videretur,  vox  audita  est  Dei 
de  nube  dicentis,  Hie  est  Filius  meus, 


de  quo  bene  sensi ; hunc  audits.  Hoc 
est  igitur  quod  lectum  eat.  Oleum  pe  - 
catoris  non  ungafc  caput  meum.  Batio- 
nem  veritatis  vel  sero  addisce,  quoniam 
nune  tempus  inveniati  discendnm.  Op- 
tat.  Milky.  Ds  Schism.  Donat,  lib.  iv. 
p,  77,  Opp.  fc.  i.  ed.  Oberth. 
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cent.  Ep.  i.  o.  4.)  And  in  the  collection  of  canons  made  by 
Martin  Bracarensis,  out  of  those  of  the  Greek  church,  this  is  one, 
* That  a presbyter  may  not  consign  infants  in  the  presence  of  the 
bishop,  except  he  be  particularly  appointed  by  the  bishop  to  do 
it,’  (cap.  52.)  This  practice  continued  in  the  church  for  many 
ages ; for  it  is  mentioned  by  Pope  Gregory,  both  in  his  sacra- 
mentary, and  in  his  epistles ; and  after  him  by  all  the  writers  in 

the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries If  this  matter  needed 

further  proof,  we  might  insist  upon  the  known  practice  and 
custom  in  the  ancient  church  of  giving  the  eucharist  to  infants, 
which  continued  in  the  church  for  several  ages.  It  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  Cyprian,  Austin,  Innocent,  and  Gennadius,  writers 
from  the  third  to  the  fifth  century.  Maldonet  confesses  it  was 
in  the  church  for  six  hundred  years.  And  some  authorities  prove 
it  to  have  continued  two  or  three  ages  more,  and  to  have  been 
the  common  practice  beyond  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great.” 
( Antiq . book  xi.  chap.  i.  § I,  2.) 

The  permanent  separation  of  confirmation  from  baptism, 
cannot  perhaps  be  assigned  to  an  earlier  date  than  the  thirteenth 
century. 

A question  was  referred  by  Cyprian  to  Stephen,  bishop  of 
Rome  (Cypr.  Ep.  72  ad  Steph .),  whether  it  was  necessary  to 
rebaptize  heretics  who  sought  admission  to  the  catholic  church, 
or  it  should  be  deemed  sufficient,  proceeding  upon  the  acknow- 
ledged validity  of  their  baptism,  to  receive  them  with  the  simple 
ceremony  of  imposition  of  hands,  and  ecclesiastical  benediction  ? 
The  Roman  bishop,  in  reply,  acceded  to  the  latter  opinion.  But 
the  African  bishops,  on  the  other  hand,  declared  the  baptism  of 
heretics  to  be  null  and  void,  and  would  not  recognise  their  con- 
firmation at  the  hands  of  a catholic  bishop  as  sufficient  ^for  their 
reception  into  the  church.  They  demanded  another  baptism,  to 
be  followed  by  the  usual  confirmation.  Notwithstanding  this 
demonstration  of  their  sentiments,  the  church  of  Rome  persevered 
in  maintaining  that  the  baptism  of  heretics,  provided  only  that 
it  was  administered  in  due  form,  was  valid  and  sufficient,  and 
that  the  sacrament  ought  not  to  be  repeated.  This  opinion  finally 
prevailed;  and  even  the  African  churches  at  length  agreed  on 
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this  point  with  those  of  Home,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Asia  Minor. 
And  henoe  the  practice  was  generally  established,  that  all  heretics 
or  schismatics,  except  those  who  did  not  baptize  in  the  name  of 
the  holy  Trinity,  or  who  denied  the  validity  of  catholic  baptism, 
should  be  received  as  members  of  the  catholic  church,  upon 
recantation  of  their  former  errors,  by  the  mere  imposition  of 
hands  or  confirmation.  (Cone.  Constantinop.  I.  a.d.  381,  can.  7 ; 
Cone . Araimac.  I.  a.d.  441,  can.  8;  Cone.  Arelat.  II.  a.d.  455, 
can.  26;  Cone.  Epaon.  a.d.  517,  c.  16;  Siricius.  Ep . 1,  c.  1 ; 
Leo  I.  Ep.  37,  c.  2.)  Bingham  endeavours  to  show  that  the 
ceremonies  used  on  these  occasions  are  to  be  considered  as  distinct 
from  confirmation ; but  it  is  generally  supposed  that  confirmation 
is  intended  by  the  ancients  when  they  speak  of  receiving  heretics 
by  imposition  of  hands  and  chrism. 

It  appears  that  some  sects  of  reputed  heretics  administered 
confirmation  as  well  as  baptism;  but  the  former  was  never 
admitted  as  valid  by  the  catholic  church,  although  the  latter 
was*8.  The  chrism  of  the  Donatists,  indeed,  was  accounted 
good ; but  imposition  of  hands  was  deemed  necessary  at  their 
reception  into  the  church.  (Cone.  Aram.  I.  c.  8;  Conf.  Optat. 
Milevit.  de  Schism.  Donatist.  lib.  vii. ; Alcimi  Aviti  Ep.  24,  ad 
Steph.) 

3.  Ministers  of  Confirmation. — From  very  early  times,  the 
bishop  was  always  regarded  as  the  ordinary  minister  of  confirma- 
tion. (Cyprian,  Ep.  73  ad  Jubaj .;  Chrysostom,  Horn.  18  in  Act. 
Apost.;  Augustin,  de  Trin.  lib.  xv.  c.  26.)  By  the  canons  of 
several  councils,  the  inferior  clergy  were  forbidden  to  confirm,  or 
at  least  to  consecrate  the  chrism.  {Cone.  IUiber.  can.  38,  77; 
Cone.  Cartkag . II.  can.  3;  III.  can.  36;  IV.  can.  36;  Cone. 

“ Spiritus  Sanctus  quod  in  sola  nisi  in  catholica  Spiritus  8.  Quodlibet 
catholica  eocle&ia  per  manus  imposi-  hacretici  et  scliismatici  accipiant : ca- 
tionem  dari  dicitur,  nimirum  hoc  intel-  ritas,  quae  cooperit  multitndinem  pec- 
ligi  majores  nostri  voluerunt,  quod  catorum,  proprium  donum  est  catho- 
Apostolus  ait,  Quoniam  caritas  Dei  lie®  unitatis  et  pacis.  Manus  impo- 
diffusa  est  in*  cordibus  nostiis  per  sitio  non,  sicut  baptisinus,  repeti  non 
Spiritum  S.,  qui  datus  est  nobis.  Non  potest : quid  est  enimaliud,  nisi  oratio 
autem  babeut  Dei  caritatem,  qui  ec-  super  hominem  ? August,  de  Bapt. 
clesi®  non  diligunt  unitatem;  uc  per  contr.  Donut,  lib.  ii.  c.  1G. 
hoc  recte  intelligitur  dici,  non  accipi 
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* 

Tolet.  I.  can.  20.)  And  in  all  liturgical  writings,  the  bishop  is 
either  named  or  implied  as  the  minister  of  confirmation.  (Dionys. 
Areop.  de  Hierarch . Eccl.  c.  2 ; Sacrament . Oelas.  Vigil . Pasch .) 

In  Oelas.  Epi$t.  9.  c.  6,  and  Gregor.  M.  Epist.  lib.  iii.  ep.  9, 
presbyters  are  permitted  in  certain  cases  to  confirm,  but  they  are 
not  allowed  to  use  any  chrism  except  such  as  may  have  been 
consecrated  by  a bishop.  See  also  Innocent  I.  Ep.  1 ad  Decent. 
c.  3. 

On  the  whole,  the  case  respecting  the  minister  of  confirmation 
during  the  first  six  centuries  may  be  stated  thus : — 

i.  The  bishop  was,  for  the  most  part,  the  ordinary  minister.— 
The  chorepiscopi  appear  to  have  administered  the  rite  without 
any  limitation  or  restriction. 

ii.  In  the  earliest  times,  and  in  certain  places,  presbyters 
appear  to  have  conferred  imposition  of  hands ; but  their  execution 
of  this  office  was  subsequently  confined  to  the  following  occasions: 
— 1.  When  the  bishop  was  not  present ; 2.  Or  in  presence  of  the 
bishop  only  by  his  express  orders  or  commission ; 3.  On  the  con- 
version of  a reputed  heretic,  if  such  an  one,  desirous  of  being 
received  into  the  church,  was  at  the  point  of  death  while  the 
bishop  was  at  a distance.  (At  least,  this  was  permitted  in  the 
Spanish  and  Gallic  churches,  although  the  Roman  church  did  not 
admit  such  exception.) 

iii.  Deacons,  who  administered  baptism,  were  on  the  same 
footing  as  presbyters  with  respect  to  the  right  of  confirming; 
until  they  were  absolutely  forbidden  to  administer  this  rite  by  the 
Council  of  Toledo,  a.  d.  400. 

In  the  Greek  church,  presbyters  are  allowed  to  confirm,  and 
even  to  consecrate  the  chrism ; and  an  appeal  is  made  in  support 
of  the  practice  to  the  Apostolical  Constitutions , book  viii.  c.  22, 
which  passage  ascribes  the  administration  of  baptism,  and  of  the 
subsequent  chrism,  to  either  a bishop  or  a presbyter.  But  the 
Constitution s,  taken  alone,  do  not  form  sufficient  authority;  and 
besides  this,  it  happens  that  in  other  parts  of  them  the  whole 
office  of  baptism  is  referred  to  the  bishop  alone,  (lib.  iii.  c.  16, 
17 ; vii.  c.  43.)  So  that,  if  the  matter  is  to  be  decided  by  refer- 
ence to  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
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praotioe  of  the  Western  church  hag  the  greatest  support.  But,  if 
the  expediency  or  necessity  of  the  matter  be  considered,  or  if  an 
appeal  be  made  to  apostolical  authority,  the  question  is  different. 

4.  Administration  of  the  rite . — The  close  connexion  which 
subsisted  between  baptism  and  confirmation  in  the  early  church, 
the  latter  being  considered  merely  as  the  conclusion  or  completion 
of  the  former,  may  easily  account  for  the  fact  that  the  act  of 
confirmation  was  attended  with  few  peculiar  ceremonies.  The 
customs  now  adopted  in  administering  this  rite  in  the  Roman 
church  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  no  earlier  date  than  the  period 
in  which  confirmation  began  to  be  made  distinct  from  baptism. 

After  the  separation  of  confirmation  from  baptism  (that  is  to 
say,  after  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century),  the  church 
required  a witness  of  confirmation,  as  well  as  of  baptism.  For? 
haps  a baptismal  sponsor  may  have  been  permitted  to  act  in  this 
capacity;  but  in  case  of  the  death,  absence,  or  disqualification  of 
sponsors,  to  say  the  least,  a new  and  independent  witness  was 
called  for. 

Names  given  in  baptism  were  sometimes  changed  at  con- 
firmation. But  this  was  merely  an  occasional  practice  of  some 
of  the  later  centuries. 

Four  principal  ceremonies  were  used  in  the  administration  of 
confirmation;  namely,  imposition  of  hands,  unction  with  the 
chrism,  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  prayer.  Bingham  places  unc- 
tion first  in  order,  upon  the  authority  of  Tertullian  (de  Bapt.  c. 

vii. ,  viii.) ; but  in  the  old  liturgical  books,  imposition  of  hands  is 
first  mentioned,  and  in  the  practice  of  the  chureh  it  retains  the 
precedence. 

1.  Imposition  of  hands. — This  ceremony  is  founded  upon  the 
example  and  practice  of  the  apostles;  it  was  used  in  various 
offices  of  benediction,  but  more  especially  at  ordination,  the 
reception  of  penitents  into  the  church,  and  confirmation.  (Acts 

viii.  17 ; xix.  6;  Heb.  vi.  2;  conf.  Gen.  XLviii.  IS  seq.;  Tertull. 
de  Bapt . o.  7 ; Hieronym.  contr.  Lucif  c.  4.)  An  account  of 
the  various  customs  observed  in  administering  this  part  of  the 
rite  may  be  seen  in  Ed.  Martene  de  Antiq.  Eccl , Bit.  lib.  i.  c.  2, 
art.  4;  Assemani  Cod.  Liturg . Eccl.  Uniters.  Ub,  3. 
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2.  Unction , or  anointing  with  the  chrism . — Some  writers  have 
endeavoured  to  trace  the  use  of  chrism  in  confirmation  to  the  age 
of  the  apostles ; but  there  is  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  this 
practice  before  the  third  century.  It  is  expressly  mentioned  by 
Tertullian  and  Origen ; and  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  it  is 
not  only  recognised,  but  spoken  of  in  very  honourable  terms; 
being  called  in  one  place,  to  pvpov , fdefUaitoais  rrjs  6po\oylas, 
chrism,  the  confirmation  of  our  confession  (lib.  iii.  c.  17) ; and 
in  another,  to  pvpov,  acfypayls  t&v  awdrjic&Vy  chrism,  the  seal 
of  the  covenants  (lib.  vii.  c.  22) ; and  we  find  also  in  the  samo 
book,  an  express  form  of  prayer  or  thanksgiving,  to  be  used  at 
the  application  of  the  sacred  unction,  (eij^apur rta  7 repl  rod 
pvarucov  pvpov , lib.  vii.  c.  44,  45.)  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  ( Catech . 
Mystag . iii.)  gives  full  instructions  concerning  the  administration 
of  chrism.  And  after  his  times,  the  practice  was  generally 
adopted  in  the  church,  if  not  before. 

As  to  the  matter  of  the  chrism,  it  consisted  at  first  of  olive- 
oil  ; but  afterwards  a more  costly  compound  was  used.  This 
substance  was  consecrated  by  the  bishop,  with  prayer,  exorcism, 
and  insufflation.  It  was  applied,  in  the  East,  to  various  parts 
of  the  body,  such  as  the  forehead,  ears,  nose,  and  breast ; but,  in 
the  West,  to  the  forehead  only.  (Cyiull.  Hieros.  Catech . Mystag . 
iii.  § 4;  Ordo  Confirmed . Eccl . Constant . ap . Assemani  Cod . 
Liturg.  lib.  iii. ; Sacrament.  Gelas.  ; August.  Enarrat.  Ps.  cxLi.; 
conf.  Thomas  Aquin.  Summa  p.  3,  quaest.  72,  art.  9.) 

“ When  this  ceremony  was  once  admitted,  it  was  usually 
magnified  as  the  symbol,  and  sometimes  as  the  instrumental 
cause,  of  very  great  effects.  The  consecration  of  it  was  supposed 
to  work  a mystical  change  in  its  nature,  answerable  to  the  change 
wrought  in  the  waters  of  baptism,  and  the  bread  and  wine  in  the 
eucharist”,  which  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  compares  together.  It  was 
this  unction,  as  the  completion  of  baptism,  to  which  they  ascribed 
the  power  of  making  every  Christian,  in  some  sense,  partaker  of 
a royal  priesthood.  To  it  they  also  ascribed  the  noble  effects  of 
confirming  the  soul  with  the  strength  of  all  spiritual  grace  on 

“ Remarkable  traces  of  doctrinal  corruption,— No  change  is  wrought  in 
any  of  these  elements* 
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God’s  part,  as  well  as  the  confirmation  of  the  professions  and 
covenant  made  on  man’s  part.”  (Bingham,  Antiq.  book  xii.  c.  3, 
§ 3.) 

3.  Sign  of  the  cross . — The  bishop,  in  anointing  with  the 
chrism,  made  with  it  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  the  part,  or  parts, 
of  the  body  to  which  he  applied  it.  (Ambros.  de  Sacram.  lib.  vi. 
c.  3.)  The  name  consignation,  which  is  often  used  by  Latin 
writers  to  denote  confirmation,  seems  to  have  especial  reference 
to  this  part  of  the  ceremony ; as  well  as  the  Greek  word  or<f>paryl9 , 
sign,  seal.  (Innocent.  Ep . 1 ad  Decent . c.  3 ; Martin.  Bracaren. 
can.  62;  Cone.  Constant . I.  a.d.  381,  c.  7;  Const.  Apost.  lib.  iii. 
c.  7 ; Dionys.  Areop.  de  Hier.  Eccl.  c.  5.) 

4.  Prayer .- — The  form  of  words  prescribed  by  the  first  Council 
of  Constantinople,  a.d.  381,  to  be  used  at  administering  the 
chrism,  was  simply  2<f>payl9  Scopea?  Uvevparos  arfiov.  hpr\v\ — 
The  seal  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen.  “ But  besides 
this  shorter  form,  which  was  only  an  implicit  prayer,  as  if  they 
had  said,  Let  this  unction  be  unto  thee  the  seal  of  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  they  had  also  some  larger  forms,  which  were  more 
express  prayers ; one  of  which  is  in  the  author  of  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions  (referred  to  above),  where  the  bishop  is  ordered 
to  anoint  the  party  baptized,  saying  these  words,  “ O Lord  God, 
the  Unbegotten,  who  hast  no  Lord,  who  art  Lord  of  all,  who 
madest  the  sweet  savour  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  to  go 
forth  among  all  nations,  grant  now  that  this  chrism  may  be 
effectual  in  this  baptized  person,  that  the  sweet  savour  of  thy 
Christ  may  remain  firm  and  stable  in  him,  and  that  he,  being 
dead  with  him,  may  rise  again,  and  live  with  him.”  (Bingham.) 

The  ceremony  was  concluded  by  a benediction  from  the 
bishop,  accompanied  with  a slight  blow  on  the  cheek  of  the 
person  confirmed,  intended,  perhaps,  as  a substitute  for  the  kiss 
of  peace,  given  in  the  early  church.  But  no  trace  of  this  last- 
mentioned  ceremony  occurs  at  an  earlier  date  than  the  thirteenth 
century. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

OF  THE  LORD’S  SUPPER. 

§ 1. — Names  oft  Appellations  op  this  Sacrament. 

The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  has  always  been  justly 
regarded  as  the  most  solemn  rite  of  Christian  worship.  A proof 
of  the  importance  attached  to  this  sacred  institution,  if  it  were 
needed,  might  be  found  in  the  numerous  and  violent  controversies 
which  have  from  time  to  time  arisen,  concerning  doctrines  and 
practices  more  or  less  closely  connected  with  it.  It  is,  indeed, 
painful  and  humiliating  to  reflect  that  a sacrament  of  love  has 
become  an  occasion  of  bitterness  and  hatred ; but  this  feeling  of 
regret  may  be  in  some  degree  mitigated  when  we  trace  many  of 
the  disputes  to  a sincere,  though  mistaken,  respect  for  holy  things, 
and  to  the  dictates  of  a tender  and  scrupulous,  though  unenlight- 
ened, conscience.  Blameworthy  as  the  temper  and  conduct  of 
many  controversialists  may  be,  and  mischievous  as  have  been 
the  consequences  of  their  disputes,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
even  concord  and  agreement  itself,  if  arising  from  mere  indifference 
or  apathy,  would  have  been  an  evil  of  still  greater  magnitude, 
inasmuch  as  it  would  have  been  the  grave  of  all  religious  sentiment. 

All  parties  (with  a few  very  trifling  exceptions  in  modern 
times)  agree  in  regarding  this  sacrament  as  the  characteristic  and 
centre  of  Christian  worship. 

The  various  names  by  which  the  Lord's  supper  has  been  dis- 
tinguished, if  their  significancy  and  bearings  be  duly  considered, 
furnish  almost  a complete  history  of  the  sacrament  itself,  with 
the  doctrines  and  usages  connected  with  it ; and  may  at  all'fevents 
be  profitably  examined  by  way  of  introduction  to  our  view  of  the 
whole  subject.  The  reason  of  these  various  appellations  lies,  for 
the  most  part,  either  in  some  peculiar  views  relating  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  sacrament,  or  in  a preference  for  some  peculiar 
mode  of  administration. 

1.  The  term  hehrvov  tcvpia/cov , sacra  coena,  coena  Domini, 
Lord's  Supper , has  an  historical  reference  to  the  institution  of  the 
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rite  by  our  blessed  Lord  on  the  night  in  which  he  was  betrayed 
(Matt.  xxvi.  20,  31 ; 1 Cor.  xi.  20) ; and  so  it  intimates  merely 
that  the  observance  is  to  be  regarded  as  a commemoration  of  our 
Saviour,  and  a repetition  of  his  last  intercourse  with  his  disciples 
before  his  passion.  Some  critics  maintain  that  this  phrase,  in 
the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  the 
only  passage  of  Scripture  in  which  it  occurs,  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  signifying  the  Lord’s  supper,  strictly  bo  called,  or  in  its  modem 
acceptation ; but  denotes  rather  the  feast  which  accompanied  the 
distribution  and  partaking  of  the  consecrated  elements.  This  posi- 
tion, however,  has  not  been  established ; and  it  has  been  abund- 
antly shown  that  the  early  Christian  writers  applied  this  term  as 
we  do.  (See  Suiceri  Obsermt . sacr ♦ p.  91 ; Casaub.  Eaercit.  16 
ad  Baronii  Annul,  p.  450  seq. ; Gerhardi  Loc.  Theol.  t.  x.  p.  3.) 

2.  The  synonymous  expressions  rpaire^a  KvpLov , mensa  Dei, 
the  Lord's  table , have  immediate  reference  to  the  idea  of  a con- 
vivium  Dominicum,  as  Tertullian  expresses  himself,  ad  Uxor.,  lib. 
ii.  c.  4.  In  1 Cor.  x.  21,  we  find  rparretfl,  Kvplov  (opposed  to 
Tpdirefo  Baifiovleov,  i.  e.  the  table  on  which  sacrifices  were  offered 
to  idols)  not  alone,  but  in  connexion  with  tt orrjpiov  Kvplov 
(opposed  to  Tronfjptov  Saipovlcov). 

But  this  term  does  not  convey  the  idea  of  a common  dining- 
table,  or  a table  used  for  ordinary  purposes,  as  well  as  for  the 
purposes  of  the  holy  sacrament.  The  opposition  between  the 
expressions  “ table  of  the  Lord,”  and  “ table  of  demons,”  at  once 
marks  it  out  as  a table  set  apart  for  its  sacred  purpose ; not  to 
mention  that  the  apostle  had  just  before  spoken  of  dvataar^pidv, 
as  synonymous  with  it.  The  “ table”  of  show-bread,  mentioned 
in  Heb.  ix.  2,  was  set  apart  entirely  for  its  sacred  purpose.  And 
therefore  the  ancients  were  quite  justified  in  denominating  this 
table  “ mensa  mystica,”  i.  e.  a table  sacred  to  the  purposes  of  cele- 
brating the  Lord' 8 supper . 

8*  With  the  foregoing  terms  are  connected  the  following 
scriptural  expressions,  partly  literal  and  partly  figurative : — Bread , 
the  breaking  of  bread , (Acts  ii.  42 : xx.  7,  conf.  xxvii.  35 ; Luke 
xxiv.  35)  ; the  eating  of  bread  (John  vi.  23);  the  Lord's  body , or 
his  flesh  (John  vi.  53);  the  cup  of  the  Lord  (1  Cot.  x.  21);  the 
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cup  of  the  New  Testament  (Luke  xxii.  20;  1 Cor.  xi.  25);  blood 
(John  vi.  53).  On  these  phrases  have  been  founded  the  custom 
of  breaking  the  bread  in  this  sacrament,  and  the  mistaken 
practice  of  administering  the  communion  in  one  kind. 

4.  It  has  been  debated  whether  or  not  the  phrase  new  covenant 
(fj  Kaivr)  hiaOr\tci)  iv  t&  aipaTt,  pov , Luke  xxii.  20;  1 Cor.  xi. 
25)  is,  strictly  speaking,  an  appellation  of  the  Lord’s  supper. 
(See  Gerhard.  Loc . Theol.  t.  x.  p.  4,  5.) 

5.  The  name  by  which  this  sacrament  has  been  most  generally 
designated,  is  The  Communion , (/ toivcovla , communicatio,  com- 
munio.)  This  term  has  been  in  current  use  in  all  ages  of  the 
church,  and  among  all  parties.  It  has  been  used  both  in  a 
doctrinal  or  mystical  sense,  and  in  an  historical  and  ecclesiastical 
signification. 

Doctrinally  speaking,  communion  denotes  a sacramental  union 
and  fellowship,  which  exists  exclusively  in  and  by  the  ordinance 
which  it  designates.  It  is  so  called,  say  some,  because  it  unites 
us  with  God;  (quia  nobis  conjunctionem  cum  Deo  conciliat, 
nosque  regni  ipsius  consortes  ao  participes  reddit,  Isidor.  Pelus. 
Ep.  228.)  Others  understand  this  communion  especially  of 
union  and  fellowship  with  the  Saviour ; and  refer  it  either  to 
the  (supposed)  connexion  of  his  sacred  body  and  blood  with  the 
elements  of  bread  and  wine;  or  to  the  union  of  the  communicants 
with  their  head;  or  to  their  union  among  themselves  in  the 
bonds  of  holy  love. 

In  1 Gor.  x.  6,  the  expressions  Koivwvla  tov  aXparo^  com - 
munion  of  the  blood , and  tcoivcovla  tov  awparos  tov  Xpiarov , 
communion  of  the  body  of  Christ , may  be  taken  in  either  of  these 
senses;  and,  accordingly,  interpreters  differ  in  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  apostle  speaks  in  this  passage  of  a physical  or  of  a 
moral  union  with  Christ,  and  whether  or  not  the  expression 
Koivwvia  tov  vlov  is  synonymous  with  it. 

In  an  historical  and  ecclesiastical  sense,  communion  means 
a partaking  in  all  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  so 
church-fellowship,  in  its  fullest  sense,  with  all  its  accompanying 
rights  and  privileges.  Hence  the  term  excommunication. 

In  a liturgical  sense,  communion  denotes  sometimes  the 
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administration  of  the  sacrament,  and  sometimes  the  partaking 
of  it. 

6.  In  the  early  church,  the  Lord’s  supper  was  undoubtedly 
denoted  by  the  term  Agape , ayaTrr),  or  rather  by  the  plural  al 
arfdirat.  But  it  is  doubtful,  first,  whether  the  expression  al 
aryairai , Jude  xii.  and  2 Pefc.  ii.  13,  refers  to  the  Lord’s  supper 
itself,  or  to  the  feast  which  accompanied  its  celebration;  and, 
secondly,  whether  the  administration  of  the  sacrament  followed 
the  agape,  and  was  regarded  as  the  close  of  it,  or  whether  it  pre- 
ceded. See  more  on  this  subject  below. 

7.  The  very  ancient  and  general  appellation  evyapteTla, 
eucharistia,  The  Eucharist,  does  not  itself  occur  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment; but  it  is  founded  upon  the  sacred  phraseology.  In  the 
history  of  the  institution,  Matt.  xxvi.  27,  Mark  xiv.  23,  and 
Luke  xxii.  19,  the  evangelists  use  the  expression  ev^apieT^eas, 
which  is  repeated  by  St.  Paul,  1 Cor.  xi.  24.  And  with  evident 
allusion  to  this,  the  sacred  ordinance  is  termed  eu^apicrr/a,  in 
Justin.  Mart.  Apol.  i.  65,  66;  Iren.  adv.  Ilceres . iv.  34;  Clem. 
Alex.  Pcedagog . ii.  2;  because,  according  to  the  explanation 
of  ancient  writers,  gratitude  for  the  divine  mercy  and  grace 
is  the  chief  requisite  in  those  who  partake  of  the  Lord’s 
supper. 

8.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  term  euXoyla  (celebratio 
laudis,  benedictio);  because  evXoy^aas  is  used  as  synonymous 
with  evyapi arrjeas,  Matt.  xxvi.  26,  Mark  xiv,  22 ; and  the 
apostle  says,  1 Cor.  x.  16,  to  n TOTr\piov  ttjs  evXoylas,  o evXoyov - 
pep,  the  cup  of  blessing , which  we  bless . Ecclesiastical  writers, 
down  to  Cyril  of  Alexandria  and  Chrysostom,  use  evKoyla  as 
synonymous  with  evyapiaria.  But,  after  the  fifth  century,  the 
term  was  appropriated  to  the  consecrated  bread,  or  the  bread  set 
apart  from  the  oblations  for  the  poor  and  the  ministers  of  the 
church. 

9.  Ilpoacfyopa , oblatio,  oblation.  The  original  signification 
of  this  word,  is  the  bringing  of  a gift  or  present,  and  especially  of 
the  matter  for  a sacrifice.  It  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  nrtD> 
minchah,  and  the  Syriac  word  corban;  and  came  to  be  used  as 
synonymous  with  l"Qt,  and  6 vela,  a sacrifice . It  is  usually 
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applied,  in  Christian  antiquity,  of  the  elements  or  “ species”  in 
the  Lord’s  supper.  The  later  Greek  writers  sometimes  use 
ava^opa  as  synonymous  with  7rpocr<f>opa ; more  frequently,  how- 
ever, as  equivalent  to  the  Latin  elevatio,  but  in  a moral  and 
spiritual*  rather  than  physical,  sense,  and  with  allusion  to  the 
exhortation  “ Lift  up  your  hearts  ! ” In  the  Latin  word  offerto- 
rium,  offertory,  the  leading  idea  is  that  of  a gift  brought  as  an 
offering;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  applied  especially  to  the 
consecrated  bread,  ( Constit . Apost . lib.  viii.  c.  13.) 

10.  It  is  not  by  any  means  evident  that  the  word  Ovcricu , 
sacrifice , is  applied  to  the  Lord’s  supper*  by  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  two  passages,  Heb.  xiii.  9,  xv.  16,  and 
1 Pet.  ii.  5,  cannot  be  referred  to  this  subject  without  great 
violence;  and  it  appears  that  Chrysostom  ( Horn . 27  in  Gen.), 
understood  them  of  “ prayer,  fasting,  and  almsgiving.”  But  the 
expressions  “sacrifice  of  praise,”  “spiritual  sacrifices,”  may  be 
very  significantly  and  very  properly  applied  to  the  solemn  com- 
memoration of  the  sacrifice  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  once 
offered  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  The  early  ecclesiastical  writers 
use  the  expression  in  this  sense,  and  frequently  employ  other 
synonymous  words  and  phrases,  to  denote  the  Lord’s  supper, 
such  as  sacrificium  spirituals,  sanctum,  mysticum,  rationale 
( Xarpela  Xoyitcrj),  and,  most  frequently,  Ovaia  auaipatcros,  the 
unbloody  sacrifice . 

] 1.  Mvorrjpiov,  mystery.  This  term  was  not  applied  to  the 
Lord’s  supper  by  Justin  Martyr,  as  Gerhard  asserts  (Loc.  Theol. 
x.  p.  8);  but  it  is  frequently  so  used  by  Chrysostom  and  Gregory 
of  Nazianzum,  with  the  epithets  tfypucrov,  <f>pCK&Ses,  <f>pitcwb£- 
ararov,  tremendous,  awful.  But  this  expression  seems  to  have 
been  used  by  those  Writers  with  reference  rather  to  the  ritual 
than  to  doctrine. — The  eucharist  was  the  last  and  highest  point 
of  the  secret  discipline  (whence  Pseudo-Dionys.  Be  Hierarch . 
Bed.  c*  8,  calls  it  reXerijv  reXer&v) ; and  the  name  which  it 
received  on  this  account  was  retained  while  the  superstitious' 
doctrine  of  the  miraculous  presence  of  the  body  and  blood^of 
Christ  continually  gained  ground,  and  when  it  had  settled  into 
the  theory  of  transubstantiation. 
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12.  The  term  fivararfwyla,  of  frequent  occurrence  especially 
in  the  writings  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  and  Theodoret,  was  still 
more  intimately  connected  with  the  secret  discipline ; and  fell 
into  disuse  with  the  termination  of  that  system. 

18.  Svvafjis  (i.  e.  avvaycey^f,  congregatio,  coetus,  conventus 
sacer,  sacred  assembly ),  is  a term  of  the  same  general  import  as 
communio ; but  it  contains  the  additional  idea  of  a solemn  and 
public  transaction.  It  points  to  the  principle  and  practice  of  the 
primitive  church  of  regarding  the  Lord’s  supper  as  an  integral, 
and  indeed  the  chief,  part  of  public  worship. 

14.  * Iepovpyla,  operatio  sacra,  sacred  ministration.  This 
term  was  applied  to  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist,  perhaps 
with  reference  to  Rom.  xv.  16*  iepovpyovvra  rb  evayyeXiov  roO 
Geov ; and  in  the  same  general  and  figurative  sense  as  that  in 
which  the  apostle  uses  the  expression. 

15.  The  term  Xeirovpyia,  liturgy  (with  its  cognates  Xet- 
rovpyeiv,  XeirovpyiKbs,  Xeirovpyb?)  was  at  one  time  exclusively 
applied  to  the  Lord’s  supper.  Some  Roman  Catholic  writers 
have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  this  use  of  the  term  is  found  in 
the  New  Testament ; but  the  fact  is,  that  it  is  there  used  with 
reference  to  public  worship  in  general,  not  with  allusion  to  this 
ordinance  in  particular.  And  even  in  the  earliest  ecclesiastical 
writings,  as  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  the  works  of 
Theodoret  and  Chrysostom,  and  even  in  the  Novels  of  Justinian, 
the  term  Xstrovpyia  is  applied,  in  general,  to  all  the  parts  and 
formularies  of  religious  worship.  Bingham  observes  that  this 
word,  even  with  the  epithet  mystica,  was  applied  to  the  sacra- 
ment of  baptism  as  well  as  to  the  Lord’s  supper,  by  those  writers. 
It  became,  however,  the  practice  both  in  the  Western  and 
Eastern  churches,  to  apply  the  term  liturgy  exclusively  to  the 
Lord’s  supper ; by  the  Bame  synecdoche  as  that  which  had  place 
with  the  words  fivanjpiov , fivarcvy&yla  Ovcrla,  evyupitrria.  In 
the  West,  this  appellation  of  the  sacrament  retained  its  ground 
until  it  was  superseded  by  that  which  has  since  obtained, — the 
mass. 

16.  Among  all  the  words  which  have  passed,  in  course  of 
time,  from  a simple  origin  and  meaning,  to  a use  and  signifi- 
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cation  entirely  different,  none  are  more  remarkable  than  the 
word  mass , which  has  been  a source  of  so  much  offence  and 
controversy  in  the  Christian  chu^h. 

It  was  the  fashion  with  Roman  Catholic  writers,  at  one  time, 
to  derive  this  term  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures ; but  this  point 
has  long  since  been  abandoned.  (Bona  Her.  Liturg.  lib.  ii.  c.  1.) 
Other  false  derivations  have  been  assigned,  and  refuted;  which,  as 
well  as  the  former,  it  would  be  lost  labour  to  consider  more 
particularly. 

The  word  missa  is  undoubtedly  derived  a missione  seu 
dimissione  populi.  Missa  stands  for  missio  or  dimissio  (populi); 
either  as  the  Romans  said  missa  uxor  (£.  e .,  dimissa),  legiones 
missse,  &c.;  or  so  that  missa  is  a noun  substantive  for  missio,  as 
remissa,  ae,  for  remissio,  or  offensa,  ae,  for  offensio. 

But  even  the  right  derivation  does  not  exclude  a wrong 
interpretation,  as  appears,  for  example,  in  the  writings  of  Hugo 
de  St.  Victor.,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Alcuin,  according  to  whom 
missa  is  the  same  as  transmissa  or  transmissio,  because  the 
faithful,  deeming  themselves  unworthy  to  approach  the  majesty 
of  heaven,  transmit  their  prayers  and  offerings  by  the  ministry  of 
the  priest ; or  the  term  missa  is  used,  because  Christ  is  to  us 
“hostia  a Deo  missa.”  See  Gerhard  Loc.  Theol.  x.  p.  10; 
and  Bona  Her.  Liturg . lib.  i.  c.  1,  where  mention  is  made  of 
the  opinion  of  Peter  Lombard,  that  the  “missa”  is  so  called 
“quod  angelus  a Deo  mittatur,  ut  adsistat  sacrificio,”  on 
account  of  the  mission  of  an  angel  from  God  to  assist  at  the 
sacrifice ! 

During  the  existence  of  the  disciplina  arcani,  the  catechu- 
mens were  not  allowed  to  partake  of  the  Lord’s  supper  with  the 
faithful ; they  were  allowed  to  take  part  in  public  worship,  from 
the  introit  to  the  offertory ; but,  the  offertory  being  ended,  a 
deacon  used  to  givo  the  signal  for  the  cateclmmens  to  leave  the 
church,  by  saying  “ Ite,  missa  est,  (sc.  ecclesia,)”  i.  e .,  depart,  the 
assembly  is  dismissed.  And  hence  we  read  of  a twofold  missa, 
namely,  the  missa  catecbumenorum  and  the  missa  fidelium ; the 
former  denoting  that  portion  of  public  worship  which  was  per- 
formed before  the  dismissal  of  the  catechumens,  and  the  latter 
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that  other  portion  which  was  continued  until  the  communicants 
went  away1. 

This  term  has  always  been  in  disrepute  with  Protestants,  in 
consequence  of  the  abuses  which  were  connected  with  the 
administration  of  the  sacrament  during  the  period  in  which  this 
name  was  associated  with  the  sacred  ordinance.  But,  while 
they  rejected  the  name  which  had  become  current  in  connexion 
with  corrupt  and  superstitious  practice,  they  protested  against 
the  charge  of  a want  of  affection  for  the  real  missa  or  mass  of  the 
primitive  Christian  church*. 

1 7.  Sacrament  of  the  Altar  is  a phrase  used  in  common  by 
the  Greek,  Roman,  and  Lutheran  churches.  The  Reformed 
abstained  from  the  use  of  this  expression,  even  in  an  allegorical 
sense,  on  account  of  their  strong  objection  to  denominate  the 
Lord's  table  an  altar.  Their  hesitation  on  this  ground  has 
decreased  in  modern  times. 

But,  without  the  addition  of  altar,  the  word  Sacrament  alone 
has  been  generally  employed  to  signify  the  Lord’s  supper,  by  way 


1 Missa  tempore  sacrificii  est,  quando 
catechumeni  foras  mittuntur,  clamante 
Levita,  Si  quit  catechumenus  remansit , 
foras  exeat ; et  inde  missa,  quia  sacra- 
mentis  altaris  interesse  non  possunt, 
qni  nondum  regenerati  noscnntur. 
I8IDOK.  Hispal.  Ely  mol.  lib.  vL  c.  19. 
— Idem  igitur  in  os  a nostris  etiam  ser- 
vatur,  ut  peractis  sacris  per  Diaconum 
pronuntietur,  lie , missa  est ! quod  idem 
est  ac  illicet,  hoc  est,  Ire  licet.  Polv- 
doh.  Vehgil.  de  Her.  Invent,  c.  12. — 
Missa  Catechumenorum  est  ab  introitu 
atque  post  offertorium,  quso  missa  ab 
emittendo  dicitur,  quoniam  quando 
sacerdos  incipit  consecrare  eucharis- 
tiam,  catechumeni  foris  de  ecclesia 
mittuntur.  Missa  Fidelium  est  ab 
offertorio  usque  ad  post  communionem, 
et  dicitur  missa  ilia  a dimittendo,  quia 
ea  expleta  ad  propria  quisque  fidelium 
dimittitur.  Guil.  Durand.  Rat. 
Div.  Off.  lib.  iv.  c.  1. 


* Falso  accusantur  ecclesiao  nostrce, 
quod  missam  aboleant ; retinetur  enim 
missa  apud  nos,  et  summa  reverentia 
celebratur.  Servantur  et  usitatm  cae- 
remoniae  fere  omnes,  pneterquam  quod 
Latinis  cantionibus  admiscentur  alicubi 
Germanic®,  quso  additao  sunt  ad  do- 
cendum  populum.  Auo.  Conp.  abut. 
a.  iii.  p.  23. — Cum  autem  missa  sit  talis 
communicatio  sacramenti,  servatur 
apud  nos  una  communis  missa  singulis 
feriis  atque  aliis  etiam  diebus,  si  qui 
Sacramento  velint  uti,  ubi  porrigitur 
sac  ram  en  turn  his,  qui  petunt.  Neque 
hie  mos  in  ecclesia  novus  est.  Ibid.  p. 
26. — Quod  vero  tan  turn  sit  apud  nos 
publica  missa,  seu  communis,  nihil  fit 
contra  catholicam  ecclesiam.  Nam  in 
Graecis  parochiis  ne  hodie  quidem  fiunt 
private  miss®,  sed  fit  una  publica 
missa,  idque  tantum  Dominicis  diebus 
et  festis.  Apolog,  Auo.  Conf.  art/12, 
p.  250. 
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of  emphasis,  that  ordinance  being  the  chief  among  the  sacra- 
ments. 

18.  In  addition  to  these  usual  and  peculiar  appellations,  we 
find  many  of  a more  general  character  in  less  frequent  use.  Some 
of  these  occur  in  liturgical,  doctrinal,  and  historical  writings; 
and  are  not  without  their  importance,  as  conveying  ideas  respect- 
ing the  nature,  and  dignity,  and  efficacy  of  the  sacrament  which 
they  describe. 

Most  of  these  refer  to  the  sacred  elements  considered  as  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  bread  and  wine.  In  this  point  of  view 
the  holy  supper  is  represented  as  “ spiritual  nourishment,” — the 
food  of  the  soul,  the  strengthening  of  the  body  and  soul.  In 
earlier  times  we  find  it  spoken  of  as  u body  and  blood;"  meat  and 
drink , bread  and  wine;  but  after  the  practice  of  administering  in 
only  one  kind  had  gained  ground,  the  prevailing  form  of  speech 
was  “ Body,  Food,  or  Bread”  alone,  “ Blood,  Drink,  Wine,” 
being  but  rarely  added.  The  following  are  the  chief  of  the 
expressions  here  referred  to : — 

i.  Corpus  Christi,  i.  e.,  the  body  of  Christ. 

ii.  Cibus  Dei,  s.  Domini,  the  food  of  God,  or  of  the  Lord. 

iii.  Cibus  coelestis,  heavenly  food. 

iv.  Cibus  angelorum,  angels’  food. 

v.  Cibus  viatorum,  mortalium,  aegrotorum,  food  of  travellers, 
mortals,  the  sick,  &c. 

vi.  Manna  coelestis,  heavenly  manna. 

vii.  Panis  Dei,  s.  Domini,  bread  of  God,  or  of  the  Lord. 

Viii.  Panis  coelestis,  heavenly  bread. 

ix.  Panis  vitse,  or  vital  is,  bread  of  life. 

x.  Panis  supersubstantialis,  with  allusion  to  the  ancient 
custom  of  applying  those  words  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  top  aprov 

top  emoiaiov,  to  the  consecrated  bread. 

xi.  'EtfroSiov,  viaticum,  with  reference  to  the  communion 
of  the  sick,  and  to  a custom  (afterwards  abandoned  by  the 
church)  of  putting  the  sacred  elements  into  the  coffins  of  the 
dead. 

xii.  MeTdXrjyjns^  synonymous  with  /coivwvia,  communion. 

xiii.  'AppafiotVy  earnest  or  pledge,  and  appaftwv  rrjs  /*eX- 
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\ovatf9  Jaw}*,  earnest  of  the  life  to  come;  with  reference  to 
2 Cor.  i.  22 ; v.  6,  and  Eph.  i.  14. 

xiv.  $apficucov  aOavaalas  (Ignatius),  medioamentum,  medi- 
cina  corporis  et  mentis,  purgatorium,  amuletum,  and  other 
phrases  of  the  kind,  signifying  u the  medicine  of  immortality, 
medicine  or  preservative  of  the  soul." 

xv.  Mvarrjptov  rrjs  elpqvq p,  sacrament  of  peace,  a favourite 
expression  of  Chrysostom. 

xvi.  The  terms  applied  to  baptism  were  often  transferred  to 
the  Lord's  supper;  such  were  (besides  lepovpyia,  pvcmjpiov, 
already  mentioned,) 

a.  to  light  or  illumination. 

b.  fo>^,  life,  equivalent  to  u bread  of  life." 

c.  f)  acdrrjpia,  sal  us,  salvation. 

d.  7)  ikirUy  spes  vitas  aeternae,  hope  of  eternal  life. 

e.  $ {nrodeaw  rijs  irappTjala^  access  to  the  Father  by  Christ, 
with  the  assurance  of  adoption. 

f.  & /caOapKr/jLos,  purgatio,  purification,  (2  Pet.  i.  9 ; Heb. 
i.  8.)a 

§ 2. — Celebration  op  the  Lord's  Supper  in  successive 

PERIODS  OP  THE  CHURCH. 


1.  Accounts  given  in  the  New  Testament. — The  Gospels,  in 
which  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  supper  is  recorded,  do  not 


l * The  following  sentence  in  Costebi 
Instiiut . Chr.  lib.  i.  c.  6,  consists  of 
extracts  from  various  writers,  chiefly 
from  Bernhard  of  Clairvaux : — Eucha- 
ristia  est  medicina  segrotis,  peregrinan- 
tibus  via;  debiles  confortat,  valentes 
delectat,  languorem  sanat,  sanitatem 
servat ; fit  homo  mansuetior  ad  correc- 
tionem,  potentior  ad  laborem,  ardentior 
ad  amorem,  sagacior  ad  cautelam,  ad 
obedientiam  promptior,  ad  gratiarum 
cationes  devotior ; hie  dimittuntur  pec- 
cata  quotidiana,  expelluntur  potestates 
Satan®,  dantur  vires  ad  ipsum  etiam 
martyrium  subeundum;  minuitur  in 
minimis  peccatis  sensus,  in  gravioribns 


tollitur  omnino  consensus,  denique 
afferuntur  omnia  bona;  quia  homo 
communicans  in  id  transit,  quod  sumit. 
— The  following  expressions  are  from 
the  language  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
(Cone.  Trident.  Sesa.  xiii.  p.  77 — 80,  ed. 
Lugd.  1677-8)  * — Eucharistia  est  sym- 
bolum  unitatis  et  caritatis,  qua  Christus 
omnes  Christian oe  inter  se  conjunctos 
et  copulatos  esse  voluit. — Bymbolum 
rei  sacra,  et  invisibilis  grati®  forma 
visibilis. — Spirituals  animarum  cibus. 
— Panis  Angelorum. — Anim®  vita, 
perpetua  sanitas  mentis. — Antidotum 
liberans  a culpis  et  peccatis.— Piguus 
futur®  glori®. 
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affix  to  it  any  particular  name  or  title.  Neither  “ the  Passover,” 
(Matt.  xxvi.  2,  17 — 19,)  nor  “the  New  Covenant”  can  be 
regarded  in  this  light.  For  in  1 Cor.  v.  7,  Christ  himself,  and 
not  the  holy  supper,  is  called  “ The  Passover,”  as  being  the 
Lamb  offered  in  sacrifice.  And  the  term  “ Covenant  ” is  of  a 
wider  acceptation,  and  refers  to  the  whole  Gospel  dispensation. 

In  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  we  find  this  sacrament 
mentioned  under  the  names  of  “ the  Lord’s  supper,”  1 Cor.  xi. 
20,  “the  table  of  the  Lord,”  1 Cor.  x.  21,  and  “communion,” 
1 Cor.  x.  16;  the  use  and  signification  of  which  appellations 
have  already  been  described.  Whether  or  not  certain  other 
expressions  found  in  the  New  Testament,  “ feasts  of  charity,  the 
breaking  of  bread,  holy  kiss,  or  kiss  of  charity,  gathering  together 
in  one  place,”  refer  directly  to  the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  supper, 
cannot  now  be  determined. 

Our  Saviour  instituted  the  holy  supper  on  occasion  of  the 
passover  feast.  But  it  is  evident  that  it  was  separated  from  the 
paschal  solemnity,  and  celebrated  as  a separate  and  independent 
ordinance,  during  the  times  of  the  apostles,  and  with  their  sanc- 
tion. Thus,  in  1 Cor.  xi.  the  apostle  makes  no  mention  of  the 
passover  in  connexion  with  it,  but  speaks  of  the  celebration  as 
often  as  the  disciples  assembled  in  the  church.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  Lord’s  supper  is  referred  to  in  1 Cor.  v.  7,  8.  But 
it  is  probable  that  this  sacrament  was  celebrated  annually  in 
connexion  with  the  passover  by  those  Jewish  Christians  who  for 
many  years  kept  up  the  Mosaic  institution.  (Epiphanius,  Hceres . 
70.)  And  it  appears  from  the  concurrent  testimony  of  ancient 
writers  that  the  Lord’s  supper  was  celebrated  with  peculiar 
solemnity  at  the  festival  of  Easter,  which  took  the  place  of  the 
Jewish  passover. 

But  from  the  circumstance  of  the  original  institution  appears 
to  have  been  derived  the  practice  of  celebrating  this  sacrament 
as  an  integral  and  concluding  part  of  the  whole  course  of  divine 
worship,  not  as  a separate  or  isolated  service. 

It  may  appear  singular,  at  first  thought,  that  the  evangelist 
St.  John  does  not  record  the  institution  of  the  Lord’s  supper  in 
his  Gospel.  This  apostle  was  not  only  the  favourito  disciple  and 
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bosom  friend  of  our  Lord,  (John  xiii.  23,)  but  it  was  he  who,  in 
conjunction  with  St.  Peter,  received  our  Saviour's  instructions  to 
go  and  make  ready  the  passover.  (Luke  xxii.  8.)  And  therefore 
we  might  naturally  have  expected  to  receive  from  his  pen  an 
express  and  particular  account  of  the  whole  transaction.  But 
this  omission  is  satisfactory  explained,  if  we  regard  the  Gospel  of 
St.  J ohn  as  a supplement  to  the  other  three  previously  written, 
and  designed  for  the  completion  of  their  narratives.  This  appears, 
for  many  reasons,  to  be  the  right  way  of  viewing  his  Gospel. 
(See  Eusebius,  Hist . Eccl.  lib.  iii.  c.  24;  and  lib.  vi.  c.  14.) 
With  respect  to  the  paschal  feast  at  which  the  Lord's  supper  was 
instituted,  he  says  enough  concerning  it  to  show  that  he  inten- 
tionally omits  the  narrative  of  the  transaction,  as  one  which  it 
was  not  necessary  to  report  or 'call  to  mind ; and  he  proceeds  at 
once  to  detail  the  accessary  circumstances  not  recorded  elsewhere. 
u Is  it  possible,"  says  Hug,  (Introduct.  to  New  Testament , vol. 
ii.  § 52,)  “ to  pass  over  such  an  affecting  and  important  event 
with  more  evident  appearance  of  design  ? Could  he  more  dis- 
tinctly signify,  that  he  regarded  it  as  already  sufficiently  reported, 
and  left  on  imperishable  record?" 

Many  interpreters,  however,  both  ancient  and  modem,  con- 
sider that  the  sixth  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel  contains  an 
evident  allusion  to  the  doctrine  of  this  sacrament. 

The  account  given  by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  x.  20 — 34;  conf.  v. 
16,  seqq.)  is  of  great  importance,  not  only  as  harmonizing  with 
and  confirming  the  narratives  of  the  three  evangelists,  but  also 
because,  while  it  records  the  institution  of  the  sacrament,  it 
represents  it  as  an  established  ordinance  m the  churches,  and 
designed  for  perpetual  observance.  Certain  abuses  had  arisen  in 
the  church  of  Corinth,  connected  with  the  celebration  of  this 
sacred  rite ; which  appear  to  have  consisted  partly  in  the  forma- 
tion of  separate  parties  or  companies  among  the  recipients,  and 
partly  in  an  immoderate  use  of  the  elements ; and,  in  particular, 
the  separation  of  the  rich  from  the  poor  on  these  occasions  led  to 
a breach  of  charity  and  Christian  fellowship.  And  the  apostle 
intimates  that  by  abuses  such  as  these  the  whole  scope  and 
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design  of  the  Lord’s  supper  was  defeated ; 44  This,”  says  he,  44  is 
not  to  eat  the  Lord’s  supper.”  He  urges  the  necessity  of  cele- 
brating it  according  to  its  intention  of  its  divine  founder.  And 
with  this  view  he  introduces  the  precise  words  of  the  institution, 
by  which  he  requires  the  Corinthians  to  be  governed,  if  they 
would%  not  partake  44  unworthily.”  That  the  apostle  regarded 
this  supper  as  a rite  to  be  observed  with  a certain  order,  pre- 
scribed form,  or  ceremony,  appears  from  his  instructions  to  the 
Corinthians  to  wait  for  one  another;  and  from  the  significant 
clause,  44  The  rest  will  I set  in  order  when  I come.” 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  in  recording  the  words  of 
institution,  St.  Paul  agrees  with  St.  Luke,  the  companion  of  his 
labours,  in  adding,  44  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me which 
words  are  omitted  by  the  other  evangelists  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
Mark. 

Our  blessed  Lord  not  only  instituted  or  appointed  the  holy 
supper,  but  was  himself  the  first  to  administer  it  to  his  disciples. 
To  use  modern  terms,  he  both  consecrated  and  distributed  the 
elements.  The  words  of  consecration  are  not  recorded : 44  Having 
given  thanks,”  is  the  only  expression  which  refers  to  them  ; and 
from  this  we  gather  that,  having  taken  the  bread  and  cup  into 
his  hands,  he  uttered  a thanksgiving,  either  in  his  own  words,  or 
in  the  form  used  by  the  Jews ; and  then  gave  the  bread  and  the 
wine  to  the  disciples,  saying,  Take,  eat — and  drink  this — with 
the  other  well-known  words  descriptive  of  the  significancy  of  the 
action. 

It  has  been  debated  whether  or  not  our  blessed  Lord  himself 
partook  of  the  sacred  elements  on  this  occasion.  This  point  is 
left  quite  undetermined  in  the  narrative ; except  so  far  as  the 
nature  of  the  case  may  lead  us  to  conclude  that  our  Lord,  who 
punctually  observed  all  the  Mosaic  ordinances,  was  not  likely  to 
omit  in  his  own  person  any  part  of  the  ceremony  connected  with 
the  celebration  of  the  passover ; and  therefore  he  doubtless  par- 
took of  the  broad  and  wine  together  with  the  apostles,  unless 
this  whole  transaction  was  something  superadded  to  the  usual 
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meal,  which  was  completed  independently  of  it.  It  is  impossible 
to  decide  in  a matter  such  as  this,  when  the  narrative  is  silent. 
Among  early  ecclesiastical  writers  we  find  Augustin  (de  Doctr. 
Christ .,  lib.  ii.  c.  9)  and  Chrysostom  {Horn.  83  in  MaUk.) 
maintaining  that  our  Lord  partook  of  the  elements,  and  appealing 
to  Luke  xxii.  18,  in  confirmation  of  their  opinion.  But  Jerome 
affirms  that  this  passage  does  not  relate  to  the  sacramental  cup ; 
and  in  this  view  later  writers  coincide4. 

In  modem  times  the  views  of  different  parties  relating  to  this 
question  have  been  influenced  by  doctrinal  prepossessions ; and 
the  affirmative  or  negative  has  been  maintained  according  as  it 
appeared  to  make  for  or  against  some  particular  set  of  opinions 
concerning  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist.  Advo- 
cates for  the  doctrines  of  transubstantiation  and  consubstantiation 
have  naturally  laboured  to  prove  that  our  Lord  did  not  himself 
partake  of  the  elements  ; while  the  opponents  of  these  systems 
take  it  for  granted  that  he  did. 

It  has  been  asked  (but  this  also  with  reference  to  a contro- 
verted point, — the  reception  of  unworthy  communicants  at  the 
Lord's  table),  whether  or  not  the  traitor  Judas  partook  of  the 
bread  and  wine  which  our  Saviour  distributed. 

In  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  (lib.  v.  c.  14),  it  is  affirmed 
that  when  the  holy  supper  was  instituted  Judas  was  absent ; and 
later  advocates  of  this  opinion  appeal  to  John  xiii.  30,  in  confir- 
mation of  the]  statement.  Others,  including  Cyprian,  Jerome, 
and  Augustin,  the  scholastic  writers,  the  Romish  and  Lutheran 
divines,  who  maintain  that  the  traitor  was  present  and  partook  of 
the  sacred  elements,  contend  that  this  verse  proves  nothing  to 
the  purpose,  and  refer  to  Luke  xxii.  19 — 21,  as  expressly  assert- 
ing the  fact  for  which  they  plead.  Calvin  supposes  that  Judas 
partook  indeed  of  the  bread  and  wine,  but  not  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  and  appeals  to  Augustin  ( Serm . 61,  and  De 

4 Verba  ilia,  Non  bibam  atnplios  de  qui  datus  fuit  poet  agni  paschalis  man* 
germine  vitis  etc.,  non  pertinent  ad  dueationem. — Bzllarmik.  DeEucha* 
calicem  eucharisticum,  sed  ad  calicem,  ri$Ha,  lib.  i.  c.  2. 
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Baptism . c.  Donat,  lib.  5,)  in  support  of  this  view  of  the  matter3. 
In  Luke  xxii.  14?,  we  read,  “ he  sat  down,  and  the  twelve  apostles 
with  him and,  in  delivering  the  cup,  our  Lord  said,  “ Drink 
ye  all  of  this/’ 

The  bread  used  at  the  passover  was  unleavened ; and  such, 
no  doubt,  was  that  which  our  Lord  distributed  at  the  institution 
of  the  supper ; for,  in  Matt.  xxvi.  26,  we  read  that  “ as  they  were 
eating,  Jesus  took  top  aprov , the  bread,  or  the  loaf,  and  blessed 
it,  and  brake  it."  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment does  not  lay  any  stress  on  the  nature  or  kind  of  the  bread, 
but  on  the  significant  fact  of  its  being  broken,  and  thus  being  a 
representation  of  the  body  of  Christ,  “ wounded  for  our  trans- 
gressions." 

The  wine  used  at  the  paschal  feast  was  usually  pure  or 
unmixed ; and  therefore  it  was  probably  such  on  this  occasion. 
No  trace  of  the  custom  of  mixing  it  with  water  at  the  celebration 
of  the  Lord's  supper  is  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament. 
Perhaps  the  mention  of  water  and  blood  (1  John  v.  6,  8)  was 
supposed  to  give  countenance  to  the  practice  in  after  times. 

It  is  probable  that  the  eucharist  was  celebrated  at  first  in  the 
evening, — the  time  of  day  at  which  it  was  instituted.  See  1 Cor. 
x.  23  and  Acts  xx.  7.  But  the  New  Testament  does  not  contain 
any  rule  or  prescription  on  this  head. 


2.  Testimony  of  the  Apostolical  Fathers . — Polycarp  does  not 
make  any  mention  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  supper.  In  the 
epistle  of  Clement  of  Rome  to  the  Corinthians  we  might  have  ex- 


5 Hinc  celebre  Angustini  dictum,  ! 
reliquos  discipulos  panem  Dominum  man- 
ducasse,  Judam  vero  panem  Domini , ! 
quo  incredulos  dare  excludit  a parti-  I 
cipatione  corporis  et  sanguinis.  Quid 
miraris,  si  datus  est  Judre  panis  Christi, 
per  quern  manciparetur  Diabolo,  quum 


videos  e contrario  datum  Paulo  Ange- 
luni  Diaboli,  per  quern  perficiretur  in 
Christo?  Calvin.  Instil.  Chr.  Del 
lib.  iv.  c.  17,  {34. — The  reference  is 
to  Augustin.  Serm.  61, and  De  Bap- 
tism. c . Donat,  lib.  v. 
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peoted  to  find  some  allusion  to  an  ordinance  of  which  St.  Paul  had 
so  expressly  treated  in  his  first  epistle  to  that  church,  with  allusion 
to  the  disorders  and  controversies  that  had  arisen  in  connexion 
with  its  celebration ; and  it  would  have  been  gratifying  to  learn 
what  results  had  attended  the  regulations  which  the  apostle  pro- 
mised to  make  on  the  occasion  of  his  next  visit  to  Corinth.  But 
no  meution  is  made  of  these  things  by  Clement;  nor  is  the  Lord’s 
supper  even  named  in  his  epistle,  unless  we  suppose,  which  can- 
not be  at  all  proved,  that  he  alludes  especially  to  this  institution 
under  the  very  general  and  comprehensive  terms  7 rpoa<f>opal, 
XecTovpyiai,  religious  offerings  and  services.  Unless,  therefore, 
we  regard  Clement  as  the  author  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions , 
we  must  reckon  him  among  the  fathers  who  do  not  mention  the 
Lord’s  supper  in  any  writing  now  extant.  But  that  composition 
was  evidently  the  work  of  another  hand ; and  is  to  be  treated  of 
in  its  place  as  a separate  and  independent  document. 

Ignatius  is  the  only  one  of  the  apostolical  fathers  in  whose 
works  we  find  any  reference  to  the  eucharist.  But,  even  setting 
aside  all  doubts  respecting  the  genuineness  of  the  epistles  of 
Ignatius  in  general,  and  especially  of  those  to  the  Ephesians, 
Philadelphians,  and  Smyrmeans,  we  do  not  find  much  informa- 
tion on  this  subject  in  his  works. 

In  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians  we  find  the  following  passage : 
“ Breaking  one  bread,  which  is  the  medicine  of  immortality,  a 
remedy  against  death  and  means  of  living  in  God  by  Jesus 
Christ,  a purifier,  and  protection  from  all  evil*.”  “ Bread”  is 
here  used,  by  synecdoche,  for  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine, 
after  the  manner  of  St.  Paul. 

In  the  epistle  to  the  Philadelphians  we  have  another  passage 
of  some  importance  which  has  been  made  the  subject  of  needless 
controversy.  The  following  is  a literal  translation : — “ Entreat- 
ing you  to  use  one  faith,  and  one  preaching,  and  one  eucharist. 
For  the  body  of  the  Lord  Jesus  is  one,  and  his  blood  shed  for  us 
is  one ; one  bread  (or  loaf)  also  is  broken  in  pieces  for  all,  and 
one  cup  is  distributed  to  all,  there  is  one  altar  for  the  whole 

6 "Eva  (Iprov  icX&vrc?,  os  cortu  (pap - j Qaveiv  aXXa  (rjv  cv  *It)<tov  Xptory  fit a 
pwcov  dOavaalas,  airridoros  rov  prj  <nro-  navros.  [Ignat.]  Ep.  ad  Ephes • 
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obu?©h  V’  Here  is  evidently  an  allusion  to  Eph.  iv.  2 — 7 ; and 
the  object  of  the  exhortation  is  to  promote  unanimity  and  con- 
oord.  That  no  countenance  is  given  by  these  words  to  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation  and  the  practice  of  communion 
under  one  kind,  has  been  easily  proved  by  Chemnitz,  Peter  Mar- 
tyr, Scultet,  and  other  Protestant  writers,  against  Baronius, 
Bellarmine,  and  other  advocates  of  the  church  of  Rome.  In  fact, 
this  passage  is  in  the  highest  degree  unfavourable  to  the  practice 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  inasmuch  as  it  represents,  beyond 
all  doubt,  the  custom  of  administering  the  wine  to  all  the 
communicants.  Bellarmine,  indeed,  ( de  sacr . Euchar . lib,  iv. 
c.  26,)  denies  the  genuineness  of  the  Greek  text,  and  maintains 
the  correctness  of  the  old  Latin  version,  “ Unus  calix  solius 
ecclesiae,”  one  cup  for  the  whole  church.  According  to  Baronius 
( Annales  ad  a.  109  n.  25),  the  words  Iv  7roTrjpiov  rofc  o\oi$ 
8i€V€fii]0Th  must  be  rendered,  not  (as  we  should  naturally  trans- 
late them),  one  cup  is  distributed  to  ally  but  one  cup  is  distributed 
for  all . That  is  to  say, — the  cup  was  originally  instituted  for  all, 
and  its  efficacy  or  benefit  extends  to  all ; but  yet  the  vicarious 
distribution  of  it  among  the  priests  alone  may  have  place,  and 
the  actual  withholding  from  the  laity  of  the  cup,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  appointment  of  the  church  for  the  prevention  of 
abuses,  the  priest  alone  receives  on  behalf  of  all,  may  be  justified. 

The  words  apros  roi $ iraaiv  i0pv<f>07),  intimate  not  merely 
that  the  bread  was  at  that  time  broken , according  to  the 
original  institution,  but  that  it  was  afterwards  given  to  each 
individual  communicant.  This  seems  to  be  strongly  implied  in 
the  use  of  the  word  0/>d7ttg>,  to  break  into  small  pieces , instead  of 
the  (New  Testament)  word  *Xdo>,  to  break ; and  it  is  put  out  of 
all  doubt  by  the  addition  of  rois  7raatv,  to  ally  to  the  whole 
number  of  communicants . The  use  of  Opvm<o  in  this  place  may 
remind  us  of  the  words  of  Augustin  ( Ep , 59  ad  Paulin.) 
u Cum  benedicitur  et  sanctificatur,  et  ad  distribuendum  commi- 

7 IlapcwcaXodv  vpas  /ita  nUrrei,  Kal  tK^vdi v els  ku\  apros  rots  ndaiv'  i$pv- 
cVi  KTjpiryfjLaTt , /cat  ruxapioria  \PW~  <f>0r}y  /cat  iv  norrjpiov  rois  okois  Sieve  - 
Bat-  Mia  yap  eanv  fj  trapf  rov  tcupiov  prjdrj,  tv  OvaiaoTrjptov  nacrg  rjj  tKKkrj - 
Irjaovy  /cat  iv  avrov  aipa  to  vnip  rjp&v  | <7-/9 — [Ignat.]  Ep.  ad  Philadelph . c. 
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nuitur,”  “ when  it  is  consecrated,  and  broken  into  small  pieces  for 
distribution .” 

Another  passage  from  the  writings  of  Ignatius  will  be  found 
in  the  note*.  It  appears  to  have  been  interpolated  from  the 
Apostolioal  Constitutions  (2,  c.  26,  27);  but,  if  it  be  genuine, 
it  contains  the  earliest  intimation  on  record  that  the  elements 
could  be  consecrated  only  by  the  bishop,  or  under  his  immediate 
superintendence. 


8.  Testimony  of  Justin  Martyr . — It  is  remarkable  that  most 
of  the  early  apologists  of  Christianity  make  no  mention  of  the 
Lord’s  supper,  which  was  yet  at  all  times  regarded  as  the  most 
sacred  ordinance  of  religion.  This  is  the  case  with  respect  to 
Minucius  Felix,  whose  only  words  which  could  possibly  be  sup- 
posed to  bear  even  a remote  allusion  to  the  eucharist  are  the 
following : — convivia  non  tantum  pudica  colimus,  sed  et  sobria, 
our  entertainments  are  not  only  chaste  but  temperate.  Not  a word 
with  reference  to  this  subject  is  found  in  the  apologies  of  Athena- 
goras  and  Tatian.  Theophilus  of  Antioch  says  nothing  respecting 
it.  And  Amobius,  who  lived  at  a later  period,  is  so  silent 
respecting  baptism,  the  Lord’s  supper,  and  other  institutions  in 
the  church,  that  Jerome  even  supposes  him  to  have  composed 
his  work  Against  the  Gentiles  before  he  was  himself  admitted 
into  the  church.  We  cannot,  however,  suppose  him  either  to 
have  been  unaoquainted  with  the  Christian  sacraments,  or  to  have 
undervalued  them ; and  we  must  regard  his  silenee  as  intentional, 
and  as  a specimen  of  that  “reticentia  sacrorum”  of  which  we 
find  so  many  other  instances.  If  we  assign  a later  date  to  the 
introduction  of  the  system  of  secret  discipline,  i.  e .,  the  exclusion 
of  catechumens  from  the  Lord’s  table,  (which  was  at  its  height 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  when  persecution  had  ceased,) 
still  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Christians  held  it  unlawfnl 


• ’Exfti nf  pcfkua  fv\apt,arla  ffyciatko, 
vjt6  t6v  erriaKOTTOv  o&ra,  rf  avr6s 
cmTpiyjnj.  . . . Owe  tori  >pls  rod 
iiruricoirov,  oCrc  fknrriCciv,  ovrt  7Tfxxr<p(- 


ptiv,  o6t€  Overlay  npo€rKopl(fiv,  o&re  8o- 
X*fv  &nrcAf w. — [Ion  at  .]  Ep.  ad  Smyrn. 
§ 8.  This  passage  was  probably  taken 
from  Const.  Apost.  lib.  ii.  o.  26,  27. 
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to  impart  a knowledge  of  the  sacred  mysteries  to  unbelievers. 
This  appears  most  evidently  in  the  writings  of  Tertullian,  who 
discountenances  mixed  marriages  on  this  ground,  and  instances 
particularly  in  the  matter  of  the  eucharist9.  A departure  from 
this  rule  seems  to  have  been  permitted  only  when  silence  on 
these  subjects  would  imply  an  admission  of  guilt,  or  when  a 
magistrate  should  demand  an  explanation.  And  some  (especially 
among  the  Montanists)  went  so  far  as  to  choose  to  suffer  martyr- 
dom rather  than  to  make  such  disclosure  even  to  the  magistrate. 

Justin  Martyr,  however,  happily  for  us,  considering  that  a 
declaration  of  the  nature  of  the  sacraments  would  be  serviceable 
to  the  cause  of  Christianity,  gives,  in  his  larger  Apology,  a parti- 
cular description  of  the  ceremonies  connected  with  the  admini- 
stration of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper.  Reference  to  these 
passages  has  been  made  in  another  portion  of  this  work,  which  it 
is  not  necessary  to  repeat  in  this  place ; but  some  few  remarks 
may  here  be  added  respecting  this  writer’s  description  of  the 
eucharist. 

Justin  gives  two  descriptions  of  this  ordinance,  immediately 
following  each  other,  and  nearly  in  the  same  words.  Either  the 
second  of  these  accounts  is  a mere  recapitulation  of  the  former ; 
or,  which  is  more  probable,  the  former  relates  to  the  eucharist 
administered  immediately  after  baptism,  called  the  first  commu- 
nion, and  the  latter  to  the  ordinary  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ment on  the  Lord’s  day,  in  connexion  with  the  Agapse.  This 
supposition  is  supported  by  the  allusion  made  to  the  distribution 
of  the  oblation  among  the  absent,  the  sick,  and  the  poor. 

Justin  does  not  record  the  precise  words  of  consecration  used 
in  his  time,  neither  does  he  mention  any  form  which  may  have 
accompanied  the  distribution.  But  on  the  former  of  these 


9 Hoc  est  igitur  delictum,  quod  Gen- 
tiles nostra  noverunt,  quod  sub  consci- 
entia  justorum  sumus,  quod  beneficio- 
nim  eorum  est,  si  quid  operamur. — 
Margarita  vestra  sunt  quotidians  con- 
versationis  insignia,  quanto  curaveris 
ea  occultare,  tanto  suspectiora  fueris 
et  magis  cavenda  gentili  curiositati. 


....  Non  sciet  maritus,  quid  socreto 
ante  omnem  cibum  gustes,  et  si  sciverit 
panem,non  ilium  credit  esse  qui  dicitur, 
et  hsec  ignorans  quisqne  rationem  sim- 
pliciter  sustinebit,  sine  gemitu,  sine 
suspicione  panis,  an  veneni?  Tbr- 
tull.  ad  Uxorem , lib.  ii.  c.  5. 
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matters  his  brief  account  tends  to  throw  some  light.  He  speaks 
of  a “ thanksgiving  to  the  Father  of  the  Universe,  through,  or  in, 
the  name  of  his  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost ;”  whence  it  appears 
that  the  consecration  was  made  in  the  name  of  the  sacred  Trinity 
in  Unity,  and  that  mention  was  made  of  the  third  person, 
although  the  iTrl/c\rj<Ti$  rov  Trvevparos  dycov , the  calling  upon 
the  Holy  Spirit , may  have  been  no  special  and  distinct  act  or 
part  of  the  solemnity.  Here  is  mention,  also,  of  a particular 
thanksgiving,  whence  the  name  eixapiarla. 

The  eucharist  is  mentioned,  also,  in  the  Dialogue  with  Trypko 
the  Jewy  usually  ascribed  to  J ustin  Martyr ; and  which,  if  not 
written  by  him,  as  some  modem  critics  suppose,  must  yet  be 
assigned  to  a date  very  little  later  than  his,  and  is  therefore,  at 
all  events,  to  be  reckoned  among  the  earliest  records  of  the  church. 
u The  offering  of  wheaten  flour  (17  rrjs  aepuBaXecos  7 rpo<T<f>opa) 
was  a type  of  the  bread  of  thanksgiving  (rov  aprov  rrj9  ivya- 
pear  las),  which  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  appointed  in  remembranpe 
of  his  sufferings.”  (c.  41.)  Again,  “ God  will  no  longer  accept 
the  offerings  of  these  Jews,  being  angry  on  account  of  their 
unbelief ; but  he  has  promised  to  accept  the  offering  presented 
by  us  in  every  place,  namely,  the  offering  of  the  bread  of  thanks- 
giving, and  the  cup  of  thanksgiving.  By  these,  which  the  Jews 
revile,  God  is  glorified.”  ( lb .)  And  again,  “ All  offerings  pre- 
sented in  his  (God’s)  name,  according  to  the  instruction  of  Jesus 
Christ,  namely,  those  which  are  presented  by  Christians  every- 
where in  the  eucharistic  meal  of  bread  and  wine,  he  accepts,  and 
testifies  that  they  are  well  pleasing  to  him.  But  yours  he  rejects. 
. . . I maintain  that  only  those  prayers  and  thanksgivings 

which  are  put  up  by  worthy  persons  (vtto  t&v  agicov  yivopevai) 
are  perfect  and  acceptable  to  God.  Christians  are  taught  to 
prepare  such  alone,  namely,  at  their  memorial  of  dry  and  liquid 
food,  (rpo<f)rj  I; rjpa  Kal  ir/prj  here  evidently  denote  the  bread  and 
wine,)  with  which  they  commemorate  the  sufferings  once  endured 
by  the  Son  of  God.”  (c.  1 17.) 

These  passages  do  not  furnish  any  information  respecting  the 
mode  of  administering  the  Lord’s  supper ; but  they  are  important 
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as  being  the  first  instances  in  which  the  terms  irpoa^opa  and 
6v<ria  are  used  with  reference  to  this  sacrament. 


4.  Testimony  of  Irenwus. — This  first  controversialist  of  the 
Christian  church  contributed  very  materially  to  bring  into  current 
use  the  words  n rpoa<f>opa  (oblatio)  and  Ova  la  (sacrificium),  which 
Justin  had  already  introduced.  In  various  parts  of  his  works  he 
treats  of  the  eucharist,  against  the  heretics  of  his  day;  but 
more  with  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  sacrament,  than  to  its 
ritual.  The  history  pf  Christian  doctrine  does  not  enter  into  the 
plan  of  this  work;  but  it  may  deserve  to  be  remarked,  that 
Irenaeus  appears  to  have  insisted  on  regarding  the  eucharist  as  a 
sacrifice  chiefly  in  opposition  to  the  Gnostics,  who  taught  that 
the  obligation  of  the  Old  Testament  had  ceased,  and  that  all 
sacrifices  had  been  entirely  done  away.  Irenaeus  seeks  to  show, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  one  great  sacrifice  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  to  be  regarded  as  a continuation,  but  with  vast  improve- 
ment, of  the  sacrifices  under  the  law10. 

From  a passage  in  the  fragments  of  Irenaeus,  collected  by 
Pfaff,  it  appears  that  this  writer  was  acquainted  with  the  doctrine 


10  Ecclesim  oblatio,  quam  Dominus 
docuit  offcrri  in  universo  mundo, 
purum  sacrificium  reputatum  est  apud 
Deum,  et  acceptum  est  ei : non  quod 
indigeat  a nobis  sacrificium,  sed  quo- 
mam  is,  qui  offert,  glorificatur  ipse  in 
eo,  quod  offert,  ei  acceptetur  munus 
ejus.  Per  munus  enim  erga  regem  et 
honor  et  affectio  ostenditur : quod  in 
Omni  simplicitate  et  innocentia  Domi- 
nus volens  nos  offerre  praedicavit.  . . . 
Et  non  genus  oblationum  reprobat um 
est;  oblationes  enim  illic,  oblationcs 
autem  et  hie ; sacrificia  in  populo 
(Israel),  sacrificia  in  ecclesia  (Chris- 
tiana); sed  species  immutata  est  tan- 
tum,  quippe  cum  jam  non  a servis,  sed 
a liberis  offeratur.  Unus  enim  et  idem 
Dominus;  proprium  autem  character 


servilis  oblationis,  et  proprium  libero- 
rum,  uti  et  per  oblationes  ostendatur 
indicium  libertatis.  Irex.eus.  Adv. 
Hen . lib.  iv.  c.  18. — Suis  discipulis 
(Christus)  dans  consilium,  primitias 
Deo  offerre  ex  suis  creaturis,  non  quasi 
indigenti,  sed  ut  ipsi  nec  infructuosi 
nec  ingrati  sint,  eum,  qui  ex  natura 
pauis  est,  accepit,  et  gratias  egit,  dicens, 
Hoc  est  corpus  meum.  Et  calicem 
similiter,  quae  est  ex  ea  creatura  quae 
est  secundum  nos,  suum  sanguinem 
confessus  est,  et  N.  T.  novam  doouit 
oblationem,  quam  ecclesia  ab  apostolis 
accipiens,  in  universo  mundo  offert 
Deo,  ei,  qui  alimenta  nobis  praestat, 
primitias  suorum  munerum  in  novo 
Testamento,  de  quo  Malachias,  i.  10, 
11.  Ibid.  c.  17. 
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of  the  symbolical  presence  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist,  which 
received  his  sanction;  and  that  he  distinguished  the  Lord’s  supper 
from  Jewish  sacrifices.  Here,  also,  we  find  the  first  mention  of 
that  which  has  occasioned  so  much  controversy,— the  ivUXrjais 
(or  $/ae\r)<ri$,  Iren.  Adv.  Hcer . iv.  18,  § 5,)  tou  iryevparos  dylau, 
invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit u. 

In  another  place,  where  Irenaeus  treats  of  certain  abuses  which 
had  beeu  introduced  by  an  impostor,  we  find  allusion  to  the 
practice  of  mixing  the  wine  with  water12.  Reference  to  that 
practice  is  made  also  in  another  part  of  the  same  book.  (Adv. 
Harr.  lib.  i.  chap.  2,  § 8.) 


5.  Testimony  of  Clement  of  Alexandria , and  Origen. — The 
works  of  these  writers,  while  they  contain  much  important  matter 
relating  to  the  doctrine  of  the  eucharist,  afford  however  but  little 
information  concerning  the  history  of  its  administration. 

Clement  (Pwdag.  lib.  ii.)  refers  to  the  mixing  of  the  wine 
with  water,  and  speaks  of  this  custom  as  pointing  to  the  blood  of 
Christ  as  of  a twofold  nature, — bodily  and  spiritual13.  He  algo 
speaks  of  the  bread  and  wine  which  Melchisedek  presented  to 
Abraham  as  being  designed  for  a type  of  the  eucharist,  eh 
rdwov  evxapiarlasy  (Stromat.  lib.  iv.) 

From  Origen  we  learn  that  in  his  time  great  care  was  taken 
lest  any  of  the  consecrated  bread  should  fall  on  the  ground,  or  be 
wasted.  This  is  the  first  trace  of  a reverent  custom,  which 


11  Upoa&poiw  T<p  0€<ji  TOP  UpTQV 
K«l  to  Trorrjfuop  rrjs  fiXoyias'  €i>xapi<r- 
T QVVT€?  ai>T(p,  or*  rg  yg  occAft>a-f  e*<£v- 
crcu  tqvs  mopnov?  tovtovs  ctr  Tptxprp/ 
rjpcrcpav,  pal  iyravBa  tj\v  irpoacffopav 
TfXeadyjes  (KKakovpcv  to  Uvcvp a t6 
ayiov,  on vs  dno^vg  ripf  Bvatav  ravnjv 
kq\  top  uprov  crcopa  rod  Xpurrov,  kq\  to 
ffortipiov,  tq  alpa  tov  Xpurrov,  i va  ol 
per akafiovr c s tovtodv  tS>v  avTiTvnw  rrjs 

d(p€CT€(OS  T« V apQpTlCOV  K(H  Ttjs  ((OqS 

cuwiov  rvx<oaiv.  Iben^ei  Fragmenta 


Anecdota,  ed.  Chr.  M.  FfWfF.  Hag.  Coin. 
171^,  8,  fragment,  ii.  pp.  26 — as. 

14  IIoTjJpm  olvtp  Kticpdpcva  vpoanoi- 
QVptVQS  tVXOpUTTUV  KQt  €*\  vXtOU  CKTC4- 

^ ™v  'Xfyw  rfp  hriKktpnws  nop^vpa 
kcu  epvBpa  aya<f)aiyf<r0<n  iroifi.  Iren. 
Adv.  Har . lib.  i.  c.  13, 

13  &tTTov  to  alpa  rod  Kvpbv , to  piv 
aapKiKov , to  de  nwvpariKoy. — *A vaAo- 
Toiwv  Kipyarai  ...  9 3c  ap<f>oiv 
av$is  KpuaiSf  worov  tat  \6y 00,  tv^a- 
purrla  KtKkryrcu.  Clew.  Alex.  Pa- 

dagog. 
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became  afterwards  a matter  of  superstitious  observance.  44  You,” 
says  Origen,  44  who  frequent  our  sacred  mysteries,  know  very  well 
that,  when  you  receive  the  body  of  the  Lord,  you  take  care,  with 
all  reverent  caution,  lest  any  part  of  it,  however  small,  should 
fall  to  the  ground, — lest  any  portion  of  the  consecrated  gift  should 
be  wasted.  If  any  part  of  it  should  fall  through  your  negligence, 
you  think  yourselves  guilty,  and  think  rightly.  If  then  you  use 
so  much  caution,  and  that  with  so  much  reason,  in  this  matter, 
how  can  you  esteem  it  a lighter  sin  to  slight  the  word  of  God 
than  to  neglect  his  body14!” 


6.  Testimony  of  Tertidlian  and  Cyprian . — Tertullian’s  general 
description  of  the  Lord’s  supper  and  the  A gap®  has  been  given 
in  another  place. 

In  his  treatise  De  Corona  Militis  (c.  3)  this  author  has 
some  remarks  concerning  the  administration  of  this  sacrament 
which  deserve  attention.  One  of  these  remarks  relates  to  the 
time  of  celebration,  and  the  mode  of  distribution ; by  which  we 
learn  that  the  sacrament  was  administered  early  in  the  morning 
before  daylight,  and  was  received  at  the  hands  of  the  presiding 
ministers  alone.  In  another  place  we  find  allusion  to  the  careful 
preservation  of  the  elements  mentioned  by  Origen.  And  Ter- 
tullian  expressly  affirms  that  the  warrant  for  these  practices  rests, 
not  upon  any  passage  of  Scripture,  but  upon  the  sole  authority  of 
tradition18. 


14  Volo  vos  admonere  religionis 
vestrae  exemplis.  Nostis,  qui  divinis 
mysteriis  interesse  consuestis,  quomodo 
cum  suscipitis  corpus  Domini,  cum 
omni  cautela  et  veneratione  servatis, 
ne  ex  eo  parum  quid  decidat,  ne  con- 
secrati  muneris  aliquid  dilabatur.  Reos 
enim  vos  creditis,  si  quid  inde  per 
negligentiam  decidat.  Quod  si  circa 
corpus  ejus  conservandum  tanta  uti- 
mini  cautela,  et  merito  utimini,  quo- 
modo putatis  minoris  esse  piaculi  ver- 
bum  Dei  negligere,  quam  corpus  ejus  ? 
Origen.  Horn . in  ExodU  H,  13. 


15  Tertullian  makes  some  important 
remarks  concerning  the  administration 
of  the  Lord’s  supper  in  his  time,  in  his 
treatise  De  Corona  Militis,  c.  3.  One 
relates  to  the  time  of  celebration,  and 
the  distribution  of  the  elements : — 
Eucharist®  sacramentum  et  in  tempore 
victus  et  omnibus  mandatum  a Domino, 
etiam  antelucanis  ccetibus,  nec  de  alio- 
rum  manu  quam  pnesidentium  sumimus. 
— Another  refers  to  the  care  which 
was  taken  lest  any  portion  of  the  con- 
secrated elements  should  fall  to  the 
ground : — Calicis  aut  panis  etiam  nostri 
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Cyprian  most  expressly  and  copiously  treats  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment types  of  the  Lord’s  supper,  and  of  the  sacred  elements. 
One  of  his  epistles  treats  directly  of  the  custom  of  using  water 
instead  of  wine.  (Eptit.  63  ad  Cascilium  de  Sacramento  Dominici 
calicis .)  In  his  time,  several  sects  held  the  use  of  wine  to  be 
unlawful,  even  in  the  Lord’s  supper.  Cyprian  strongly  maintains 
that  water  alone  cannot  represent  the  blood  of  Christ;  and 
teaches  that  wine  must  be  mixed  with  it  for  this  purpose Ja. 

Many  other  interesting  notices  repecting  the  administration 
of  the  eucharist  are  found  in  the  writings  of  Cyprian.  The 
practice  of  daily  communion  is  incidentally  mentioned17.  The 


aliqnid  decnti  in  terrain  anxie  patimur. 
— It  is  uncertain  whether  by  the  “ ob- 
lationes  pro  defunctis,  pro  natalitiis 
annua  die  facimus,”  he  means  prayers 
or  oblations ; but  another  passage  {De 
Resurrect.  Camis.  c.  1,)  seems  to  favour 
the  latter  interpretation. — Concerning 
all  these  matters,  however,  Tertullian 
expressly  declares  : — Sine  ullius  Scrip- 
tune  instrumento,  solius  traditionis 
titulo,  et  exinde  consuetudinis  patro- 
cinio  vindicamus. 

w Admonitos  autem  nos  scias,  ut  in 
calice  offerenda  Dominica  traditio  ser- 
vetur,  neque  aliud  fiat  a nobis,  quam 
quod  pro  nobis  Dominus  prior  fecerit, 
ut  calix,  qui  in  commemorationem  ejus 
offertur,  mixtus  vino  offeratur.  Nam 
cum  dicat  Christus,  Eg6  sum  vitis  vera, 
sanguis  Christi  non  aqua  est  utiquo, 
sed  vinum.  Nec  potest  videri  sanguis 
ejus,  quo  redempti  et  vivificati  sumus, 
esse  in  calice,  quando  vinum  desit 
calici,  quo  Christi  sanguis  ostenditur, 
qui  Scripturarum  omnium  sacramento 

ac  testimonio  prsedicetur Miror 

satis,  unde  hoc  usurpatum  sit,  ut  contra 
evangelicam  et  apostolicam  disciplinam 
quibusdam  in  locisaqua  offeratur  in  Do- 
mini co  calice,  quae  sola  Christi  sangui- 

nem  non  possit  exprimere Nam 

si  vinum  tantum  quis  offerat,  sanguis 
Cliristi  incipit  esse  sine  nobis.  Si  vero 
aqua  sit  sola,  plebs  incipit  esse  sine 
Christo.  Quando  autem  utmmque  mis- 


cetur,  et  adunatione  confusa  sibi  invi- 
cem  copulatur,  tunc  sacramentum  spi- 
ritale  et  cccleste  perficitur.  Sic  vero 
calix  Domini  non  est  aqua  sola,  aut 
vinum  solum,  nisi  utrumque  sibi  mis- 
ceatur,  quomodo  nec  corpus  Domini 
potest  esse  farina  sola  aut  aqua  sola, 
nisi  utrumque  adunatum  fuerit  et  co- 
pulatum,  et  panis  unius  compage  soli- 
datum.  ...  Si  quis  de  antecessoribus 
nostris,  vel  ignoranter  vel  simpliciter, 
non  hoc  observant  et  tenuit,  quod  nos 
Dominus  facere  exemplo  et  magistcrio 
suo  docuit,  potest  simplicitati  ejus  de 
indulgentia  Domini  venia  concedi.  No- 
bis vero  non  poterit  ignosci,  qui  nunc 
a Domino  admoniti  et  instructi  sumus, 
ut  calicem  vino  mixtum,  secundum 
quod  Dominus  obtulit,  offeramus,  et 
de  hoc  quoque  ad  collegas  nostras 
literas  dirigamus,  ut  ubique  lex  evan- 
gelica  et  traditio  Dominica  servetur, 
et  ab  eo,  quod  Christus  docuit  et  fecit, 
non  recedatur.  Cyprian.  Ep.  63  ad 
CcecUium , de  Sacrament . Dominici  calicis, 
17  Hunc  autem  panem  dari  nobis 
quotidie  postulamus,  ne  qui  in  Christo 
sumus  et  eucharistiam  quotidie  ad  ci- 
buni  salutis  accipimus,  intercedente 
aliquo  graviore  delicto,  dum  abstenti 
(al.  absentes)  et  non  communicantes  a 
ccelesti  pane  proliibemur,  a Christi 
corpore  separemur.  Cyprian.  De 
Oral.  Domn . 
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custom  of  administering  the  sacrament  to  infants  is  recognised, 
in  the  history  of  a child  who,  after  having  partaken  of  some 
idolatrous  sacrifices,  started  back  from  the  reception  of  the  sacred 
elements,  and  when  forced  to  partake  of  them,  could  not  retain 
them18.  An  instance  is  recorded  in  which  the  sacrament  was 
administered  by  a female  enthusiast19.  We  meet  with  some 
examples  of  the  practice  of  sending  the  eucharist  to  the  absent 
members  of  the  church ; and  even  of  the  practice  of  communi- 
cants at  the  Lord’s  table  taking  home  with  them  some  portion  of 
the  sacred  elements90.  And  lastly,  from  a passage  in  one  of 
Cyprian’s  epistles,  it  is  evident  that  in  his  time  the  communicants 
took  the  elements  from  the  officiating  minister  with  their  hand $91. 


7.  Testimony  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions . — This  work,  the 
origin  and  contents  of  which  have  been  treated  of  in  another 
place,  (book  i.  chap.  22,)  cannot,  by  any  means,  be  regarded  as  a 
production  of  the  first  or  second  century,  in  its  present  form ; 
and  is  referred,  with  the  greatest  probability,  to  the  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  centuries.  At  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
it  contains  fragments  of  the  second  century;  and  that  it  is  by  far 
the  oldest  liturgical  document  now  extant  in  the  church.  The 
liturgy  contained  in  this  work  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in 


19  In  corpore  atque  ore  violato  eu- 
clinri8tia  permanere  non  potuit.  Sanc- 
tificatus  in  Domini  fcanguine  pot  us  de 
pollutis  visceribus  erupit  : tanta  est 
potostas  Domini,  tanta  majestas.  Se- 
creta  tenebrarum  sub  ejus  luce  detecta 
sunt,  sacerdotcm  Dei  nec  occulta  cri- 
mina  fefellemnt.  Hoc  circa  infantem, 
quio  ad  cloquendum  alienum  circa  se 
crimen  necdum  liabuit  rntatem.  Cy- 
prian. De  Lapsis. 

19  In  a letter  addressed  by  Finnilian 
to  Cyprian,  preserved  among  Cyprian’s 
Epistles  ( Ep . 75),  concerning  a certain 
woman  who  had  undertaken  to  admi- 
nister the  Lord’s  supper  (mulier,  quoo 
in  ccstasi  constituta,  prophetem  se 
praeferret,  et  quasi  sancto  Spiritu 
pleno  plena  sic  ageret),  we  read, — At- 


qui  ilia  mulier,  quae  prius,  per  praesti- 
gias  et  fallacias  Dicmonis,  multa  ad 
deccptionem  fidelium  moliebatur,  inter 
cetera  quibus  plurimos  deceperat,etiain 
hoc  frequenter  ansa  est,  ut  et  invoca- 
tione  non  contemptibili  sanctificare  se 
panem  et  Eucliaristiam  faccre  simula- 
ret,  et  sacrificium  Domino  non  sine 
sacramcnto  solitxe  prmcationis  offerret ; 
baptizaret  quoque  multos. 

20  Justin.  M.  De  bono  Patientue. — 
Cyprian.  De  Lapsis. 

21  Arinemus  et  dextram  gladio  spi- 
ritali,  ut  sacrificia  funesta  fortiter 
respuat,  et  euckaristiao  memor,  quae 
Domini  corpus  accepit,  ipsum  complec- 
tatur,  postea  a Domino  sumtura  pre- 
mium cmlc«tiumcoronarum.  Cyprian 
Ep.  58. 
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actual  use  in  any  of  the  churches,  either  of  the  East  or  the  West; 
but  it  is  evident  that  it  served  as  the  model  of  the  liturgies  of 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Basil,  Chrysostom,  Gelasius,  Leo  the  Great, 
Gregory  the  Great,  and  others,  which  are  in  substance  the  same 
as  this,  with  certain  additions  and  amplifications,  omissions  and 
abbreviations,  according  to  the  varying  circumstances  of  time  and 
place. 

This  work  contains  many  passages  which  refer  to  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  Lord’s  supper*  Brief  descriptions  of  the  agapse 
and  eucharist  are  found  in  lib.  ii.  c.  28,  c.  57;  lib.  iii.  c.  10;  lib. 
v.  c.  19.  In  lib.  vii.  c.  25,  and  lib.  viii.  c.  12—15,  we  have 
complete  formularies  or  liturgies  for  this  servioe  (et^ripioTM* 
fivariKrj  \arpeia). 

In  connexion  with  these  formularies,  the  following  particulars 
are  especially  worthy  of  remark. 

The  agapae  are  distinguished  from  the  eucharist* 

The  exclusion  of  catechumens,  penitents,  and  heterodox  per- 
sons is  treated  as  a point  of  great  importance ; — as  much  so  as 
the  exclusion  of  unbelievers. 

All  persons  admissible  to  the  table  of  the  Lord  are  supposed 
to  partake  of  the  sacrament. 

The  sexes  were  distinguished,  and  received  the  consecrated 
elements  separately,  for  the  sake  of  decency  and  order. 

No  express  regulations  are  made  respecting  place;  but  it 
appears  to  be  understood  that  the  sacrament  was  administered  at 
the  usual  time  of  divine  worship  (the  morning),  and  in  the 
ordinary  place  of  assembly.  There  is  here  no  trace  of  a nightly 
celebration  of  the  ordinance. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  service,  all  persons  who  were 
not  communicants  retired,  and  the  doors  were  shut  and  watched. 

The  consecration  of  the  elements  was  performed  by  the  ap% te- 
pev?,  chief-priest;  but  for  this  title  that  of  iiriaKOTros  appears  to 
be  sometimes  used  as  synonymous.  And  from  this  circumstance, 
if  we  do  not  admit  the  hypothesis  of  the  identity  of  bishops  and 
presbyters,  and  of  teaching  and  governing  bishops,  we  must 
collect  that  a presbyter  was  permitted  to  consecrate,  especially 
in  the  absence  of  the  bishop. 
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The  bread  was  distributed  by  the  bishop  or  priest  who  had 
consecrated  it,  and  the  cup  was  handed  by  the  deacons.  (The 
latter,  according  to  Justin  Martyr,  distributed  both  the  bread  and 
the  wine.) 

The  consecrating  minister  offered  up  a prayer  for  himself  in 
particular,  as  well  as  more  general  petitions. 

Mention  is  made  of  a splendid  vestment  for  the  chief  minister; 
and  of  his  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  his  forehead. 

The  form  attending  the  distribution  of  the  sacred  elements 
consists  simply  in  the  words,  “ the  body  of  Christ,  the  blood  of 
Christ,  the  cup  of  life,”  to  which  the  communicant  responded  by 
a simple  “ Amen  ” The  brevity  of  this  part  of  the  ceremony  is 
strikingly  contrasted  with  the  length  of  the  other  prayers  and 
forms  of  which  it  was  composed. 

During  the  communion,  the  thirty-fourth  psalm  was  sung. 
(In  later  times,  the  forty-second,  and  hundred  and  thirty-ninth, 
were  added.) 

The  three  elements, — bread,  wine,  and  water, — are  distinctly 
mentioned;  and  the  two  latter  are  described  as  being  mixed 
together  in  one  vessel.  It  is  not  said  whether  the  water  was 
warm  or  cold.  The  breaking  of  the  bread  is  particularly  named. 
The  remnants  were  carefully  preserved. 

Two  deacons  stood  at  the  sides  of  the  table,  holding  fans,  with 
which  they  drove  away  flies  from  the  wine. 

Respecting  the  posture  of  the  communicants,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  they  are  directed  sometimes  to  stand, — sometimes  to 
kneel,  and  with  bent  heads  to  receive  the  blessing, — and  some- 
times to  rise  up. 


§ 3. — Times  of  Celebration. 

Respecting  the  times  of  administering  the  Lord’s  supper,  two 
questions  are  to  be  examined ; first,  at  what  hour  or  part  of  the 
day, — and  secondly,  how  often,  and  on  what  days  in  particular, — 
did  it  take  place  ? — History,  however,  does  not  present  us  with  any 
uniformity  of  practice,  or  any  general  rules,  in  these  particulars. 

1.  The  time  of  day. — The  institution  of  this  sacrament  by 
cur  blessed  Lord  took  place  in  the  evening,  or  at  night,  (Matt. 
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xxvi.  20 ; 1 Cor.  xi.  23);  and  it  seems  that  it  was  celebrated  at 
this  time  by  the  apostles  on  some  occasions  (Acts  xx.  7),  but 
perhaps  not  always  (Acts  ii.  46 ; 1 Cor.  xvi.  2)*\ 

From  Justin  Martyr  nothing  can  be  concluded  on  this  sub- 
ject. He  does  not  mention  the  evening  or  night  as  the  time  of 
celebration ; but  neither  is  there  any  expression  in  his  writings 
which  intimates  that  it  took  place  by  day. 

In  writings  of  a later  date,  we  find  mention  of  a nightly 
administration  of  the  Lord’s  supper  on  certain  occasions  only, 
and  as  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  According  to  Ambrose 
(Berm.  8 in  Ps.  cxviii.),  this  sacrament  was  celebrated  at  the  end 
of  the  day,  during  a fast . Augustin  also  speaks  of  an  evening 
communion  on  the  Thursday  before  Easter, — the  time  of  the 
institution  ( Ep . 118  ad  Jan . c.  5 — 7).  In  later  times  the  sacra- 
ment was  administered  in  the  morning,  even  on  that  day. 

Tertullian  speaks  of  the  administration  of  this  sacrament  on 
Easter  Eve,  i.  e.  in  the  night ; and  it  appears,  from  many  con- 
current testimonies,  that  that  eve  was  the  most  solemn  period  for 
the  celebration  of  baptism  and  the  Lord’s  supper,  during  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  During  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries,  this  celebration  was  transferred  to  the  evening,  and 
then  to  the  afternoon,  of  the  day  before  Easter ; and,  at  a later 
period,  even  to  the  morning. 

The  nocturnal  celebration  which  retained  its  ground  in  the 
church  to  the  latest  period,  was  that  which  took  place  on 
Christmas  Eve.  A synod  assembled  at  Valentia,  a.d.  1258, 
decreed  that  “ Missam  ultra  meridiem  nullus  cantet,  nisi  in 
vigilia  Paschse,  nec  de  nocte,  nisi  in  Nativitate,”  i.  e.,  none 
should  celebrate  mass  (the  eucharist)  after  mid-day,  except  on 
Easter  Eve , nor  by  night , except  on  Christmas  Eve. 


**  Traditio  Judreorum  est,  Christum 
media  nocte  venturum,  in  similitu- 
dinem  jEgyptii  temporis,  quando 
Pascha  celebratum  est,  et  extermi- 
nator venit,  et  Dominus  super  taber- 
nacula  transiit,  et  sanguine  agni  postes 
nostrarum  frontium  consecrati  sunt. 
Unde  reor  et  traditionem  Apostolicam 


permansisse,  nt  in  die  Vigiliarum  Pas- 
chse  ante  noctis  dimidium  populos 
dimittere  non  liceat,  exspectantes  ad- 
ventum  Christi.~  Hierok.  Comment,  in 
Matt.  xxv.  6. — Conf.  Lactant.  Imtit. 
Div.  lib.  vii.  c.  19,  Haec  est  nox,  quae 
a nobis  propter  adventum  regis  ac  Dei 
neetri  pervigilio  celebratur. 

2 M 
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The  use  of  lighted  tapers  at  the  eucharist  is  to  be  traced  to 
the  ancient  custom  of  nocturnal  celebration ; although  in  later 
times  it  has  been  regarded  as  emblematical  of  spiritual  illumina- 
tion, or  rejoicing.  (See  Canones  Apost . c.  3;  Hieronymus 
contra  Vigilant . c.  4,  7 ; Innocent  III.  De  Myster.  Miss . lib.  ii. 
c.  21.) 

The  practice  of  burning  tapers  or  candles  at  the  time  of 
celebrating  the  Lord's  supper  was  discarded  by  Protestants  at 
the  time  of  the  Reformation,  as  savouring  too  much  of  Romish 
superstition ; — but  it  might  be  fully  justified  as  containing  a 
memorial  of  the  time  and  circumstances  of  the  original  institution 
of  the  sacrament  by  our  blessed  Lord  on  the  night  before  he  was 
betrayed. 

By  the  Roman  laws,  nocturnal  assemblies,  even  for  the 
purpose  of  religious  worship,  were  forbidden.  This  was  probably 
the  reason  of  a practice  introduced  among  the  early  Christians  of 
assembling  in  the  morning  before  day-light,  mentioned  by  Pliny 
in  his  celebrated  letter  to  Trajan,  and  by  Tertullian  (Be  Cor.  Mil . 
c.  3).  By  meeting  in  the  dark,  but  not  at  a suspicious  or  for- 
bidden hour,  they  preserved  all  that  was  essential  in  the  pre- 
ference which  otherwise  would  have  been  given  to  the  night  or 
evening,  without  violating  the  law.  In  later  times,  the  morning 
was  deemed  a fit  time  for  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper,  as 
bearing  an  emblematical  reference  to  Christ  as  the  sun  of  righte- 
ousness, the  light  that  came  into  the  world,  the  day  star  that 
arises  in  a Christian  heart. 

Nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  soon  became  the  canonical  hour 
for  the  celebration  of  this  sacrament.  Sidonius  Apollinaris 
(Epist.  lib.  v.  Ep.  17)  mentions  this  hour  as  usual  in  his  time; 
whence  wo  must  conclude  that  it  was  introduced  as  early 
as  the  fifth  century.  The  testimony  of  Gregory  of  Tours  is 
to  the  same  effect.  The  third  council  of  Orleans,  a.  d.  538, 
(c.  14,)  fixes  this  hour  for  the  commencement  of  the  solemnity  on 
high  festivals.  In  the  year  797  we  find  Theodulph,  bishop  of 
Orleans,  saying  “hora  tertia  canonice  fiunt  missae,"  i.  e.,  the 
canonical  hour  for  the  celebration  of  the  mass  (eucharist)  is  nine 
o'clock . It  was  finally  settled  that  the  sacrament  should  be 
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celebrated  at  nine  o’clock  on  Sundays  and  high  festivals ; and  at 
twelve  on  other  days*3. 

In  Protestant  churches,  the  hour  has  not  been  fixed  by  law ; 
but  the  holy  sacrament  is  usually  administered  as  part  of  the 
morning  service. 

2.  Days  and  seasons. — In  the  primitive  church,  it  was  an 
universal  custom  to  administer  the  Lord’s  supper  on  Thursday  in 
Easter  week,  as  being  the  day  of  its  institution.  A party  in  the 
church  urged  the  propriety  of  celebrating  this  sacrament  on  that 
day  alone  in  the  course  of  the  year,  with  a view  probably  to 
preserve  respect  for  the  ordinance,  and  to  indicate  its  superior 
sanctity.  But  the  sense  of  the  majority  of  the  church  was 
against  this  practice,  and  frequent  communion  was  considered 
expedient  for  the  strengthening  and  refreshing  of  faith,  and  in 
compliance  with  the  command  of  out  Saviour,  and  the  injunction 
of  St.  Paul  in  1 Cor.  xi.  26. 

Ecclesiastical  history  exhibits  evident  traces  of  the  observance 
of  the  Lord’s  day,  or  the  Christian  Sabbath,  very  early  in  the 
second  century,  and  of  the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  supper 
regularly  on  that  day.  This  is  probably  the  “status  dies,” 
“certain  fixed  or  appointed  day,”  of  Pliny.  Although  Tertullian, 
in  treating  of  the  Lord’s  supper,  does  not  expressly  mention  this 
day  as  appointed  for  its  celebration,  yet  from  other  parts  of  his 
works  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  day  in  his  time  may  be 
abundantly  shown.  (See  especially  Tertull.  ad  Nation . lib.  i. 
c.  13.)  The  testimony  of  Justin  Martyr  (Apolog.  i.  c.  67)  is 
important, — “On  Sunday,”  says  he,  “we  all  meet  together.” 
And  the  reason  of  the  selection  of  this  day  is  laid  in  the  circum- 
stance that  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  light  was  created,  and 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  rose  from  the  dead.  In  later  times, 
Sunday  continued  to  be  preferred  for  the  administration  of  the 
Lord’s  supper;  whence  it  was  called  dies  panis, — the  day  of  bread. 
At  the  Reformation,  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist  on  every 


m Missa  conventualis  et  solennis 
seqnenti  ordine  dici  debet : — in  festis 
duplicibus  et  semidaplicibus,  in  Domi- 
nicis  et  infra  Octavos  dicta  in  clioro 


hora  tertia,  in  festis  simpHcibus  <et 
feriis  per  annnm  dicta  sexta.  Missal* 
Roman.  Ruhr.  Gen.  c.  15. 


2 M2 
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Lord's  day  was  earnestly  recommended,  although  not  ordered  by 
any  law  or  positive  enactment. 

But  we  must  not  suppose  that  the  celebration  of  this  sacra- 
ment was  absolutely  restricted  to  the  Lord's  day  in  the  ancient 
church.  On  the  contrary,  a daily  celebration  appears  to  have 
been  recommended,  and  to  a certain  extent  practised.  It  is 
probably  to  this  that  allusion  is  made  in  Acts  ii.  42,  46.  Irenseus 
says  (< adv . Hear . lib.  iv.  c.  34),  “Sic  et  ideo  nos  quoque  offerre 
Dominus  vult  munus  ad  altare  frequenter  sine  intermission©,” — 
i.  e.,  “ Thus  also  it  is  the  unit  of  our  Lord  that  roe  should  make  our 
offering  at  his  altar , frequently , and  without  intermission ."  See 
also  express  testimonies  on  this  subject  in  Tertull.  de  Jejun . 
c.  14 ; de  Idol.  c.  7 ; Cyprian.  Ep.  54 ; Ambros.  Ep . 14  ad 
Marcell.  sor.  There  was,  however,  no  fixed  and  general  law 
with  reference  to  this  particular ; and,  in  fact,  there  was  a great 
variety  of  observance*4.  After  the  fifth  century,  a preference  for 
certain  days  was  generally  established. 

In  the  primitive  church,  the  eucharist  was  administered  im- 


u Alii  quotidie  communicant  corpori 
et  sanguini  Dominico  ; alii  certis  die- 
bus  accipiunt ; alibi  nullus  dies  inter- 
mittitur,  quo  non  offeratur ; alibi 
Sabbato  tantum  et  Dominico.  Et  si 
quid  aliud  hujusmodi  animadverti  po- 
test, totum  hoc  genus  rerum  liberas 
habet  observationes ; nec  disciplina 
ulla  est  in  his  melior  gravi  [forsit. 
gnavo]  prudentique  Christiano,  quam 
ut  eo  modo  agat,  quo  agere  viderit 
ecclesiam  ad  quantunque  forte  deve- 
nerit : quod  enim  neque  contra  fidem, 
neque  contra  bonos  mores,  injungitur, 
indifferenter  est  habendum,  et  pro 
eorum,  inter  quos  vivitur,  societate 
servandum  est.  Augustin.  Ep.  118 
ad  Januar.  c.  2. — Dixerit  aliquis,  non 
quotidie  occipiendam  eucharistiam. 
Qurosieris  quare  ? Quoniam,  inquit, 
eligendi  sunt  dies,  quibus  purius  homo 
continentiusque  vivat,  quo  ad  tantum 
sacramentum  dignius  accedat.  . . 

Alius  contra,  lino,  inquit,  si  tanta  est 
plaga  peccati  atque  impetus  morbi,  ut 


medicamenta  talia  differenda  sint,  auc- 
toritate  antistitis  debet  quisque  ab 
altari  removeri  ad  agendam  pconiten- 
tiam,  et  eadem  auctoritate  reconciliari. 
Hoc  est  enim  indigne  accipere,  si  eo 
tempore  accipiat,  quo  debet  agere 
poenitentiam,  non  nt  arbitrio  suo,  cum 
libet,  vel  auferat  se  communioni,  vel 
reddat  Ceterum  si  peccata  tantum 
non  sunt,  ut  excommunicandus  quis- 
quam  homo  judicetur,  non  se  debet  a 
quotidiana  medicina  Dominici  corporis 
separare.  Recti  us  inter  eos  fortasse 
quisquam  dirimit  litem,  qui  monet,  ut 
praecipue  in  Christi  pace  permanent. 
Facia t autem  unusquisque,  quod  secun- 
dum fidem  suam  pie  credit  esse  facien- 
dum. Neuter  enim  eorum  exhonorat 
corpus  et  sanguinem  Domini,  si  salu- 
berrimum  sacramentum  certatim  hono- 
rare  contendunt.  . . . Nam  et  i lie 

honor ando  non  audet  quotidie  sumere , et 
ille  honorando  non  audet  ullo  die  pra- 
termittere.  Ibid.  c.  3. 
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mediately  after  baptism  to  persons  newly  admitted  into  the  church 
by  that  rite ; who,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  were  adults,  and  had 
gone  through  a preparatory  course  of  instruction  and  discipline. 
The  two  eves  of  Easter  and  Whitsuntide  were  the  times  appointed 
for  the  administration  of  baptism ; and  henoe  they  became  also 
two  principal  seasons  of  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  supper. 
On  Christmas  Eve  also  there  was  a great  and  solemn  com- 
munion ; although  at  that  time  there  was  no  administration  of 
baptism,  a circumstance  which  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  taking 
into  consideration  the  later  establishment  of  that  festival,  or  the 
near  approach  of  Epiphany,  which  was  sometimes  regarded  as  a 
season  of  public  baptism. — But  when  the  observance  of  vigils 
had  been  abolished  or  altered,  and  the  seasons  of  public  baptism, 
after  the  introduction  of  infant-baptism,  had  ceased  to  be 
observed,  a change  took  place  also  with  respect  to  the  celebration 
of  the  holy  communion,  so  far  as  that  the  evening  service  was 
transferred  to  morning,  and  the  forenoon  of  the  then  greater 
festivals  became  the  seasons  of  preference  and  distinction.  It 
was  afterwards  enacted  by  the  canons  of  councils  that  the  laity 
should  partake  of  the  holy  communion  three  times  a year  at  least, 
the  festivals  of  the  Nativity,  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide,  being 
expressly  named.  ( Concil . Agath . a.  d.  506,  can.  18;  Cone . 
Ttiron.  III.  c.  50.) 

From  the  idea  of  an  opus  operatum,  and  the  doctrine  that  a 
real  sacrifice  is  offered  to  God  in  this  sacrament,  arose  the  opinion 
that  the  performance  of  the  rite  may  be  available  to  believers 
without  their  actual  presence  and  participation ; and  hence  came 
the  practice  of  private  masses,  whioh  were  unknown  in  the  early 
church  alike  in  principle  and  in  performance. 

Protestant  divines  recommend  a monthly,  or,  if  possible, 
weekly,  administration  of  the  holy  communion”. 


“ Calvin  thought  it  right  that  the 
eucharist  “ saepissime  et  singulis  ad 
minimum  hebdomadibns  proponeretur 
ecclesiae.”  Instit.  Bel.  Chr.  lib.  iv.  c. 
17,  § 43. — Abrogata  igitur  commentitia 
ilia  immolatione,  communionem  reeti- 
tuimus,  quffi  maxima  in  parte  obsolu- 


erat.  Modo  enim  semel  quotannia 
accederent  homines  ad  mensam  Do- 
mini, toto  anni  cursu  satis  putabant 
esse,  si  spec  tar  ent,  quod  a sacerdote 
agebatur : coense  quidem  Domini cae 
praetextu,  sed  ita  ut  nullum  illic  ccenro 
vestigium  exstaret.  Quae  enim  sunt 
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§ 4. — Place  op  Celebration. 

This  sacrament  was  instituted  by  our  Lord  himself  in  a private 
house,  in  which  he  celebrated  the  passover  with  his  disciples. — 
And  the  places  of  Christian  assembly  of  which  we  read  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  as  the  scene  of  “ breaking  of  bread,”  were 
also  the  private  houses  of  the  believers.  (Acts  ii.  46 ; xx.  7,  8.) 

But  in  1 Cor.  xi.  20,  22,  we  find  that  a place  had  been  set 
apart  for  the  celebration  of  public  worship  and  administration  of 
the  Lord’s  supper  among  the  Corinthians,  and  that,  being  appro- 
priated to  its  sacred  purpose,  it  was  distinguished  from  private 
“ houses  to  eat  and  drink  in.” 

In  times  of  persecution  the  Lord’s  supper  was  adminis- 
tered in  retired  places,  in  caves  and  the  like ; but  this  was  done 
as  a matter  of  necessity,  not  upon  any  other  principle.  (Euseb. 
Hitt.  Eccl.  lib.  vii.  c.  22;  Cyprian.  Ep.  4.)  And,  at  other 
times,  the  consecrated  elements  were  sent  by  the  hands  of 
deacdhs  to  sick  persons,  who  were  unable  to  attend  the  public 
administration  of  the  sacrament.  But  the  rule  which  was 
observed  from  the  beginning,  as  far  as  possible,  was,  that  the 
whole  administration  of  this  ordinance,  including  the  consecra- 
tion and  distribution  of  the  sacred  elements,  should  be  performed 
in  the  place  of  public  assembly,  or  the  church. 

It  appears  probable,  although  it  cannot  be  established  as  a 
matter  beyond  doubt,  that,  in  early  times,  several  churches  of  a 
district,  or  all  the  churches  in  a diocese,  possessed  but  one 


Domini  verba  ? Acoipite,  inquit,  et 
diatribuite  inter  vos.  In  missa  vero, 
pro  reccptione,  oblationis  simulatio ; 
distribute  nulla,  ao  no  invitatio  qui- 
dem  : saoerdos  enim,  quasi  resec  turn  a 
reliquo  corpore  membrum,  soli  sibi 
parat,  et  solus  sumit.  Cal  v.  De  Neces- 
sitate Reform.  Eccl. — Singulis  mensibus 
coenam  celebrare  maxima  nobis  placeret : 
modo  ne  usus  frequentior  negligentiam 
pariat.  Nam  dum  major  pars  a com- 
munione  abstinet,  quodammodo  dissi- 
patur  ecclesia.  Malimus  tamen  singulis 
mensibus  invitari  ecclesiam,  qua.ni 


qu&ter  duntaxat  in  singulos  annos,  nt 
apud  nos  fieri  solet.  Quum  hoc  pri- 
mum  venirem,  non  distribuebatur  nisi 
ter  quotannis : et  quidem  ut  inter 
coBnam  Pentecostes  et  Natalis  Chris ti 
septemtoti  menses  interoederent.  liihi 
placebant  singuli  menses:  sed  quum 
minime  persuaderem,  satius  visum  est 
populi  infirmitati  ignoscere,  quam  per- 
tinacius  contendere.  Curavi  tamen 
referri  in  acta  publics,  vitiosum  esse 
morem  nostrum,  ut  posteris  facilior 
esset  et  liberior  correctio.  Calv.  Res- 
pons,  de  Quibxisdam  Eccl  Rit. 
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oommon  table  or  altar,  where  the  bishop  consecrated  the  ele- 
ments, which  were  sent  to  the  several  officiating  ministers  in 
other  places  for  distribution. 

The  custom  of  covering  the  communion-table  with  a white 
linen  cloth,  at  the  time  of  the  administration  of  the  Lord's 
supper,  is  very  ancient.  The  earliest  writer  who  expressly 
mentions  this  practice  is  Optatus",  ( De  Sckismat * Donat,  lib. 
vi.  c.  1,  seq.)  We  find  allusions  to  this  covering  also  in 
Victor.  De  Persee.  Vandal,  lib.  i.;  Isidor.  Pelub.  lib*  i.  Ep. 
123;  Pallad.  Hist . Laus.  Theod.  i.  31. 


§ 5. — Ministers  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

The  New  Testament  does  not  contain  any  rule  or  order  concern- 
ing the  persons  by  whom  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  may 
be  administered.  Our  Saviour  himself  administered  it  at  the 
time  of  its  institution  ; and  it  appears  probable,  from  the  sacred 
history,  that  the  apostles  afterwards  officiated  in  the  same  man- 
ner. (Acts  xx.  7 — 11 ; ii.  42,  46;  1 Cor.  x.  14,  seqq. ; xi.  23, 
seqq.) 

The  earliest  documents  of  the  second  and  third  century  make 
mention  of  the  bishop  or  presiding  minister  as  the  administrator 
of  the  eucharist.  According  to  Justin  Martyr  ( Apolog . i.  c.  65), 
the  president  (5  Trpoear&s  r&v  o£e\<£wi>)  pronounced  the  form  of 
thanksgiving  and  praise  over  the  elements,  or,  as  we  should  say, 
consecrated  them,  and  the  deacons  distributed  them  among  the 
communicants  who  were  present,  and  conveyed  them  to  those 
who  were  absent.  Ignatius  (Ep.  ad  Smyrn.)  speaks  of  the 


*"  Quia  fidelium  nescit,  in  peragendis 
mysteriis  ipsa  ligna  lint  earn  ine  coope- 
ririf  Inter  ipsa  sacramenta  vela- 
rten  potnit  tangi,  non  lignum.  Aut  si 
tactu  penetrari  ‘poesunt  ligna,  pene- 
tratur  et  terra.  Si  a vobis  lignum 
raditnr,  et  terra,  quae  subter  est,  fodi- 
atur,  altam  facite  scrobem,  dnm  pro 
vestro  arbitrio  qumritis  puritatem.  . . 
. . Non  vereor  Cbristianus  dicere, 
quod  vobis  postulantibus  gentilis  exe- 
cutio  non  potuit  ignorare : velamina  ct 


instrumenta  Dominica  extorsistis,  qusa 
jamdudum  fuerant  m commune  pos- 
sessa : extorsistis  cum  codicibus  pallas : 
judido  superbiao  vestrae  utraque  arbi- 
trati  estis  ease  pollute.  Nisi  fallor,  h«o 
purificare  properastis ; lavistis  prooul 
dubio  pallas ; indicate  quid  de  codi- 
cibus feceristis  ; in  omnibus  judicium 
provident!®  vestrse  debet  esse  equale. 
Optat.  Milevit.  De  Schism.  Donat . 
lib.  vi.  c.  1,  5. 
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presence  of  a bishop  as  essential  to  the  administration  of  the 
sacrament.  In  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  (lib.  viii.  o.  13),  the 
administrator  is  called  sometimes  dpxiepevs,  chief  priest,  and 
sometimes  eiriatcoiro^  bishop,  and  he  is  directed  to  stand  before 
the  altar,  with  the  presbyters  and  deacons,  and  consecrate  the 
bread  and  wine.  The  same  is  required  in  Cyrill.  Hierosol. 
Catech.  Mystag . cat.  5;  Pseudo-Dionys.  Areop.  De  Hier. 
Ecd.  c.  3. 

It  was  long  observed  as  a rule,  that  a presbyter  should  not 
consecrate  the  elements  in  presence  of  the  bishop ; and  that,  if 
several  bishops  were  present,  either  the  oldest  among  them,  or 
one  specially  elected  for  the  purpose,  should  perform  the  sacred 
office. 

During  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  the  bishops  ordina- 
rily presided  on  these  occasions.  But  in  the  middle  ages  we  find 
them  more  rarely  present.  Their  presence  at  the  administration 
of  the  sacrament  became  less  frequent,  partly  perhaps  in  conse- 
quence of  the  continually  increasing  extent  of  their  dioceses  and 
amount  of  their  duties,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  prevailing 
opinion,  that  the  superior  dignity  of  their  rank  and  office  did  not 
accord  with  the  performance  of  common  offices  of  religion, — an 
opinion  which  stands  in  striking  contrast  with  the  holy  zeal  and 
constancy  with  which  bishops  of  earlier  and  better  times  per- 
formed their  sacred  duties  at  the  Lord's  table.  At  last,  it  became 
the  practice  for  bishops  to  administer  the  Lord's  supper  only  at 
the  high  festivals,  or  on  other  particular  occasions. 

The  general  rule  respecting  the  consecration  and  distribution 
of  the  sacred  elements  which  obtained  in  the  early  centuries,  may 
be  described  as  follows : — The  bishop  consecrated,  the  presbyter 
administered  the  bread,  and  the  deacons  the  wine ; or,  if  a bishop 
were  not  present,  a presbyter,  acting  as  his  representative,  conse- 
crated, and  the  deacons  administered  both  elements.  We  find 
that  during  the  fourth  century  deacons  sometimes  took  upon 
themselves  the  work  of  consecration,  as  well  as  that  of  distribu- 
tion ; but  this  practice  was  regarded  as  wholly  inconsistent  with 
their  office,  and  was  expressly  forbidden  by  several  councils. 
(Cone.  Atelat.  a.  d.  314,  c.  15;  Cone . Nic.  a.d.  325,  c.  18; 
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Hibrontm.  Dialog,  eontr . Lucif Epist.  85;  Augustin,  Qucest, 
V.  et  N.  T.  c.  46.) 

As  early  as  the  second  and  third  centuries,  we  find  examples 
of  a special  preparation  for  the  administration  of  the  Lord’s 
supper  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  about  to  officiate.  It  was 
afterwards  established  as  a rule  by  the  canons  of  councils,  that 
administration  should  be  preceded  by  confession,  and  by  private 
prayer.  Fasting  also  was  enjoined  as  preparatory  to  both  the 
administration  and  the  reception  of  the  holy  communion.  The 
use  of  tobacco,  in  the  form  of  snuff,  or  in  smoking,  has  been 
likewise  forbidden  by  several  councils  of  modern  date.  {Cone. 
Colon,  a.  d.  1651,  p.  2,  c.  5 ; Statut.  Synod.  Trevirens.  a.  d.  1678, 
§ ii.  c.  6,  7.)  It  was  an  ancient  practice  for  the  clergy  to  wash 
their  hands  before  they  proceeded  to  administration.  (Cyrill. 
Hieros.  Catech.  Mystag.  v.  § 2;  Const.  Apost.  lib.  viii.  c.  11.) 
Many  testimonies  are  collected  in  Duranti  De  Bit.  Eccl.  Cath. 
lib.  ii.  c.  28. 


§ 6. — Op  the  Communicants. 

Respecting  the  communicants  we  must  consider— 

1.  The  persons  who  were  admitted  to  partake  of  the  Lord’s 
supper. 

2.  Their  preparation  for  the  solemn  ordinance. 

3.  The  part  which  they  took  in  it,  or  their  acts  and  conduct 
during  the  administration  of  the  sacrament. 


\.  Persons  admitted  to  the  holy  communion. — The  Apostolical 
Constitutions , in  several  places,  but  especially  in  book  viii.  chap. 
11, 12,  mention  the  persons  who  were  allowed  to  be  present  at 
the  celebration  of  the  eucharist.  We  learn  that  after  the  doors 
of  the  church  were  carefully  shut  and  watched,  the  deacon  made 
a proclamation  describing  the  classes  of  persons  who  were  not 
suffered  to  remain  as  communicants.  These  were, — 1.  The 
tcaTrjxovpivoi,  catechumens,  (i.  e.,  the  first  class  of  them.) 
2.  The  axpoapipoi,  hearers,  (the  second  class.)  3.  The 
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air  tarot , unbelievers,  (Jews  and  heathens.)  4.  The  rrepo- 
Bigot,  either  reputed  heretics  or  false  teachers,  separatists,  or 
penitents.  The  penitents  and  energumens  are  not  expressly 
mentioned  in  this  catalogue ; but  we  know  from  other  authorities 
that  these  persons  were  not  admitted  to  the  Lord's  table ; at 
which,  in  fact,  none  but  the  irtarol,  (fie pun) pivot,  reXetot, 
fideles,)  the  faithful,  or  persons  in  full  communion  with  the 
church,  were  received. 

At  first,  all  the  faithful,  without  exception,  partook  of  this 
sacred  ordinance.  There  are  no  traces  of  a selection  of  commu- 
nicants either  in  the  New  Testament,  in  Justin  Martyr,  Irenseus, 
or  any  other  very  early  writer.  All  persons  present  at  the  conse- 
cration of  the  eucharist  communicated ; and,  according  to  Justin, 
the  sacred  elements  were  sent,  by  the  hands  of  the  deacons,  even 
to  the  sick  and  other  absent  members  of  the  church.  In  the 
writings  of  Ambrose  we  find  it  stated  as  a rule,  “Omnes 
Christiani  omni  Dominica  debent  offerre,”  i.  e.,  All  Christians 
ought  to  celebrate  the  Lord's  supper  every  Lord’s  day.  In  the 
Apostolical  Canons  (can.  10)  mention  is  made  of  certain  among 
the  7 TtaroX  who  came  to  church  without  communicating,  and 
who  are  on  this  account  threatened  with  excommunication  as 
introducing  disorder  into  the  church*7.  This  was  repeated  by  the 
Council  of  Antioch,  (c.  2.) 

But,  during  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  it  became  a 
general  practice  for  members  of  the  church  to  withdraw  at  the 
beginning  of  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist,  at  which,  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  church,  they  had  a right,  and  were  even 
required,  to  be  present.  This  practice  was  strongly  condemned 
by  the  clergy.  (Chrysost.  Horn » 3.  in  Ep . ad  Ephes .;  C^esarius 
Abel  at.  Serm.  5.) 

In  the  sixth  century,  the  faithful  who  did  not  communicate 
retired  from  the  assembly  before  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
supper  began ; but  not  without  receiving  the  blessing  of  the 


91  II arras  robs  claidvr as  ttiotovs  r Is 
uyiav  rov  0coO  CKKXrjatav , ko\  ra>v 
irpcou  ypa(f)a>v  uKovovras , pr)  irapaptvov 
ras  b*  rjj  npovruxjj  kq\  rjj  ayiq  pcra- 


hrj'f'fi,  ms  ttv  dragtav  ipiroiovvras  177 
CKKkijaiq,  dfyopifcadcu  XPT'l'  Canones 
Apostol.  can.  7. — Conf.  Cone . Antioch. 
c.  2. 
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officiating  minister.  {Cone.  Agath.  a.  d.  506,  can.  44 ; Cone . 
Aurdian.  I.  a.  d.  511,  can.  28.)  A kind  of  sanction  was  thus 
given  to  the  practice  of  not  communicating ; and  a foundation  was 
laid  of  the  division  of  the  fideles  into  two  classes — communicantes 
and  non-communicantes ; of  which  the  church  knew  nothing 
in  earlier  and  better  times.  To  this  also  may  be  traced  the 
introduction  of  the  eulogia,  a sort  of  consecrated  bread,  received 
by  those  who  either  could  not,  or  would  not,  be  present  at  tfye 
eucharist,  and  supposed  to  supply  its  place.  The  Council  of 
Nante,  about  a.  d.  890,  enacted  that  the  presbyters  should  keep 
some  portions  of  the  oblations  in  a proper  vessel,  in  order  that, 
after  the  eucharistal  service  was  ended,  those  persons  who  were 
not  prepared  to  communicate,  might,  on  every  Lord’s  day  and 
festival,  receive  some  of  this  eulogia,  previously  blessed  with  a 
proper  benediction.  To  this  custom  it  is  easy  to  refer  the  origin 
of  private  masses,  and  of  communion  in  one  kind. 

According  to  the  original  laws  and  customs  of  the  church,  the 
communicants  consisted  of  all  persons  who  had  been  admitted  as 
members  of  the  church  by  baptism.  “No  man,”  says  Justin 
Martyr,  “ has  a right  to  partake  of  the  eucharist,  except  he  who 
believes  our  doctrine,  who  has  received  baptism  of  the  forgiveness 
of  sins  and  of  regeneration,  and  who  lives  in  obedience  to  the 
commandments  of  Christ.”  In  this  case,  however,  adult-baptism 
was  supposed.  But  infant-baptism  came  into  use  as  early  as  the 
second  and  third  centuries,  as  appears  from  the  testimonies  of 
Tertullian  and  Cyprian,  the  former  of  whom  inveighs  against  the 
practice  {De  Baptism . c.  18),  while  the  latter  defends  it.  {Epist. 
64.)  And,  on  the  ground  that  want  of  age  formed  no  impediment 
to  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments,  the  Lord’s  supper  was  admi- 
nistered to  infants  previously  baptized.  (Cyprian.  De  Lapsts; 
Constit . Apost.  lib.  viii.  c.  12,  13;  Dionys.  Areop.  De  Hierarch . 
Eccl.  c.  7,  § 11.) 

In  the  fifth  century,  we  find  Augustin  not  only  speaking  of  this 
practice  as  common  and  well  known,  but  strongly  recommending 
it.  {Epist.  23,  106,  ad  Bonif Epist.  contra  duas  Epist.  Pelag . 
lib.  i.  c.  22;  Berm.  8,  De  Verb.  Apost.;  De  Peccat.  Merit,  lib.  i. 
c.  20.)  The  practice  continued  in  the  church  during  several 
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centuries.  The  Council  of  Trent  decreed  that  the  reception  of 
the  eucharist  by  infants  is  not  necessary  to  salvation,  adding, 
that  it  “ did  not  intend  hereby  to  condemn  antiquity  for  observ- 
ing this  custom  in  some  places.  For  as  those  holy  fathers  had  a 
probable  reason,  considering  the  state  of  the  times  they  lived  in, 
for  their  practice,  so  it  is  certainly  and  without  all  controversy  to 
be  believed,  that  they  did  not  do  it  upon  any  opinion  of  its  being 
necessary  to  salvation.'”  The  reception  of  the  Lord's  supper  was, 
however,  evidently  regarded  as  necessary  to  salvation,  in  the  case 
of  infants ; as  appears  from  the  express  language  of  Augustin, 
in  a passage  above  referred  to,  and  from  the  mode  in  which 
the  practice  was  observed.  (See  Bingham,  Antiq.  book  xv.  chap. 

4,  § 7.) 

In  the  Greek  church,  the  administration  of  this  sacrament,  as 
well  as  of  confirmation,  to  infants  immediately  after  baptism,  is 
still  scrupulously  practised.  u L’Eglise  orthodoxe  administre  les 
sacremens  aux  enfans  k la  mamelle,  desirant  les  sanctifier  des  le 
berceau.  Celle  d'occident  n’accorde  la  communion,  qu'&  un 
&ge  plus  avancd.  II  y a plus  de  foi  dans  le  premier  de  ces  usages; 
dans  Fautre  il  y a plus  de  raisonnement.”  Alex.  Stourdza, 
Consider  at.  sur  la  Doctrine  et  V esprit  de  TEglise  Orthodoxe , 
1816. 

A custom  of  administering  the  eucharist  to  the  dead  was 
introduced  at  an  early  period  into  the  African  churches,  and  some 
others.  It  was  deservedly  censured  both  by  fathers  arid  councils. 
(Chrysostom.  Horn.  40,  in  1 Cor. ; Cone.  Carth.  3,  can.  6 ; Cod. 
African . can.  18;  Cone.  Antissiodor.  can.  12;  Cone.  Trull,  can. 
83.)  Another  corrupt  practice,  of  the  same  order,  also  prevailed 
to  a considerable  extent,  namely,  that  of  burying  the  consecrated 
elements  with  the  dead,  especially  the  clergy ; a practice,  equally 
with  the  other,  without  precedent  in  the  primitive  church,  and 
prohibited  by  ecclesiastical  laws. 

The  consecrated  elements  were  sent  from  the  church  to 
absent  members,  especially  the  sick  and  those  in  prison,  by  the 
hands  of  the  deacons.  (Cone.  Nic.  c.  13;  Agath.  c.  15;  Tolet . 
ii.  c,  11 ; Carthag.  iv.  c.  76,  77;  Araus.  i.  c.  3.)  But  it  was 
rarely,  and  as  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  that  consecration 
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took  place  in  a private  house.  (Cyprian.  Ep.  5;  Gregor.  Naz. 
Orat . 19,  § 11 ; Phelost.  Hist.  EccL  lib.  ii.  o.  3.) 


2.  Preparation  of  the  Communicants . — No  special  preparation 
was  required  by  the  early  church  for  the  first  communion  which 
followed  immediately  after  baptism;  the  course  of  instruction 
and  discipline  which  the  candidate  for  baptism  had  undergone 
being  considered  a sufficient  introduction  to  both  sacraments  at 
once.  But,  for  every  subsequent  participation,  especially  at  the 
high  festivals,  the  communicants  were  required  to  prepare  them- 
selves by  self-examination  and  private  prayer  for  the  forgiveness 
of  sins, — by  obtaining  absolution,  or  the  removal  of  all  ecclesi- 
astical censures  and  penalties, — and  by  fasting  and  watching. 
These  regulations  may  be  referred,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  fourth 
century ; but  fasting  is  mentioned  by  Tertullian. 

Veils  (usually  white),  called  Dominicalia,  were  worn  by 
women  at  the  time  of  receiving  the  euoharist.  (Cone.  Antissidor. 
a.  d.  578,  c.  36,  42.)  And  mention  is  made  by  Augustin  (or 
rather  Caesar.  Arelat.)  of  the  practice  of  previously  washing  the 
hands  as  common  to  both  male  and  female  communicants.  (Serm. 
152,  al.  229,  de  Temp.) 

The  fathers  frequently  insist  upon  sanctity  and  purity  of  soul 
as  the  one  great,  and  only  true,  preparation  for  the  worthy 
receiving  of  the  Lord’s  supper.  “ I observe  many,”  says  Chry- 
sostom, “ who  are  partakers  of  the  Lord’s  body  inconsiderately, 
and  at  all  adventures,  more  out  of  custom,  than  by  any  rule,  or 
reason  and  understanding.  If  the  holy  season  of  Lent  comes,  or 
the  day  of  Christ’s  Epiphany,  or  Nativity,  then  they  partake  of 
the  holy  mysteries,  whatever  their  condition  may  be.  But  Epi- 
phany is  not  the  time  of  approaching ; neither  does  Lent  make 
men  worthy  to  come ; but  the  sincerity  and  purity  of  their  souls. 
With  this  come  at  all  times ; without  it  come  never.  Consider 
those  who  were  partakers  of  the  sacrifices  under  the  old  law; 
what  abstinence  did  they  not  use, — what  did  they  not  do  and 
perform, — to  purify  themselves  in  every  respect  ? And  dost  thou, 
when  thou  comest  to  the  sacrifice  at  which  even  angels  are 
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amazed  and  tremble,  measure  the  business  by  the  revolutions 
and  periods  of  certain  times  and  seasons ! How  wilt  thou  stand 
before  the  tribunal  of  Christ,  who  darest  to  touch  his  body  with 
polluted  hands  and  lips  ? Thou  wouldst  not  presume  to  kiss  the 
king  with  impure  breath;  and  dost  thou  kiss  the  King  of 
Heaven  with  an  impure  and  noisome  soul ! That  is  the  highest 
affront  which  can  really  be  offered  to  Him.  Tell  me,  wouldst 
thou  choose  to  come  to  the  sacrifice  with  unwashen  hands ! I 
suppose  not; — I suppose  thou  wouldst  rather  not  come  at  all 
than  with  unclean  hands.  Since,  therefore,  thou  art  so  scrupu- 
lous and  religious  in  a small  matter,  how  darest  thou  to  come  and 
touch  the  sacrifice  with  a polluted  soul!  And  yet  thy  hands 
only  hold  it  for  a time,  but  it  is  wholly  dissolved  into  thy  soul. 
At  other  times  ye  come  not  to  it,  though  ye  be  clean ; but  at 
Easter  ye  come,  although  ye  be  defiled  with  sin.  Oh  custom ! 
oh  prejudice  !”  (Chrysost.  Horn.  3,  in  Ephes.) — The  particular 
duties  more  especially  required  in  order  to  a worthy  participation 
are  described  by  the  same  pious  and  eloquent  father,  in  various 
homilies,  as  the  following: — faith,  repentance  and  obedience, 
integrity  and  justice,  peace  and  unity,  charity  and  beneficence, 
forgiveness  of  injuries,  and  a devout  and  reverent  behaviour  at 
the  Lord’s  table. 

Many  of  the  exhortations  of  Chrysostom  relating  to  the  true 
preparation  for  a worthy  partaking  in  the  Lord’s  supper,  and 
corresponding  conduct  afterwards,  are  admirable  at  once  for  piety 
of  sentiment,  and  for  energy  of  thought  and  expression.  In 
Chrysostom’s  time,  many  erroneous  notions  with  regard  to  the 
real  nature  of  the  euoharist  had  become  prevalent;  nor  was 
that  eminent  bishop  himself  exempt  from  mistaken  impres- 
sions on  the  subject.  We  live  in  a time  and  country  in  which 
Christianity  is  far  better  understood,  and  is  received  with  a 
much  smaller  admixture  of  error  and  superstition,  than  it  was  at 
Constantinople  in  the  fourth  century;  but  it  will  be  well  for 
every  individual  member  of  the  church,  at  this  more  enlightened 
period,  if  his  heart  and  practice  respond  to  such  appeals  as  the 
following,  which  were  addressed  to  Christians  of  those  earlier 
days.  It  were  surely  far  better  to  live  under  the  influence  of  a 
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sinoere  and  humble  piety,  such  as  is  here  recommended,  even 
though  mingled  with  all  the  superstitions  and  ecclesiastical 
follies  of  the  fourth  century,  than  to  be  in  possession  of  better 
knowledge,  and  to  have  a clearer  and  more  correct  perception  of 
gospel  truth,  but  yet,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  strangers  to  the 
humility,  devotion,  and  godly  love,  which  belonged  to  many  of 
those  half-informed  Christians,  whose  crude  notiohs  and  low 
views  we  eannot  but  lament. 

“Let  us  now  become  eagles,”  says  Chrysostom at,  “and  fly 
up  to  the  Lord  in  heaven ; let  us  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
earth,  but  look  upward  to  the  Sun  of  Righteousness.  Let  us  not 
receive  him  with  polluted  hands,  but  come  to  him  with  reverence 
and  all  imaginable  purity ; saying,  by  this  body  I am  no  longer 
earth  and  ashes ; I am  no  longer  a captive,  but  freo : for  this  I 
hope  to  receive  heaven  and  all  the  good  things  therein,  immortal 
life,  the  condition  of  angels,  the  society  of  Christ.  Cleanse, 
therefore,  and  wash  thy  soul ; prepare  thy  mind  for  the  reception 
of  these  mysteries.  If  the  son  of  a king  in  all  his  splendid  robes, 
his  purple  and  his  diadem,  were  put  into  thy  hands  to  carry,  thou 
wouldst  contemn  all  inferior  things.  But  now  thou  receivest  not 
the  son  of  a mortal  king,  but  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God ; and 
art  thou  not  afraid  still  to  retain  the  love  of  worldly  things ! 
Why  is  not  this  ornament  alone  sufficient  for  thee,  but  that  thou 
must  yet  look  to  the  earth,  and  be  in  love  with  riches  ? Knowest 
thou  not  that  thy  Lord  is  averse  from  all  the  pomp  and  magnifi- 
cence of  this  life?  Was  he  not  therefore  born  of  a poor  toother, 
and  at  his  birth  laid  in  a manger  ? And  did  he  not  make  this 
answer  to  the  man  who  sought  to  make  a gam  of  his  service : 
‘The  Son  of  Man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head?’  Let  us, 
therefore,  imitate  him.  Overlooking  the  beauty  of  pillars  and 
marbles,  let  us  seek  for  mansions  in  heaven  above ; and  trampling 
upon  all  worldly  pride  and  the  love  of  riches,  let  us  take  to  our- 
selves lofty  souls,  and  mind  the  things  that  are  above.”  (Horn. 
24  in  1 Bp.  ad  Cor.)  Again, — “ When  you  come  to  the  holy 
table  and  sacred  mysteries,  do  it  with  fear  and  reverence,  with  a 
pure  conscience,  with  fasting  and  prayer.  Consider  what  a 

28  These  extracts  are  from  Bingham. 
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sacrifice  you  partake  of,  what  a table  you  approach  unto.  Con- 
sider that  thou,  who  art  but  dust  and  ashes,  receivest  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ.  God  calls  thee  to  his  own  table,  and  sets 
before  thee  his  Son : where  the  angelic  powers  startd  about  with 
fear  and  trembling,  and  the  cherubim  cover  their  faces,  and  the 
seraphim  cry  with  reverence,  Holy,  Holy,  Holy  Lord  of  Hosts ! 
Let  us  therefore  come  with  the  greatest  reverence  also,  and  give 
thanks,  and  fall  down  and  confess  our  sins,  and  with  tears  bewail 
our  offences,  and  offer  up  fervent  prayers  to  God.  And  so,  puri- 
fying ourselves  in  quietness  and  decent  order,  let  us  come  as  to 
a heavenly  king ; and,  receiving  the  holy  and  immaculate  sacri- 
fice, let  us  kiss  and  embrace  it  with  our  mouths  and  eyes,  and 
therewith  warm  our  souls ; that  we  come  not  together  to  judg- 
ment and  condemnation,  but  to  create  in  us  sobriety  of  mind, 
charity,  and  virtue,  to  reconcile  ourselves  to  God,  and  to  obtain 
a lasting  peace,  together  with  whatever  other  blessings  arise 
thence;  that  we  may  both  sanctify  ourselves  and  edify  our 
neighbours.11  {Horn.  31,  de  Nativ.  Christi.) — “ Thou  fastest 
before  thou  dost  communicate,  that  thou  mayest  appear  worthy ; 
and  dost  thou  destroy  all  after  communicating,  when  thou 
oughtest  to  be  more  temperate!  I do  not  enjoin  thee  to  fast, 
but  to  abstain  from  luxury,  and  all  the  evil  effects  of  it,  immode- 
rate laughter,  disorderly  words,  pernicious  jesting,  foolish  and 
vain  discourse,  and  whatever  a Christian  ought  not  to  speak,  who 
has  been  entertained  at  Christ's  table,  and  touched  his  flesh  with 
his  tongue ,f:  whoever  thou  art,  therefore,  purify  thy  hands,  thy 
lips,  and  thy  tongue,  which  have  been  the  gates  at  which  Christ 
entered  into  thee.11  {Horn.  27  in  1 Ep . ad  Cor.) — “ When  thou 


*•  It  is  easy  to  read  these  words  as 
a mere  hyperbole,  or  some  rhetorical 
figure.  But  the  phraseology  is  incor- 
rect, to  say  the  least.  It  may  tend  to 
destroy,  in  the  minds  of  some  men,  a 
really  religious  veneration  of  sacred 
things.  In  fact,  to  the  ears  of  a Pro- 
testant churchman,  who  has  been  in- 
structed in  Scriptural  truth,  and  re- 
called, by  divine  mercy,  to  the  con- 
templation of  the  earliest  Christian 


antiquity,  it  seems  little  less  than  pro- 
fane. Let  us  take  care,  however,  that, 
while  our  views  of  the  Lord’s  supper 
are  more  in  accordance  with  Scripture 
and  reason  than  those  which  prevailed 
in  the  fourth  century,  our  reverent 
and  faithful  regard  of  Him  whom  we 
remember  in  that  ordinance,  be  like- 
wise, if  possible,  proportionably 
greater. 
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sit  test  down  to  a common  table,  remember  that  spiritual  table, 
and  call  to  mind  that  supper  of  the  Lord.  Consider  what  words 
thy  mouth  hath  spoken,  words  worthy  of  such  a table,  what 
things  thy  mouth  hath  touched  and  tasted,  what  meat  it  has  fed 
upon.  Dost  thou  think  it  no  harm  with  that  mouth  to  speak 
evil  of  and  revile  thy  brother?  How  canst  thou  call  him  brother? 
If  he  is  not  thy  brother,  how  couldst  thou  say  1 Our  Father?’ — 
for  that  implies  more  persons  than  one.  Consider  with  whom 
thou  stoodest  in  the  time  of  the  holy  mysteries ; with  cherubim 
and  seraphim.  But  the  cherubim  use  no  reviling.  Their  mouth 
is  filled  with  one  office,  glorifying  and  praising  God.  How  then 
canst  thou  say  with  them,  4 Holy,  Holy,  Holy,’  who  usest  thy 
mouth  to  reviling?  Tell  me,  if  there  were  a royal  vessel,  always 
filled  with  royal  dainties,  and  set  apart  only  for  this  use,  and  one 
of  the  servants  should  use  it  for  mean  purposes,  would  he  after- 
wards dare  to  place  it,  filled  with  that  which  is  vile  and  refuse, 
among  the  other  vessels  appointed  for  royal  use  ? No,  certainly. 
Yet  this  is  the  very  case  of  railing  and  reviling.  You  say  at  the 
holy  table,  ‘ Our  Father,’  and  then  immediately  add,  c which  art 
in  heaven.’  This  word  raises  you  up,  and  gives  wings  to  your 
soul,  and  shows  that  you  have  a Father  in  heaven.  Therefore  do 
nothing,  speak  nothing,  of  earthly  things.  He  hath  placed  you 
in  the  order  of  spirits  above,  and  appointed  you  a station  in  that 
choir.  Why  then  do  you  draw  yourself  downward?  You  stand 
by  the  royal  throne,  and  do  you  revile  your  brother  ? How  are 
you  not  afraid  lest  the  king  should  take  it  as  an  affront  offered  to 
himself?  If  a servant  beats  or  reviles  another  in  our  presence, 
who  are  but  his  fellow-servants,  though  he  does  it  justly,  we 
rebuke  him  for  it.  And  dare  you  stand  before  the  royal  throne, 
and  revile  your  brother  ? See  you  not  these  holy  vessels  ? Are 
they  not  always  appropriated  to  one  peculiar  use?  Dares  any 
one  put  them  to  any  other  ? But  you  are  more  holy  than  these 
vessels,  yea,  much  more  holy.  Why  then  do  you  pollute  and 
defile  yourself?  You  stand  in  heaven,  and  do  you  still  use 
railing  ? You  converse  with  angels,  and  do  you  yet  revile  ? You 
are  admitted  to  the  Lord’s  holy  kiss,  and  do  you  yet  revile? 
God  hath  honoured  and  adorned  your  mouth  so  many  ways,  by 
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angelical  hymns,  by  food,  not  angelical,  but  super-angelical,  by 
his  own  kisses,  and  by  his  own  embraces,  and  do  you  after  all 
these  revile?  Do  not,  I beseech  you.  Let  that  which  is  the 
cause  of  so  many  evils  be  far  from  the  soul  of  a Christian.”  {Horn* 
14  in  Ep.  ad  Ephes .) — “ Be  grateful  to  thy  benefactor  by  an 
excellent  conversation;  consider  the  greatness  of  the  sacrifice, 
and  let  that  engage  thee  to  adorn  every  member  of  thy  body. 
Consider  what  thou  takest  in  thy  hand,  and  never  after  endure 
to  strike  any  man ; do  not  disgrace  that  hand  by  the  sin  of 
fighting  and  quarrelling,  which  has  been  honoured  with  the  recep- 
tion of  so  great  a gift.  Consider  what  thou  takest  in  thy  hand, 
and  keep  thy  hand  free  from  all  robbery  and  injustice.  Think 
again,  how  thou  not  only  receivest  it  in  thy  hand,  but  puttest  it 
to  thy  mouth ; and  keep  thy  tongue  pure  from  all  filthy  and  con- 
tumelious speech,  from  blasphemy  and  perjury,  and  all  words  of 
the  like  nature.  For  it  is  a most  pernicious  thing  that  the 
tongue,  which  ministers  in  such  tremendous  mysteries,  and  is 
dyed  with  the  purple  of  such  precious  blood,  and  made  a golden 
sword,  should  be  put  to  the  vile  practice  of  railing  and  reviling, 
and  scurrilous  and  abusive  language.  Regard  with  veneration 
the  honour  wherewith  God  has  honoured  it ; and  do  not  debase 
it  to  such  mean  offices  of  sin.  Consider  again,  that,  after  thy  hand 
and  thy  tongue,  thy  heart  receives  that  tremendous  mystery: — 
then  never  devise  any  fraud  or  deceit  against  thy  neighbour,  but 
keep  thy  mind  pure  from  all  malicious  designs.  And  after  the  same 
manner  guard  thy  eyes  and  thy  ears.”  ( Horn . 21  ad  Pop.  Antioch.) 


3.  Acts  and  conduct  of  the  Communicants. — The  conduct  of 
the  communicants  in  partaking  of  the  holy  eucharist  was  subject 
to  certain  fixed  rules. 

They  were  required  to  bring  certain  oblations  ( irpoafyopal ) 
or  presents  (8&pa)  of  bread  and  wine.  These  were  sometimes 
presented  by  persons  who  did  not  communicate.  The  bread  and 
wine  were  enveloped  in  a white  linen  cloth,  called  Fago;  the  wine 
being  contained  in  a vessel  called  Ama  or  Amula. 

After  the  deacon  had  said,  “ Let  us  pray,”  the  communicants 
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carried  their  offerings  towards  the  altar,  which  were  usually 
taken  by  a deacon,  and,  having  been  delivered  or  presented  to  the 
bishop,  were  laid  upon  the  altar,  or  upon  a separate  table  pro- 
vided for  their  reception  ( Comtit . Apost . viii.  12).  This  custom 
of  offering  oblations  ceased  generally  during  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth,  centuries. 

The  communicants  stood  during  the  administration  of  the 
sacrament  (Constit.  Apost.  viii.  12;  ii.  57;  conf.  Augustin,  de 
Serm.  Dom . in  Monte , lib.  ii.  c.  5),  with  their  faces  towards  the 
East  (Basil.  M.  de  Spiritu  Sancto , c.  27). 

The  clergy  (according  to  their  different  degrees)  communi- 
cated first;  then  the  men,  and  lastly  the  women  ( Comtit . Apost. 
viii.  13).  They  advanced  to  the  table  two  by  two. 

After  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  lay  communicants 
were  for  the  most  part  forbidden  to  approach  close  to  the  table, 
or  to  go  within  the  rails  (Cone.  Laodic.  c.  19),  a right  which 
was  retained  as  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  clergy.  The  right 
of  the  laity,  however,  in  this  respect,  appears  to  have  been  pre- 
served in  some  places. 

The  elements  were  received  by  the  communicants  sometimes 
standing,  sometimes  kneeling,  but  never  sitting.  They  took  the 
bread  and  the  cup  in  their  hands.  The  women  used  a part  of  the 
dominical  as  a napkin,  but  the  men  received  with  the  bare  hand 
(previously  washed) . After  the  officiating  minister  had  pronounced 
the  words  of  distribution,  they  said  “Amen,”  in  testimony  that 
they  believed  themselves  to  be  partakers  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ.  (Pseudo-Ambros.  de  Sacram.  lib.  iv.  c.  5 ; Augustin. 
contr.  Faust . lib.  xii.  c.  10 ; Serm.  de  Verb.  Apost.  c.  29  ; Euseb. 
H . E.  vii.  9 ; conf.  vi.  43.)  After  the  ninth  century,  the  bread 
was  not  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  communicants,  but  placed 
in  their  mouths,  in  order  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  carrying  the 
sacred  element  home. 

Communicants  were  required  to  be  careful  not  to  waste  the 
least  crumb  of  the  consecrated  bread,  or  a drop  of  the  wine. 
(Cyril.  Hierosol.  Catech.  Mystagog.  5,  § 21,  22;  Basil.  M.  Ep. 
279  ; Chrysost.  ad  Popul.  Antioch.  Horn.  21 ; Augustin,  contra 
lit . Petil.  lib.  ii.  c.  23;  Serm.  de  Temp . 252.;  Concil . Tolet.  i.  c.  14.) 
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At  the  close  of  the  communion,  the  people  knelt  down,  and 
received  the  priest’s  blessing.  {Const.  Apost.  viii.  c.  14, 15.)  After 
the  blessing,  the  assembly  was  dismissed  with  the  words  “ Depart 
in  peace.” 

The  practice  of  the  people’s  kneeling  during  the  consecration 
and  distribution  of  the  sacred  elements  was  introduced  during 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  but  did  not  become  general 
until  a still  later  period.  (Basnage.  VHistoire  de  TEgltse , lib. 
xvii.  c.  1,  3 ; Cotta  Supplem.  ad  Jo.  Gerhard  Loc.  TAeol.  1. 10.) 


§ 7. — Of  the  Elements. 


I.  Of  the  Bread. 

1.  Quality  of  the  bread. — A great  dispute  has  existed  between 
the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  respecting  the  kind  of  bread  which 
ought  to  be  used  in  the  eucharist ; the  former  contending  for  the 
propriety  of  using  leavened,  the  latter  urging  the  necessity  of 
employing  unleavened,  bread  for  the  purpose.  Protestant  writers 
haye  taken  part  with  the  Greek  church  in  this  controversy.  It 
is  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this  work  to  enumerate  the  arguments 
which  have  been  advanced  by  both  parties  in  support  of  their 
respective  opinions  and  practice;  but  the  following  historical 
facts  must  not  be  omitted. 

i.  Early  Christian  writers  make  no  mention  of  the  use  of 
unleavened  bread  in  this  sacrament. 

ii.  The  bread  was  consecrated  from  the  oblations  brought  by 
the  people,  and  the  unconsecrated  remainder  was  used  in  the 
agapce,  or  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the  poor  or  the  ministers 
of  the  church.  This  circumstance  has  been  advanced,  not 
without  reason,  in  favour  of  the  use  of  common  bread. 

iii.  A passage  in  which  Epiphanius  describes  the  practice  of 
the  Ebionites,  and  an  expression  in  a treatise  De  Sacramentis 
attributed  to  Ambrose,  appear  to  favour  the  opinion  that  leavened 
bread  was  in  general  use  at  the  time  when  those  authors  wrote*0. 


Mvarrjpia  dt  brjStv  TfXovcri  Kara 
fiifuprtv  rav  ayltov  tv  rfj  tuckrjo-lq  arrb 
tvtaurov  tls  tvtavrvv,  d*a  *A  (vp(ovy  teal 


t6  oXXo  ficpos  rov  pvonjplov  di  vdaros 
p6vov-  Epiphan.  Hares,  xxx.  § 16. — 
Tu  forte  dicis,  Meus  pan  is  est  usitatus ; 
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iv.  Until  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  no  controversy 
existed  respecting  the  use  of  leavened  or  unleavened  bread. 

v.  A difference  of  practice  had,  indeed,  previously  obtained. 
Platina  (who  wrote  in  the  fifteenth  century)  ascribes  the  intro- 
duction of  unleavened  bread  to  Alexander  I.,  a Roman  bishop 
of  the  second  century.  This  testimony  is  of  little  weight.  But 
it  is  certain  that  from  the  seventh  century  unleavened  bread  was 
used  at  Rome,  and  leavened  at  Constantinople.  Photius,  how- 
ever, a Greek  controversialist  of  the  tenth  century,  who  made 
many  complaints  against  the  Latin  church  in  other  particulars, 
did  not  reckon  this  practice  among  his  grounds  of  accusation ; 
which  is  a proof  that  the  use  of  leavened  or  unleavened  bread  in 
the  eucharist  was,  at  that  period,  rightly  regarded  as  a thing 
indifferent. 

vi.  Michael  Cerularius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  originated 
this  controversy  (apTo/ta^/a),  in  the  year  1053. 

vii.  The  Latin  church  has  frequently  asserted  men’s  liberty  in 
this  particular ; while  the  Greek  church  has  positively  condemned 
the  use  of  unleavened  bread. 

viii.  Protestants  regard  the  use  of  leavened  or  unleavened  bread 
as  indifferent.  For  the  most  part,  they  discontinued  the  use  of 
unleavened  bread  at  the  Reformation ; but  the  Lutherans  retain 
it*1. 


sed  panis  iste  panis  est  ante' verba  sa- 
cramentorum;  ubi  accesserit  conse- 
cratio,  do  pane  fit  caro  Christi.  [Am- 
BROS.]  de  Sacramentis , lib.  iv.  c.  4. 

81  Panis  sit  fermentatus,  an  a zy- 
mus ; vinura  rub  rum,  an  album,  nihil 
refert. — Fermentatum  et  vulgarem 
panem  fuisse  ante  tempus  Alexandri 
Romani  Episcopi,  narrant  historic : 
qui  primus  azymo  pane  delectatus  est; 
qua  id  ratione,  non  video,  nisi  ut  plebis 
oculos  novo  spectaculo  in  admirationem 
traheret  magis,  quara  ut  animos  proba 
religions  institueret.  Omnes  objuro, 
qui  vel  levi  aliquo  pietatis  studio  tan- 
gnntur,  annon  evidenter  perspiciant, 
et  quanto  prseclarius  Dei  gloria  hie 
resplendeat,  et  quanto  affluentior  spi- 


ritualis  consolationis  suavitas  ad  fideles 
transeat,  quam  in  istis  frigidis  et  his- 
trionicis  nugis,  qu®  nullum  alium 
usum  afferunt,  nisi  ut  stupentis  populi 
sensum  fallunt.  Calvin.  Inst.  Chr . 
Bel  lib.  iv.  c.  17,  § 43. — Panis  azymus 
ne  sit  an  fermentatus,  non  magnopere 
putamus  labo  random.  Bxza.  Ep.  12, 
ad  Anglia.  Ecci.  P cUres. — Odiosa  exci- 
tata  est  contentio  super  materia  coenm 
dominie®,  contendentibus  his,  pane 
azymo,  aliis  vero  fermentato  esse  uten- 
dum.  Atqui  apud  veteres  quondam 
de  his  null®  movebantur  rix®.  Nam 
ecclesi®  pro  libertate  sua  utebantur 
utroque.  Yidetur  quidem  Dominos 
in  prima  ilia  coena  usus  esse  pane 
azymo,  in  mensa  ex  veteri  more  cele* 
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2.  Form  of  the  bread . — The  eucharistic  bread  in  the  church 
of  Rome  (called,  after  consecration,  hostia,  the  host)  consists  of 
cakes  of  meal  and  water,  small,  round,  and  thin,  in  the  shape  of 
wafers.  (Panes  eucharistici,  or  sacramentales  ; panes  orbiculares, 
or  rotundi ; panes  tesselati ; panes  reticulati ; placentae,  placentae 
orbiculares,  placentae  missales ; nebula,  or  spuma,  panis ; crus- 
tula  farracea ; coronae,  or  rotundae  ; panes  numularii ; denaria 
sacramentorum.)  This  shape  appears  to  have  been  brought  into 
general  use  soon  after  the  rise  of  the  controversy  with  the  Greek 
church  in  1053.  At  the  Reformation,  the  use  of  these  thin 
cakes  was  discarded  by  most  of  the  Reformed,  but  retained  by 
the  Lutheran,  churches. 

II.  Of  the  Wine. 

1.  Colour  of  the  wine. — It  is  probable  that  the  wine  used  by 
our  Saviour  at  the  institution  of  the  eucharist  was  of  a red  or 
dark  colour.  (See  Bochart.  Hieroz.  p.  1,  lib.  ii.  c.  12  ; Buxtorf. 
Dissert,  de  Coena  Domini  Thes . 20;  Byn^i.  de  Morte  Jesu 
Christi , lib.  i.  c.  8,  § 31.)  In  the  churches  both  of  the  East 
and  the  West  the  colour  of  the  wine  has  been  treated  as  indiffe- 
rent. A preference  has  been  usually  given  to  red,  on  account  of 
its  greater  resemblance  to  that  which  it  represents ; but  white 
wine  has  been  sometimes  preferred,  on  account  of  its  greater 
clearness  and  apparent  purity.  The  use  of  white  wine  prevails 
in  the  Greek  church,  and  in  some  Protestant  churches  on  the 
continent. 

2.  On  the  mixture  of  water  with  wine. — It  was  the  universal 

brandi  Poschatis  reiicto,  unde  non  Banctitatis,'  ad  quam  Eucharistia  obli- 
paucro  ecclesife  infermentato  pane  usoe  gat,  majoris.  Nos  tree  ecclesiro  usum 
sunt,  qiuc  taraen  fermentato  pane  azymi  a Zuinglio,  externorum  ejus- 
utentes,  non  damnabant  hoereseos.  modi  piano  incurioso  et  interiomm 
Bullinger . ap.  Gerhard.  Loc.Theol.x.  atque  spiritualium  tenacissimo,  reten- 
— Fermentati  seque  ac  azymi  panis  in  ] turn,  ceu  fraction!  et  distribution!  op- 
Eucharistia  liber  usus  est,  dum  modo  portuniorem,  ut  mutarent,  hactenus 
ne  alteruter  ceu  necessarius  et  nullo  ! induci  non  potuerunt,  novandi  peri- 
casu  mutabilis  preescribatur.  Uterque  ' culum  metuentes.  Heidegger.  Corp. 
analogiam  quandam  fundit : ille  nutri-  j Theol.  Christ.  Loc.  xxv.  { 78. 
tionis  plenioris ; hie  sinceritatis  et  : 
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practice  of  the  early  church  to  mingle  water  with  the  sacramental 
wine.  This  mixture  was  called  tcpapa  (mixtum,  temperatum); 
which  we  find  first  in  the  writings  of  Justin  Martyr  and  Irenseus ; 
and  frequently  in  authors  of  later  date.  We  find  also  tcpd<ri< ;; 
which,  however,  denotes  properly  the  act  of  mixing.  Cyprian  and 
Augustin  speak  of  this  mixing  of  water  with  the  wine  as  an 
express  precept  of  Christ  (Cyprian.  Ep.  63  ad  Ccecilium  de  Sacra- 
mento Dominici  Galich ; Augustin.  De  Doctr.  Christ  .lib.  iv.  c. 
21).  Many  early  writers,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  and  various 
councils,  appeal  to  the  institution  itself  as  a sufficient  warrant 
for  the  practice  (See,  for  example,  Irenjeus  adv.  Hares . lib.  iv.  c. 
57 ; Cone.  Carthag.  3,  a.d.  397,  c.  24).  Numerous  testimonies 
on  this  head  have  been  collected  by  Bellarmin,  De  Sacram. 
Euckar.  lib.  iv.  c.  10;  Vossius,  Thes . Theol.  p.  308,  ed.  1658; 
Kluge,  De  more  vinum  aqua  diluendi.  The  council  of  Trent 
speaks  of  this  practice  as  enjoined  by  ecclesiastical  law,  but  not 
by  a divine  command  ( Sess . 22,  c.  7 ; cf.  c.  9).  It  unquestion- 
ably received  the  sanction  of  the  church  during  many  ages  (See 
Cone.  Carthag.  3,  a.d.  397,  c.  24 ; Cone.  Bracar.  3 (al.  4)  1 ; c. 
1 ; Cone.  Aniissidor . c.  8 ; Cone.  Wormat . c.  4 ; Cone.  Tribur.  c. 
19;  Cone.  Trullan . 2,  a.d.  692,  c.  32). 

The  Encratitse  or  Hydroparastatae,  who  used  water  alone,  and 
the  Armenians,  who  used  wine  alone,  (in  order  hereby  to  denote 
the  unity  of  Christ’s  nature,  which  they  maintained),  were 
regarded  as  heretics.  The  practice  of  the  Armenians  is  severely 
condemned  -by  Theophylact  ( Comment . in  Jo.  19)  and  Nice- 
phorus  ( Ecel . Hist.  lib.  xviii.  c.  53). 

At  the  Reformation,  Protestants  agreed  in  abandoning  this 
ancient  practice  of  the  church,  not  as  being  unlawful  or  inexpe- 
dient in  itself,  but  because  Roman  Catholics  declared  it  necessary, 
on  the  ground  of  mere  ecclesiastical  (i.  e .,  human)  authority. 
They  refused  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  others,  to  acknowledge 
any  laws  not  contained  in  Scripture  as  binding  upon  the  con- 
science8*. 


M Nondum  constitui  mecum,  'mis- 
cenda  ne  sit  aqua  vino,  quanquam  hue 
inclino,  ut  merum  potius  vinum  pare- 


tur  absque  aquse  mixtura,  quod  signi- 
ficatio  me  male  habeat,  quam  Esa.  L 
22,  ponit:  Vinum  tuum,  inquit,  mix- 
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It  hag  usually  been  taken  for  granted  that  the  wine  used  at 
the  passover  was  mixed  with  water ; but  it  appears,  from  testi- 
monies collected  by  Buxtorf,  Schottgen,  and  Lightfoot,  that  this 
was  not  necessarily  the  case. 

The  proportion  of  water  mixed  with  wine,  by  those  who 
adhere  to  the  ancient  practice,  is  very  small.  In  the  Western 
church  a third  part  of  water  is  the  largest  quantity  allowed; 
but  a few  drops  in  the  cup  are  deemed  sufficient. 

In  the  Western  church  the  mixture  of  (cold)  water  takes 
place  only  once,  before  the  consecration,  wine  being  first  poured 
into  the  cup,  and  the  water  added.  But  in  the  Oriental  church 
a two-fold  mixing  takes  place.  There  is  first  the  mixture  of  cold 
water  in  the  cup  before  consecration,  and  then  a second  mixture 
of  warm  water,  after  consecration,  and  immediately  before  dis- 
tribution. This  is  said  to  have  been  designed  to  represent  at 
once  the  water  which  flowed  from  our  Saviour’s  side,  and  the 
fire  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  (See  Jac.  Goari  Eucholog.  Gr . ad  mmam 
Chrysost.  n.  167;  Arcudii  Concord . lib.  iii.  c.  39;  Conf.  Thom. 
Aquin.  Summa , P.  3,  Qucest.  83,  art . 6 ; Bona  Her.  Liturg. 
lib.  ii.  c.  9,  5 4.) 


turn  eat  aqua.  Luther,  de  forma 
Mis  see. — Imosi  allego  ri  is  liberet  ludere, 
mixtio  aquae  cum  vino  de  adulteration© 
ccen®  Dominic®  exponi  posset.  No- 
turn  enim  est  quid  Esaias  intelligat, 
quaudo  inquit,  Vinum  tuum  mixtum 
©st  aqua.  Simpliclssimum  igitur  et 
certissimum  est,  inh®rere  manifestis 
verbis  institutionis  ccan®  ; et  ea,  qu® 
necessaria  et  substantialia  sunt,  dis- 
tinguere  ab  aliis  vel  accidentibus  vel 
eircumstantiis.  Mart.  Che  unit. 
Foramen.  Cone.  Trident . p.  2. — Non 
fcimpliciter  damnamus  ut  pugnantes 
contra  Cbristi  institutionem,  qui  vinum 
aqua  temperatum  in  administratione 
Eucharisti®  usurpant ; nec  judicamus 
Eucharisti®  integritati  vel  efficaci® 
quidquam  decedere,  si  vinum  aqua  sit 
mixtum,  quod  ab  olvoKU7rfj\ois  s®pius 
fieri  coastal-  Si  ergo  Pontificii  mix- 


tionem  illam  ut  consuetudinem  adia- 
phoram,  qu®  verbo  Dei  nec  mandata, 
nec  prohibita  sit,  sed  rationem  habeat 
vero  non  dissimilem,  servarent  et  pro- 
ponerent,  nulla,  ut  de  re  indifferente, 
esset  controversia.  Qu®stio  autem 
est,  an  h®c  mixtio  aquro  cum  vino, 
1,  in  ipsa  coen®  Dominic®  administra- 
tione necessaria  sit  1 2,  et  quidem  hoc 
fine,  ut  unio  fidelium  cum  Christo  non 
solum  repr®sentetur,  sed  etiam,  3,  ef- 
ficiatur?  Pontificii  affirmant:  - - - - 
nos  in  negativam  concedimus. 

The  grounds  upon  which  the  nega- 
tive is  maintained  are  thus  stated 1. 
Ex  verbis  institutionis  non  potest  pro- 
bari  mixtionis  illjus  necessitas.  2. 
Mixtio  aqu®  potius  aliquid  addit  insti- 
tutionis, quia  Evangelist®  solius  meri- 
que  vini  mentionem  faciunt.  Matt 
xxvi.  29  ; Marc.  xiv.  25;  Luo*xxii.  18. 
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§ 8. — Observances  and  Ceremonies  connected  with  the 
Administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

1.  Consecration  of  the  elements. — The  Eastern  churches,  follow- 
ing herein  the  old  liturgies,  have  always  regarded  the  invocation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  essential  to  the  consecration  of  the  elements 
in  the  Lord’s  supper ; but  the  churches  of  the  West,  for  the  most 
part,  have  declared  this  unnecessary,  and  have  confined  them- 
selves chiefly  to  the  words  of  institution.  In  this  particular 
Protestants  and  Romanists  are  agreed.  But  it  is  remarkable 
that  in  the  English  first  book  of  Common  Prayer , in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Sixth,  the  form  of  consecration  ran  thus : — “ Audi 
nos,  Pater  misericors,  te  precamur,  et  Sancto  Spiritu  tuo  dignare 
benedicere  et  sanctificare  haec  dona  et  creaturas  panis  et  vini,  ut 
sint  nobis  corpus  et  sanguis  carissimi  filii  tui  Jesus  Christ,  qui  ea 
nocte,  qua  proditus  fuit,  accepit  panem,  &c. which  was  after- 
wards altered,  chiefly  at  the  suggestion  of  Bucer.  to  the  present 
form : — u Hear  us,  O merciful  Father,  we  most  humbly  beseech 
thee,  and  grant  that  we,  receiving  these  thy  creatures  of  bread 
and  wine,  according  to  thy  Son  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ’s  holy 
institution,  in  remembrance  of  his  death  and  passion,  may  be 
partakers  of  his  most  blessed  body  and  blood.  Who,  in  the 
same  night  that  he  was  betrayed,  took  bread,”  &c.  Some 
English  divines  have  since  contended  for  the  propriety  of  adopt- 
ing the  ancient  solemn  invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 


No  high  antiquity  can  be  claimed  for  the  elevation  and 
adoration  of  the  consecrated  elements.  A practice  of  this  kind 
appears  to  have  existed  in  the  Eastern  churches  as  early  (per- 


Chrysostomus,  Horn.  83  in  Matth.  ait ; 
Ex  germine  vitis,  qu®  certe  vinum, 
non  aquam,  prodncit.  3.  Mixtio  ilia 
nititur  sola  traditione  et  consuetudine. 
Jam  vero  consuetudo  libera  et  traditio 
incerta  non  possunt  necessarium  quon- 
dam fidei  articulum  constituere.  4. 
Mixtio  ilia  non  respondet  typo  Mel- 


chisedeci,  qui  panem  et  vinum,  non 
autem  vinum  aqua  mixtum  Abraliro  et 
militibu8  obtulit.  6.  Qualis  sit  mix- 
tionis  necessitas  adhuc  apud  ipsos 
Pontificios  incertum  est.  6.  Mixtio 
h®c  labyrinthum  disputationum  parit. 
Gerhard.  Loo,  Theol.  1. 10. 
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haps)  as  the  fourth  century ; originating  probably  in  the  system 
of  secret  discipline,  and  in  the  irregularities  of  the  Marko- 
sites,  or  other  erroneous  sects.  The  first  traces  of  this  custom  in 
the  West  appears  in  a Life  of  Alphege,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century;  but  the 
account  is  of  doubtful  authority.  It  existed  in  Franco  in  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century;  but  it  appears  not  to  have 
been  introduced  in  Germany  before  the  thirteenth,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  respecting  Italy. 

Thomas  Aquinas  and  Bonaventura  speak  only  of  the  elevation 
of  the  host,  or  consecrated  bread ; the  elevation  of  the  cup  was 
introduced  at  a subsequent  period. 

The  custom  of  ringing  little  bells  during  the  ceremony  arose 
in  France,  where  it  was  introduced  by  William  of  Paris.  The 
general  observance  of  this  custom  was  enjoined  by  Gregory  XI. 


2.  Distribution  of  the  elements. — i.  Communion  in  both  kinds. 
The  communion  was  universally  administered  in  both  kinds  to 
both  clergy  and  laity,  until  about  the  twelfth  century ; when  the 
cup  began  to  be  gradually  withdrawn  from  the  laity,  in  the 
Western  church,  on  account  (as  was  affirmed)  of  the  disorders 
to  which  the  use  of  it  had  given  rise3*.  The  Greek  church 


88  Certum  est,  omnes  passim  clericos 
et  laicos,  viros  et  mulieres,  sub  utraque 
specie  sacra  mysteria  antiquitus  sum- 
sisse,  cum  solemni  corum  celebrationi 
aderant  et  offerebant  et  de  oblatis 
participabant.  Extra  sacrificium  vero 
et  extra  ecclesiam  semper  et  ubique 
communio  sub  una  specie  in  usu  fuit. 
Primro  parti  assertionis  consentiunt 
omnes,  tarn  catbolici  quam  sectarii ; 
nec  earn  negare  potest,  qui  vel  levis- 
sima  rerum  ecclesiasticarum  notitia 
imbutus  sit  Semper  enim  et  ubique 
ab  ecclesice  primordiis  usque  ad  specu- 
lum XU  sub  specie  panis  et  vini  cora- 
municarunt  fideles  ; coepitque  paulatim 
ejus  saeculi  initio  usus  calicis  ob&oles- 
cere,  plerisque  episcopis  eum  populo 


intercidentibus  ob  periculum  irreve- 
rentira  et  effusion  is,  quod  inevitabile 
erat  aucta  fidelium  multitudine,  in  qua 
deese  non  poterant  minus  cauti  et 
attenti  et  parum  religiosL  . . Pau- 
latim introducta  est  communio  sub  sola 
specie  panis,  posteaquam  intolerandi 
abusus  religiosos  antistites  ad  abrogan- 
dum  communem  calicis  usum  induxe- 
runt.  Moribus  enim  immutatis  leges 
quoque  mu  tan  doc  sunt,  quae  aliquando 
utiles  atque  optima)  fuerunt  Haec 
autem  mutatio  facta  est  primum  a 
diversis  episcopis  in  suis  ecclesiis, 
deindo  a Synodo  Constantiensi  ca- 
nonica  sanctione  pro  omnibus  stabilita. 
Bona  Rer.  Lxturg.  lib.  iL  c.  18,  $ 1.— 
Ab  ecclesioe  exordio  ad  speculum  usque 
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retains  the  ancient  custom.  The  Councils  of  Constance,  Basle, 
and  Trent,  asserted  the  right  of  the  church  to  administer  to  the 
laity  in  one  kind  only,  as  a matter  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and 
maintained  the  sufficiency  and  validity  of  such  administration ; 
but  without  claiming  any  other  ground  for  this  practice  than  the 
occasion  which  had  arisen  for  the  exercise  of  this  supposed  author 
rity.  They  held  that,  under  the  sanction  of  the  church,  the 
reception  of  both  elements  was  not  necessary  to  the  perfection  of 
the  sacrament.  Protestants,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained  the 
indispensable  duty  of  adhering  to  our  Saviour’s  institution ; and 
argued  that,  although  the  abuse  of  the  original  practice  ought  to 
be  done  away,  the  practice  itself  ought  to  be  continued. 

ii.  Order  of  distribution. — It  was  an  old  rule  of  the  church, 
as  appears  from  the  Apostolical  Constitutions , and  the  canons  of 
the  Council  of  Laodicea,  that  the  consecrated  elements  were 
received  first  by  the  clergy  present  at  the  celebration  of  the 
eucharist,  according  to  their  several  degrees,  and  then  by  the 
laity,  the  men  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  women  afterwards. 

As  early  as  the  fourth  century,  the  laity  were  forbidden  to 
communicate  at  the  altar.  It  was  afterwards  observed  as  a general 
rule,  that  the  clergy  only  should  communicate  within  the  chancel. 
In  the  Eastern  church,  admittance  was  granted  to  the  emperors ; 
but  even  this  was  denied  in  the  West. 


XII  eucharistiam  etiam  laicis  sub  utra- 
que  specie  in  publico  solemnique  eucha- 
ristise  ministerio  fuisse  ministratam 
(etsi  non  semper  et  necessario),  nul- 
lus  est  inter  catholicos  qui  ignorat,  si 
vel  levies ima  rerum  ecclesiasticarum 
notitia  sit  imbutus.  Yerum  crescente 
indies  [fidelium  numero,  cum  sanguis 
non  raro  a populo  minus  canto  et 
parum  religioso  fuerit  effusus,  primum 
introducta  fuit  consuetudo,  ut  ope  tu- 
buli  vel  fistulae  cujusdam  sumeretur, 
quce  fundo  calicis,  teste  Lindano, 
quandoque  fuit  ferruminata,  ne  ob 
incultioris  populi  rusticitatem  tarn 


facile  efiundi  posset.  Ast  cum  et  hssc 
praxis  sua  haberet  incommoda,  coepe- 
runt  sacerdotes  populo  panem  eucba- 
risticam  pretioso  sanguine  intinctum 
distribuere:  qui  mos  sseculo  XI  et 
XII  multis  ecclesiis  fuit  familiaris. 
Yerum  cum  ilium  reprobarm  t eccle- 
ske  aliae,  nec  inconvenientiis  satis 
iretur  obviam,  calicis  usus  saec.  XIII 
semper  semperque  rainui,  et  tandem 
saec.  XIV  fere  generaliter  obsolescere 
coepit,  donee  saec.  XV  post  exortam 
Hussitarum  liaeresin  calix  publico  ec- 
clesise  decreto  Laicis  omnibus  fuerit 
sublatus.  Kraz  an  De  Liturg.  p.  567. 
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ill.  Form  of  distribution. — It  is  remarkable  that  the  primitive 
church  does  not  appear  to  have  accompanied  the  act  of  distribu- 
tion to  individual  communicants  with  any  set  form  of  words. 
Perhaps  this  omission  may  be  accounted  for,  by  remembering 
that  the  words  of  institution  were  always  rehearsed  during  the 
consecration  of  the  elements. 

The  earliest  formulary,  and  also  the  shortest,  which  we  find,  is 
contained  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions , (book  viii.  chap.  13.) 
At  the  delivery  of  the  bread,  the  bishop  (or  presbyter)  is  there 
directed  to  say,  “ The  body  of  Christ;”  at  the  giving  of  the  cup 
the  deacon  is  instructed  to  say,  “ The  blood  of  Christ,  the  cup  of 
life.”  The  communicant  is  directed  on  each  occasion  to  answer, 
“ Amen.”  This  answer  was  universally  given  in  the  early 
church,  and  was  regarded  as  of  considerable  importance.  (Ter- 
tijll.  De  Bpectac.  c.  25;  Euseb.  H.E.  vi.  43;  Cyrill.  Hieros. 
Catech.  Mystagog.  5,  $ 18;  Ambros.  De  Baer  am.  lib.  iv.  c.  5;  De 
Init . c.  9 ; August,  contra  Faust . lib.  xii.  c.  10.)  By  degrees 
the  communicants  omitted  this  response,  and  the  word  was  pro- 
nounced by  the  clergy  alone ; but  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  the  date  of 
the  introduction  of  this  practice. 

In  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great  the  church  adopted  a longer 
and  more  express  form, — “ The  body  (or  blood)  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  preserve  thy  soul.”  By  the  time  of  Charlemagne  it 
was  extended  to,  “ The  body  (blood)  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
preserve  thy  soul  unto  everlasting  life.” 

During  a practice  (introductory  to  that  of  the  administration 
in  one  kind  only)  of  dipping  the  bread  into  the  wine,  the  form  of 
distribution  ran  thus: — “The  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
dipped  in  his  blood,  preserve  your  soul  unto  everlasting  life. 
Amen.”  (Muratori,  Antiq.  Ital . Med . am.  t.  iv.  p.  178.) 

The  variations  in  the  Greek  church  are  but  slight.  (Renau- 
dot,  Liturg.  Orient . t.  ii.  p.  42,  118,  614;  Chr.  Angelus  De 
Status  et  Ritib . Eccl.  Grcecce.  c.  23.)  The  Syriac  church 
retained  the  oldest  and  most  simple  form. 

Protestants  usually  add  the  words  of  institution,  “ Take,  eat, 
: — Drink  this.” 
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iv.  Method  of  distribution. — In  the  primitive  church,  the 
sacred  elements  were  administered  distinctly,  the  bread  first, 
and  the  wine  afterwards,  as  appears  from  the  testimonies  of 
Justin  Martyr,  the  Apostolical  Constitutions , and  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
salem. Difficulties  connected  with  the  administration  of  the 
wine  arose  in  the  middle  ages ; in  order  to  meet  which  the  use 
of  “Lfistulae  eucharisticee  ” was  first  introduced,  and  subsequently 
the  practice  of  dipping  the  bread  in  the  wine,  so  that  both  ele- 
ments were  administered  together.  But  this  arrangement  not 
being  deemed  sufficient,  the  Latin  church,  during  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  adopted  the  system  of  withdrawing  the  wine 
from  die  laity  altogether,  while  the  Greek  church  mingled  both 
elements,  and  administered  them  together  in  a kind  of  spoon, 
(\a/3i 9 or  XafilSiov ; opyavov  XeiTovpyucoy.)  Protestants 
reverted  to  the  ancient  practice  of  administering  the  bread  and 
wine  successively. 

At  first,  the  elements  were  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the 
communicants.  In  the  sixth,  eighth,  and  ninth  centuries  some 
traces  may  be  discovered  of  the  practice,  which  has  universally 
obtained  in  the  Latin  church  since  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  of  placing  the  consecrated  elements  in  the  mouth  of 
the  receiver.  The  custom  of  putting  the  cup  to  the  lips  of  the 
communicants,  without  delivering  it  into  their  hands,  appears  to 
have  prevailed  at  an  earlier  period,— an  arrangement,  probably, 
intended  merely  to  guard  against  the  contingency  of  any  conse- 
crated wine  being  spilt.  The  chief  reason  of  ceasing  to  deliver 
the  bread  into  the  receiver’s  hand,  was  an  intention  to  remove 
the  possibility  of  its  being  carried  home  and  superstitiously 
employed, — an  abuse  which  crept  into  the  church  at  an  early 
period,  as  we  learn  from  Tertullian  and  others.  (Tertull.  De 
Orat.  c.  14;  ad  Uxor.  ii.  5 ; Cyprian.  De  Laps.  c.  7 ; Basil.  M. 
Ep.  289  ; Hieron.  Ep.  50;  Cone.  Ccesaraugust.  a.  d.  301,  c.  3 ; 
Tolet.  1,  a.d.  400,  c.  14;  Tolet . 11,  a.  d.  675,  c.  11.)  Bona 
supposes  that  the  modern  custom  began  with  the  introduction  of 
the  use  of  unleavened  bread  and  wafers,  and  was  designed  to 
guard  against  the  danger  of  any  particle,  however  small,  falling 
to  the  ground  or  being  wasted.  (Her.  Liturgic . lib.  ii.  cap.  17, 
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n.  7.)  Protestants,  for  the  most  part,  have  returned  to  the 
ancient  practice  in  this  particular ; but  the  Lutherans  conform 
to  the  more  modern  usage  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

As  to  the  posture  of  the  communicants,  it  would  appear  from 
the  direct  testimonies  which  are  extant,  that  for  the  most  part,  if 
not  always,  they  received  the  consecrated  elements  standing.  It 
may  be  inferred  also,  with  some  show  of  probability,  but  not  in 
a very  satisfactory  or  decisive  manner,  that  they  sometimes  knelt 
on  these  occasions.  But  there  is  not  any  trace  or  remote  appear- 
ance in  ecclesiastical  history  that  communicants  maintained  a 
sitting  posture  in  the  ancient  church. 

It  was  a custom  in  the  ancient  church  for  the  people  to 
sing  certain  psalms  during  the  time  of  distribution. 

In  the  Apostolical  Constitutions , (lib.  viii.  c.  13,)  the  thirty- 
third  (our  thirty-fourth)  Psalm  is  appointed  for  this  purpose.  It 
was  selected  chiefly  on  account  of  the  words,  “ 0 taste  and  see 
that  the  Lord  is  gracious,”  which  were  esteemed  peculiarly 
appropriate  to  the  occasion.  (Cyrill.  Hieros.  Catech . Mystagog. 
5,  § 17 ; Hieronym.  Ep . 28.) 

The  forty-fifth  Psalm  also  was  used  at  this  part  of  divine 
worship;  and  Jerome  seems  to  intimate  (says  Bingham)  that 
they  sung  both  the  thirty-fourth  and  the  forty-fifth,  when  he  says, 
“they  received  the  eucharist  always  with  a good  conscience, 
hearing  the  psalmist  sing,  ‘ O taste  and  see  that  the  Lord  is 
gracious,’  and  singing  with  him,  ‘ My  heart  is  inditing  of  a good 
matter,  I sing  of  the  things  which  I have  made  unto  the  king.’ 
This  being  a psalm  peculiarly  setting  forth  the  praises  of  Christ, 
and  the  affection  of  the  church  toward  him:  ‘Hearken,  O 
daughter,  and  consider,  incline  thine  ear,  forget  also  thine  own 
people  and  thy  father’s  house  ; so  shall  the  king  have  pleasure  in 
thy  beauty,  for  he  is  thy  Lord  God,  and  worship  thou  him.’  ” 

The  hundred  and  thirty-third  Psalm,  beginning  with 
a Behold,  how  good  and  pleasant  a thing  it  is,  brethren,  to  dwell 
together  in  unity,”  was,  probably,  sung  on  this  occasion.  Tertul- 
lian  says  that  Christians  used  to  sing  this  psalm,  “ when  they 
supped  together;”  and  Augustin  observes,  that  it  was  well 
known,  even  to  persons  otherwise  unacquainted  with  the  Psalter, 
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as  being  in  general  and  constant  use.  (Tbrtull.  fie  Jejun . c.  13 ; 
Augustin  Tract  in  Ps.  133.) 

The  Alexandrian  Liturgy  prescribes  the  forty-second  Psalm 
for  use  at  the  Lord's  supper.  According  to  Cotelerius  {ad  Const. 
Ap . viii.  c.  13),  the  hundred  and  thirty-ninth  was  appointed  in 
the  appendix  to  the  Sacramentary  of  Gregory.  In  the  liturgy  of 
Chrysostom,  it  is  ordered  that  a psalm  be  sung;  but  no  particular 
psalm  is  pointed  out.  Chrysostom  himself  explains  the  hundred 
and  forty-fifth  Psalm  as  peculiarly  appropriate  to  “ the  spiritual 
table,"  especially  on  account  of  verses  15 — 17.  The  forty-third 
Psalm,  still  used  in  the  Roman  liturgy,  with  the  introit  taken 
from  it  (v.  4),  is  also  of  long  standing  in  this  connexion.  (Mic- 
rologus,  c.  23.) 

The  hymn  Agnus  Dei  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
introduced  into  the  Roman  service  by  Pope  Sergius  I.  (subse- 
quently to  the  year  687) ; but  the  fact  appears  to  be,  that  this 
pontiff  ordered  that  hymn  to  be  sung  by  both  clergy  and  people, 
(Anastasius,  Vita  Sergii ,)  whereas,  before  his  time,  it  had  been 
repeated  by  the  clergy  alone.  This  form  of  solemn  invocation  is 
found  in  the  Sacramentary  of  Gregory  the  Great,  which  must 
have  been  composed  about  a century  before  the  ordinance  of 
Sergius.  Notwithstanding  the  regulation  of  Sergius,  the  chanting 
of  the  Agnus  Dei  was  afterwards  left  entirely  to  the  choir.  In 
the  twelfth  century,  the  threefold  repetition  of  this  form,  with 
the  response  “Grant  us  thy  peace,"  had  become  universal. 
(Honorii  Augu8todun.  Gemma , lib.  i.  c.  3;  Innocent  III.  De 
Mma , lib.  iii.  c.  4 ; Mabillon,  Mus.  Ital.  t.  ii.  p.  285;  Calvoer. 
Bit.  Eccl.  p.  i.  pp.  710,  711.) 

It  was  the  ancient  practice  of  the  church  not  only  to  sing  an 
invitatory  psalm  before  the  communion,  and  others  during  the 
distribution  of  the  elements,  but  to  conclude  the  whole  ceremony 
with  some  solemn  form  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  in  which  the 
whole  body  of  communicants  joined.  These  were  selected,  for 
the  most  part,  from  the  Book  of  Psalms;  but  they  varied  in 
different  times  and  places. 
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3.  Sign  of  the  cross. — The  practice  of  marking  the  body  with 
the  sign  of  the  cross  at  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper  is 
unquestionably  one  of  most  remote  antiquity  in  the  Christian 
church.  It  has  been  generally  supposed  to  be  of  apostolio  origin. 
Pasil  the  Great  {Be  Spir.  S.  ad  Amphil.  e.  27)  mentions  the  practice 
of  Christians  signing  themselves  with  the  sign  of  the  cross  as  the 
first  instance  of  a ceremony  concerning  which  no  written  instruc- 
tion had  been  given  (*.  e.  in  Scripture),  but  which  was  unhesita- 
tingly  regarded  as  founded  on  apostolic  tradition.  Cbrysostom 
{Demomtr.  quod  Christus  sit  Beusy  c.  9)  and  Augustin  {Tract. 
118  in  Joan.)  also  allude  to  the  practice  as  well  known,  and 
generally  prevalent. 

The  first  trace  of  the  especial  use  of  this  sign  at  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Lord's  supper  is  found  in  the  Apostolical  Constitu- 
tions, book  viii.  chap.  12.  All  ancient  liturgies,  of  both  the  East 
and  the  West,  lay  great  stress  upon  this  observance;  but  they 
vary  greatly  in  their  rules  respecting  the  number  of  crossings  to 
be  performed. 

At  the  Reformation,  the  reformed  churches  on  the  continent 
abolished  this  practice,  on  account  of  the  superstitious  abuse  to 
which  it-  bad  become  liable ; and  the  same  course  was  followed 
by  our  own  chprch  (of  England),  although  she  retained  the  sign 
of  the  cross  in  baptism.  But  the  Lutheran  church  adhered  to 
primitive  usage  in  this  particular.  /> 


4.  Use  oj  uicense.—Th&t  the  use  of  incense  {Ovptapa)  was 
unknown  in  the  first  ages  of  the  Christian  church,  appears  plainly 
from  the  silence  of  the  apostolic  fathers  and  early  writers,  (in- 
cluding Justin  Martyr,  the  author  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions , 
and  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  who  describe  at  large  the  ceremonies 
observed  at  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist,)  as  well  as  from  the 
express  declarations  of  early  apologists  on  the  negative  side,  (e.  g. 
Tertull.  Apologet.  c.  30;  Be  Corona  Mil.  c.  10;  Athrnagoras, 
Legat.  pro  Christ . c.  13;  Arnqb.  adv.  Gent.  lib.  vii.  c.  26.) 
Bellarmin  {Be  Missa , lib.  ii.  c.  19)  and  Bona  {Her.  Liturg.  lib. 
i.  c.  25)  endeavour  to  found  the  practice  of  their  church  in  this 
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respect  upon  apostolical  tradition ; but  no  certain  trace  of  the  use 
of  incense  in  Christian  worship  can  be  found  during  the  first  four 
centuries.  It  appears  to  have  been  introduced  about  the  time  of 
Gregory  the  Great,  when  the  eucharist  began  to  be  regarded  as  a 
sacrifice,  and  the  sacrificial  customs  of  the  Jewish  dispensation  were 
supposed  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  that  sacred  ordinance. 
After  that  period,  it  is  perfectly  true  that  (to  use  the  words  of 
Bona)  “ Nulla  est  ecclesiastica  caeremonia,  cujus  crebrior  men- 
tio  fiat  in  antiquis  et  recentioribus  omnium  gentium  liturgiis 
quam  thuris  et  thymiamitis,  quod  saepe  inter  sacrificandum  ado- 
letur,"  i.  e.  “ there  is  no  ceremony  of  the  church , of  which  more 
frequent  mention  is  made  in  the  liturgies , both  ancient  and  modern , 
of  all  nationsy  than  the  frequent  burning  of  incense  during  the 
celebration  of  the  holy  sacrificed  But  such  assertion  does  not 
apply  to  the  practice  of  the  church  during  any  period  anterior  to 
that  of  Gregory  the  Great. 


5.  Agapoey  or  feasts  of  charity . — The  history  of  the  common 
meals  or  feasts  in  the  early  church,  called  agapae  ( arydiraiy  more 
frequently  than  in  the  singular  rj  cuy&Trrj)y  is  in  many  respects 
obscure.  (See  book  vii.  chap.  4.)  It  appears  that  they  were 
not  independent  rites,  but  always  connected  with  some  act  or 
office  of  public  worship.  When  they  were  celebrated  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Lord's  supper,  they  seem  to  have  taken  place 
before  the  administration  of  that  sacrament,  in  conformity  with 
the  circumstances  of  the  original  institution,  which  took  place 
“ after  supper,"  (1  Cor.  xi.  25.)  This  arrangement  is  supposed 
to  have  led  to  the  disorders  which  St.  Paul  so  sharply  reproved 
in  the  Corinthian  church ; and  the  inconvenience  of  it  becoming 
generally  manifest,  it  was  soon  made  the  practice  of  the  church 
to  celebrate  the  Lord's  supper  first,  and  even  to  dispense  with 
attendance  at  the  feast  which  followed,  although  all  Christians 
were  required  to  contribute  provisions  for  it,  according  to  their 
ability.  (See  Justin  Martyr,  ApolA.  c.  67;  Hieronym.  Com - 
ment.  in  1 Cor . xi. ; Chrysost.  Horn,  27  in  1 Cor.) 

But,  even  under  these  altered  circumstances,  the  love-feasts 
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wejre  frequently  attended  with  intemperance,  and  other  serious 
disorders,  which  fprm  subjects  pf  grave  complaint  in  the  writings 
of  the  Fathers.  (Clem.  Alex.  Peed.  Jib.  ii.  c.  1 ; Augustin.  Ep. 
64;  contr.  Faust . lib.  c.  2J.;  Confess . lib,  vi.  c.  2;  Chrvsost. 

Horn.  27  in  1 Cor.  xi.;  Greg.  Naz.  Precept,  ad  Yirgin.)  This 
may  perhaps  be  reckoned  among  the  causes  of  the  change  in  the 
time  of  celebrating  the  ford’s  supper,  already  mentioned,  from 
the  evening  to  the  early  part  of  the  morning.  And  hence  it  was 
that  afterwards  the  holding  of  Agapee  within  the  churches  was  for- 
bidden. (Augustin.  Ep.  64  ad  Aurel .;  Coup.  Laod.y  cir.  a.d.  364, 
c.  28;  Cone.  Carthag.  a.d.  397;  Cone.  Aurel,  ii,  o.  12;  Cone. 
Tpjdlan.  c.  74.)  And  by  this  regulation  the  AgapflP  became 
entirely  distinct  &nm  the  eucharist,  which  continued  to  he  publicly 
celebrated  in  the  church, 

It  cannot  be  exactly  determined  at  period  the  Agapae 
were  entirely  abolished. 


6.  Kiss  of  charity  or  peace . — In  the  New  Testament,  we  nnd 
frequent  mention  pf  u a holy  kiss,”  (Rom.  xvi.  16;  1 Cor.  xvi. 

20;  2 Cop.  xiii.  12 ; 1 TJiess.  v.  26,)  and  “ a kiss  of  charity,”  (1 
Pet,  v.  14,)  as  a token  of  brotherly  love  among  the  first  converts 
to  Christianity,  This  appears  to  have  taken  place  at  their 
assemblies  for  religious  worship,  agreeably  with  an  observation  ( 
made  by  Justin  Martyr  ( Apol . i.  c.  65),  “ after  prayers  we  salute  ^ 
one  another  with  a kiss ;”  and  although,  at  a subsequent  period,  \ 
thp  practice  was  observed  on  other  occasions  (as  at  baptism, 
absolution,  ordination),  yet  its  most  solemn  and  most  general  use 
was  during  the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  supper.  It  was  omitted 
on  Good  Friday,  in  remembrance  of  the  traitorous  kiss  of  Judas 
Iscariot. 

This  kiss  was  given  in  some  churches  before,  and  in  others 
after,  the  consecration  of  the  eucharistic  elements.  The  following 
passage  from  the  nineteenth  canon  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea  is 
worthy  of  remark  on  other  accounts,  as  well  as  for  its  prescription 
concerning  this  token  of  Christian  charity  and  concord.  u After 
the  bishops’  sermons  (per a rdr  opCKlas  r<w v iir^aKoirtov),  let  a 
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prayer  for  the  catechumens  be  first  pronounced.  When  the 
catechumens  have  left  the  church,  let  the  prayer  for  the  penitents 
(t&p  ip  fieravola)  be  said.  After  these  have  received  imposition 
of  hands  {irpoaeXOivTssv  viro  x€*Pa)>  have  retired,  let  the 
three  prayers  of  the  faithful  (tcov  ttktt&v  ras  ed%dv  rpeis)  be 
offered ; the  first  in  silence  (Std  auoi rifc),  but  the  second  and 
third  aloud  (8$A  7rpo<r<p(ovrta€cos)  . Then  let  the  kiss  be  given, 
(rrjv  elpqptjv,  i,  e.  the  kiss  of  peace.)  When  the  presbyters  have 
given  this  kiss  to  the  bishop,  let  thq  laity  exchange  it  among 
themselves.  Hereupon  let  the  holy  sacrifice  be  accomplished. 
But  it  is  permitted  to  the  clergy  (rofo  iepariKols)  alone,  to 
approach  the  altar,  and  communicate  there.”  All  this  proceeds 
upon  the  system  of  secret  instruction. 

Great  care  was  taken  in  the  early  church  to  prevent  abuses 
likely  to  arise  from  this  practice;  but,  notwithstanding  the 
reproaches  of  the  heathen,  it  was  not  discontinued.  (Origen, 
Comment . in  Ep.  ad  Rom . lib.  x.  c.  33 ; Tebtull.  ad  Uxor . lib. 
ii.  c.  4;  Cles.  Alex.  Pwdag.  lib.  iii.  c.  11;  Athenagoras, 
Leg  at.  c.  32.) 

In  later  times,  express  regulations  were  made  for  the  pre- 
venting of  disorders  in  connexion  with  this  practice.  In  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions  (book  viii.  c.  11),  it  is  laid  down  as  a 
rule  that  “ the  clergy  should  salute  the  bishop,  and  that,  among 
the  laity,  the  men  should  salute  the  men,  and  the  women  should 
salute  the  women ;”  and  the  observance  of  this  distinction  of  the 
sexes  was  enjoined  by  subsequent  councils. 

During  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  this  practice  con- 
tinued to  prevail  in  its  full  extent.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  it  was  still  in  existence ; but  before  the  close 
of  that  period,  it  appears  to  have  ceased. 

* 

§ 9. — Litubgy,  or  Formularies  used  at  the  celebration  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper. 

Having  thus  taken  a survey  of  the  various  ceremonies  connected 
with  the  administration  of  the  Lord’s  supper  in  the  ancient 
church,  or  what  was  done,  it  is  time  to  consider  the  various  for- 
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mularitts  which  were  used  throughout  the  service,  or  what  was 
$aid>  on  that  solemn  occasion. 

The  model  of  all  the  liturgies,  or  forms  of  prayer,  used  by 
the  ancient  church  at  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper,  (see 
book  iv.  chap.  1,  § 6,)  is  that  contained  in  the  Apostolical  Consti- 
tutions; which,  although  it  may  have  never  been  in  actual  use  in 
any  church,  yet,  as  being  the  oldest  document  of  the  kind  extant, 
and  as  being  substantially  the  same  as  those  which  came  into 
general  use,  possesses  a peculiar  value,  and  deserves  attentive 
perusal  and  examination.  It  is  found  in  Apost.  Const . lib.  viii. 
c.  1 2 — 1 5,  under  the  title  of  “ The  order  of  James,  the  brother 
of  John  the  son  of  Zebedee,"  and  is  as  follows. 

“ I,  James,  the  brother  of  John  the  son  of  Zebedee,  ordain 
that  immediately  [at  the  beginning  of  the  communion]  the 
deacon  make  proclamation  saying,  ‘ Let  none  of  the  catechumens, 
none  of  the  hearers,  none  of  the  unbelievers,  none  of  the  hete- 
rodox (firj  re?  r&v  erepoSo^ a>v),  be  present ! Y e that  have  made 
the  first  prayer  [rrjv  irpcoTtjv  i.  e.  the  general  prayer, 

during  which  catechumens  and  strangers  were  allowed  to  be 
present]  go  forth!  Ye  mothers,  take  your  children  with  you! 
Let  no  one  have  ought  against  another  ! [i.  e.  let  no  one  bear 
hatred  or  malice  towards  another].  Let  no  one  come  in  hypo- 
crisy ! Let  us  all  stand  up  before  the  Lord  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling to  offer  our  sacrifice  ! 

This  having  been  said,  let  the  deacons  bring  the  gifts  (rd 
S&pa)  to  the  bishop  at  the  altar.  Let  the  presbyters  stand  on  his 
right  and  left  hand,  as  pupils  by  the  side  of  their  teacher.  Let 
two  deacons  stand  on  both  sides  of  the  altar,  holding  a small  fan 
( pnrlhiov ) made  of  parchment,  peacock's  feathers,  or  fine  linen, 
and  with  a gentle  motion  drive  away  the  flies,  that  none  of  them 
fall  into  the  cups  (rd  KvireWa).  Let  the  chief  priest  [dpxicpevs, 
the  same  that  is  entitled  in  other  parts  of  this  liturgy  6 Updpxn% 
i.  e.  the  consecrating  minister],  after  that  himself  and  the  pres- 
byters have  offered  a private  prayer,  and  having  put  on  his  vest- 
ment, stand  before  the  altar,  and  there  make  the  sign  of  the  cross 
( rpoiraiov  rov  aravpov)  with  his  hand  upon  his  forehead  (and 
for  all,  e*9  irdvrasf),  Then  let  him  say , 
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“The  grace  of  Almighty  God,  the  love  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Ghost  be  with  you  all.” 

And  the  people  shall  answer  with  one  voice. 

And  with  thy  spirit. 

The  chief  priest. 

Lift  up  your  hearts ! 

The  whole  congregation. 

We  lift  them  up  unto  the  Lord. 

The  chief  priest. 

Let  us  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord. 

The  whole  congregation. 

It  is  meet  and  right  so  to  do. 

Then  shall  the  chief  priest  say. 

It  is  very  meet  and  right  that  we  above  all  things  should 
praise  thee,  the  only  true  God,  who  wast  before  all  creatures, 
from  whom  the  whole  family  in  heaven  and  earth  does  proceed ; 
thee  who  alone  art  unbegotten,  who  art  without  beginning, 
without  Lord  or  master,  who  hast  need  of  nothing ; thee,  the 
giver  of  all  good,  who  art  above  all  cause  and  generation,  who  art 
always  the  same,  from  whom,  as  from  their  centre  or  original 
[d<f>€Tijpii]  or  dfperqpiov,  the  dock,  or  cradle,  from  which  a ship 
is  launched],  all  things  are  launched  into  existence.  Yea,  thou 
art  knowledge,  without  beginning,  eternal  sight,  unbegotten 
hearing,  untaught  wisdom,  the  first  in  nature,  the  law  of 
existence,  exceeding  all  number.  Thou  hast  created  all  things 
out  of  nothing  by  thine  only-begotten  Son;  whom  thou  didst 
from  eternity  beget  by  thy  will,  by  thy  power,  by  thy  goodness, 
and  without  any  intervention  (a/tecriTeurcey) ; him  who  is  the 
only  begotten  Son,  the  word  that  is  God,  the  living  wisdom, 
the  first-born  of  every  creature,  the  angel  of  thy  great  decree, 
thine  high  priest,  the  king  and  Lord  of  all  things  visible  and 
invisible,  who  was  before  all  things,  and  by  whom  all  things 
consist.  For  thou,  O eternal  God,  hast  made  all  things  by 
him ; and  by  him  thou  dost  vouchsafe  to  govern  them  in  the 
order  of  thy  providence.  By  him  thou  hast  given  them  being, 
and  by  him  dost  thou  give  them  their  well-being  (to  ev  el  vat). 
O God  and  Father  of  thine  only-begotten  Son,  thou  who  didst 
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create  first  the  cherubim  and  seraphim,  the  aeons  (ages)  and 
hosts  [of  heaven],  power  and  dominions,  principalities  and 
thrones,  archangels  and  angels,  and  after  all  these  beings,  by  him 
[the  Son]  didst  create  this  visible  world,  and  all  that  is  therein 
For  thou  art  he  that  hast  established  the  heavens  as  an  arch 
[d>s  tcafiapav ],  and  spread  them  out  like  a curtain ; that  hast 
founded  the  earth  by  nothing  but  thy  will ; that  hast  made  the 
firmament,  and  day  and  night ; that  hast  brought  forth  the  light 
out  of  thy  hidden  treasures,  and  hast  added  darkness  for  a 
covering  ( toutoV  aro\fj ),  and  to  give  rest  to  the  living  and 
moving  creatures  in  the  world ; that  hast  ordained  the  sun  in 
the  heaven  to  rule  the  day,  and  the  moon  to  rule  the  night,  and 
hast  ordered  the  course  of  the  stars  in  heaven,  to  the  praise  of 
thy  greatness  and  might ; that  hast  made  water  for  drink  and 
for  purification,  the  atmosphere  for  breathing,  for  the  sound  of 
the  voice,  and  for  hearing ; that  hast  made  fire  for  comfort 
against  the  darkness,  for  the  supply  of  our  necessities,  giving  out 
light  and  heat ; that  hast  divided  the  great  sea  from  the  earth, 
the  one  itt  which  ships  may  go,  and  the  other  to  be  trodden  by 
the  foot ; that  hast  filled  the  one  with  small  and  great  animals, 
and  hast  filled  the  other  with  tame  and  wild  beasts,  hast  adorned 
it  with  all  kinds  of  herbs  and  plants,  crowned  it  with  flowers, 
and  enriched  it  with  seeds ; that  hast  set  the  deep  within  its 
bounds,  and  surrounded  it  with  barriers  of  fine  sand  ; that  some- 
times liftest  it  up  by  winds  to  the  height  of  mountains,  and  then 
again  makest  it  plain ; now  making  it  to  rage  with  a tempest, 
and  then  quieting  it  into  a gentle  calm,  so  that  the  ships  pass  over 
it  with  a smooth  and  easy  voyage ; thou  that  hast  encircled  the 
world  which  thou  hast  created  by  thine  Anointed  with]  rivers 
and  streams,  and  moistened  it  with  fountains  of  living  water,  and 
bound  up  the  earth  with  mountains  to  make  it  firm.  Yea,  thou 
hast  filled  and  adorned  thy  world  with  sweet-smelling  and  whole- 
some herbs,  with  many  and  various  animals,  the  stronger  and  the 
weaker,  some  for  meat  and  some  for  labour,  tame  and  wild,  with 
hissing  serpents,  and  singing  birds  of  various  notes;  with  the 
course  of  the  year,  with  the  number  of  months  and  days,  and 
with  the  order  of  the  seasons ; with  the  flight  of  clouds  bringing 
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rain,  for  the  production  of  fruits,  and  the  support  of  animals ; 
with  winds  that  blow  at  thy  command,  and  with  the  multitude 
of  herbs  and  plants. 

Nor  hast  thou  only  made  the  world  and  established  it,  hut 
thou  hast  also  created  man  the  Citizen  of  that  World,  and  appointed 
him  to  be  its  ornament  and  glory.  For  thott  saidst  to  thine 
own  Wisdom,  M Let  US  make  man  iU  ottr  image  and  likeness,  and 
let  him  have  dominion  over  the  fish  Of  the  sea,  ahd  dVer  the  fowl 
of  the  air.”  And  therefore  thod  didst  create  him  with  ati 
immortal  soul,  and  with  a perishable  body,  the  one  made  from 
nothing,  the  other  composed  of  the  four  elements.  His  soul 
thou  didst  etidue  with  the  knowledge  Of  reason,  and  with  a 
power  to  distinguish  between  piety  and  impiety,  between  right 
and  wrotig.  And  to  his  body  thoti  didst  give  the  privilege  of 
five  senses  Qrtjv  TrivruOXoir  and  the  power  of  loco- 

motion. 

And  thou,  O Almighty  God,  didst  by  Christ  plant  paradise 
in  Eden  towards  the  East,  didst  adorn  it  with  various  decorations, 
and  didst  introduce  Ulan  into  it  as  into  a Well-furnished  habita- 
tion. When  thou  createdst  him,  thou  gaVCSt  to  him  an  implanted 
law,  that  he  might  have  within  himself  the  seeds  of  divine 
knowledge.  When  thou  placedst  him  in  that  glorious  paradise, 
thoU  gavest  him  permission  to  eat  of  all  things,  only  forbidding 
him  to  taste  of  one  kind  in  expectation  of  Something  better,  in 
order  that,  keeping  that  command,  he  might  receive  immortality 
as  the  reward  of  his  obedience.  When  he  had  transgressed 
that  command,  and  through  the  temptation  of  the*  serpent  and 
the  advice  of  his  wife,  he  had  tasted  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  then 
didst  thou  justly  drive  him  out  of  paradise.  But,  of  thy  great 
goodness,  thou  didst  hot  consign  him  to  complete  destruction, 
because  he  Was  the  creature  of  thy  hand ; but,  hairing  put  the 
creatures  in  subjection  to  him,  thou  didst  permit  him  to  gain 
subsistence,  although  with  toil  and  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow, 
whilst  thou  didst  cause  all  things  to  grow  and  increase  upon  the 
•earth.  Only  thou  didst  suffer  him  for  a short  time  to  sleep  [the 
sleep  of  death],  and  callest  him  by  an  oath  ( optctp , assurance 
confirmed  by  oath,  Heb.  vi.  17),  to  a regeneration.  Thou  didst 
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loosen  the  bands  of  death,  and  didst  promise  life  by  a resur- 
rection. 

And  not  only  didst  thou  do  all  this,  but  thou  dost  glorify 
those  of  his  innumerable  posterity  who  cleave  to  thee,  and 
punishest  those  who  depart  from  thee.  Thou  didst  graciously 
accept  the  offering  of  holy  Abel ; but  thou  didst  turn  away  with 
indignation  from  the  guilty  offering  of  Cain  the  fratricide.  Thou 
didst  graciously  accept  Seth  and  Enos ; and  didst  translate 
Enoch  from  the  earth.  For  thou  art  the  creator  of  men,  the 
author  of  life,  the  supplier  of  all  wants,  the  giver  of  the  law, 
the  rewarder  of  the  obedient,  and  the  punisher  of  transgressors. 

Thou  didst  bring  a great  flood  upon  the  world  because  of  the 
multitude  of  the  ungodly,  but  didst  deliver  from  the  flood 
righteous  Noah  with  eight  souls  in  an  ark,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  the  end  of  the  former  generation,  and  the  beginning  of 
that  which  which  was  to  come.  Thou  didst  kindle  a tremen- 
dous fire  upon  the  five  cities  of  Sodom,  and  didst  turn  a fruitful 
land  into  a plain  of  salt  because  of  the  wickedness  of  its  inha- 
bitants; but  didst  deliver  righteous  Lot  from  the  burning. 
Thou  art  he  who  didst  deliver  Abraham  from  the  idolatry  of  his 
forefathers,  didst  make  him  the  heir  of  the  world,  and  didst 
reveal  to  him  thine  anointed  [Christ].  Thou  didst  consecrate 
Melchizedek  as  the  high-priest  of  thy  worship.  Thou  didst 
declare  thy  patient  servant  Job  as  the  conqueror  of  the  serpent, 
the  author  of  evil.  Thou  didst  ohoose  Isaac  to  be  the  son  of 
promise.  Thou  didst  bring  Jacob,  the  father  of  twelve  sons, 
whose  descendants  were  to  become  a great  multitude,  with 
seventy-five  souls  down  to  Egypt.  Thou,  O Lord,  didst  not 
forget  Joseph,  but,  for  a reward  of  his  virtue,  didst  make  him 
ruler  over  Egypt.  Thou,  O Lord,  didst  not  forget  the  Hebrews 
sorely  oppressed  in  Egypt,  remembering  thy  promises  to  their 
fathers,  but  thou  didst  deliver  them,  and  punishedst  the 
Egyptians. 

But,  when  men  had  corrupted  the  law  written  in  their  minds, 
and  either  declared  nature  self-existent  and  independent  (< avro -• 
fiarov ),  or  at  least  gave  more  honour  to  the  creature  than  was 
meet,  and  made  it  equal  unto  the  most  high  God,  then  didst 
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thou  not  abandon  them  wholly  to  their  error,  but,  by  the  hands 
of  thy  holy  servant  Moses,  to  whom  thou  didst  reveal  thyself  as 
God,  thou  didst  give  the  written  law,  as  a support  to  the  law  of 
nature,  didst  declare  the  creatures  to  be  the  work  of  thy  hands, 
and  didst  root  up  the  errors  of  idolatry.  Thou  didst  adorn 
Aaron  and  his  posterity  with  the  office  of  the  priesthood.  Thou 
didst  punish  the  Hebrews  when  they  sinned,  and  didst  receive 
them  again  into  thy  favour,  upon  their  repentance.  Thou  didst 
visit  the  Egyptians  with  ten  plagues;  didst  divide  the  sea,  and 
cause  the  Israelites  to  go  through  the  midst  of  it,  but  drownedst 
the  Egyptians  pursuing  them.  Thou  didst  sweeten  the  bitter 
waters  by  a piece  of  wood,  didst  cause  water  to  flow  forth  from 
the  hard  rock,  didst  rain  down  manna  from  heaven,  didst  give 
quails  from  the  air  for  food,  and  didst  provide  by  night  a pillar  of 
fire  for  light,  and  by  day  a pillar  of  cloud  for  shade.  By  Joshua, 
thine  appointed  captain,  thou  didst  destroy  seven  nations  of 
Canaan,  dividedst  Jordan,  driedst  up  the  rivers  of  Ethan,  and 
didst  throw  down  the  walls  of  Jericho  without  engines  of  war, 
or  the  hands  of  men. 

For  all  these  things,  O Lord  Almighty,  we  give  glory  and 
praise  unto  thy  name.  The  innumerable  hosts  of  angels  adore 
thee,  with  archangels,  thrones,  dominions,  principalities,  dig- 
nities, powers,  hosts,  and  aeons  (ages).  The  cherubim  adore 
thee,  and  seraphim  with  six  wings,  with  twain  whereof  they 
cover  their  feet,  and  with  twain  their  head,  and  with  twain  they 
fly.  These,  and  with  them  a thousand  thousands  of  archangels, 
and  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  angels,  cry  out  without 
rest  or  intermission,  and  with  all  the  people  join  their  voices, 
saying,  Holy,  holy,  holy,  is  the  Lord  of  hosts  ! Heaven  and 
earth  are  full  of  his  glory  ! Glory  be  to  him  for  ever  ! Amen. 

After  this  let  the  chief  priest  say , 

For  Thou  truly  art  holy  and  most  holy,  high  and  the  most 
high  for  ever ! Holy  also  is  thine  only-begotten  Son,  our  Lord 
and  God,  Jesus  ChriBt.  He,  in  all  things  serving  thee  his  God 
and  Father,  who  did  create  the  world,  and  uphold  it,  was  not 
unmindful  of  the  ruined  race  of  man.  For  when,  after  the  law 
of  nature,  after  the  admonitions  of  the  (written)  law,  after  the 
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reproof  of  prophets,  after  the  ministry  and  presidency  (imara- 
<rias)  of  angels,  they  had  transgressed  not  only  the  natural  but 
the  positive  law,  and  had  forgotten  the  flood,  the  fire  (of  Sodom), 
the  plagues  of  Egypt,  and  the  Overthrow  of  the  Cahaanites,  and 
were  now  ready  to  perish,  then  did  it  come  to  pass  according 
to  thy  will,  that  the  creator  of  mankind  himself  became  man. 
The  giver  of  the  law  Was  made  under  the  law ; the  high  priest 
became  the  sacrifice;  the  shepherd  was  made  a sheep.  He 
appeased  thee,  his  God  and  Father,  reconciled  the  world,  and 
delivered  all  men  from  impending  Wrath.  He  was  born  of  a 
virgin  and  came  In  the  flesh,  He,  the  word  of  God,  the  beloved 
Son,  the  first  bom  of  all  creatures.  According  to  the  prophecies 
which  he  had  given  of  himself,  he  came  of  the  posterity  of 
David  and  of  Abraham,  and  he  was  born  of  the  house  of  J udah, 
and  from  the  virgin’s  womb,  he  who  is  the  former  of  all  things 
that  are  made.  He  who  is  Without  body,  became  incarnate.  He 
who  was  begotten  from  all  eternity  (axpovas)  was  born  in  time. 
He  lived  a holy  life,  and  taught  according  to  the  law.  He 
removed  all  kinds  of  sickness  and  infirmity  from  men.  He 
wrought  signs  and  Wonders  among  the  people.  He  partook  of 
meat,  drink  and  sleep,  He,  who  gives  nourishment  to  all  that 
need  it,  and  fills  all  things  living  with  plenteoUsness*4.  He 
made  known  Thy  name  to  those  who  knew  it  not ; he  put 
ignorance  to  flight,  and  revived  the  fear  of  God;  He  fulfilled 
Thy  will ; He  finished  the  work  which  Thou  gavest  him  to  do. 
And  after  he  had  accomplished  all  this,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of 
wicked  men,  the  counterfeit  and  false  priests  and  high-priests  of 
a sinful  people,  by  the  treachery  of  an  ungodly  man.  Of  them 
he  suffered,  by  thy  permission,  pain  and  scorn.  He  was  delivered 
to  Pilate  the  governor;  the  Judge  himself  was  judged;  the 
Saviour  was  condemned  ; he  who  is  impassible  was  nailed  to  the 
cross ; he  who  is  by  nature  immortal,  died ; the  author  of  life 
was  laid  in  the  grave,  that  he  might  deliver  from  sufferings  and 
death  those  for  whose  sake  he  had  come  into  the  world,  that  he 
might  break  the  bonds  of  the  devil,  and  deliver  men  from  his 
delusions.  On  the  third  day  he  rose  again  from  the  dead ; he 

34  Here  appears  to  be  a slight  allusion  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Docetoe.  ’ ’ 
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remained  forty  days  With  his  disciples ; he  was  taken  up  into 
heaven,  and  sitteth  on  thy  right  hand,  his  God  and  Father. 

We,  therefore,  in  commemoration  of  the  things  which  he 
suffered  for  Our  sakes,  present  our  thanksgivings  unto  thee,  O 
Almighty  God,  not  as  we  ought,  hut  as  well  as  We  are  able, 
according  to  his  institution.  For,  in  the  same  night  in  which 
he  was  betrayed,  he  With  his  pure  and  undefiled  hands  took 
bread,  and  looking  up  to  thee,  his  God  and  Father,  he  brake  it 
and  gave  it  to  his  disciples,  saying,  This  is  the  mystery 
(fivtrrripiov,  sacred  act)  of  the  New  Testament ; take  of  it,  and 
eat  * this  is  my  body  which  is  broken  ( 6pvrrt6fxevov ) for  many 
for  the  remission  of  sins.  Likewise,  he  mingled  wine  and  water 
in  the  cup  (td  itof^ptop  teepdaas  it;  dtpov  teal  CSator),  attd 
sanctified  it,  and  gave  it  to  them,  saying,  Drink  ye  all  of  this ; 
this  is  my  blood  which  is  shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins. 
Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me.  For  as  often  as  ye  eat  this 
bread  and  drink  this  cup,  ye  do  show  forth  my  death,  till  t 
come. 

We  therefore,  irt  remembrance  of  his  sufferings  and  death, 
of  his  resurrection  from  the  dead,  of  his  return  to  heaven  (et* 
oitpavovs  eir av68ov),  and  of  his  second  appearing  hereafter,  when 
he  will  come  with  glory  and  power,  to  judge  the  living  and  the 
dead,  and  to  reward  every  man  according  to  his  works,  do  now, 
according  to  his  institution,  present  unto  thee,  our  Kittg  attd 
God,  this  bread  and  this  cup,  and  do  give  thanks  unto  thee  for 
that  thou  hast  thought  us  worthy  to  stand  before  thee  and 
minister  as  priests,  beseeching  tliee  that  thou,  the  self-sufficient 
God,  wouldst  look  doWh  favourably  upon  these  gifts  (Scbpa) 
which  lie  before  thee,  and  that,  for  the  honour  of  thine  Anointed, 
thou  wouldst  graciously  accept  them,  and  that  thou  wouldst  send 
doWn  upon  this  sacrifice  ( Overlap ) thy  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  the 
Witness  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  He  may  manifest 
( a7ro<f>i]vrj ; Latin  version,  ut  exhibeat)  this  bread  as  the  body 
of  thine  Anointed,  and  this  cup  as  the  blood  of  thine  Anointed,  and 
that  all  who  partake  thereof  may  be  confirmed  in  godliness,  may 
obtain  remission  of  sins,  may  be  delivered  from  the  devil  and 
his  impostures,  may  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  may  be  made 
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worthy  of  thine  Anointed,  and  may  be  partakers  of  eternal  life, 
Thou,  O almighty  Lord,  being  reconciled  to  them. 

And  we  also  beseech  thee,  O Lord,  for  thy  holy  church  from 
one  end  of  the  earth  unto  the  other,  which  thou  hast  purchased 
to  thyself  by  the  precious  blood  of  thine  Anointed,  that  thou 
wouldst  preserve  it  unmoved  and  unshaken  even  unto  the  end  of 
the  world.  We  pray  thee  also  for  the  whole  order  of  bishops 
(Tract)*  e7r*o7co7T77?),  who  rightly  propagate  the  word  of  truth. 
We  pray  for  me  thine  unworthy  servant  who  am  now  offering  to 
thee  (virep  ttj * eprjs  tov  n rpoc<f>£povros  col  ovSevias),  for  all  the 
presbytery,  for  the  deacons  and  all  the  clergy,  that  thou  wouldst 
endue  them  with  wisdom,  and  fill  them  with  the  Holy  Spirit. 
We  pray  also,  O Lord,  for  the  emperor  and  all  that  are  in 
authority,  and  for  the  whole  army,  that  our  affairs  may  remain 
in  peace,  and  so  we  may  pass  our  whole  life  in  quietness  and 
concord,  and  praise  thee  through  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  our 
hope. 

And  we  bring  unto  Thee  our  offering  for  all  saints,  who  have 
been  acceptable  to  thee  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  for 
patriarchs,  prophets,  holy  men,  apostles,  martyrs,  confessors, 
bishops,  presbyters,  deacons,  subdeacons,  readers,  singers,  virgins, 
widows,  laymen,  and  all  those  whose  names  thou  knowest.  And 
we  present  unto  Thee  our  offering  for  this  people,  that  Thou 
wouldst  make  them,  to  the  glory  of  thine  Anointed,  a royal 
priesthood,  a holy  nation ; for  those  who  live  in  virginity  and 
chastity,  for  the  widows  (servants)  of  the  church ; for  those  who 
live  in  lawful  wedlock,  and  have  children ; and  for  the  children 
of  thy  people ; that  none  amongst  us  may  be  a cast  away. 

And  we  call  upon  Thee  for  this  city  and  its  inhabitants,  for 
those  that  are  in  sickness,  or  in  hard  bondage ; for  all  who  are 
banished  or  proscribed;  for  all  that  travel  by  land  or  water; 
beseeching  Thee,  the  helper  and  succour  of  all,  to  be  their 
defender  and  keeper  ( iirltcovpo r). 

And  we  pray  Thee  for  all  those  who  hate  us  and  persecute 
us  for  thy  name's  sake ; for  those  who  are  without,  and  are  in 
error,  that  Thou  wouldst  convert  them  to  good,  and  mitigate 
their  fury. 
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And  we  pray  Thee  for  the  catechumens  of  the  church,  and 
for  those  who  are  possessed  by  the  enemy  [i.  e.  the  Devil],  and 
for  the  penitents  among  our  brethren,  that  thou  wouldst  perfect 
them  in  faith,  deliver  and  purify  them  from  the  power  of  the 
evil  one,  and  accept  their  repentance,  granting  forgiveness  unto 
them,  as  well  as  unto  ourselves. 

And  we  also  present  unto  Thee  our  offering  for  the  good 
temperature  of  the  air,  and  the  increase  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
that  we,  continually  enjoying  thy  good  gifts,  may  without 
ceasing  praise  Thee,  who  givest  food  to  all  flesh. 

And  lastly,  we  pray  Thee  on  behalf  of  all  those  who,  from 
any  good  cause,  are  now  absent,  that  thou  wouldst  preserve  us 
in  all  godliness,  and  wouldst  bring  us  all,  without  change, 
without  blame,  and  without  defect,  unto  the  kingdom  of  thine 
Anointed,  the  God  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible,  our  King. 

For  to  Thee  belongs  all  glory  and  honour,  thanksgiving, 
praise  and  adoration,  to  Thee  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  now  and  for  ever,  throughout  all  ages,  world  without  end. 

And  all  the  people  shall  answer.  Amen. 

Then  let  the  bishop  say. 

The  peace  of  God  be  with  you  all ! 

And  let  all  the  people  answer , 

And  with  thy  spirit ! 

Then  let  the  deacon  say  with  a loud  voice  as  follows : — 

C.  13.  A Bidding  Prayer  (Trpoaxfxovrja’cs)  for  the  Faithful 

AFTER  THE  DlVINE  OBLATION. 

Let  us  pray  yet  again  and  again  to  God  and  his  Anointed  for 
this  gift  which  is  offered  to  the  Lord  our  God,  that  the  good 
God  would  vouchsafe,  by  the  mediation  of  his  Anointed,  to  accept 
it  upon  his  heavenly  altar  as  a sweet-smelling  savour. 

Pray  we  for  this  church  and  for  the  people,  for  all  bishops 
and  presbyters,  for  all  deacons  and  ministers  of  Christ,  and  for 
all  that  belongs  to  the  fulness  of  the  church,  that  the  Lord  may 
keep  and  preserve  them  all. 

Pray  we  for  the  emperor  and  for  all  that  are  in  authority, 
that  our  affairs  may  remain  in  peace,  and  that  we  may  lead  a 
peaceable  and  quiet  life  in  all  godliness  and  honesty. 
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Remember  we  also  the  holy  martyrs,  that  we  may  be  thought 
worthy  to  be  partakers  of  their  conflict. 

Pray  we  also  for  those  that  rest  in  faith,  pray  we  for  the  good 
temperature  of  the  air,  and  for  the  increase  of  the  fruits  of  the 
earth. 

Pray  we  for  the  newly  baptized  ( veo<f)o>rio'Tii>v,  lit.  newly 
illuminated),  that  they  may  be  opnfirmed  in  faith,  and  may 
exhort  one  another  to  the  same. 

Quicken  us,  O God,  by  thy  graop  ( And  so  let  us  commend 
ourselves  to  God  by  the  mediation  of  his  Anointed. 

And  the  bishop  shall  pray,  saying , — 

O great  God,  great  is  thy  name,  great  in  counsel,  and  mighty 
in  operation,  0 God  and  Father  of  thy  holy  Son  Jesus  our 
Saviour,  look  upon  us  and  this  thy  flock  which  thou  hast  chosen 
through  him,  to  the  glory  of  thy  name.  Sanctify  us  in  body  and 
in  soul ; and  grant  that  we  may  all  continue  pure,  and  free  from 
all  filthiness  of  flesh  and  spirit,  that  we  may  obtain  those  good 
things  which  are  prepared  for  us,  and  that  not  one  amongst  us 
may  be  judged  unworthy.  Be  thou  our  help,  O thou  helper  and 
protector,  through  thine  Anointed.  With  whom  be  unto  Thee 
all  honour,  praise,  glory,  and  thanksgiving,  to  Thee  and  to  the 
Holy  Ghost,  for  ever.  Amen. 

After  all  the  people  have  said  Amen , let  the  deacon  say , — 

Let  us  give  attention ! 

Then  the  bishop , speaking  to  the  people , shall  say , — 

Holy  things  for  those  that  are  holy. 

(Ta  ayia  T o?r 

And  the  people  shall  answer , — 

There  is  one  Holy,  one  Lord,  one  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  gjory 
of  God  the  Father ! Blessed  be  he  for  ever.  Amen  ! Glory  be 
to  God  on  high,  and  in  earth  peace,  good-will  towards  men. 
Hosannah  to  the  Son  of  David ! Blessed  be  he  that  cometh  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  the  God  and  Lord  that  has  manifested 
himself  unto  us ! Hosannah  in  the  highest ! 

Hereupon  let  the  bishop  receive  (ji€TdKapfi&viT<o)  the  eucha- 
rist;  and  after  him  the  presbyters , deacons , subdeacons , readers , 
singers , ascetics , ft,  e.,  such  lay  persons  as  had  taken  upon  them 
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tbp  vow  of  a ptriotly  religious  life ;]  of  the  women,  the  deaconesses, 
virgins  and  widows  \ afterwards  the  children;  and  then  all  the 
people,  in  order,  with  modesty  qnd  reverence,  and  without  noise , 
Let  the  bishop  administer  the  consecrated  bread  (ri)v  wpopifropav, 
the  offering)  with  these  words > “ The  body  of  Christ,”  And  let 
the  receiver  §ay}  Amen,”  Let  the  deacon  hold  the  cup , and  say* 
While  he  administers  it,  “ TKp  blood  of  Christ ; the  cup  of  life.” 
And  let  the  person  who  drinks  answer , Amen* 

While  all  are  receiving  the  eucharist , let  the  thirty-third  Psalm 
[i.  e.,  our  thirty-fourth]  be  recited , (Xeyiadw.)  When  all  and 
every  one  have  received,  let  the  deacons  carry  the  remnants  into  the 
pastophoria , The  psalm  being  ended,  let  the  ( officiating ) deacon  say 
as  follows: — 

Now  that  we  have  received  the  precious  body  and  the  pre- 
cious blood  of  Christ,  let  us  give  thanks  unto  him  who  has 
judged  us  worthy  to  be  partakers  of  these  holy  mysteries ; and 
let  ns  pray  that  this  may  be  not  for  our  condemnation,  but  for 
our  salvation ; for  the  good  of  our  souls  and  bodies;  for  establish- 
ment in  godliness,  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  for  eternal 
life.  Let  us  stand  up*  and  commend  ourselves  to  the  grace  of 
God  and  his  Anqinted, 

And  the  bishop  shall  conclude  the  thanksgiving  with  the  fallows 
ing  words: — 

C.  14.  Prayer  after  Reobivino. 

O Lord,  Almighty  God,  the  Father  of  Christ,  thy  glorious 
Son,  who  dost  hoar  all  them  that  call  upon  thee  aright,  and 
understandest  even  the  prayers  of  the  silent,  we  thank  thee  that 
thou  hast  permitted  us  to  be  partakers  of  thine  holy  mysteries, 
by  which  thou  hast  wrought  in  us  the  perfection  of  our  right 
knowledge,  for  our  confirmation  in  godliness  and  the  forgiveness 
of  our  sins.  For  we  have  called  upon  the  name  pf  thine 
Anointed,  and  have  been  made  the  members  of  thine  own  family 
(c rof  TrpoafpiceuofieBa).  And  as  thou  hast  separated  us  from  the 
fellowship  of  the  ungodly,  so  do  thou  unite  us  with  those  who 
are  holy  unto  thee.  Confirm  us  in  the  truth  by  the  coming 
(e7r*0ornj<m)  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; teach  us  that  which  we  know 
not,  fill  up  that  which  is  lacking,  confirm  us  in  that  which  we 
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have  learnt.  Protect  the  priests  that  they  may  be  unblamable 
in  thy  service ; keep  all  kings  in  peace,  all  governors  in  righte- 
ousness; let  the  air  be  healthy,  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
flourish ; and  keep  the  whole  world  by  thine  overruling  provi- 
dence. Pacify  the  contentious;  bring  back  the  wandering; 
sanctify  thy  people ; keep  virgins  in  their  virginity,  the  married 
in  faith  (or  in  fidelity),  and  support  the  chaste ; grant  that  the 
children  'may  grow  and  thrive ; confirm  the  newly  baptized ; 
instruct  the  catechumens,  and  make  them  worthy  of  admission 
to  the  church,  {pvrjcews ;)  and  gather  us  all  unto  thine  heavenly 
kingdom,  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  with  whom  be  all  honour, 
praise,  and  glory  unto  thee  and  the  Holy  Ghost  for  ever.  Amen. 

Then  shall  the  deacon  say , 

Fall  upon  your  knees  before  God  and  his  Anointed,  and 
receive  the  blessing. 

And  the  bishop  shall  pronounce  the  following  benediction: — 

O almighty,  faithful,  and  incomparable  God,  thou  who  art 
everywhere,  and  art  present  with  all,  yet  contained  by  none  (eV 
ovBevl  cor  ivovri  vvap^wv)^  thou  who  art  bounded  by  no  space, 
defined  by  no  word  (\6yois  ptj  vapory  6 pevo? ; Lat.  verbis  non 
seduceris),  unbegotten,  all-sufficient,  far  removed  from  all  that  is 
transitory,  incapable  of  change,  unchangeable  by  nature;  thou 
who  dost  dwell  in  light  which  no  man  can  approach  unto,  and 
according  to  thy  nature  art  invisible,  and  yet  art  known  by  all 
rational  beings  who  willingly  seek  thee,  and  mayest  be  found  by 
them ; O God  of  Israel,  of  the  people  truly  enlightened,  that 
believe  in  Christ,  graciously  vouchsafe  to  hear  me  for  thy  name's 
sake.  Bless  those  who  here  bow  their  heads  before  thee ; fulfil 
the  wishes  of  their  hearts  so  far  as  may  be  expedient  for  them, 
and  let  none  of  them  be  shut  out  of  thy  heavenly  kingdom. 
Sanctify,  keep,  protect,  preserve  them;  deliver  them  from  the 
adversary  and  from  every  enemy;  defend  their  houses,  and 
preserve  them  in  their  going  in  and  their  coming  out.  To  thee 
do  we  ascribe,  as  most  due,  all  honour,  praise,  glory,  worship, 
and  adoration ; to  thee,  and  thine  Anointed  and  Son,  Jesus,  our 
Lord,  God,  and  King ; and  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  now  and  for  ever, 
world  without  end.  Amen. 
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Then  let  the  deaeon  say , 

Depart  in  peace. 

This  serviee  is  the  model  upon  which  atf  the  ancient  sacra- 
mental services  were  formed.  The  more  immediate  pattern  of  the 
services  in  the  Western  church  is  the  Sacramentary  of  Gregory 
the  Great,  itself  founded  upon  this.  See  Appendix  C. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  PENANCE,  CONFESSION,  AND  ABSOLUTION. 

§ 1. — Public  Penance. 

By  public  penance  we  are  to  understand,  according  to  the 
phraseology  of  early  ecclesiastical  writers1,  a mode  of  discipline 
by  which  the  church  restored  or  re-admitted,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, those  of  her  members  who  had  been  rejected  as  unworthy 
of  her  communion,  and  who  were  desirous  of  being  reconciled 
and  again  united  to  the  body.  As,  at  the  first  institution  of 
Christianity,  it  was  required  of  all  Jews  and  heathens,  who 
would  become  Christians,  to  renounce  their  former  errors,  pre- 
judices, and  vices  (which  preparatory  change  is  called  in  the 
New  Testament  fieravoia)  ; so  it  was  afterwards  demanded,  that 
Christians  who  had  acted  in  any  manner  inconsistent  with  their 
baptismal  profession  and  covenant,  and  were  desirous  of  being 
restored  to  their  former  condition  or  position  in  the  church, 
should  submit  to  the  imposition  of  certain  penalties,  or  to  a 
certain  course  of  discipline,  called  altogether  Pcenitentia.  In 
establishing  this  discipline,  the  church  had  respect  to  the  benefit 

1 Quod  autem  dicitur  Petrum  egisse  placare  possint,  quem  peccando  con- 
pceniteutiam,  cavendum  est,  ne  ita  tempserunt,  seque  ipsos  puniendo. 
putetur  egisse,  quoinodo  agunt  in  ec-  Nam  nihil  aliud  agit,  quem  veraciter 
clesia,  qui  proprie  poenitentes  vocantur.  pcenitet,  nisi  ut  id,  quod  mali  fecerit, 
August.  Ep.  108. — Quosdam  a eocie-  impunitum  esse  non  sinat.  Id.  Ep . 
tate  removemus  altaris,  ut  poenitendo  153  (a/.  54). 
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of  the  parties  who  were  subject  to  it,  desiring  by  this  means  not 
to  wound,  but  to  heal,  not  simply  to  punish,  but  to  correct. 
The  institution  of  penance  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  important  portions  of  ecclesiastical  discipline. 

It  may  be  proper  to  introduce  a consideration  of  this  subject 
with  the  following  general  remarks. 

1.  Penance  related  only  to  actual  members  of  the  church, 
i.  0.,  to  such  as  had  received  baptism  and  the  Lord’s  supper. 
No  Jew  or  heathen  could  do  penance;  nor  were  even  catechu- 
mens admitted  to  penance,  because  they  were  not  regarded,  in 
strictness,  as  members  of  the  church. 

2.  Penance  was  not  a temporal,  but  purely  spiritual,  penalty. 
It  had  to  do  only  with  the  ecclesiastical  relations,  and  not  at  all 
with  the  civil  capacity,  of  the  persons  on  whom  it  was  imposed. 

3.  No  one  was  compelled  to  do  penance ; indeed,  so  far  from 
being  commanded  or  arbitrarily  imposed,  penance  was  something 
to  be  sought  as  a favour.  And  this,  perhaps,  may  be  considered 
as  constituting  the  leading  difference  between  this  kind  of  pun- 
ishment and  every  other. 

4.  Usually,  in  the  ancient  church,  no  one  was  permitted  to 
do  penance  more  than  once.  Repetitions  of  penance  did  some- 
times occur,  but  they  were  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 

5.  The  mode  and  duration  of  penance  were  regulated  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  and  degree  of  the  crime  of  which  the  offender 
had  been  guilty.  In  this  respect,  many  exceptions  to  general 
rules  were  made  according  to  circumstances. 

6.  In  many  cases,  the  performance  of  penance  was  extended 
to  the  whole  term  of  the  penitent’s  life.  But  this  sentence  was 
subject  to  many  mitigations. 

7.  The  penitents  wTere  divided  into  several  classes;  which, 
though  differing  according  to  time  and  place,  were  carefully  dis- 
tinguished by  the  early  church. 

8.  The  performance  of  penance  restored  an  offender  to  the 
communion  of  the  church.  But  this  restoration  was  not  com- 
plete and  full,  at  least  in  respect  of  the  clergy ; that  is  to  say,  the 
received  penitent  was  not  regarded  as  equal,  in  all  circumstances, 
to  members  who  had  never  offended. 
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9.  The  severity  of  this  institution  sometimes  became  exces- 
sive, and  injurious,  in  many  respects,  to  the  true  interests  of  the 
church ; but,  on  the  whole,  it  was  productive  of  vast  and  over- 
whelming advantages.  The  exercise  of  penance,  during  times  of 
persecution  and  apostasy,  was  especially  laudable  and  useful. 

In  order  to  examine  this  subject  closely,  we  must  give  a 
separate  consideration  to  the  following  points. 

I.  The  origin  and  antiquity  of  penance. 

II.  Its  objects ; or,  the  offences  for  which  it  was  imposed. 

III.  The  different  classes  of  penitents. 

IV.  The  duties  of  penitents,  and  penalties  imposed  on  them  ; 
or,  the  different  kinds  and  degrees  of  penance. 

V.  The  restoration  or  re-admission  of  penitents  into  the 
church. 


I.  The  Origin  and  Antiquity  of  Penance . — Penance,  in  the 
Christian  church,  may  be  regarded  as  an  imitation,  or  rather  a 
continuation,  of  an  institution  belonging  to  the  Jewish  synagogue. 
It  was,  in  fact,  an  appendage  of  the  practice  of  excommunication, 
or  the  system  of  excluding  offenders  from  religious  privileges, 
which  descended  from  the  synagogue  to  the  Christian  church. 
The  chief  difference  between  Jewish  and  Christian  excommuni- 
cation consisted  in  the  circumstance  that  the  former  extended  in 
its  consequences  to  the  affairs  of  civil  life,  whereas  the  latter  was 
strictly  confined  to  ecclesiastical  relations.  Neither  the  spirit  of 
early  ecclesiastical  regulations,  nor  the  situation  and  constitution 
of  the  church  during  the  first  three  centuries,  admitted  of  any 
intermingling  or  confounding  of  civil  and  religious  privileges  or 
penalties. 

Excommunication,  in  the  Christian  church,  consisted  at  first 
simply  in  the  exclusion  of  the  offender  from  the  Lord’s  supper 
and  the  agapse  or  love-feasts ; and  hence  the  word  excommuni- 
cation, i.e.,  separation  from  communion . This  practice  was 
founded  upon  the  words  of  the  apostle,  1 Cor.  v.  11,  t&  tocovtg) 
firjBZ  avvecOieiv,  with  such  an  one  no  not  to  eat ; a passage  which 
does  not  refer  to  common  meals  and  the  ordinary  intercourse  of 
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life,  but  to  the  religious  agapre  or  other  solemnities,  as  appears 
from  the  context,  ancl  from  a comparison  with  1 Cor.  x.  16 — 18; 
xi.  20 — 34. 

In  the  Old  Testament,  we  read  not  only  of  penitence  or 
repentance  as  a certain  disposition  of  mind  and  heart  (namely,  a 
sorrow  for  past  sin,  with  purpose  of  amendment),  but  also  of 
practices,  which  may  be  regarded,  in  a certain  sense,  as  acts  of 
penance,  or  which  were  at  least  designed  as  outward  expressions 
of  inward  compunction,  such  as  fasting,  mourning,  and  the  like 
(e.ff.y  Neliem.  ix. ; Jonah  iii.)  But  we  do  not  read  of  penance 
in  the  ecclesiastical  acceptation  of  the  term. 

The  New  Testament,  however,  besides  making  several  allu- 
sions to  the  practice,  furnishes  one  clear  example  of  excommuni- 
cation and  penance,  in  the  case  of  an  offending  member  of  the 
church  of  Corinth,  who  was  excluded  from  the  church,  and  after- 
wards re-admitted,  upon  the  authority  of  St.  Paul.  (1  Cor.  v. 
1 — 8;  2 Cor.  ii.  5 — II.)  This  offender  was  formally  expelled 
by  the  assembled  church,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ ; and  by  this  sentence  he  was  removed  from  the  church  of 
Christ,  into  which  he  had  been  admitted  by  baptism,  and  reduced 
to  his  former  condition  as  a heathen,  or  a subject  of  the  kingdom 
of  Satan  and  evil  spirits ; which  is,  perhaps,  the  full  meaning  of 
the  expression,  7rapaSovvat,  rq 5 Sarava,  (v.  5,)  “ to  deliver  to 
Satan.”  The  same  act  of  excommunication  is  described  briefly 
in  1 Cor.  xvi.  22,  “ If  any  man  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
let  him  be  anathema  maran-atha where  “ anathema  ” corres- 
ponds to  the  Hebrew  D"TT,  which,  in  the  Old  Testament,  denotes 
something  devoted  or  given  up  to  God;  and  inaran-atha  (MID 
n/W,  a Syro-Chaldaic  phrase,)  means  “ The  Lord  cometh so 
that  the  whole  sentence  denotes  that  the  church  gives  up  the 
offender,  and  leaves  him  entirely  to  the  judgment  of  the  Lord, 
without,  however,  pronouncing  any  special  curse  or  imprecation 
upon  him.  All  that  the  apostle  demands  of  the  Corinthians 
respecting  the  offender  is,  that  they  should  exclude  him  from 
their  society, — that  he  should  cease  to  be  regarded  as  a member 
of  the  church  (v.  2,  13) ; he  docs  not  pretend  to  pronounce  any 
further  judgment  upon  him,  but  expressly  refers  to  the  judgment 
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of  God.  “ For  what  have  I to  do,”  says  he,  (v.  12,)  “to  judge 
them  also  that  are  without?  (/.*.,  those  who  are  not  Christians, 
to  which  class  the  ejected  member  of  the  Corinthian  church 
would  belong;)  do  not  ye  judge  them  that  are  within  ? (i.  e.,  the 
full  members  of  the  church.)  But  them  that  are  without,  God 
judgeth;”  (tcp/vei;  or  rather,  God  will  judge,  Kpivei , another 
reading,  which  Griesbach  describes  as  “ undoubtedly  genuine.”) 
It  appears  from  2 Cor.  ii.  1 — 11,  that  the  Corinthians,  although 
they  had  not  restored  the  offender  to  his  church-privileges  when 
the  apostle  wrote,  were  yet  willing  to  extend  this  favour  to  him ; 
and  the  apostle  very  gladly  gave  his  sanction  to  the  measure. 

Concerning  these  important  passages,  we  may  make  the  fol- 
lowing general  remarks.  First,  The  apostle  entrusts  the  Corinth- 
ian church  with  the  act  of  excluding  the  offender.  Secondly, 
He  calls  this  exclusion  “ a punishment”  (€7rtTz/z/a) ; but  he  dis- 
tinguishes it  equally  from  a civil  penalty,  and  from  a punishment 
inflicted  by  the  judgment  of  God ; regarding  the  whole  transac- 
tion as  an  ecclesiastical  act,  immediately  intended  for  the  security 
of  the  church.  Thirdly,  No  mention  is  made  of  any  act  or  course 
of  penance  performed  by  the  excommunicated  person  previously 
to  his  re-admission  into  the  church ; but  the  silence  of  tlio 
apostle  on  this  subject  is  no  proof  that  no  outward  penance  was 
performed ; and  it  is  to  be  particularly  noticed,  that  St.  Paul  did 
not  consent  to  his  restoration  until  ho  had  given  indication  of 
his  sorrow  for  the  sin  committed  (Xu 77-77),  to  which  he  probably 
refers  in  a subsequent  part  of  the  epistle,  (vii.  10,)  when  he  says, 
“ Godly  sorrow  (17  Kara  deov  Xu7 rrj)  worketh  repentance  (/zera- 
vocav ) to  salvation,  not  to  be  repented  of.” 

Early  ecclesiastical  writers  furnish  us  with  ample  accounts 
of  the  rules  and  customs  of  the  church  with  regard  to  excommu- 
nication and  penance ; and  perhaps  there  is  more  information  to 
be  obtained  with  respect  to  this  branch  of  the  history  of  the 
primitive  church  than  concerning  any  other.  The  apostolic 
fathers  treat  frequently  of  this  subject ; and  speak  of  penitence, 
not  merely  as  a disposition  of  the  mind  and  a religious  duty,  but 
as  a part  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  Tertullian  says  expressly, 
that  it  ought  not  to  exist  only  in  the  conscience,  but  to  be 
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accompanied  by  an  external  act8.  The  Shepherd  of  Hermas  treats 
expressly  of  penitence  in  many  places;  and  although  there  is 
every  reason  to  ascribe  this  work,  not  to  Hermas  who  is  men- 
tioned by  St.  Paul  (Rom.  xvi.  14),  nor  to  any  author  of  the 
apostolic  age,  but  to  some  writer  of  the  second  century,  yet,  on 
account  of  tho  great  reputation  which  it  acquired,  and  the  degree 
of  authority  which  was  attached  to  it  in  early  times*,  it  is 
entitled  to  some  measure  of  attention  and  respect.  In  this  book, 
mention  is  made  of  an  angel  of  penitence;  that  is,  an  angel 
appointed  to  lead  fallen  Christians  to  repentance,  and  to 
strengthen  and  support  them  in  the  exercise.  This  angel  is 
represented  as  teaching  Hermas  that  although  baptism  is  the 
proper  and  true  penitence,  yet  room  for  repentance  is  still  allowed 
to  those  who,  after  baptism,  may  have  fallen  into  sin  through  the 
force  of  Satan’s  temptations;  but  this  only  once . It  is  also 

declared  that  bold  and  presumptuous  sinners  will  not  be  restored 
by  the  grace  of  penitence  (non  est  per  panitentiam  regressus  ad 
vitam) ; and  that  God  grants  this  grace  only  to  those  whose  con- 
version he  has  foreseen4.  , 

From  the  writings  of  Tertullian  (including  an  entire  treatise 
De  Poenitentia ),  we  may  infer  the  existence  of  a complete  system 
of  excommunication  and  penance.  In  some  of  this  author’s 
writings,  composed  probably  before  his  adoption  of  Montanist 
opinions5,  he  speaks  of  the  grace  of  penitence  (poenitentia 
secunda,  the  first  having  taken  place  at  baptism),  as  accorded  to 
offenders  after  baptism,  of  all  kinds,  but  only  once*;  whereas  in 

* Poenitentia  secunda  . . . ut  non  tentiam  regressum,  ne  rursus  legem 
sola  conscientia  proferntur,  sed  aliquo  ejus  nefandis  malcdiccrent  verbis, 
etiam  actn  ndministretur.  Tertuli..  Herm.  Past.  p.  3,  simiU  6. 
de  Peenitent.  c.  8.  ! * Or  if,  as  some  suppose,  these  works 

3 It  was  publicly  read  iu  the  Christ-  were  written  by  Tertullian  after  he 

ion  assemblies,  aud  Tertullian  calls  it  became  a Montanist,  we  must  consider 
u fere  scripture.”  this  as  one  of  those  points  on  which  he 

4 Quorum  vi derat  Dominus  pures  was  known  to  differ  from  the  majority 
mentes  futures,  et  servituros  ei  ex  of  that  sect. 

totis  praecordiis,  illis  tribuit  pceniten-  0 Ibidem  etiam  exhortationes,  casti- 
tiam:  at  quorum  aspexit  dolum  ct  gationes,  et  censure  divina.  Nam  et 
nequitias,  et  animadvertit  ad  se  falla-  judicatur  maguo  cum  pondere,  ut  apud 
citer  reversuros,  uegavit  iis  ad  pocni-  certos  de  Dei  conspectu,  sunimumquo 
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his  treatise,  De  Pudicitia , (especially  c.  2 — 6,)  he  excludes 
“moechos  et  fornicatores  ” from  this  benefit  absolutely  and 
altogether. 

Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  defended  the  more  moderate 
opinions  of  Tertullian  against  the  Novatians,  who  contended  that 
the  lapsed  ought  not  to  partake  of  the  benefit  of  “ poenitentia 
secunda,”  and  to  be  readmitted  into  the  church.  He  discusses 
this  subject  in  his  treatise  De  Lapsis , and  De  bono  patientias ; 
and  in  several  of  his  epistles,  especially  Ep.  10,  13,  25,  46, 


48,  547. 

futuri  judicii  praejudicium  est,  si  quis 
ita  deliquerit,  ut  a commuuicatione 
orationis  et  conventus,  et  omnis  sancti 
commercii,  relegetur.  Tertull.\4/h>- 
logct.  c.  39. — Ilaec  igitur  venena  cjus 
providens  Dens,  clausa  licet  ignoscen- 
tiae  janua,  et  intinctionis  sera  obstructa, 
aliquid  adhuc  permisit  pat  ere.  Collo- 
cavit  in  vestibulo  pcenitentiam  tecundam , 
qua)  pulsantibus  patefaciat : sed  jam 
scmel , quia  jam  secundo.  Sed  amplius 
nunquam,  quia  proxime  frustra.  Non 
enim  et  hoc  6emel  satis  est  ? De  Pamit. 
c.  7- — Hujus  igitur  Poenitentiae  se- 
cundic  et  unius,  quanto  in  arto  nego- 
tium  est,  tan  to  operosior  probatio,  ut 
non  sola  conscientia  proferatur,  sed 
aliquo  etiam  actu  administretur.  Is 
actus,  qui  magis  vocabulo  Graeco  ox- 
primitur  et  frequentatur,  exomologesis 
(f^ofMokoyrjats)  est,  qua  delictum  Do- 
mino nostrum  confitemur  : non  quidem 
ut  ignaro,  sed  quatenus  satisfactio  con- 
fessione  disponitur,  confessione  poeni- 
tentia nascitur,  poenitentia  Deus  miti- 
gatur.  Itaque  exomologesis  proster- 
nandi  et  humilificandi  hominis  disci- 
plina  est,  conversationem  injungens 
miser  icordise  illieem ; de  ipso  quoque 
habit u atque  victu  mandat,  sacco  et 
cineri  incubare,  corpus  sordibus  ob- 
scurare,  animum  moeroribus  dejicere, 
ilia,  quae  peccavit,  tristi  tractutione 
mu  tare.  Ceterum  pastnm  et  potum 
pura  nosse,  non  ventris  scilicet,  sed 


animoo  causa.  Pleruraque  Vero  jeju- 
niis  preces  alere,  ingemiscere,  lacry- 
mari  et  mugire  dies  noctesque  ad  Do- 
minum  Deum  tuum,  presbyteris  ad- 
volvi,  et  aris  Dei  adgeniculari,  omnibus 
fratribus  legationes  deprecationis  sum 
injungere.  Ilaec  omnia  exomologesis, 
ut  pcenitentiam  commendat,  ut  de 
periculi  timore  Dominum  honoret,  ut 
in  peccatorem  ipsa  pronuntians  pro  Dei 
indignatione  fungatur,  et  temporali 
afflictione  mterna  supplicia,  non  dicam, 
frustetur,  sed  expungat.  Ibid.  c.  9. 

• 7 Nc  igitur  ore  npstro,  "quo  pacem 
negamus,  quo  duritiam  magis  humamo 
credulitatis,  quam  divinae  et  paternoe 
pietatis  opponimus,  oves  nobis  com- 
missae  a Domino  reposcantur  : pla- 
cuit  nobis,  Sane  to  Spiritu  sttggerente , et 
Domino  per  vistones  multas  ct  manifest 
tas  admonente , quia  hostis  imminere 
praenuntiatur  ct  ostenditur,  colligere 
intra  castra  milites  Christi,  examinatis 
singulorum  causis,  pacem  lapsis  dare, 
imo  pugnaturis  arma  suggerere  ; quod 
credimus  vobis  quoque  paternae  miseri- 
cordiae  contemplatione  placiturum. 
Quod  si  de  collegis  aliquis  exstiterit, 
qui  urgente  certamine  pacem  fratribus 
et  sororibu8  non  putat  dandum,  reddet 
ille  rationem  in  die  judicii  Domino, 
vel  importunae  censurae,  vel  inhumanao 
duritiae  suse.  Cyprian.  Ep.  54  ad 
Comelium,  de  pace  Lapsis  danda . 
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The  discipline  of  penance  existed  at  an  early  period  in  the 
Eastern  churches,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  West  and  Africa. 
Clement  of  Alexandria  ( Stromat . lib.  ii.  c.  13),  says,  with 
reference  to  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas , that  penitence,  properly  so 
called,  can  take  place  only  once  after  baptism,  and  that  any 
subsequent  manifestations  of  repentance  (a-we^ei?  /cal  iirdWr)- 
\oi  im  rots  afjLaprrjpaai  fieravoiat)  do  not  deserve  that  name*. 
And  Origen  appears  to  have  taught  the  same  doctrine9. 

Among  the  most  certain  indications  of  the  early  existence  of 
a regular  penitential  discipline  in  the  church,  we  may  reckon 
the  prayer  for  the  penitents  contained  in  the  Apostolical  Constitu- 
tions (lib.  viii.  c.  8,  9).  These  testimonies,  together  with  the 
decrees  of  several  councils  hold  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century,  clearly  prove  the  universal  prevalence  of  such  a system 
as  early  as  the  second  and  third  centuries. 


II.  Of  the  objects  of  Penance,  or  the  offences  with  which  it  was 
concerned. — As  public  penance  was  prescribed  only  to  persons 
who  had  been  excommunicated,  and  as  its  immediate  end  was, 
not  the  forgiveness  of  the  offender  by  Almighty  God,  but  his 
reconciliation  with  the  church,  and  restoration  to  spiritual  privi- 
leges in  its  communion,  it  is  evident  that  the  system  could  be 
applied  to  no  other  than  open  and  scandalous  offences.  It  was 
an  old  maxim,  De  occultis  non  judicat  ecclesia,  The  church  does 
not  take  cognizance  of  things  done  in  secret;  and  ancient  writers 
say  expressly  that  the  church  pardons  only  wrongs  committed 
against  herself,  as  such, — but  refers  the  forgiveness  of  all  sins 
to  God10.  It  was  reserved  for  later  times  to  overlook  this 


• He  adds,  A oicrjo-is  rolwv  per  avoids, 
ov  fierdvoia,  to  noWaKts  aiTtitrOai  truy- 
yvcafirjv,  (<()  off  ir\r)fJLfu\ov^i(v  7roXXdx(f. 

9 Dupin  (Nov.  Biblioth.  t.  i.  p.  216), 
describes  the  views  of  Origen  on  this 
subject  in  the  following  terms, — Ex 
ecclesia  pellebantur  ii,  qui  post  baptis- 
mum  crimina  publica  perpetrabant,  et 
iu  suis  contra  Celsum  libris  observat, 
homines  esse  pnepositos,  qui  fkklium 


moribus  prospicerent.  Semel  tantum, 
idque  raro,  pcenitentia  concedebatur. 
Excommunicatio  maxima  erat  poena 
ecclesiastica ; non  tamen  dubitabant, 
quin  injuste  excoinmunicati  servari 
possent. 

10  Quapropter  Maximum  presbyte- 
nnn  locum  snum  agnoscere  jussimus. 
Ceteros  cum  ingenti  populi  sufiragio 
recepimus.  Omnia  autem  remisimus 
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important  distinction,  and  to  claim  for  the  church,  in  any  sense, 
the  power  of  forgiving  sins. 

In  accordance  with  this  representation  of  penance,  as  it 
existed  in  the  early  church,  are  the  synonymous  expressions, 
disciplina,  orandi  disciplina,  patientice  disciplina,  deifica  disci- 
plina,  and  the  like,  which  frequently  occur  in  the  writings  of 
Tertullian  and  Cyprian.  The  term  satisfactio  and  satisfacere 
also  were  used  in  the  samo  sense,  being  applied  to  the  demand 
made  by  tho  church,  or  the  conditions  it  imposed,  in  order  to  a 
restoration  to  the  body.  Hence  also  the  favourite  expression, 
“ poenitentia  canonica,”  t.  0.,  the  exercises  demanded  by  the 
rules  of  councils  and  bishops,  called  canones  poenitentiales. 

The  readmission  of  the  lapsed,  (lapsi,  1.  £.,  persons  who, 
after  having  professed  Christianity,  had  abjured  their  faith,)  was 
a memorable  subject  of  controversy  in  the  early  church. 

About  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  the  case  of  the  lapsed 
excited  great  attention,  especially  in  the  churches  of  Carthage 
and  Rome.  A knowledge  of  the  transactions  which  occurred  in 
connexion  with  this  affair  is  highly  important  in  order  to  an 
acquaintance  with  ecclesiastical  antiquity ; and  I therefore  insert 
here  a brief  narrative  of  those  transactions,  from  the  pen  of  the 
late  Dr.  Burton.  “ At  the  end  of  249,  or  early  in  250,  Decius 
issued  an  edict  by  which  the  Christians  were  to  be  compelled  to 

sacrifice  to  the  gods The  see  of  Carthago  was  now 

filled  by  Cyprian,  who  had  succeeded  Donatus  in  248  or  249. 
His  election  had  been  opposed  by  Novatus  and  four  other 
presbyters,  whose  factious  conduct  was  productive  of  much  evil, 


Deo  omnipotenti,  in  cujus  potestate 
sunt  omnia  reservata.  Cyprian.  Ep . 
46. — Nos,  in  quantum  nobis  et  videre 
et  judicare  conceditur,  faciem  singulo- 
rum  videmus,  cor  scrutari  et  mentem 
perspicere  non  possumus.  De  his  ju- 
dicat  occul  to  rum  scrutator  et  cognitor 
cito  venturus,  et  de  arcanis  cordis  atque 
abditis  judicaturus.  Obesse  autem 
mali  bonis  non  debent,  sed  magis  mali 
a bonis  adjuvari.  Jd . Ep.  55.— Qua  ex 
causa  necessario  apud  nos  fit,  ut  per 
singulos  annos  seniores  et  pnepositi  in 


unum  conveniamus  ad  disponenda  ea, 
quas  curse  nostrao  commissa  sunt,  ut  si 
qua  graviora  sunt,  communi  consilio 
dirigantur,  lapsis  quoque  fratribns,  et 
post  lavacrum  salutare  a Diabolo  vul- 
neratis  per  poenitentiam  medela  qum- 
ratur  : non  quasi  a nobis  remissionem 
peccatorum  consequantur,  sed  ut  per 
nos  ad  intclligentiam  delictorum  suo- 
rum  convertantur,  et  Domino  plenius 
satisfacere  cogantur.  Fiumiman.E^. 
ad  Cyprian Ep.  Cypr . 75. 
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not  only  to  the  bishop,  but  to  the  church  at  large.  As  soon  as 
the  imperial  edict  arrived  at  Carthage,  Cyprian  was  obliged  to 
fly  for  his  life,  and  was  separated  from  his  flock  for  about  sixteen 
months He  might  have  returned  sooner  to  Car- 

thage, if  Novatus  and  his  followers  had  not  continued  to  set 
themselves  against  him.  The  persecution  had  caused  several 
Christians  to  pay  an  outward  obedience  to  the  edict  of  Decius, 
by  assisting  at  a sacrifice.  Others,  who  had  not  actually  sacrificed, 
had  allowed  their  names  to  be  added  to  the  list  of  those  who 
had  done  so,  and  received  a certificate  from  the  magistrate,  which 
saved  them  from  further  molestation.  The  number  of  persons 
who  had  lapsed,  as  it  was  termed,  or  who  had  received  this 
certificate,  was  far  greater  than  on  any  former  occasion ; and 
considerable  difficulty  was  felt  as  to  readmitting  them  into  the 
church.  It  had  been  the  custom  for  such  persons  to  go  through 
a prescribed  form  of  penitence;  after  which  the  bishop  and 
clergy  laid  their  hands  upoii  them,  and  they  were  restored  to 
communion.  It  was  also  the  privilege  of  confessors,  that  is,  of 
persons  who  had  suffered  torture,  or  received  sentence  of  death, 
to  give  to  any  of  the  lapsed  a written  paper,  termed  a letter  of 
peace,  and  the  bearer  was  entitled  to  a remission  of  some  part  of 
the  ecclesiastical  discipline. 

“ The  absence  of  tho  bishop  caused  a difficulty  in  the  admis- 
sion of  these  penitents,  and  many  of  them  were  in  great  distress 
lest  they  should  die  under  the  sentence  of  excommunication. 
Novatus  and  his  party  were  for  acting  without  the  bishop. 
They  admitted  several  of  the  lapsed  to  communion ; and  even 
some  confessors  so  far  seconded  them  as  to  make  a very  indiscri- 
minate use  of  their  letters  of  peace.  News  of  all  this  irregu- 
larity was  conveyed  to  Cyprian,  which  added  much  to  his 
troubles  and  anxiety ; but  the  letters  which  he  wrote  to  his 
clergy  conveyed  the  charitable  direction,  that  if  any  person  had 
received  a paper  from  a confessor,  and  was  in  danger  of  dying, 
he  might  be  admitted  to  communion  without  delay 

“ The  unanimity  of  different  churches  upon  this  point  was 
very  remarkable,  ’ as  well  as  the  pains  which  they  took  to  com- 
municate with  each  other  at  this  trying  time.  The  Christians 
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of  Rome  and  Carthage  kept  up  a frequent  intercourse,  and  acted 
in  perfect  concert.  Though  the  Romans  were  still  without  a 
bishop,  the  decision  of  Cyprian  met  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Roman  clergy,  who  held  a meeting  among  themselves,  and 
agreed  to  admit  tlio  lapsed  to  communion,  if  they  were  on  the 
point  of  death. 

“ The  majority  of  Cyprian’s  clergy  acted  according  to  his 
instructions But  Novatus  still  continued  his  irre- 

gular proceedings  with  the  lapsed  ; and  a little  before  Easter  an 
open  schism  was  formed  against  the  bishop’s  authority.  . . . 

As  soon  as  Easter  was  passed,  Cyprian  was  able  to  return';  and 
bis  first  act  was  to  publish  a treatise  concerning  the  case  of  the 
lapsed,  and  then  to  convene  a council  of  several  bishops  and 
clergy.  They  decided  that  those  who  had  actually  sacrificed, 
should  submit  for  a time  to  a prescribed  course  of  discipline ; 
but  that  those  who  had  only  accepted  the  certificate,  if  they  were 
truly  penitent,  should  at  once  be  restored  to  communion.  The 
authors  of  the  lato  schism  were  excommunicated. 

“ While  this  council  was  sitting  at  Carthage,  news  was 
brought  of  Cornelius  being  elected  to  the  bishopric  of  Rome.  The 
absence  of  Decius,  who  had  marched  to  chock  an  invasion  of  the 
Gotlis,*  enabled  the  clergy  to  take  this  step ; but  the  spirit  of 
insubordination  unfortunately  spread  from  Carthage  to  Romo. 
Novatus  had  gone  to  the  latter  city ; and  found  there  a man  who 
was  in  every  way  ready  to  copy  his  schismatical  proceedings. 
This  was  a presbyter,  named  Novatian,  who  was  charged  with 
having  denied  his  faith,  and  had  been  put  out  of  communion  by 

the  clergy  while  the  see  was  vacant He  began  by 

opposing  the  election  of  Cornelius,  and  setting  himself  up  as  a 
rival  bishop ; having  persuaded  three  other  bishops,  who  were 
simple,  uneducated  men,  to  come  from  a remote  part  of  Italy, 

and  assist  in  his  consecration It  was  very  desirable 

that  the  schism  should  not  spread ; and  Cornelius,  as  well  as  his 
clergy,  were  anxious  that  his  election  should  be  made  known  at 
Carthage.  Cyprian  also  took  pains  to  inquire  into  the  case,  and 
soon  convinced  himself  that  Cornelius  was  the  lawful  bishop. 
The  next  step  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  was  to  assemble  a council. 
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which  was  attended  by  sixty  bishops,  and  a great  number  of 
presbyters.  The  proceedings  of  Novatian  were  condemned,  and 
the  decision  of  the  council  of  Carthage  concerning  the  lapsed 
was  adopted,  with  the  additional  provision  that  bishops  or 
clergymen,  if  they  had  lapsed,  should  only  be  readmitted  to 
communion  as  laymen,  and  should  no  longer  exercise  their 
spiritual  functions.  Copies  of  this  decision  were  sent  to  distant 
churches ; and  Cyprian  showed  the  same  wish  to  produce 
uniformity  by  announcing  the  election  of  Cornelius  to  all  the 
African  churches,  and  by  publishing  a treatise  on  the  uuity  of 
the  church. 

“ It  was  necessary  that  the  heads  of  the  church  should  act  in 
concert  with  respect  to  the  lapsed,  since  a spirit  was  displaying 
itself  in  several  places  of  treating  these  unfortunate  persons  with 
the  utmost  severity.  The  Montanists  had  held  the  most  unfor- 
giving doctrines  with  respect  to  the  heavier  offences ; and  there 
were  many  who  maintained  that  tho  church  had  no  power  to 
forgive  its  members  who  had  lapsed.  Novatian  embraced  this 
principle  in  all  its  rigour ; in  which  he  seems  to  have  been 
actuated  merely  by  the  love  of  opposing  Cornelius  ; for  Novatus, 
whose  example  he  had  followed  in  beginning  his  schism,  went 
into  the  opposite  extreme  of  over-indulgence,  merely  because 
Cyprian  recommended  caution  in  readmitting  the  lapsed.  From 
this  time,  Novatianism  became  the  name  of  a distinct  and 
numerous  party  in  the  church.  All  the  more  flagrant  sins,  as 
well  as  that  of  lapsing  in  the  time  of  persecution,  were  held  by 
this  party  to  admit  of  no  forgiveness  : no  repentance  on  the  part 
of  tho  offender,  nor  any  course  of  discipline  imposed  by  the 
church,  could  entitle  him  to  be  readmitted  to  communion.” 
(Burton,  History  of  the  Christian  Church  to  the  Contersion  of 
Constantine , chap.  15.) 

The  lapsed  were  divided  into  several  classes,  and  it  was 
generally  allowed  that  they  should  be  treated  with  different 
degrees  of  severity,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  offences. 
They  were  divided  into  libellatici , i.  e.,  those  who  had  received 
from  a heathen  magistrate  a written  certificate,  as  a warrant  for 
their  security  (libelhun  sccuritatis  or  pacis),  either  testifying  that 
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they  were  not  Christians,  or  containing  a dispensation  from  the 
necessity  of  sacrificing  to  the  gods  in  confirmation  of  their  adhe- 
rence to  heathenism11 : sacrificati , i.  e.,  Christians  who  had  offered 
sacrifice  to  the  heathen  gods,  in  testimony  of  their  renunciation 
of  the  faith : and  traditores , (so  called  first  during  the  persecu- 
tion under  Diocletian,)  i.  e.,  those  who  had  delivered  up  into  the 
hands  of  the  heathen  either  their  copies  of  the  sacred  writings, 
the  baptismal  registers,  or  any  other  property  of  the  church lf. 
These  persons  were  regarded  as  offenders  in  different  degrees ; 
and  the  circumstance  of  their  having  acted  by  compulsion  or 
voluntarily,  was  likewise  taken  into  account.  Sometimes  thoso 
who  had  been  guilty  of  adultery  or  murder  were  reckoned  among 
the  lapsed. 


III.  Different  classes  of  Penitents* — The  writings  of  Tertullian 
and  Cyprian  present  no  trace  of  a division  of  penitents  into 
several  classes ; and  hence  it  may  perhaps  be  not  too  much  to 
infer,  that  no  such  classification  existed  in  their  time,  it  being 
hardly  probable  that  writers  who  treat  so  copiously  of  penitence 
would  have  omitted  to  notice  such  an  arrangement,  if  it  had 
really  existed  in  the  church. 

The  earliest  writer  who  makes  any  mention  of  classes  of 
penitents  is  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  bishop  of  Neociesarea  from 


11  Cum  ergo  inter  ipsos,  qui  saerifi- 
caverunt,  multa  sit  diversitas,  quae 
inclementia  est,  et  quam  acerba  duri- 
tia,  libellaticos  cum  iis  qui  sacrificavc- 
runt  jungere?  Quando  is,  eui  libellus 
acceptus  est,  dicat,  ego  prius  legeram 
et  episcopo  tractante  cognoveram  non 
sacrificnndum  idolis,  nec  simulacra 
servum  Dei  adorare  debere ; et  idcirco, 
ne  hoc  facerem,  quod  non  licebat,  cum 
occasio  libelli  fuisset  oblata,  quem  ncc 
ipsum  acciperem,  nisi  ostensa  fuisset 
occasio,  ad  magistratum  vcl  veni,  vel 
alio  eunte  mandavi,  Christianum  me 
esse,  sacrificare  mihi  non  licere,  ad 


aras  diaboli  me  venire  non  posse,  dare 
me  ob  hoc  pnemium,  ne  quod  non  li- 
cet faciam,  &c.  CYrniAX.  Ep,  52. 

12  Post  Cypriani  mortem  XL  et  quod 
exeurrit  annis  peractis  traditio  codi- 
cum  facta  est,  unde  copperunt  appellari 
traditores.  Augustin.  De  Bapt.  contr . 
Donatistas , lib.  vii.  c.  2. — De  his,  qui 
scripturas  sanctas  tradidisse  dicuntur, 

| vel  vasa  Domini,  vel  nomina  fratrum 
suorum,  placuit  nobis,  ut  quicunque 
eorum  in  actis  publicis  fuerit  detectus, 
non  verbis  nudis,  ab  ordine  cleri  amo- 
veatnr.  Cone . ArelaL  i.  a.  d.  314, can. 
13. 
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a.  d.  244  to  a.  d.  270.  The  Epistola  Canonica , ascribed  to  this 
author,  has  however  been  supposed  to  be  spurious,  or  at  least 
interpolated ; and,  although  the  propriety  of  this  criticism  has 
been  disputed,  we  can  hardly  venture  to  appeal  to  the  doubtful 
document  as  a sufficient  authority.  But,  while  it  is  possible  that 
the  mention  of  four  degrees  of  penitents  in  the  last  canon  of 
Gregory  may  have  proceeded  from  a later  hand,  it  is  certain  that 
such  a classification  was  r\ot  only  recognised,  but  alluded  to  as 
something  established  and  well  known,  as  early  as  the  fourth 
century.  ( Concil . Ancyran.  a.  d.  314,  can.  4 — 6,  9 ; Cone.  Nicwn. 
a.  d.  325,  can.  11 — 14;  Cone . Laodic . c.  2,  19,  34,  35.)  And 
in  the  Epistle  of  Basil  the  Great  u ad  Amphilochium,”  which 
contains  other  references  to  the  work  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus, 
the  four  degrees  of  penitents  are  named  in  exact  accordance  with 
the  passage  ascribed  to  Gregory.  On  the  whole,  we  may  suppose 
this  classification  to  have  been  introduced,  at  the  latest,  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  third  century,  or  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth. 

These  four  classes  or  degrees  (stationes)  of  penitents  were  the 
following : — 

1.  IIpocrKkaLovTe ?,  flentes,  i.  e.,  the  mourners  or  weepers, 
who  were  rather  candidates  for  penance,  than  penitents  strictly 
speaking.  Their  station  was  in  the  church  porch,  where  they 
lay  prostrate,  begging  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  as  they  went 
in;  and  desiring  to  be  admitted  to  do  public  penance  in  the 
church.  This  is  what  Tertullian  means  when  he  says,  ( De 
Pcenit . c.  9,)  they  were  used  to  fall  down  at  the  presbyters’  feet, 
and  kneel  to  the  friends  of  God,  and  intreat  all  the  brethren 
to  recommend  their  petitions  and  intercede  with  heaven  for  their 
sin1*. 

2.  ’ A/cpoufievoi , audientes,  i.e.  the  hearers. — When  their 
petition  was  accepted,  they  were  said  to  be  admitted  to  penance, 
that  is,  to  have  liberty  to  pass  through  the  several  stages  of 


13  These  were,  probably,  called  also 
Xtc/xdfovrcr  or  xcc/xaf/xocrot,  liieinautes, 
because  they  remained  in  the  open 
air,  not  being  admitted  within  the 


church.  Some  have  supposed  that  the 
Xeifidfoi'Tcff  were  persons  possessed  by 
evil  spirits;  but  the  former  interpreta- 
tion is  the  more  probable.’ 
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discipline  which  the  church  appointed  for  the  probation  and 
trial  of  such  as  pretended  real  sorrow  for  any  notorious  offence, 
and  the  scandal  given  to  the  church  by  the  commission  of  it. 
This  is  the  true  meaning  of  those  common  phrases,  which  so 
often  occur  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  <c  poenitentiam  dare,” 
and  “ poenitentiam  accipere,”  giving  and  receiving  penance,  that 
is,  granting  or  accepting  the  conditions  of  public  penance  in  the 
church.  These  (hearers)  were  allowed  to  stay  and  hear  the 
Scriptures  read,  and  the  sermon  preached ; but  were  obliged  to 
depart  before  any  of  the  common  prayers  began,  with  the  rest  of 
those,  catechumens  and  others,  who  went  by  the  name  of  hearers 
only.  Their  station  was  in  the  narthex,  or  lowest  part  of  the 
church. 

3.  <T7ro7TL7rTovT€9 , TovvickLvovTes,  substrati  or  genuflectentes, 
i.  e.  the  prostators  or  kneelers . — These  were  allowed  to  stay  in  the 
church  after  the  hearers  were  dismissed,  and  to  hear  the  prayers 
that  were  offered  up,  particularly  for  them,  by  all  the  people,  and 
to  receive  imposition  of  hands  from  the  bishop,  who  also  made  a 
particular  prayer  for  them.  {Gone.  Laodic.  c.  19;  Chrysost. 
Horn.  18  in  2 Cor.;  Horn.  76  in  Matth.;  Const.  Apost.  lib.  viii. 
c.  8,  9.)  The  station  of  this  sort  of  penitents  was  within  the 
nave  or  body  of  the  church,  near  the  ambo  or  reading  desk, 
where  they  received  the  bishop’s  imposition  of  hands  and  bene- 
diction. Some  canons  style  this  order,  the  penitents,  by  way  of 
emphasis,  without  any  other  distinction ; because  they  were  the 
most  noted,  and  the  greatest  number  of  penitential  acts  belonged 
to  them  whilst  they  were  in  this  station. 

4.  SwicrTafievoi,  consistentes,  or  the  bystanders. — These  had 
liberty,  after  the  other  penitents,  energumens  and  others  were 
dismissed,  to  stand  with  the  faithful  at  the  altar,  to  join  in  the 
common  prayers,  and  see  the  oblation  offered;  but  yet  they  might 
neither  make  their  own  oblations,  nor  partake  of  the  eucharist 
with  them.  This  the  Council  of  Nicaea  (can.  11)  calls  communi- 
cating with  the  people  in  prayers  only  without  the  oblation.  (See 
also  Cone.  Ancyr.  c.  4,  5,  8,  16,  25.)  This  communicating  in 
prayers  only  was  but  an  imperfect  sort  of  communion ; in  oppo- 
sition to  which,  when  they  were  admitted  again  to  the  eucharist, 
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they  were  said  iXOeiv  brl  to  riXeiov,  uto  attain  to  perfection 
(From  Bingham's  Antiquities , book  18,  chap.  1.) 

Cave  (Primitive  Christianity,  book  i.  o.  8),  following  Bel- 
larmin  (De  Pamitent.  lib.  i.  c.  22),  speaks  of  a fifth  order 
or  class  of  penitents,  which  Bingham  has  pointed  out  as  a 
mistake ; but  it  appears  not  improbable  that  penitents  may  have 
been  at  first  admitted  to  stay  until  the  end  of  the  prayers  pre- 
ceding the  consecration  and  distribution  of  the  sacred  elements ; 
and  afterwards,  as  a still  further  favour,  allowed  to  be  present 
during  the  whole  of  the  ceremony  (but  without  communicating). 
A fifth  class  may  bo  thus  accounted  for;  but  the  matter  is 
obscure,  and  not  of  much  importance. 

We  must  not  suppose  that  these  gradations  were  always 
strictly  observed  after  their  first  introduction.  Much,  perhaps, 
depended  upon  the  will  of  the  bishop,  from  the  earliest  times ; 
and  afterwards  this  officer  was  expressly  permitted  to  determine 
not  only  the  duration  of  the  term  of  penance,  but  the  manner  in 
which  it  should  be  performed14.  And  here  we  may  discover  the 
foundation  of  a practice  which  subsequently  led  to  enormous 
abuses, — that  of  granting  indulgences . The  so-called  Indulgentia 
Paschalis  has  an  especial  reference  to  the  penitents  and  their 
stations  in  the  early  church. 


IV.  Of  the  duties  and  burdens  imposed  upon  Penitents ; or,  of 
the  different  kinds  and  degrees  of  Penance. — It  must  be  carefully 
remembered,  that  penance  was  throughout  a voluntary  act  on  the 
part  of  those  who  submitted  to  it,  and  by  no  means  compulsory. 
And  so  anxious  was  the  primitive  church  to  preserve  this  volun- 
tary character  of  penance,  that  it  was  held  unlawful  even  to 
exhort  or  invite  any  one  to  submit  to  this  kind  of  discipline.  It 
was  required  that  the  offender  should  seek  it  as  a favour,  and 


14  Tows  6c  iiriaKonovs  €^ov<rlav  c^cii/, 
r6v  Tpdirov  rrjs  iiriOTpofferjS  boKipwrav- 
ras  <j)ikap3p<antvc<r0ai,  fj  7r\*iova 
npoartBivai  XP^V0V'  nP°  irdvroiv  6c  kcu 
6 irpodyvv  fiios,  kui  6 ptrd  ravra , «fc- 


raCf(T0(o’  Kcii  ovt&s  tj  (juXavdpoyjria 
cntperpdaOo).  Cone.  Aneyr.  c.  5.  This 
rule  was  established  also  by  Constitut. 
Carolin.  1.  vii.  c.  2S* 
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should  supplicate  for  admission  among  the  penitents.  But 
although  an  offending  member  was  at  liberty  either  to  return  into 
the  church  by  doing  penance  or  not,  yet  he  was  not  at  liberty  to 
choose  the  course  or  method  of  penance  to  be  undergone,  if  he 
once  determined  to  seek  restoration.  No  one  could  even  take 
his  station  among  the  penitents,  without  haying  received  permis- 
sion upon  application  made  to  the  bishop  or  presbyter.  The  acts 
of  the  first  class  of  penitents  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  a 
formal  and  continual  supplication  of  this  kind. 

The  duties  or  burdens  imposed  upon  penitents  consisted  of 
the  following  particulars : — 

1.  Penitents  of  the  first  three  classes  were  forbidden  to  exer- 
cise the  privilege  of  standing  during  public  prayers.  They  were 
obliged  to  kneel. 

2.  All  were  required  to  express  their  penitential  sorrow  by 
an  open  and  public  confession  of  their  sin.  It  was  not  sufficient 
for  them  to  make  this  confession  once  before  the  bishop  and 
clergy,  but  it  was  to  be  made  before  the  whole  church,  with 
sighs,  tears,  and  other  expressions  of  grief ; and  these  lamenta- 
tions, together  with  entreaties  for  the  prayers  and  intercessions  of 
the  faithful,  were  to  be  frequently  renewed  by  the  penitents  as 
long  as  they  remained  in  the  first  or  lowest  class.  Some  opinion 
of  the  nature  of  these  deprecatory  effusions  may  be  formed  from 
a copy  of  one  preserved  by  Cyprian,  Ep.  46.  Almost  all  the 
canons  relating  to  penance  make  mention  of  tears,  sighs,  and 
lamentations. 

3.  During  the  whole  term  of  penance  all  ornaments  of  dress 
were  to  be  laid  aside ; and  all  expressions  of  joy  or  pleasure  to  be 
abandoned.  We  find,  not  only  from  the  canons  of  councils 
(e.g.,  C<mc . Tolet . i.  c.  2 ; iii.  c.  12 ; Agath.  c.  15),  but  also  from 
early  ecclesiastical  writers,  that  penitents  were  required  literally 
to  wear  sackcloth,  and  to  cover  their  heads  with  ashes19.  This 

15  'dart  toi&tv  avaoTrJvai,  neat  Ivbv  c.  28. — Quis  hoc  crederet,  ut  saccum 
c rdfuvov  admeovy  teal  errrodov  Korcmatrd-  indueret,  ut  errorem  publice  fateretur, 
fitpow  furd  iroXkrjf  airov&fjt,  teal  boKpvnv  et  tola  urbe  spectante  Romans,  ante 
irpooTT€<T€iy.  Euseb.  Hut,  Led.  lib.  v.  diem  paschce  im  Basilica  Laterani 
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practice  was  by  no  means  restricted  in  point  of  time  to  the  Pies 
Ciperuin  (Ash  Wednesday);  although  doubtless  all  penitential 
exercises  were  performed  with  especial  diligence  during  Lent, 
the  end  of  which  season  was  distinguished  by  grants  of  absolu- 
tion. 

4.  Male  penitents  were  required  to  out  off  their  hair  and 
shave  their  beards  in  token  of  sorrow ; and  females  were  eqjoined 
to  appear  with  their  hair  dishevelled,  and  wearing  a peculiar  kind 
of  veil1*. 

5.  During  the  whole  time  of  penance,  the  candidates  were 
required  to  abstain  from  bathing,  feasting,  and  many  corporeal 
pleasures  lawful  at  other  times.  In  the  spirit  of  this  regulation, 
they  were  forbidden  to  marry  during  this  period  of  humiliation 
and  probation.  (Cone.  Arelat.  ii.  c.  21.) 

7.  Besides  the  observance  of  these  prohibitions,  or  regulations 
of  a negative  and  privative  kind,  the  penitents  were  expected  to 
comply  with  certain  positive  demands. 

i.  They  were  obliged  to  be  present,  and  to  perform  their 
parts,  as  far  as  was  permitted,  at  every  religious  assembly  or  act 

staret  in  ordine  poenitentium  ? Hie-  animse  liberantur.  Cvpriak.  De 
mow.  Bp.  80,  EpU.  Fab. — De  ipso  quo-  Lapsis. 

que  hftbitu  atque  vietu  mandat,  sacco  16  Quiounque  ab  epiacopo  pmni ten- 
et cineri  incubare,  corpus  sordibus  ob-  tiam  postulat,  prius  eum  tondeat , aut 
Scurare.  Teetull.  De  Paenit.  c.  9. — in  cinere  et  cilicio  habitum  mutare 
Totem  corpus  incuria  maceretur,  ci-  facial,  et  sic  pmnitentiam  ei  tradat. 
nere  adspersum,  et  opertum  cilicia.  Cone.  Toletan.  iii.  c.  19. — PcenUente* 
Ambros.  ad  Virgin.  Lapsam  c.  8. — si  comas  non  deposuerint,  aut  vestimenta 
Agite  posnitentiam  plenain,  dolentis  ac  ' non  mutarint,  abjiciantur.  Cone.  Agath. 
lamentantis  animi  probate  moestitiam.  ! c.  15. — Araputeutur  orinss,  qui  per 
v • . Orare  importet  impensius,  et  | vanam  gloriam  ocoasionem  luxuries 
rogare,  diem  luctu  transigere,  vigiliis  ; prsestiterunt.  Ambros.  ad  Virg.  Laps. 
noctes  ac  fletibus  ducere,  tempus  omne  c.  8. — It  is  well  known  that  for  a long 
lacrimosis  lomentationibus  occupare* : time  the  tonsure  of  the  clergy  was 
stratss  solo  adkserere,  in  cinere  et  cili-  , opposed,  as  being  contrary  to  the  old 
cio  et  sordibus  volutari,  post  indumen-  ; ecclesiastical  rules  which  expressly 
turn  Christ!  perditum  nullum  jam  voile  prescribed  their  wearing  long  hair  and 
vestitum,  post  dkboli  ctbnm  malls  je-  i beards  (Constii.  Apost.  Hb.  i.  c.  S ; 
junium,  jnstis  operibus  incumbere,  | Epiphan.  H teres.  Lxxx.),and  as  being 
quibus  peccata  purgantur,  eleemosynis  a token  of  servitude  and  penitence, 
frequenter  insistere,  quibus  a morte  1 It  was  gradually  introduced,  however, 

1 by  the  monks. 
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of  worship, — ft  rule  which  neither  the  faithfhl  nor  the  cate- 
chumens were  bound  to  observe.  (Cane.  Carthag.  iv.  c.  82.) 

ii.  A claim  was  made  upon  them  for  especial  attention  to 
works  of  love  and  charity,  particularly  that  of  almsgiving. 

iii.  And  they  were  expected  to  perform  the  office  of  the  para- 
bolatii,  in  visiting  and  relieving  the  sick,  and  burying  the  dead. 
But  perhaps  the  latter  regulation  was  peculiar  to  the  African 
church.  (Cone.  Carthag.  iv.  c.  81.) 

All  these  duties  and  performances  were  sometimes  included 
under  the  general  term  i£og,o\6yr)<ris,  confession,  the  Word  being 
understood  to  signify,  not  only  words,  but  works,  by  which  the 
penitent  may  give  expression  to  his  sorrow  for  sin  and  resolution 
of  amendment. 


V.  Re-admission  of  Penitents  into  the  Church. — In  early  tihies, 
although  penance  and  absolution  were  not  reckoned  among  the 
sacraments,  yet  the  restoration  of  penitents  was  a solemn  and 
public  act  of  the  church,  and  was  conducted  with  a view  to  the 
edification  of  the  whole  body,  as  well  as  to  the  benefit  of  the 
individual  penitents.  It  was  enacted,  that  the  absolution  should 
be  granted  only  by  the  bishop  who  had  pronounced  the  sentence 
of  excommunication,  or  his  successor,  and  this  rule  was  strictly 
enforced  by  several  councils  (Cone.  Illiberit.  c.  58;  Arelat.  i. 
c.  16,  17 ; Nie.  c.  5 ; Sardic.  c.  18) ; afiy  bishop  who  should 
absolve  a penitent  belonging  to  another  diocese  being  liable  to 
severe  censure,  or  even  to  deposition,  for  this  irregular  proceeding. 
(Cone.  Ccesaraug.  c.  5 ; Carthag.  ii.  c.  7.)  And  oti  this  account 
the  names  of  excommunicated  persons  were  published  in  lists 
circulated  among  neighbouring  dioceses.  (Cone.  Toilet.  I.  C.  11 ; 
Theodoret.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  iv.  c.  9;  AuOustin.  contra  Petit. 
lib.  iii.  c.  38.) 

Absolution  was  usually  granted  during  Passion  Week  (hence 
called  hebdomas  indulgentiae),  but  also  at  other  times  appointed 
by  the  bishop,  in  the  church.  This  act  was  performed  during 
divine  service ; and,  for  the  most  part,  immediately  before  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  On  these  occasions,  the  peni- 
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tents,  having  taken  their  station  either  before  the  altar  or  in 
front  of  the  reading-desk  (ambo),  knelt  down  before  the  bishop, 
who  absolved  them  with  imposition  of  hands  and  prayer.  We 
do  not  find  any  form  of  words  appointed  for  the  use  of  the  bishop 
in  this  act  of  absolution,  although  it  is  likely  from  analogy  that 
such  a form  was  provided;  but  as  the  act  was  commonly  desig- 
nated by  the  phrase  dare  pacem , it  is  likely  that  the  prayer  or 
benediction  contained  the  expression  “ Depart  in  peace  ! ” In 
the  case  of  heretics,  the  ceremony  of  unction  was  added;  the 
bishop  anointing  with  the  chrism  the  forehead,  eyes,  nose,  mouthy 
and  ears  of  the  penitent,  and  saying,  “ This  is  the  sign  of  the 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost.”  (Cone.  Laodic.  c.  7 ; Constantin,  i. 
c.  7.)  The  fifty-first  psalm  appears  to  have  formed  part  of  the 
penitential  service.  (Basil.  M.  Ep.  63;  Athanas.  Ep.  ad  Mar- 
cel. de  Interpr.  Psalm.) 

Immediately  after  the  act  of  absolution  the  penitents  were 
admitted  to  partake  of  the  Lord’s  supper ; and  from  that  moment 
they  were  restored  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  faithful.  A clergy- 
man, however,  after  absolution,  was  reckoned  among  the  laity ; 
and  a layman,  under  these  circumstances,  was  incapable  of  enter- 
ing into  holy  orders17. 

A passage  from  the  writings  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  quoted 
by  Bingham,  deserves  particular  attention,  in  connexion  with 
the  subject  of  absolution.  Cyril,  in  expounding  Our  Saviour’s 
words,  John  xx.  23,  “ Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit  they  are  remitted 
unto  them,”  makes  the  following  observations : — 44  Spiritual  men 
remit  or  retain  sins  two  ways:  for  either  they  call  those  to 
baptism  who  are  worthy  of  it  upon  account  of  a good  life  and 
approved  faith;  or  else  they  forbid  and  repel  those  from  the 
divine  gift  who  are  unworthy  of  it.  This  is  one  way  of  remitting 
or  retaining  sins,  as  Paul  delivered  the  Corinthian  over  to  the 
destruction  of  the  flesh,  that  the  spirit  might  be  saved;  and 

17  Ex  jMBmtentibus,  quaxnvis  sit  I tempore  non  prodidit  fuisse  poeniten* 
bonus,  clericus  non  ordinetur.  Si  per  tem.  Cone . Carthag . iv.  6.  68.  Conf. 
ignorantiam  episcopi  factum  fuerit,  * Cone.  Aurelian.  iii.  c.  6 : Agath.  c.  43 ; 
drponatur  a clero,  quia  se  ordinationis  1 Toletan . i.  c.  2. 
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afterwards  received  him,  that  he  might  not  be  swallowed  up  of 
overmuch  sorrow.  The  other  way  is,  when  they  correct  and 
punish  the  children  of  the  church  offending,  and  pardon  them 
again  upon  their  repentance.  Now,  because  the  ministers  of 
Christ  are  in  a great  measure  the  proper  judges  of  men's  qualifi- 
cations both  for  baptism  and  the  eucharist,  therefore  a great 
power  and  authority  was  allowed  them  in  both  these  cases  to 
examine  into  men's  behaviour  and  faith,  and  to  judge  who  were 
fit  and  who  were  not  fit  for  the  reception  of  them ; and  accord- 
ingly to  minister,  or  not  to  minister,  to  them  these  mysteries, 
which  were  the  means  of  conveying  remission  of  sins  to  the 
worthy  receiver ; and  so  they  were  invested  with  a sort  of  abso- 
lute judicial  authority  in  the  external  administration  of  these 
things  with  respect  to  the  outward  communion  of  the  church, 
though  not  with  an  absolute  authority  over  the  conscience  in 
respect  to  God,  who  alone  can  properly  remit  sin  and  absolve  the 
sinner.  So  they  acted  in  a double  capacity  in  these  matters ; as 
judges  in  respect  of  men's  visible  qualifications  for  the  sacraments, 
and  the  proper  time  and  season  of  admitting  them  to  the  partici- 
pation of  them ; having  power  to  shorten  or  prolong  the  time,  as 
they  judged  of  the  negligence  or  proficiency  of  the  petitioning 
parties : but  they  acted  only  as  intercessors  to  God  for  them,  as 
to  anything  pertaining  directly  and  properly  to  the  purification 
of  the  conscience  from  sin,  which  is  not  in  man's  power,  but  only 
in  a ministerial  way,  to  do  those  things  which,  as  means  of  grace, 
may  contribute  towards  obtaining  a proper  absolution  and  remis- 
sion of  sins  from  God,  in  whose  power  only  is  the  absolute  power 
of  forgiving  sins."  (Cyril.  Alex.  lib.  xii.  in  Joan . xx.  23.) 

u All  the  power  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  was  primarily 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  bishop,  and  he  was  the  ordinary 
minister  of  absolution.  But  because  the  necessities  of  the  church 
required  in  many  cases  that  part  of  this  burden  should  devolve 
upon  others,  and  the  bishop  was  not  able  personally  to  discharge 
the  whole  of  it  to  all  that  needed ; therefore  presbyters,  as  his 
proper  assistants,  were  taken  in  to  be  sharers  and  fellow-labourers 
with  him,  They  had  a general  commission  to  grant  the  great 
indulgence  or  absolution  of  baptism,  and  that  of  the  wharisV 
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and  the  word  and  doctriue,  to  all  that  needed : and  though  they 
Mrere  more  restrained  in  the  exercise  of  public  discipline,  and  the 
final  reconciliation  of  public  penitents  by  imposition  of  hands  and 
prayer ; yet  the  intermediate  imposition  of  hands  upon  the  peni- 
tents in  their  daily  exercise  was  often  committed  to  them : and 
by  the  bishop's  leave  they  might  give  the  final  reconciliation  to 
public  penitents,  either  openly  in  the  church,  or  privately  on  a 
sick  bed,  when  necessity  and  the  fear  of  immediate  death  required 
a speedier  absolution.  ( Cone . Carth.  ii.  c.  8,  4*;  iii»  c.  82;  Cone . 
Araueican.  ii  c.  2 ; Cone.  Epaonen . c.  1 6 ; Dionys;  ap.  Et mb. 
lib.  vi.  c.  44.)  And  the  same  commission  or  licence  was  granted 
even  to  deacons.  {Cone.  IUiber.  c.  82;  Cyprian.  Ep . 13,  al.  18; 
14,  al.  19.)  It  is  plain,  also,  that  the  clergy  had  some  chare 
with  the  bishop  in  the  more  public  and  solemn  absolutions; 
because  Cyprian  often  complains  of  some  forward  men  who  were 
desirous  of  having  the  eucharist  granted  them  before  they  had 
received  the  solemn  imposition  of  hands  from  tie  bishop  and  clergy 
to  reconcile  them  to  the  altar.  (Cyprian.  Ep.  10,  al.  15;  11, 
al.  16;  12,  al.  17.)" — (From  Bingham  Antiq.  book  xix.  c.  3.) 


§ 2. — Private  Penance. 

Properly  speaking,  public  penance  is  such  as  relates  to 
notorious  offences,  aud  is  performed  only  before  the  church; 
private  penance  relates  to  sins  confessed  only  to  a priest,  for  which 
satisfaction  is  privately  performed18.  It  is  private  penance,  thus 
closely  connected  with  the  practice  of  auricular  confession,  which 
has  been  exalted  to  the  rank  of  a saorameut  in  the  church  of 
Home. 


19  Publics  ct  private  pceuitentia  in 
eo  potissimum  distinguuntur,  quod 
publics  es  dicitnr,  in  qua  peccatum 
CDuunissum  publicatur,  et  pro  eo  pub- 
lice  coram  ecclesia  peragitur  satisfac- 
tlo  : private  vero  ills,  in  qua  peccatum 
sfeH  detegitur  sacerdoti,  et  sntisfactio 
Qcoulte  so  privatim  injnngitur  paro- 


gen da.  Ex  quo  sequitur,  ut  publics 
peccata  ad  poeuitentiam  publicam,  oc- 
' culta  ad  privatam,  pertineant,  neque 
enim  licet  peccatum  occultum  publi- 
care,  aut  etiam  pro  occulto  pooniten- 
tiam  ita  publicam  imponere,  ut  ex  ea 
peccatum  ipsum  detegatur*  Bei.lar- 
MIV.  De  Pccnit.  lib.  i.  c.  21. 
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No  precedent  or  other  authority  in  favour  of  this  practice  can 
be  found  in  the  New  Testament.  James  v.  16  relates  to  & 
mutiial  confession  of  sins ; and  demands  no  more  confession  of 
the  people  to  a priest,  than  of  a priest  to  the  people.  Roman 
Catholic  Writers,  abandoning  this  passage*  Contend,  however,  that 
auricular  confession  is  founded  Upon  Scripture,  inasmuch  as  it  il 
a natural  and  necessary  accompaniment  of  the  power  of  forgiving 
sins,  which  they  suppose  to  have  been  vested  in  the  apostles. 
(Matt;  xviii.  18;  xvi.  19;  John  xx.  28.)  Such  is  the  position 
maintained  by  the  Council  of  Trent  (Sess.  xiv.  c.  8 — 6) ; the 
unsoundness  of  which  has  been,  however,  abundantly  proved. 

The  more  acute  and  judicious  controversialists  on  the  Romish 
side  betake  themselves  to  the  authority  of  the  fathers  in  tills 
matter;  claiming  Irenseus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  Ter* 
tullian,  and  others,  as  bearing  witness  to  the  existence  of  private 
eonfession  in  their  days.  But  it  is  found,  upon  examination,  that 
the  i%opo\6yf)<n*,  or  confessio,  to  whieh  they  allude,  is  quite 
another  thing, — such,  in  fact,  as  has  been  already  described ; a 
point  which  is  fully  conceded  by  a celebrated  Roman  Catholic 
antiquarian,  Gabriel  Albaspinseus.  ( Obsertat . Eccl.  lib.  ii.  o.  26.) 
The  truth  is,  that  the  ancient  writers  speak  of  if*ofjt,o\6yr)ai*  only 
in  the  sense  of  confession  of  sin  to  Almighty  God,  or  as  denoting 
public  penance;  the  whole  exercise,  in  the  latter  case,  being 
denominated  from  its  introductory  part.  Concerning  the  former 
kind  of  confession,  the  fathers  teach  expressly  that  it  is  to  be 
made  only  to  God,  and  hot  by  any  means  to  maxi,  whether  the 
whole  church  or  individual  ministers.  (Basil.  M.  in  Ps.  xxxvii. 
8 ; Chrysostom.  Bom . 81  in  Ep . ad  Hebr.)  It  is  wholly  un- 
connected with  anything  in  the  shape  of  satisfaction  or  penalty ; 
its  only  necessary  accompaniment  being  repentance  or  contrition, 
with  purpose  of  amendment.  The  other  kind  of  confession 
related,  as  has  been  already  explained,  to  those  opeh  or  notorious 
offences,  on  account  of  which  a member  of  the  church  had  been  ex- 
cluded from  her  communion ; and  it  was  required  as  a preparatory 
step  in  order  to  a restoration  to  ecclesiastical  privileges.  An<( 
together  with  this,  we  may  rank  the  public  confession  of  previous 
sins  which  was  required  m one  of  the  preliminaries  of  baptism  | 
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allusion  to  which  is  made  by  some  of  the  earliest  ecclesiastical 
writers10. 

Daring  the  Decian  persecution,- the  number  of  penitents 
being  very  large,  the  bishop  deemed  it  expedient  to  appoint 
certain  presbyters  to  the  especial  office  of  receiving  their  confes- 
sions preparatory  to  public  penance;  it  having  been  already 
recommended,  as  a wholesome  practice,  that  personB  suffering 
under  any  perplexities  of  mind  or  troubles  of  conscience,  should 
have  recourse  to  some  wise  and  skilful  pastor  for  their  guidance 
and  satisfaction10.  The  establishment  of  this  office  of  peniten- 
tiary presbyters  is  related  by  Socrates,  Hist.  Ecd . lib.  v.  c.  19, 
and  Sozomen,  Hist.  Eeol.  vii.  16;  from  whom  we  learn  also 
that  it  was  never  admitted  by  the  Novatians;  that  it  was 
abolished  at  Constantinople,  by  Nectarius  the  bishop,  in  the 
reign  of  Theodosius;  and  that  this  example  was  followed  by 
almost  all  the  bishops  of  the  east,  in  whose  churches  the  office 
was  accordingly  discontinued ; but  that  it  continued  in  use  in 
the  western  churches,  and  chiefly  at  Rome,  to  prepare  men  for 
the  public  penance  of  the  church.  The  appointment  of  these 
penitentiary  priests  may  be  regarded  as  having  led  the  way  to 
the  institution  of  confessors,  in  the  modern  acceptation  of  the 


10  Uapb  rov  ©cou  rmw  nporjpaprr)- 
pcruv  (kf>€<riv  Mdoicorrai,  vpvv  ovvcv- 
XOfiiwr.  Just ik.  M.  Apol.  iL — Tovro 
cffciyo  ndkai  t6  ourrjpiov  Xovrpov  fa  b 
ccvcto  rot*  ptrayuHKntowrur.  Id*  Dial, 
cum  Tryph. — Ingressuros  baptismum 
orationibus  crebris,  jejuniis  et  genicu- 
lationibus,et  pervigiiiis,  orare  convenit, 
et  cum  confessions  omnium  retro  delic- 
torum,  ut  exponat  etiam  baptismum 
Joannis.  Teetull.  de  Baptism,  c.  23. 

m u Thus  Clemens  Romanus,  or  the 
author  under  his  name,  bids  every  one, 
into  whose  heart  either  envy  or  infi- 
delity, or  any  such  crime,  has  slily 
crept,  not  to  be  ashamed,  if  he  has  any 
care  of  his  soul,  to  confess  his  sins  to 
the  bishop  or  minister  presiding  over 
him,  that  by  the  word  of  God  and  his 
laving  count©!  he  may  be  healed* 


(Clem.  Ep.  1 ad  Jacob.)  And  so 
Maldonat  owns  {De  Confess,  cap.  2,  p. 
40,  t.  3)  this  has  no  relation  to  sacra- 
mental confession.  The  same  advice 
is  given  by  Origen,  Gregory  Nyssen, 
and  St.  Basil,  upon  the  like  occasion, 
to  confess  their  sins  to  the  priest,  who 
by  his  compassion  and  skilfulness  was 
able  to  help  their  infirmities,  and  at 
once  to  take  care  both  of  their  credit 
and  cure.  Origen  gives  another  reason 
for  confessing  private  sins  to  the  priest, 
because  he  was  best  able  to  judge, 
whether  it  were  proper  for  such  sins 
to  admit  men  to  do  public  penance  in 
the  church,  which  in  those  days  was 
no  unusual  practice.  (Geeo.  Nyss. 
De  Prnnit. ; Basil.  Regul.  Brev.  Resp. 
229  { Oaio.  Horn.  2 m Ps.  87*)”  Bing* 
ham  4ntty  b,  xviii.  c.  3,  $ 7,  & 
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term.  But  these  officers  were  by  no  means  identical,  and  ought 
not  to  be  confounded  with  each  other.  The  office  of  the  peni- 
tentiary priests  “ was  not  to  receive  private  confessions  in  pre- 
judice to  the  public  discipline;  much  less  to  grant  absolution 
privately  upon  bare  confession  before  any  penance  was  performed; 
which  was  a practice  altogether  unknown  to  the  ancient  church ; 
— but  it  was  to  facilitate  and  promote  the  exercise  of  public  dis- 
cipline, by  acquainting  men  what  sins  the  laws  of  the  church 
required  to  be  expiated  by  public  penance,  and  how  they  were 
to  behave  themselves  in  the  performance  of  it;  and  only  to 
appoint  private  penance  for  such  private  crimes  as  were  not 
proper  to  be  brought  upon  the  public  stage,  either  for  fear  of 
doing  harm  to  the  penitent  himself,  or  giving  scandal  to  the 
church”  (Bingham,  Antiq.  book  xviii.  c.  3,  § 11).  The  confes- 
sion of  sins  was  indeed  private ; but  it  was  destined  to  be  made 
public  in  order  to  the  performance  of  penance.  The  private  or 
auricular  confession  of  later  centuries  is  quite  different  from  the 
confession  made  to  those  penitentiary  presbyters.  Confession 
was  not  made  to  them,  with  a view  of  obtaining  forgiveness  from 
God ; but  in  order  to  procure  restoration  to  the  former  privileges 
of  the  offended  church.  It  was  considered  indeed  useful  and 
necessary  to  seek  for  both  kinds  of  forgiveness  at  the  same  time; 
but  no  Christian  minister  claimed  the  power  of  pronouncing 
pardon  in  the  name  of  God.  (See  Schrokck,  Kirchensgeschichte 
iv.  318—321.) 

The  regular  establishment  of  the  system  of  private  confession 
and  absolution  is  usually  ascribed  to  Leo  the  Great*1,  who  repre- 


11  Illam  contra  apostolicam  regulam 
prsesumptionem,  quam  nuper  agnovi  a 
qnibnsdam  illicita  usurpation®  com- 
mits, modis  omnibus  constituo  submo- 
veri.  De  poenitentia  scilicet,  quae  a 
fidelibus  postulatur,  ne  do  singulorum 
peccatorum  genere  libello  scripta  pro- 
fessio  publico  recitetur : cum  reatus 
conscientiarum  sufficiat,  soils  sacerdo- 
tibus  indicari  confession®  secrets. 
Quam  vis  eqim  plemtudo  fidei  videatur 
peso  l&ud&bihs  qum  propter  tiraorem 


Dei  apnd  homines  erubescere  non 
veretur ; tamen,  quia  non  omnium  liu- 
jusmodi  sunt  peccata,  ut  ea,  qui  pceni- 
tentiam  poscunt,  non  timeout  pub- 
licare,  removeatur  tarn  improbability 
consuetude,  ne  multi  a poonitentim 
remediis  arceantur,  dum  aut  erube- 
scunt)  aut  metuunt  inimicis  suis  sua 
facta  reserari,  quibus  possint  legum 
constitutione  percelli.  Sufficit  enim 
ilia  confessio,  quce  primum  Deo  offer* 
torr  turn  ptiam  werdoti,  qui  pro 
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sented  not  merely  any  particular  penitentiary  priests*  but  every 
priest,  ae  possessing  the  power  and  authority  to  receive  con- 
fession* to  act  as  an  intercessor  with  God  on  behalf  of  the 
penitent,  and  to  declare  forgiveness  of  sins  in  the  name  of  God. 
But  even  the  system  introduced  by  this  pontiff  differed  from 
that  which  has  prevailed  since  the  thirteenth  century  iii  the 
Roman  church,  inasmuch  as  the  confession  of  sins  was  left  to 
every  one's  own  conscience,  and  penance  was  still  regarded  as  ah 
entirely  voluntary  act,  which  no  one  could  be  compelled  to 
perform ; nor  was  the  priest  supposed  to  possess  in  himself  any 
(delegated)  power  of  forgiving  sins.  And  subsequently  to  the 
age  of  Leo,  it  was  considered  as  a matter  quite  at  the  option  of 
an  offender  either  to  confess  his  sins  to  a priest,  or  to  God 
alone  *\ 


§ 3. — Absolution. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the  original  signification  of 
A<f>€<rts , Absolution , in  the  early  church,  was  nothing  more  or 


delictis  pcenitentium  precator  accedit. 
Tone  enim  demum  plures  ad  poeniten- 
tiam  poterunt  provocari,  si  populi 
auribus  non  publicetur  conscientia  con- 
fitentis.  Leon  is  M.  Epist.  168,  c.  2 
ed.  Bal.  ( Ep.  136  ed.  Quern.) 

**  Quidam  Deo  solummodo  confiteri 
debere  dicunt  peccata ; quidam  vero 
sacerdotibus  confitenda  esse  perccn- 
sent : quod  utrumque  non  sine  magno 
fructu  intra  sanctam  fit  ecclesiam.  Ita 
duntaxat  et  Deo,  qui  remissor  est  pec- 
catorum,  confiteamur  peocata  nostra, 
et  cum  David  dicamus  Delictum  meum 
cognitum  tibi  fed  (Ps.  xxxii.  9).  Et 
secundum  institutionem  apoStoli  confi- 
teamur alterutrum  peccata  nostra,  et 
oremus  pro  invicem,  ut  Salvemur  (Ja- 
cob. v.  16).  Confessio  itaque,  qum 
Deo  fit,  purgat  peccata ; ea  vero,  quae 
sacerdoti  fit,  docet,  qualiter  ipsa  pur- 
gentur  peccata.  Dens  namque  salutis 
et  sanitatis  auctor  et  lai^gitor,  pie- 
rumque  hanc  prsebet  sum  potential 


invisibili  administrations,  pleruriiqiie 
medioorum  operation©.  Cone.  Cabtiotu 
a.  d.  813,  c.  33. — The  celebrated  scho- 
lastic writers,  Abelard  ( Ethica , c.  25), 
Gratian  (Tract,  de  Pctnxtent.  p.  2,  c. 
33),  and  Peter  Lombard  (Sen/,  iv.  dis- 
tinct. 17),  handle  this  point  very  freely. 
The  latter  proposes  three  question^ 
with  reference  to  it ; — “ Primo  qua?ri- 
tur,  utrum  absque  satisfaction©  et  oris 
confessions  per  solam  cordis  contriti- 
onem  peccatum  alicui  dimittatur  ? 
Secundum,  an  aliquando  sufficiat  con- 
fiteri Deo  sine  sacerdote  f Tertio,  an 
Laico  fideli  facta  valeat  confessio ! In 
his  enim  etiam  docti  diversa  sen  tire 
inveniuntur,  quia  super  his  varia  ac 
pene  adversa  tradidisse  videntnr  doc- 
tores.” — Lombard  himself  decides  the 
question  thus,  “ Oportere  Deo  primum, 
et  deinde  sacerdoti  offerri  confessi- 
onem,  nec  aliter  posse  perveniri  ad 
ingresstmt  Paradisi,  nisi  adsit  fhcul- 
tas” 
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less  than  reoonciliation  with  the  ehuroh  and  restoration  to  it* 
communion ; without  any  reference  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins  on 
the  part  of  Almighty  God.  The  early  writers  insist  much  Upon 
the  truth  that  God  alone  can  forgive  sins  (Tertull.  ad*.  Marti. 
lib.  iv.  c.  10 ; Cyprian.  De  Lapeit ; Ep.  3,  83*  50*  75  ; Irrn. 
adv.  Hasret.  lib.  v.  c.  17 ; Athanas.  Grat.  3,  tiontr.  Aria n. ; 
Basil,  M.  contf.  Eunom.  lib.  v;  Ciirysost.  Horn.  29*  in  Matth.  { 
Am  Bros.  De  Spirit . S.  lib.  iii.  c.  19)  \ and,  what  is  more  to  the 
point,  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  no  writer  belonging  to  the 
first  three  centuries  of  the  Christian  church  makes  mention  of 
power  or  authority*  on  the  part  of  a priest,  to  forgive  sins  in 
the  place  of  God.  After  the  fourth  century,  as  the  practice  of 
private  penance  prevailed,  the  doctrine  of  the  conveyance  of  the 
divine  forgiveness  through  the  church,  or  by  the  ministration  of 
men,  began  to  gain  ground”.  After  the  twelfth  century,  absolu- 
tion was  exalted  to  the  rank  of  a sacrament,  which  was  supposed 
to  be  administered  by  the  priests  with  a power  delegated  imme- 
diately from  God ; and  hence  the  council  of  Trent  represented 
the  power  of  the  keys  as  belonging  to  bishops  and  priests14,  but 


83  Nec  eoe  audiamus,  qui  negant, 
ecclesiam  Dei  omnia  peccata  posse 
dimittere.  Itaque  miseri  dura  in  Petro 
Petram  non  intelligunt,  et  nolunt  cre- 
dere, datas  ecclesise  claves  regni  coelo- 
rum,  ipsi  eas  de  manibus  amlsernnt. 
Augustin,  de  A§one  Chr.  c.  11. — 
Multiplex  misericordia  Dei  ita  lapsibns 
Subvenit  human  is,  ut  non  solum  per 
baptism!  gratiam,  sed  etiam  poenitentim 
Wedicinam,  spes  vitee  roparetnr  aster- 
nae,  ut  qui  regenerations  dona  violas- 
sent  proprlo  se  judicio  condemnantes 
ad  remiseionem  criminum  pervenirent : 
sic  divinae  bonitatis  prosidiis  ordioatis, 
ut  indulgeutfa  Dei  nisi  supplicati- 
onibus  saeerdotum  nequeat  obtineri. 
Mediator  enim  Dei  et  hominum  homo 
Jesus  Christus  hanc  Prsepoeitis  Ec- 
clesiae  tradidit  potestatem,  ut  et  oonfi- 
tentibus  actionem  poenitentice  darent, 
et  eosdem  salubri  satisfactions  purgatos 
ad  communionem  sacramentorum  per 


januam  reconciliation!*  admitterent 
Leo.  M.  Ep.  59  (ed.  Baiter. ; Ep.  46  ed. 
Queen.) 

84  Circa  ministrum  hujus  sacramenti 
declarat  sancta  synodus,  falsas  esse  et 
a veritate  evangelii  penitus  alicnas 
doctrines  omnes,  qum  ad  alios  quosvis 
homines,  prroter  episcopos  et  sacerdo- 
tes,  clavium  minis terium  pernicioee 
extendunt  . . Quamvis  autem  ab- 
solutio  sacerdotis  alieni  beneficii  sit 
dispensatio,  tamen  non  est  solum 
nudum  ministerium,  vel  annuntiandi 
evangelii,  vel  declarandi  remissa  esse 
peccata;  sed  instar  actus  judicialis, 
quo  ab  ipso,  velut  a judice,  sententia 
pronuntiatur.  Cone.  Trident.  Sess.  xiv. 
c.  6.  . . 8i  quis  dixerit,  absolutionem 
sacerdotis  non  esse  actum  judicialem, 
sed  nudum  ministerium  pronuntiandi 
et  declarandi  remissa  esse  peccata  con- 
fitenti : modo  tantum  credat  se  esse  ab- 
solutum ; aut  sacerdos  non  Serio,  sed  Jocq 
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to  them  alone;  bat  with  certain  reservations  in  favour  of  the 
episcopal  authority*4. 

The  earliest  forms  of  absolution  on  record  are  in  the  strain 
pf  supplication  or  deprecation.  “ In  the  Apostolical  Constitutions 
there  is  an  order  for  the  reconciling  of  penitents,  that  the  bishop 
shall  receive  them  into  communion  with  imposition  of  hands, 
and  the  prayers  of  the  whole  church  for  them.  The  form  of  this 
prayer  is  in  the  end  of  the  liturgy  ascribed  to  St.  James,  under 
the  title  of  Evxv  tov  iXoapov,  The  prayer  of  propitiation,  which 
is  directed  to  Christ  in  these  words,  ‘O  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  son 
of  the  living  God,  thou  Shepherd  and  Lamb,  that  takest  away 
the  sins  of  the  world,  that  forgavest  the  debt  to  the  two  debtors, 
and  grantedst  remission  of  sins  to  the  sinful  woman,  and  gavest 
to  the  sick  of  the  palsy  both  a cure  and  pardon  of  sins ; remit, 
blot  out,  and  pardon  our  sins,  both  voluntary  and  involuntary, 
whatever  we  have  done  willingly  or  unwillingly  by  transgression, 
and  disobedience,  which  thy  Spirit  knoweth  better  than  ourselves. 
And  whereinsoever  thy  servants  have  erred  from  thy  command- 
ments in  word  or  deed,  as  men  carrying  flesh  about  them,  and 
living  in  the  world,  or  seduced  by  the  instigation  of  Satan ; or 
whatever  curse  and  peculiar  anathema  they  are  fallen  under,  I 
pray,  and  beseech  thy  ineffable  goodness  to  absolve  them  with 


abeolvat ; aut  dixerit  non  requiri  confes- 
sionem  confitentis,  ut  sacerdos  eura  ab- 
solvere  possit,  anathema  sit.  Ibid.  can.  9. 

,J  Quoniam  igitur  natura  et  ratio 
judicii  illud  exposcit,  ut  sententia  in 
subditos  duntaxat  feratur,  persuasum 
semper  in  Ecclesia  Dei  fuit,  et  verissi- 
mum  esse  Synodus  heec  confirm  at, 
nullius  moment!  absolutionem  earn 
esse  debere,  quam  sacerdos  in  eum 
profert,  in  quern  ordinariam  aut  sub- 
delegatam  non  habet  jurisdictionem. 
Magnopere  vero  ad  Christiani  populi 
disciplinam  pertinere  8.  8.  Patribus 
nostris  visum  est,  ut  atrociora  quadam 
et  graviora  orimina  non  a quibusvis,  sed 
a tummis  dunUucat  mcerdotibu s absolve* 
rsntur , Unde  merito  Ponttfots  Maxim*, 


pro  suprema  po  testate  sibi  in  Eoclesia 
uni  versa  tradita,  cpusas  aliquas  crimi- 
num  graviores  buo  potuerunt  peculiari 
judicio  reservare.  Neque  dubitandum 
est,  quando  omnia,  qu®  a Deo  sunt, 
ordinata  sunt,  quia  hoc  idem  Episoopis 
omnibus  in  sua  cuique  Dicecesi,  in  mdi- 
ficationem  tamen,  non  in  destructionem, 
liceat,  pro  illis  in  subdito  tradita  supra 
reliquos  inferiores  sacerdotes,  auctori* 
tate,  preesertim  quoad  ilia,  quibus  ex* 
communicationis  censura  annexa  est. 
Cone . Trident.  Sess.  14,  c.  7- — It  is 
afterwards  ordained  “ ut  nulla  sit  re* 
servatio  in  articulo  mortis  i utque  ideo 
omnes  sacerdotes  quoslibet  pcenitentes 
a quibusvis  peccatis  et  oensuris  ab* 
solvere  possu^t.” " 
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thy  word,  and  remit  their  curse  and  anathema  according  to  thy 
mercy.  O Lord  and  Master,  hear  my  prayer  for  thy  servants ; 
thou  that  forgettest  injuries,  overlook  all  their  failings,  pardon 
their  offences  both  voluntary  and  involuntary,  and  deliver  them 
from  eternal  punishment.  For  thou  art  he  that  hast  commanded 
us  saying,  4 Whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound 
in  heaven ; and  whatsoever  ye  shall  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed 
in  heaven because  thou  art  our  God,  the  God  that  canst  have 
mercy,  and  save  and  forgive  sins ; and  to  thee,  with  the  eternal 
Father  and  the  quickening  Spirit,  belongs  glory  now  and  for 
ever,  world  without  end.  Amen.  The  same  form  was  used  for 
many  ages  in  the  Latin  church  also.  In  an  old  Latin  missal, 
published  by  Illyricus  and  Cardinal  Bona,  the  absolution,  under 
the  title  of  Indulgentxa , runs  in  this  form: — 4 He  that  forgave 
the  sinful  woman  all  her  sins  for  which  she  shed  tears,  and 
opened  the  gate  of  Paradise  to  the  thief  upon  a single  confession, 
make  you  partakers  of  his  redemption,  and  absolve  you  from  all 
the  bond  of  your  sins,  and  heal  those  infirm  members  by  the 
medicine  of  his  mercy,  and  restore  them  to  the  body  of  his  holy 
church  by  his  grace,  and  keep  them  whole  and  sound  for  ever.1 11 
(Bingham,  Antiq.  book  xix.  ch.  2,  § 4.)  The  indicative  or  im- 
perative form,  i.  e.  I absolve  thee,  did  not  come  into  use  until  the 
twelfth  century,  after  which  period  it  was  generally  adopted. 
Thomas  Aquinas  was  the  first  writer  who  attributed  to  priests 
the  power  of  actually  conferring  remission  of  sins,  or  conveying 
officially  a notification  of  such  remission,  which  power  he  in- 
ferred from  the  nature  of  absolution.  The  use  of  the  indicative 
form  was  established  by  the  Council  of  Trent.  It  usually  runs 
thus: — 44Ego  te  absolvo  ab  omnibus  peccatis  tuis,  in  nomine 
Patris,  Filii,  et  Spiritus  Sancti.  Amen.11  i.e.  I absolve  thee  from 
all  thy  sins , in  the  name  of  the  Father , and  of  the  Son , and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost . Amen.  It  deserves  to  be  remembered,  that  some 
members  of  the  Council  of  Trent  proposed  to  appoint  a merely 
declarative  form  of  absolution  in  preference  to  the  indicative  or 
imperative ; but  the  majority  of  votes  decided  in  favour  of  the 
latter. 

The  fathers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  strictly  enjoined 
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*11  spiritual  persons  to  observe  profound  secrecy  with  respect  to 
sins  or  crimes  which  were  penitentially  confessed  to  them**. 


* Adolterio  pollutes  mulieres  et 
eonf  tentes  ob  pietatem,  Tel  quomodo- 
cvusqoe  convicteu,  publicare  patres  nos- 
tri  prohibuerunt,  ue  convictis  mortis 
causam  prceberent.  Basil.  M.  Ep. 
Canon,  o.  34. — Causas  criminum,  quas 
iUi  confitebantur,  nulli  nisi  Domino, 
apud  quern  intercedebat,  loquebatur, 
bonum  relinquens  exemplum  posteris 
saoeidotibus,  nt  intercessores  apod 
Deum  «int  magis  quam  accusatores 
apud  homines.  Paulin,  in  vit.  Am- 
trooii, — Caveat  autem  omnino  sacerdos 


ne  verbo  aut  signo,  ant  alio  quovis 
modo  aliquatenos  prodeat  peooatorem  j 
sed  si  prudentiori  oonsilio  indiguerit, 
illud  absque  ulla  expressione  personas 
caute  requirat : quoniam  qui  pecc&tum 
in  pcenitentiali  judicio  sibi  detectum 
prasumserit  revelare,  non  solum  a 
sacerdotalis  officio  deponendum  decer- 
nimus,  verum  etiam  ad  agendam  per- 
petuam  pcenitentiam  in  arctum  mo- 
nasterium  detrudendum.  Decest.  In- 
nocent. III. 
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BOOK  V. 

OF  SACRED  SEASONS. 

CHAPTER  I. 

OF  FESTIVALS. 

§ 1. — Origin  op  Christian  Festivals. 

Our  Lord  and  his  apostles  observed  the  Jewish  festivals.  The 
former,  who  fulfilled  the  whole  law  of  Moses,  appears  from  the 
Gospels  to  have  regularly  attended  the  feasts  which  were  observed 
by  the  Jews  in  his  time.  On  the  Sabbath,  he  repaired  to  the 
synagogues,  testifying  by  his  presence  his  approbation  of  those 
places  of  worship,  and  taking  the  opportunity  which  they  afforded 
of  speaking  to  the  assembled  people.  When  charged  with  a 
violation  of  the  Sabbath  (e.g.  Luke  xiii.  11  seq.;  xiv.  1 seq.), 
he  defended  his  conduct  by  reference  to  the  precepts  or  examples 
of  the  Old  Testament.  He  went  regularly  every  year  to  the 
feast  of  the  passover  at  Jerusalem;  and  in  the  last  year  of  his 
ministry,  at  least,  he  attended  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  and  that 
of  the  dedication.  But  our  Saviour  left  no  precept  appointing 
any  seasons  or  days  of  religious  observance  by  his  disciples  in 
after  times.  (See  Appendix  D.) 

After  the  ascension  of  Christ,  and  especially  after  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  the  apostles  and  other 
disciples  formed  a society  or  fraternity  at  Jerusalem ; but  yet  so 
that  they  adhered  to  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  institutions  of 
their  countrymen.  As  long  as  they  were  permitted  to  do  so  by 
the  sanhedrim,  they  went  at  certain  times  to  the  temple,  especi- 
ally on  the  greater  festivals;  and  thus  the  Jewish  divisions  of 
time  were  introduced  into  the  Christian  church  at  its  very 
foundation.  But  it  was  the  office  of  the  apostle  Paul  to  admonish 
the  infant  church  that  an  adherence  to  Jewish  times  and  seasons 
was  not  an  essential  part  of  the  Christian  religion ; and  he  resisted 
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all  attempts  to  impose  the  yoke  of  Mosaic  ceremonies  and  obser- 
vances upon  the  Oentile  converts.  (Col.  ii.  16 ; Gal.  iv.  9;  Rom. 
xiv.  5.)  By  the  efforts  of  the  same  apostle,  the  practice  of  the 
Jews  with  regard  to  the  strict  observance  of  particular  days  was 
distinguished  from  the  genius  of  Christianity ; but  not  entirely 
suppressed.  Acting  under  his  high  commission,  and  by  the 
guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  truth  and  liberty,  St.  Paul  removed 
from  the  church  the  oppressive  and  useless  burden  of  the  cele- 
bration of  Jewish  festivals, — turned  to  the  account  of  practical 
religion  the  sacred  days  which  were  retained  (see  1 Cor.  v.  6 
seq.), — sanctioned  the  consecration  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  in 
the  room  of  the  seventh  (Acts  xxii.;  X Cor.  xvi.  2), — and 
approved,  if  he  did  not  establish,  the  celebration  of  a sacred 
feast,  and  the  use  of  unleavened  bread,  at  the  season  of  the 
Jewish  passover.  (See  1 Cor.  v.  6 seq.)  We  do  not  find  that 
the  apostle  gave  any  direction  to  Christians  respecting  the  ob- 
servance of  festivals  beyond  those  which  have  now  been  men- 
tioned. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  greater  number  of  festivals  in  the 
primitive  church  were  established  according  to  the  analogy  of 
Jewish  observances  previously  existing.  This  is  the  case  as 
regards,  for  instance,  the  weekly  Sabbath,  and  the  festivals  of 
Easter  and  Whitsuntide.  Others,  of  later  introduction,  are  to 
be  traced  to  peculiar  events  and  circumstances, — such  as  the 
respect  paid  to  martyrs,  portions  of  heathen  worship,  and 
practices  of  various  sects  or  parties,  as  will  appear  from  the 
history  of  particular  festivals.  The  leading  idea  on  which  the 
celebration  of  festivals  was  founded  in  the  Christian  church  is 
the  following : — that  the  object  of  such  festivals  is  to  commemo- 
rate the  personal  history  of  our  Lord,  and  the  chief  blessings  of 
the  Gospel, — to  excite  men  to  gratitude  to  the  giver  of  all  good 
gifts,  and  to  encourage  the  practice  of  Christian  virtue.  It  is  a 
favourite  position  of  early  ecclesiastical  writers,  that  in  the  course 
of  the  festivals  observed  by  the  church,  all  the  benefits  of  Christ- 
ianity are  set  forth,  and  the  whole  of  the  sacred  history  is  exhi- 
bited in  regular  connexion.  According  to  Eusebius,  the  three 
high  festivals  embody  the  three  leading  principles  of  the  Christian 
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religion*  and  wert  arranged  with  a view  to  the  recognition  ahd 
worship  of  the  Sacred  Trinity  in  Unity.  (See  Grboor.  Nvss. 
OUetr.  19}  Ephrasm.  Syr.  Serm.  de  diebns  festii;  Synesius  Serm . 
in  P$.  46}  ChrysObt.  Horn. pmmim ; Epiph.  Orat.  4e  Ammp.) 

§ 2. — Celebration  of  Festivals  in  the  Ancient  Church. 

The  following  may  be  regarded  m the  chief  peculiarities  of 
Christian  festivals  daring  the  first  four  centuries: — 1.  All  such 
festivals  Wert  holidays,  that  is,  days  on  which  all  public  and 
judicial  business  was  Suspended,  and  all  games  or  amusements 
which  interfered  with  devotion  were  prohibited.  Works  of 
necessity  and  charity,  however*  were  not  only  excepted  and  per- 
mitted, but  enjoined.  2.  Attendance  on  public  worship  was  a 
duty  prescribed  to  all  Christians.  3.  Places  of  worship,  and  the 
private  houses  of  Christians,  were  adorned  in  an  especial  manner. 
4.  The  Christians  were  expected  to  appear  in  their  best  dress,  or 
at  least  with  peculiar  cleanliness  and  neatness  of  apparel.  5.  All 
foisting  was  forbidden.  6.  Agapse  (love-feasts)  were  celebrated 
early  in  the  morning ; and  afterwards  the  richer  members  of  the 
church  used  to  entertain  the  poor,  and  to  distribute  alms.  7. 
Public  prayers  were  said  in  a standing,  instead  of  kneeling,  pos- 
ture. It  is  evident  that  these  regulations  tended  to  piety  and 
cheerfulness ; but  not,  like  the  heathen  observances,  to  revelry 
and  vice. 

In  the  first  centuries  of  Christianity,  the  church  was  free  from 
any  superstitious  opinions  respecting  the  value  or  necessity  of  its 
festivals.  A remarkable  passage  from  the  historian  Socrates  has 
been  pointed  out,  as  expressive  of  truly  just  and  enlightened 
sentiments  oh  this  subject.  “ Never,”  says  he,  “ did  the  apostle 
(St;  Paul)  or  the  evangelists  lay  a yoke  of  bondage  upon  the 
disciples,  but  left  the  celebration  of  the  passover  and  other  festi- 
vals to  the  discretion  of  those  who  thought  that  they  could 
derive  atty  benefit  from  the  observance.  For  our  Saviour  and  his 
apostles  neither  commanded  this  by  any  law,  nor  enjoined  the 
performance  by  the  sanctions  of  a threatened  penalty  or  curse. 
It  was  the  design  of  the  apostles  not  to  make  laws  concerning 
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festivals,  but  to  promote  piety  and  a good  life.”  Socrat.  Hist. 
Eccl.  v.  22.  See  also  Niceph.  Hist.  Ecd.  xii.  32.  And  many  of 
the  fathers  expressly  mention,  as  one  excellence  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  one  point  of  its  superiority  over  the  J ewish  and 
heathen  systems,  that  it  does  not  regard  one  day  as  more  holy 
than  another,  but  teaches  us  to  regard  every  day  as  a Sabbath,  a 
day  of  rest  or  repose,  and  the  Lord’s  day,  to  be  employed  to  the 
honour  of  God.  They  say  that  especial  festivals  and  solemnities 
were  appointed  chiefly  as  aids  and  encouragements  to  weak 
believers.  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom . v.  7 ; Orig.  Contr.  Cels.  viii.  21, 
23;  Hieron.  Comm . in  Gal.;  Aug.  Ep . 118,  ad  Januarium.) 

§ 3. — Multiplication  of  Festivals. 

In  the  earliest  records  of  the  Christian  church,  down  to  the  fourth 
century,  we  find  mention  of  only  the  following  festivals : — the 
Lord’s  day,  Good  Friday,  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  the  commemora- 
tions of  certain  martyrs  (not  exactly  defined),  and,  last  of  all, 
Christmas.  But  after  that  period  festivals  were  so  greatly  multi- 
plied in  the  church,  that  later  times  bear  no  resemblance,  in  this 
respect,  to  the  first  four  centuries.  Many  causes  contributed  to 
this  multiplication  of  festivals ; among  which  may  be  reckoned 
as  the  chief, — 

1.  The  commemorations  of  martyrs  and  confessors  already 
introduced ; which  led  to  the  establishment  of  numerous  festivals 
in  honour  of  saints,  and  to  the  superstitious  use  of  relics,  invoca- 
tions, pilgrimages,  and  the  like. 

2.  The  errors  of  some  sects  respecting  existing  festivals ; to 
correct  which  the  catholic  church  introduced  new  observances. 

3.  Several  laws  of  Constantine,  relating  to  the  celebration  of 
Easter,  the  religious  observance  of  Friday  in  every  week,  and  the 
feasts  of  martyrs. 

4.  The  celebration  of  Christmas,  which  was  introduced  in  the 
fourth  century,  led  the  way  to  the  establishment  of  other  festivals 
in  connexion  with  itself,  such  as  those  in  honour  of  the  Virgin 
Mary. 

5.  The  propensity  of  many  Christians  to  partake  iu  the 
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celebration  of  heathen  festivals,  and  in  Jewish  observances,  had 
become  a serious  evil  in  the  church  during  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries.  In  Homilies  and  decrees  of  councils,  of  that  date,  we 
find  earnest  protests  against  the  amalgamation  of  Christian 
worship  with  J ewish  and  heathen  rites,  and  a description  of  the 
dangers  which  threatened  Christianity  from  this  practice,  which 
had  begun  to  gain  ground.  (See  Chrysost.  Horn.  1,  6,  52,  and 
elsewhere ; Cone . Laod.  c.  29,  37,  39  ; Cone . Illiber.  c.  49,  50.) 
This  perverse  attachment  to  forms  and  ceremonies  altogether 
foreign  to  the  Christian  religion  appears  to  have  been  a leading 
cause  of  the  multiplication  of  festivals  within  the  church.  The 
original  simplicity  of  Christian  worship  had  become  unsatisfactory 
to  the  multitude ; and  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  give  splendour 
and  external  attractions  to  the  religion  of  the  gospel,  by  the 
establishment  of  new  festivals,  or  by  converting  Jewish  and 
heathen  ceremonies  into  Christian  solemnities.  It  was  thought 
that  this  might  be  done  with  safety,  inasmuch  as  there 
was  no  longer  occasion  to  fear  that  the  people  would  return  to 
Judaism  or  heathenism.  And  accordingly,  in  the  time  of  Gre- 
gory the  Great,  many  observances  were  adopted  into  the  course 
of  Christian  worship  from  the  Jewish  and  heathen  ritual,  without 
fear  of  those  evil  consequences  which  were  formerly  apprehended 
from  such  a combination.  (See  Gregor.  M.  Reg,  ix.  Ep.  71 ; 
Theodoret.  De  Mart . 1.  viii.) 

If,  in  addition  to  these  causes,  we  take  into  consideration  the 
increasing  ejaims  of  the  papacy,  and  the  superstitious  and  bad 
tagte  of Jhe  middle  ages,  we  shall  be  at  ho  loss  to  account  for  the 
progressive,  and  at  length  enormous,  multiplication  of  Christian 
festivals  down  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 

§ 4. — Observance  of  the  Lord’s  Day,  and  the  Sabbath. 

The  Lord's  day1. — We  learn  from  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, that  in  the  earliest  period  of  the  church  Christians 
constantly  met  together  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  by  divine 

. 1 This  account  of  the  observance  of  I chiefly  from  Cave’s  Primitive  Christ- 
the  Lord’s  day  and  Saturday,  is  taken  I iani/y,  book  i.  chap.  7. 
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authority,  to  perform  their  religious  services,  and  especially  to 
commemorate  the  resurrection  of  Christ  from  the  dead.  The 
early  writers  of  the  church,  after  the  days  of  the  apostles,  make 
frequent  mention  of  this  practice ; and  furnish  a good  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  Lord's  day  was  observed  during  the 
first  centuries. 

Justin  Martyr  informs  us,  that  uon  Sunday  all  the  Christians 
living  either  in  the  city  or  country  met  together ;"  and  that  on 
these  occasions,  after  the  Scriptures  had  been  read,  the  president 
addressed  an  exhortation  to  the  congregation, — that  they  then 
broke  bread,  the  president  offering  up  prayers,  i . 0.,  they  cele- 
brated the  Lord's  supper,  and  that  part  of  the  consecrated 
elements  were  sent  by  the  hands  of  the  deacons  to  the  absent 
members  of  the  church*.  Tertullian,  speaking  of  the  leading 
portions  of  Christian  worship,  entitles  them,  “ Dominica  solem- 
nia,"  i.e.,  the  solemnities  of  the  Lord's  day.  {De  Anima.  c.  3.) 
And  in  like  manner  Pliny,  in  his  report  to  Trajan  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Christians,  describes  them  as  meeting  together  for 
religious  purposes  on  a set  day. 

The  Lord's  day  was  always  observed  as  a festival,  or  day  of 
spiritual  rejoicing* ; fasting,  and  every  appearance  of  sorrow  or 
humiliation  being  studiously  avoided,  even  by  the  more  rigid 
Montanists.  But  this  sacred  day  was  not  devoted  to  any  carnal 
mirth,  or  unhallowed  festivities.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  kept 
holy,  and  honoured  by  the  public  performance  of  divine  worship. 
u A true  Christian,"  says  Clement  of  Alexandria,  “ according  to 
the  commands  of  the  Gospel,  observes  the  Lord's  day  by  casting 
out  all  bad  thoughts,  and  cherishing  all  goodness,  honouring  the 
resurrection  of  the  Lord,  which  took  place  on  that  day4."  Dio- 


* T jj  tov  tjXlov  Xtyopivjj  rjpcpqi  irdvrujv 
Kord  irdXeis  tj  dypovs  fMvovr&v  cir\  t6 
avrd  mmeXevcrie  yivrrcu  . . 6 irpocorhs 
Bid  X6yov  rrjv  pov6(ffiav  . . Troicirtu, 
(TTftra,  dpros  irpocrfa'pfTai,  kcii  6 it po- 
fOTW  (v\ds  dvantpirfi  . . teal  roif  ov 
napovat  Bid  rS>v  BiaKOvtoy  itipnerai. 
Justin.  M.  Apol.  II. 

* Kara  Kvpuudfv  (totjv  (dims.  Ignat. 
Ep.  ad  Magnet. — Diem  Solis  leetiiise 


indulgemus.  Teetull.  Apol.  c.  16. — 
Die  Dominico  jejunium  nefas  ducimus, 
vel  de  geniculis  adorare.  Teetull. 
De  Cor.  Mil. — Quantula  est  enim  apud 
nos  interdictio  ciborum  duos  in  anno 
Hebdomad  as  Xerophagiarum  nec  totas, 
exceptis  scilicet  Sabbatis  et  Domiuicis 
offerimus  Deo.  Teetull.  De  Jejun. 

4 rOtm>ff  evroXrjv  rrjv  Kara  t6  tvayyi- 
Xiov  Biairpa£dp*vos,  tcvpiatajp  (kciptjp 
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nysius,  bishop  of  Corinth,  in  a letter  to  the  church  of  Rome, 
preserved  by  Eusebius,  mentions  the  observance  of  the  ford's 
day,  and  speaks  of  it  as  distinguished  by  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  congregation5. 

The  resurrection  of  our  Lord  from  the  dead,  and  the  wprk  of 
creation,  were  the  great  subjects  of  commemoration,  and  of  holy 
joy,  on  this  sacred  day.  Justin  Martyr  says  expressly,  “ On 
Sunday  we  all  meet  together,  because  it  is  the  first  day  on  which 
God  made  the  world  out  of  chaos,  and  J esus  Christ  our  Saviour 
rose  from  the  dead ; for  on  the  day  before  Saturday  they  crucified 
him,  and  on  the  day  after  Saturday,  which  is  Sunday,  he  appeared 
to  his  apostles  and  disciples,  aud  taught  them  the  things  which 
we  require  you  to  observe6.” 

This  sacred  festival  was  usually  denominated,  r\  tcvpia/cr),  dies 
Pominicus,  the  Lord's  day  (Rev.  i.  10;  Ignat.  Ep . ad,  Magnes .; 
Cypuian.  Ep . 53,  § 3 ; Ep . 33 ; Tertull.  De  Idololat.) ; but 
sometimes  also,  as  we  have  seen,  Sunday , dips  Solis,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  common  phraseology,  and  when  it  was  necessary 
to  distinguish  the  day,  in  addressing  the  heathen.  During  the 
early  ages  of  the  church,  it  was  never  entitled  “ the  Sabbath 
this  word  being  confined  to  the  seventh  day  of  the  week,  which 
continued  to  be  observed  by  the  Jews,  and  jn  part  also,  for  a 
considerable  period,  by  the  converts  to  Christianity,  as  we  shall 
observe  presently, 

After  the  empire  had  become  Christian,  the  observance  of 
the  pord’s  day  became  a frequent  subject  of  legislation,  v No 


ttjv  fjpcpap  Trotft,  of  av  dirofiaWjj 
(fmvkov  vdrjpa  teal  yvuariKov  irpo&Xdfijj, 
tt)v  tv  avrm  rod  Kvplov  dvdaracnv  do- 
(d Clem.  Alex.  Stron^Jjih,  7* 

5 T rjv  (rrjptpov  otv  tcvpiaKTjv  dylav 
fjptpav  btrjydyoptv,  tv  rj  dvtyvmptv  vpmv 
ttjv  tviaToXffV  rjv  t£optv  dti  nort  dva - 
yivoxTKOvrts  vovStrtiaOai)  ms  icat  ttjv 
nporipav  rjpiv  bta  Kkrjptvros  ypafytl- 
cr av.  Dionyb.  ap.  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl. 
lib.  iv.  c.  23. 

e Tqv  fit  rov  fjkiov  rjptpav  koivtj  navrts 
ttjv  o~vvt\tv(Tiv  notovptda,  tmibrj  npm • 


ttj  iarlv  rjpipaf  tv  jj  6 Of  6s  to  <tk6tos 
k a*  ttjv  vXrjv  Tpltyas,  k6ttjiov  iirotrjo’t, 
Kai  * Irjaovs  Xpurros  6 rjptrtpos  amrrjp 
Tjj  avrjj  rjptpa  etc  vttcpmv  dvtonj,  Tjj 
yap  npb  ttjs  KpoviKrjs  iardvpmaav  avrov, 

KOI  Tjj  ptTCL  TTJV  KpOVlKIfV,  TJTIS  fOTIV 

rjXiov  ip* pa  (fmvt'is  Tois  dirQorbXois  av - 
rov  Kai  paflrjTais  iblba£t  ravra  airtp  tis 
t7Tt(TK€\fnv  teal  vpiv  dvtdmtcaptv.  Jus- 
tin. M.  A pot,  II. — Kar&  Kvptaicrjv  £»- 
ijv  (mvrts  tv  jj  ical  fj  f mrj  fjjimv  avtTtiktv 
bl  avrov.  Ignat.  Ep.  ad  Magnes , ^ 
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sooner  was  Constantine  come  over  to  the  church,"  says  Cave, 
“but  his  principal  care  was  about  the  Lord's  day;  he  com- 
manded it  to  be  solemnly  observed,  and  that  by  all  persons 
whatsoever.  (Euseb.  De  Vit.  Constant . lib.  iv.  c.  18 — 20.)  . . 
And  for  those  in  his  army  who  yet  remained  in  their  paganism 
and  infidelity,  he  commanded  them  upon  Lord's  days  to  go  out 
into  the  fields,  and  there  pour  out  their  souls  in  hearty  prayer  to 
God.  . . He  moreover  ordained,  that  there  should  be  no 

courts  of  judicature  open  upon  this  day;  no  suits  or  trials  in  law; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  any  works  of  mercy,  such  as  emancipating 
slaves,  were  declared  lawful.  {Cod,  Just.  lib.  iii.  tit.  12,  De 
Feriis , 1.  3.)  That  there  should  be  no  suits  nor  demanding 
debts  upon  this  day,  was  confirmed  by  several  laws  of  succeeding 
emperors.  {Cod.  Theod.  lib.  ii.  tit.  8,  De  Feriis,  1.  1 ; lib.  viii. 
tit.  8, 1.  3.)  Theodosius  the  Great,  a.  d.,  386,  by  a second  law 
ratified  one  which  he  had  passed  long  before,  wherein  he 
expressly  prohibited  all  public  shows  upon  the  Lord’s  day,  that 
the  worship  of  God  might  not  be  confounded  with  those  profane 
solemnities.  {Cod.  Theod.  lib.  xv.  tit.  5,  De  Spectaculis , 1.  2.) 
This  law  the  younger  Theodosius  some  few  years  after  confirmed 
and  enlarged ; enacting,  that  on  the  Lord's  day  (and  some  other 
festivals  then  mentioned)  not  only  Christians,  but  even  Jews  and 
heathens,  should  be  restrained  from  the  pleasure  of  all  sights  and 
spectacles,  and  the  theatres  be  shut  up  in  every  place.  And 
whenever  it  might  so  happen  that  the  birth-day  or  inauguration 
of  the  emperor  might  fall  upon  that  day,  ...  he  commanded 
that  . . . then  the  imperial  solemnity  should  be  put  off 
and  deferred  till  another  day.  {Ib.  leg.  5.)  Subsequently, 
these  matters  were  arranged  by  the  decreos  of  councils ; (e.  g., 
Cone . Aurelian.  3,  a.d.  538,  c.  27;  Antissidor.  a.  d.  478,  c.  16; 
Matisc . 2,  a.d.  585,  c.  1 ; Moguntin.,  a.  d.  815,  c.  37.) 

The  Sabbath  or  Saturday. — “Next  to  the  Lord’s  day,  the 
Sabbath  or  Saturday  (for  so  the  word  Sabbatum  is  constantly 
used  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  when  speaking  of  it  as  it 
relates  to  Christians),  was  held  by  them  in  great  veneration, 
and  especially  in  the  eastern  parts  honoured  with  all  the  public 
solemnities  of  religion.  For  tho  Gospel  in  those  parts  prevailing 
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chiefly  among  the  J ews,  who  were  generally  the  first  converts  to 
the  Christian  faith ; they  still  retained  a great  reverence  for  the 
Mosaic  institutions,  and  especially  for  the  Sabbath,  as  that  which 
had  been  appointed  by  God  himself,  as  the  memorial  of  his  rest 
from  the  work  of  creation,  settled  by  their  great  master  Moses, 
and  celebrated  by  their  ancestors  for  so  many  ages,  as  the  solemn 
day  of  their  public  worship,  and  were,  therefore,  very  unwilling 
that  it  should  be  wholly  antiquated  and  laid  aside. 

For  this  reason  it  seemed  good  to  the  prudence  of  those  times 
to  indulge  the  humour  of  the  Jews  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  with 
regard  to  some  other  rites,  and  to  keep  the  Sabbath  as  a day  for 
religious  offices.  Hence  they  usually  had  most  parts  of  divine 
service  performed  upon  that  day; — they  met  together  for  public 
prayer,  for  reading  the  Scriptures,  celebration  of  the  sacraments, 
and  other  such  duties.  This  is  plain,  not  only  from  some  passages 
in  Ignatius  and  the  Constitutions^  but  from  writers  of  more  unques- 
tionable credit  and  authority.  Athanasius,  bishop  of  Alexan- 
dria ( Homil . de  Sem.  in  init .),  tells  us  that  they  assembled  on 
Saturdays,  not  that  they  were  infected  with  Judaism,  but  only  to 
Worship  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath.  And  Socrates 
(Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  vi.  c.  8),  speaking  of  the  usual  times  of  their 
public  meeting,  calls  the  Sabbath  and  the  LordVday  the  weekly 
festivals,  on  which  the  congregation  was  wont  to  meet  in  the 
church,  for  the  performance  of  divine  services.  Therefore  the 
Council  of  Laodicea  (can.  16,  49,  51),  among  other  things, 
decreed,  that  upon  Saturday  the  Gospels  and  other  Scriptures 
should  be  read;  that  in  Lent,  the  eucharist  should  not  be  cele- 
brated but  upon  Saturday  and  the  LordVday,  and  that  upon 
those  days  only,  in  the  time  of  Lent,  it  should  be  lawful  to  com- 
memorate and  rehearse  the  names  of  martyrs. 

Upon  this  day,  also,  as  well  as  upon  Sunday,  all  fasts  were 
severely  prohibited  (an  infallible  argument  that  they  counted  it  a 
festival  day),  one  Saturday  in  the  year  only  excepted,  namely, 
that  before  Easter-day,  which  was  always  observed  as  a solemn 
fast.  But  though  the  church  thought  fit  thus  far  to  correspond 
with  the  Jewish  converts  as  solemnly  to  observe  the  Sabbath 
yet,  to  take  away  all  offence,  and  to  vindicate  themselves  from 
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compliance  with  Judaism,  they  openly  declared  that  they  did  it 
only  in  a Christian  way,  and  kept  it  not  as  a Jewish  Sabbath, 
as  is  expressly  affirmed  by  Athanasius  (Homil.  de  Sem.),  Nasi- 
anzen,  and  others.  And  the  forementioned  Laodicean  synod  has 
a canon  (c.  29)  t°  this  purpose:  “ that  Christians  should  not 
Judaize,  and  rest  from  all  labour  on  the  Sabbath,  but  follow  their 
ordinary  work  (t . so  far  aa  consisted  with  their  attendance  upon 
the  public  assemblies),  and  should  not  entertain  such  thoughts  of 
it,  but  that  still  they  should  prefer  the  Lord’s-dey  before  it;  and 
on  that  day  rest  as  Christians;  but  if  any  were  found  to  Judaize, 
they  should  be  accursed.” 

Thus  stood  the  case  in  the  eastern  churches;  in  tho$e  of  the 
west  we  find  it  somewhat  different.  Amongst  them,  the  Sabbath 
was  not  observed  as  a religious  festival,  but  kept  as  a constant  fast. 
The  reason  whereof  (as  given  by  Pope  Innocent,  in  an  epistle  to 
the  bishop  of  Eugubium,  where  he  treats  of  this  very  case)  seems 
most  probable;  if  (says  he)  we  commemorate  Christ's  resurrec- 
tion, not  only  at  Easter,  but  every  LordVday,  and  fast  upon 
Friday,  because  it  was  the  day  of  his  passion,  we  ought  not  to 
pass  by  Saturday,  which  is  the  middle  time  between  the  days  of 
grief  and  joy;  the  apostles  themselves  spending  those  two  days 
(namely,  Friday  and  the  Sabbath)  in  great  sorrow  and  heaviness; 
and  he  thinks  no  doubt  ought  to  be  made  but  that  the  apostles 
fasted  upon  those  two  days,  whence  the  church  bad  a tradition 
that  the  sacraments  were  not  to  be  administered  on  those  days, 
and  therefore  concludes  that  every  Saturday,  or  Sabbath,  ought 
to  be  kept  a fast  (Innocbkt.  Ep.  ad  Decium  Eugnbin . c.  4).  To 
the  same  purpose,  the  Council  of  Illiberis  (can,  36)  ordained, 
that  a Saturday  festival  was  an  error  that  ought  to  he  reformed, 
and  that  men  ought  to  fast  on  every  Sabbath,  But,  though  this 
seems  to  have  been  the  general  practice,  yet  it  did  not  obtain  in 
all  places  of  the  west  alike.  In  Italy  itself,  it  was  otherwise  at 
Milan,  where  Saturday  was  a festival  (Paulin,  in  tit.  Ambros .; 
Augustin,  Ep . 118  ad  Januar.) 
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Of  aU  the  annual  festivals  of  the  Ohristiau  church,  that  of 
paster  is  undoubtedly  the  most  anoient ; and  this  was  originally 
used  as  a commemoration  of  both  the  death  and  the  resurrection 
of  our  Saviour.  The  next,  in  point  of  antiquity,  is  Whitsunday. 
But  perhaps  this  ought  to  be  regarded  rather  as  the  close  of  the 
great  Easter  festival;  for  it  appears  that  the  whole  space  of  seven 
weeks,  or  fifty  days,  from  Easter  to  Whitsunday;  was  regarded  as 
one  continued  festival,  and  celebrated  without  fasting  and 
kneeling.  Perhaps  Whitsuntide  was  not  viewed  as  a distinofc 
festival  until  after  the  introduction  of  that  of  the  Ascension. 
It  is  well  known  that,  for  a considerable  period,  the  church 
was  miserably  distracted  by  great  and  painful  disputes  respect- 
ing the  particular  day  on  which  Easter  ought  to  he  kept7. 


i 7 * The  state  of  the  case  was  briefly 
this.  The  churches  of  Asia  Minor 
kept  their  Easter  upon  the  same  day 
whereon  the  Jews  celebrated  their 
passover,  namely,  upon  the  fourteenth 
day  of  the  first  month  (which  always 
began  with  the  appearance  of  the 
moon),  mostly  answering  to  our  March ; 
and  this  they  did,  upon  what  day  of 
the  week  soever  it  fell,  and  hence  were 
called  Quartodecimansy  because  they 
kept  Easter  quarto  decima  Luna , upon 
the  fourteenth  day  after  the  <f>dcns  or 
appearance  of  the  moon.  The  other 
churches,  and  especially  those  of  the 
west,  did  not  follow  this  custom,  hut 
kept  Easter  upon  the  LgrdVday  fol- 
lowing the  day  of  the  Jewish  passover, 
partly  the  more  to  honour  the  day,  and 
partly  to  distinguish  between  Jews  and 
Christians.  The  Asiatics  pleaded  for 
themselves  the  practice  of  the  apostles; 
Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna,  who  had 
lived  and  conversed  with  them,  having 
kept  it  upon  that  day,  together  with 
St.  John  and  the  rest  of  the  apostles, 
as  Irenmus  (who  himself  knew  Poly- 


carp, and  doubtless  had  it  from  his  own 
mouth),  speaks,  in  a letter  about  this 
very  thing,  though  himself  was  of  the 
other  side  (Eusjsp.  Bccb  lib.  v. 
c.  24).  And  Polycrates,  in  a letter  to 
the  same  purpose,  instances  not  only  in 
8t.  John,  hut  in  8L  Philip  the  apostle, 
who  himself  and  his  whole  family  used 
to  keep  it,  from  whom  it  bad  been  con- 
veyed down  in  a constant  and  iminter- 
rupted  observance  through  all  the 
bishops  of  those  places,  some  whereof 
he  there  enumerates,  and  tells  us  that 
seven  bishops  of  that  plane,  in  a con- 
stant succession,  had  been  his  kinsmen, 
and  himself  the  eighth,  and  that  it  had 
never  been  kept  by  them  vppn  any 
other  day.  The  piker  churches  also 
(says  Eusebius,  id.  c.  23),  had  for  their 
patronage  an  apostolical  tradition,  or 
at  least  pretended  to  it ; and  were  the 
much  more  numerous  party.  This  dif- 
ference was  the  cause  of  great  disturb- 
ance in  the  church ; for  the  bishops  pf 
Rome  tried  hard  to  impose  their  custom 
upon  the  eastern  churches,,  whereupon 
Polycarp  went  to  Romp  tp  confer  with 
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Traces  of  the  commemorations  of  martyrs,  in  the  third  and 
fourth  centuries^  are  extant.  This  is  the  case  with  respect  to  the 
feast  of  the  Innocents,  which  existed  before  that  of  Christmas. 
We  have  Homilies  of  Chrysostom,  and  Gregory  of  Nazianzum, 
which  were  preached  at  the  feast  of  the  Maccabees.  The 
observance  of  St.  StephenVday  is  to  be  referred  to  the  sixth  or 
seventh  century.  The  Greek  church  celebrated  a feast  of  all  the 
martyrs  immediately  after  Whitsuntide. 

The  feast  of  the  Nativity,  or  Christmas,  was  introduced  during 
the  fourth  century.  After  the  establishment  of  this  festival,  a 
kind  of  system  was  introduced,  by  which  the  different  festivals 
of  the  church  began  to  be  regarded  with  reference  to  their  object 
and  meaning,  rather  than  (as  formerly)  to  their  date  and  origin. 
At  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  we  find  a threefold  cycle  of 
sacred  seasons,  by  which  the  personal  history  of  our  Saviour  was 
represented  in  a kind  of  chronological  order.  Each  of  the  three 
principal  feasts  represented  some  leading  idea,  and  stood  in  con- 
nexion with  other  festivals  before  and  after  it,  by  way  of  a pre- 
paration or  companion. 

1.  Cycle  of  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity  or  Christmas . — This  cycle 
begins  with  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent,  and  ends  with  the  Epi- 
phany (January  6).  In  the  interval  between  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  and  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  many  inferior  festivals 
were  established  in  connexion  with  this  period.  Such  were — 

St.  Stephen’s  Day. 

St.  John  the  Evangelist’s  Day. 


Anicetus,  who  was  then  bishop,  about 
it  (Euseb.  Hist . Eccl.  lib.  iv.  c.  14)  ; 
and  though  they  could  not  settle  the 
matter,  yet  they  parted  fairly.  After 
this,  Pope  Victor  renewed  the  quarrel, 
and  was  so  fierce  and  peremptory  in 
the  ca8e,that  he  either  actually  did,  or 
(asValesius  supposes,  Annot.  in  Euseb. 
Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  v.  c.  24)  severely  threat- 
ened to,  excommunicate  those  eastern 
churches  for  standing  out  against  it. 
....  But  the  Arian  bishops  little 
regarded  what  was  either  said  or  done 
at  Rome,  and  still  went  on  in  their  old 


course.  ...  till  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine; who,  finding  this  controversy, 
among  others,  much  to  disquiet  the 
peace  of  the  church,  did,  for  this  and 
some  other  reasons,  summon  the  great 
Council  of  Nice,  by  which  . . • Easter 
was  ordained  to  be  kept  upon  one  and 
the  same  day  throughout  the  world, 
not  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
Jews,  but  upon  the  Lord's-day ; and 
this  decree  was  ratified  and  published 
by  the  imperial  letters  to  all  the 
churches.”  Cave,  Primitive  Christi- 
anity, book  i.  ch.  7* 
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The  Innocent's  Day. 

The  Circumcision  of  Christ. 

The  Epiphany. 

The  Purification  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

2.  The  Cycle  of  Easter . — All  the  festivals  in  this  cycle  are 
closely  connected  with  the  personal  history  of  our  Lord.  The 
commencement  is  made  by  Palm  Sunday.  The  whole  of  the 
following  week  ( Hebdomas  magna ),  especially  the  last  three  days, 
Holy  Thursday,  Good  Friday,  and  Easter  Eve  ( Sabbatum 
magnum ),  was  sacred  (Chrysost.  Hoi n.  in  Ps.  145,  site  de  Her - 
domade  Magna).  The  octave  of  Easter  was  Dominica  in  albis , 
i.  e.  Sunday  of  white  vestments , because,  on  that  day,  which  was 
observed  with  great  solemnity,  the  neophytes,  or  persons  newly 
baptized,  used  to  lay  aside  their  white  garments,  and  commit 
them  to  the  repository  of  the  church. 

Easter  was  preceded  by  a fast,  originally  not  of  long  duration, 
but  subsequently  extended  to  forty  days.  It  appears  to  have  been 
at  first  a voluntary  fast,  for  the  space  of  forty  hours ; but  liberty 
in  this  respect  was  gradually  abridged.  Abstinence  was  enjoined 
as  a sacred  duty,  not  only  upon  the  penitents  and  catechumens, 
but  upon  the  faithful.  In  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  the  term 
of  this  fast  was  fixed  at  thirty-six  days ; a space  of  time  regarded 
as  a tenth  of  the  whole  year,  and  hence  called  Decimatio  anni. 
It  is  uncertain  when  the  number  of  days  was  extended  to  forty 
(Quadragesima).  Some  refer  the  change  to  Gregory  the  Great 
(in  the  sixth  century),  and  others  to  Gregory  II.  (in  the  eighth). 
Ash  Wednesday  (dies  cinerum)  is  the  first  day  of  this  fast,  and 
Easter  E*e  the  last. 

3.  Cycle  of  Whitsuntide. — The  two  former  cycles  include  the 
whole  history  of  our  Saviour  upon  earth,  from  the  day  of  his  birth 
to  the  moment  in  which  he  showed  himself  alive  to  his  disciples 
and  friends  after  his  resurrection.  This  third  cycle  represents  the 
Saviour  ascended  into  heaven,  and  seated  on  the  right  hand  of 
God,  fulfilling  his  promise  of  sending  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  govern- 
ing the  church  as  its  invisible,  but  almighty,  head.  It  begins 
with  the  feast  of  the  Ascension,  and  ends  with  the  octave  of 
Whitsunday. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

OF  FASTS. 

{ 1. — Practice  op  the  Early  Church. 

The  doctrine  apd  practice  of  our  Lord  and  bis  apostles  respect- 
ing fasting  may  be  thus  described.  Our  Saviour  neglected  the 
observance  of  those  stated  Jewish  fasts  which  had  been  suppradded 
to  the  Mosaic  law,  and  introduced  especially  after  the  captivity, 
to  which  the  Pharisees  paid  scrupulous  attention  (Matt.  xi.  18, 
19)  ; and  he  represented  such  observances  as  inconsistent  with  the 
genius  of  bis  religion,  (Matt.  ix.  14 — 18;  and  parallel  passages, 
Mark  ii.  15 — 22;  Luke  v.  83 — 39.)  The  practice  of  voluntary 
and  occasional  fasting  he  neither  prohibited  nor  enjoined ; he 
spoke  of  it,  however,  as  being  not  unsuitable  on  certain  occasions, 
nor  without  its  use  in  certain  cases  (Matt.  ix.  15;  xvii.  21); 
he  fasted  himself  on  a great  and  solemn  occasion  (M&tt.  iv.  2) ; 
and  he  warned  his  disciples  against  all  ostentatious  and  hypo- 
critical observances  of  this  kind  (Matt,  vi . 1 6 — 18).  The  doctrine 
of  the  apostles  on  this  subject  was  to  the  same  purport,  pejtber 
commanding  the  practice  of  fasting,  nor  denouncing  it  as  unlaw- 
ful, unless  either  the  observance  or  omission  should  involve  a 
breach  of  some  moral  and  Christian  duty  (Rom.  xiv.  14 — %%\ 
Col.  ii.  16 — 23;  1 Tim.  iv.  3 — 5).  In  practice,  the  apostles  joined 
fasting  with  prayer,  on  solemn  occasions  (Acts  xiii,  2, 3;  xiv.  23). 

It  does  not  appear  that  much  value  was  attached  to  the 
practice  of  fasting  in  the  age  immediately  succeeding  that  of  the 
apostles.  In  the  Shepherd  of  Hertnae  it  is  spoken  of  in  disparaging 
terms.  “ Nothing  is  done,  nothing  is  gained,  for  virtue  by  bodjly 
abstinence ; rather  so  fast,  that  you  do  no  wrong,  and  harbour  uo 
evil  passion  in  your  heart."1  It  appears  rather  singular  that  we 
find  so  little  notice  taken  of  fasting  by  the  writers  of  the  first 
centuries,  if  we  take  into  account  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and 
especially  the  doctrines  of  Montanus,  the  tenets  of  the  new 
Platonie  school,  and  the  progress  of  Gnosticism,  which  taught 
that  matter  was  essentially  evil.  But  it  seems  that  the  observance 
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of  fasts  was  introduced  into  the  church,  slowly  and  by  degrees. 
We  learn  from  Justin  Martyr  that  fasting  Was  joined  with  prayer 
at  Ephesus  in  the  administration  of  baptism ; which  is  worthy  of 
being  remarked  as  an  early  addition  to  the  original  institution. 
In  the  second  century,  in  the  time  of  Victor  and  Irenaeus,  it  had 
become  usual  to  fast  before  Easter ; and  Clement  of  Alexandria 
speaks  of  weekly  fasts.  Tertullian  (a  Montanist)  in  his  treatise 
De  Jejunio , complains  heavily  of  the  little  attention  paid  by  the 
Catholic  church  1 6 the  practice  of  fasting  ; and  hereby  gives  us 
to  Understand  that,  in  his  days,  a large  portion  of  orthodox 
Christians  exercised  in  this  matter  that  liberty  of  judgment  which 
had  been  sanctioned  by  the  apostles.  Origen,  in  his  voluminous 
writings,  adverts  to  the  subject  Only  once  ; namely,  in  his  tenth 
homily  on  Leviticus.  And  here  he  speaks  in  accordance  with 
the  apostolical  doctrine.  It  appears,  however,  from  his  observa- 
tions, that  at  Alexandria  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  were  then 
observed  as  fast-days;  on  the  ground  that  our  Lord  was  betrayed 
on  a Wednesday,  and  crucified  on  a Friday.  The  custom  of  the 
church  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  may  be  collected  from 
the  following  passage  of  Epiphahius ; u In  the  whole  Christian 
church  the  following  fast-days  throughout  the  year  are  regularly 
observed.  On  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  we  fast  until  the  ninth 
hour  [/.<?.  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon] ; except  during  the 
interval  of  fifty  days  between  Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  in  which 
it  is  usual  neither  to  kneel  nor  to  fast  at  all.  Besides  this,  there 
is  no  fasting  on  the  Epiphany  or  Nativity,  if  those  days  should 
fall  on  a Wednesday  or  Friday.  But  those  persons  who  especially 
devote  themselves  to  religious  exercises  (the  monks)  fast  also  at 
other  times  when  they  please,  except  on  Sundays  and  during  the 
fifty  days  between  Easter  and  Whitsuntide.  It  is  also  the  prac- 
tice of  the  church  to  observe  the  forty  days’  fast  before  the  sacred 
week.  But  on  Sundays  there  is  no  fasting,  even  during  the  last- 
mentioned  period  (comp.  Doctr.  de  fide)?'  But  even  at  this  late 
date  there  was  no  universal  agreement  in  the  practice  of  the 
church  in  this  matter,  neither  had  fasts  been  established  by  law. 
The  custom,  so  far  as  it  existed,  had  been  silently  introduced 
into  the  church,  and  its  observance  was  altogether  voluntary. 
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This  fasting  consisted,  at  first,  in  abstinence  from  food  until  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  A custom  was  afterwards  introduced, 
probably  by  the  Montanists,  affecting  the  kind  of  food  to  be 
taken,  which  was  limited  to  bread,  salt,  and  water. 

§ 2. — Practice  of  Later  Times. 

But  fasting,  after  a time,  ceased  to  be  a voluntary  exercise. 
By  the  second  canon  of  the  Council  of  Orleans,  a.d.  541,  it  was 
decreed  that  any  one  who  should  neglect  to  observe  the  stated 
times  of  abstinence  should  be  treated  as  an  offender  against  the 
laws  of  the  church.  The  eighth  Council  of  Toledo,  in  the  seventh 
century,  (can.  9,)  condemns  any  who  should  eat  flesh  during  the 
the  fast  before  Easter,  and  says  that  such  offenders  deserve  to  be 
forbidden  the  use  of  it  throughout  the  year.  In  the  eighth  century, 
fasting  began  to  be  regarded  as  a meritorious  work;  and  the 
breach  of  the  observance,  at  the  stated  seasons,  subjected  the 
offender  to  excommunication.  In  later  times,  some  persons  who 
ate  flesh  during  the  appointed  seasons  of  abstinence  were 
punished  with  the  loss  of  their  teeth  (Baronius,  Annal.  ad.  an. 
1018). 

Afterwards,  however,  these  severities  were,  to  a certain 
extent,  relaxed.  Instead  of  the  former  limitation  of  diet  on  fast- 
days  to  bread,  salt,  and  water,  permission  was  given  for  the  use  of 
all  kinds  of  food,  except  flesh,  eggs,  cheese,  and  wine.  Then  eggs, 
cheese,  and  wine  were  allowed,  flesh  only  being  prohibited ; an 
indulgence  which  was  censured  by  the  Greek  church,  and  led  to 
a quarrel  between  it  and  the  western.  In  the  thirteenth  century, 
a cold  collation  in  the  evening  of  fast-days  was  permitted. 

The  following  are  the  fasts  which  generally  obtained  in  the 
church : 

1.  The  annual  fast  of  forty  days  before  Easter,  or  the  season 
of  Lent.  The  duration  of  this  fast  at  first  was  only  forty  hours 
(Tertull.  de  Jejun.  c.  2,  13;  Irenjjus  ap . Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl. 
lib.  v.  c.  24).  In  the  time  of  Gregory  tho  Great,  this  fast 
extended  to  thirty-six  days;  and  by  that  pontiff,  or  by  Gregory  II., 
in  the  eighth  century,  it  was  extended  to  forty  days,  the  duration 
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of  the  recorded  fasts  of  Moses,  Elias,  and  our  blessed  Saviour 
(Exod.  xxxiv.  28 ; 1 Kings  xix.  8 ; Matt.  iv.  2). . Hence  the 
term  Quadragesima  (forty),  which  had  been  already  used  to 
denote  this  period,  became  strictly  applicable. . Concerning  the 
gradual  extension  of  this  fast,  see  Socrat.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  v.  c.  22; 
Sozom.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  vii.  c.  19.  Basil  the  Great,  Ambrose,  and 
Leo  the  Great  speak  of  this  quadragesimal  fast  as  a divine  insti- 
tution; but  this  can  mean  no  more  than  that  the  fast  was 
observed  in  imitation  of  the  example  of  the  divine  Redeemer. 

2.  Quarterly  fasts ; no  traces  of  which  occur  before  the  fifth 
century;  although  Bellarmin  (De  bonis  operibus  lib.  ii.  c.  19) 
pretends  that  the  three  first  of  these  fasts  were  instituted  in  the 
time  of  the  apostles,  and  the  last  by  Pope  Calixtus,  a.d.  224. 

3.  A fast  of  three  days  before  the  festival  of  the  Ascension , 
introduced  by  Mamercus,  bishop  of  Vienne,  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century.  In  some  places  it  was  not  celebrated  until  after 
Whitsuntide.  It  was  called  Jejunium  Rogationum,  or  Jejunium 
Litaniarum,  the  Fast  of  Rogations  or  Litanies,  on  account  of 
certain  litanies  sung  on  these  days. 

u About  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  there  was  a new  fast 
begun  in  France  by  Mamercus,  bishop  of  Vienna,  under  the 
name  of  the  Litany  or  Rogation  days , which  were  the  three  days 
immediately  before  Ascension  day,  in  the  middle  of  Pentecost. 
The  affixing  of  a fast  to  those  days  was  altogether  new;  because 
heretofore  the  whole  fifty  days  of  Pentecost  were  one  entire 
festival,  and  all  fasting  and  kneeling  were  prohibited  at  this  time. 
Supplications  or  litanies  were  in  use  before  upon  extraordinary 
occasions,  but  Mamercus  was  the  first  that  fixed  them  to  these 
days,  as  Sidonius  Apollinaris  informs  us  (lib.  v.  ep.  14 ; lib.  vii. 
ep.  1). 

“ The  words  Xiraveiac  and  XtVat,  Litanies , in  Latin  Suppli - 
cationes  and  Rogationesy  in  their  original  signification,  are  but 
another  name  for  prayers  in  general,  of  whatever  kind,  that  either 
were  made  publicly  in  the  church,  or  by  any  private  person.  See 
Euskb.  Vit.  Const,  lib.  i.  o.  1 4 ; lib.  iv.  c.  61 ; Chrysost.  Horn. 
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tinteqnatn  (ret  in  ErHittm;  ttom.  8 in  Coloss. ; Cod.  Theod.  lik 
Xvi.  tit.  V.,  hm'OHds  1.  80.”  (Bingham,  Antiq . book  Xxi.  c.  2, 
$ 8;  nod  XfH.  1,  10.)  Such  a litany  aft  that  established  by 
Martiercus  was  called  Litania  Major,  to  distinguish  it,  as  Bingham 
supposes,  from  the  shorter  form  Kyrie  eleeison , or  the  Litenia 
Minor.  Gregory  the  Great  instituted  a greater  litany  at  Rome, 
to  be  celebrated  yearly  on  the  twetoty-fifth  of  April,  which  was 
called  Litania  Septiformis,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  church 
was  ordered,  on  that  occasion,  to  go  in  procession  in  seven  distinct 
classes.  These  classes  were  arranged  in  the  following  order;  first, 
the  clergy,  then  the  laymen,  monks,  virgins,  married  women, 
widows,  the  poor,  and  the  children. 

4.  Monthly  fasts.  A fast-day  in  every  month,  except  July 
and  August.  {Condi.  Illiberit . can.  23  ; Turon.  ii.  can.  18,  19.) 

5.  Easts  before  festivals  \ in  the  place  of  the  ancient  vigils, 
which  were  abolished  in  the  fifth  century. 

6.  Weekly  foots,  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  entitled  Sta- 
tiones \ from  the  practice  of  soldiers  keeping  guard,  which  was 
called  statio  by  the  Romans.  These  fasts  were  not  so  Strictly 
observed  as  some  others,  and  were  altogether  omitted  between 
Easter  and  Whitsuntide.  The  observance  was  enjoined  especially 
upon  the  clergy  and  monks  ( Constit . Apost.  v.  15;  Can . Apost.  69). 
By  the  Council  of  Elvira,  c.  26,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century,  Saturday  was  added  to  the  weekly  fasts ; and  this  led  to 
the  gradual  neglect  of  the  Wednesday  fast  in  the  western  church. 

The  stations,  or  fasts  on  stationary  days,  terminated  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon*;  whence  Tertullian  calls  them  half  foots 
(semijejunia  stationum,  De  Jejun.  c.  13).  When  a fast  was 
continued  the  whole  day,  it  was  entitled  Jejunium,  or  jejuninm 

1 Stationum  dies.  Tertull.  de  • Non  ultra  nonam  detinendum. 
Orat. — Station ibus  quartam  et  sextain  Tertull.  de  Jejunio. — Qnando  et 
Babbati  dicamus.  Id.  de  Jejunio. — T tje  orationes  fere  nona  hora  concludat  de 
i nfOreiae  . . rrjs  rerpados  *m  rrjs  Petri  exemplo  quod  Act  x.  refertur. 

irapa<rK*vrjs.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  lb.  c.  2. 

Lib.  7* 
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porfectum ; and  when  it  lasted  until  the  morning  of  the  following 
day,  or  for  several  days  together,  it  was  distinguished  by  the  title 
superpositio  (inrepOeais).  The  latter  kind  of  fast  was  commonly 
observed  during  the  great  week,  or  week  before  Easter ; but  it 
was  not  strictly  peculiar  to  that  season*  It  exceeded  the  others 
not  only  in  point  of  time,  but  by  the  observanee  of  additional 
austerities,  such  as  the  £97/00^07/0,  or  faring  on  dry  food , namely, 
bread,  salt,  and  water,  taken  only  in  the  evening. 

7.  There  were  also  occasional  fasts , appointed  by  ecclesiastical 
authority,  in  times  of  great  danger,  emergency,  or  distress. 
(Cyprian.  Ep.  8,  § 1;  57,  § 8;  Tebtull.  Apol.  c.  40;  do  Jejun. 
c.  13.) 


CHAPTER  III. 

A MORE  PARTICULAR  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  DATE,  NAMES,  AND 
HISTORY  OF  ANCIENT  FESTIVALS  AND  HOLY  DAYS 
THROUGHOUT  THE  YEAR. 

In  entering  upon  a more  close  examination  of  the  date,  names, 
and  history  of  the  several  annual  festivals  of  the  early  church, 
and  of  those  which,  having  generally  obtained  during  the  middle 
ages,  have  been  retained  in  our  calendar,  it  will  be  convenient  to 
arrange  the  whole*,  as  usual,  in  two  classes,  namely,  Moveable 
and  Immoveable . 

I.  Moveable  Feasts  and  Holy  Days,  Sundays,  and  other 
Days  and  Seasons  in  connexion  with  them. 

Advent. 

Septuagesima. 

Sexagesima. 

Quinquagesima. 

Ash  Wednesday. 

Quadragesima,  and  the  four  following  Sundays. 

Palm  Sunday. 

2S 
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Maunday  Thursday. 

Good  Friday. 

Easter-Eve  (Sabbatum  Magnum). 

Easter  Day. 

Sundays  after  Easter. 

Ascension  Day. 

Whitsunday. 

Trinity  Sunday. 

II.  Immoveablb  Fbaots  and  Holy  Days. 
January . 

1.  The  Circumcision  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

6.  The  Epiphany. 

25.  The  Conversion  of  St.  Paul. 

j February. 

2.  The  Presentation  of  Christ  in  the  Temple ; 

Purification  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin. 

2 4*  Saint  Matthias's  Day. 

March. 

25.  The  Annunciation  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary. 

April . 

25.  Saint  Mark's  Day. 

May. 

1.  Saint  Philip  and  Saint  James’s  Day.* 

June. 

11.  Saint  Barnabas  the  Apostle. 

24.  Saint  John  Baptist's  Day. 

29.  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul’s  Day. 

July. 

25.  Saint  James  the  Apostle. 

August. 

24.  Saint  Bartholomew  the  Apostle. 

September. 

21.  Saint  Matthew  the  Apostle. 

29.  Saint  Michael  and  all  Angels. 
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October . 

18.  Saint  Luke  the  Evangelist. 

28.  Saint  Simon  and  Saint  J ude,  Apostles. 

November . 

1 . All  Saints'  Day. 

30.  Saint  Andrew's  Day. 

December . 

21.  Saint  Thomas  the  Apostle. 

25.  Nativity  of  our  Lord,  or  Christmas-day. 

26.  Saint  Stephen's  Day. 

27.  Saint  John  the  Evangelist's  Day. 

28.  The  Innocents'  Day. 

Advent1. 

Some  writers  claim  a very  high  antiquity  for  the  distinction 
of  this  season,  and  even  trace  its  institution  to  the  apostolic  age  ; 
referring  to  the  authority  of  Tertullian  (adv.  Judcoos ),  and 
Cyprian  ( Tractat . 4 de  Idolor.  ranitate ; lib . 2,  adv.  Judceos). 
But  those  passages  refer  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  and  not 
to  any  season  of  solemn  preparation  for  the  celebration  of  our 
Saviour’s  nativity.  Maximus  Taurinensis,  a writer  of  the  fifth 
century,  is  the  first  who  bears  witness  to  the  observance  of  Advent; 
and  even  this  can  be  affirmed  only  ou  the  supposition  that  the 
two  homilies  De  Afoentu  Domini  are  really  his  production,  and 
not,  as  has  been  supposed,  the  work  of  a later  hand.  W e have, 
however,  a more  certain  testimony  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century;  Gone.  Her  dens.  a.d.  524;  conf.  Decretal . xxxiii.  9,  4. — 
The  computation  according  to  which  Advent  always  begins 
between  the  26th  of  November  and  the  4th  of  December, 
adopted  by  the  whole  western  church,  has  been  retained  by 
Protestants. — Formerly  the  Sundays  of  Advent  were  reckoned 
in  an  order  the  reverse  of  that  which  obtains  at  present ; so  that 

1 Habet  nomen  ab  adventu  Christ! 
in  carnem.  Etsi  enim  hoc  die  Christus 
homo  factus  non  sit,  institution  tamen 
hoc  festum,  ut  toto  hoc  tempore,  quod 
estab  hoc  die  ad  Natalem  Domini  usque, 

2 S 2 


prseparentur  Christianorum  animi  ad 
sobriaxn  vitam  piamque  meditationem 
Nativitatis  Christi.  Hospinian,  De 
Origine  Fest. 
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our  Advent  Sunday  was  called  the  fourth  Sunday  in  Advent ; and 
our  fourth  Sunday  was  called  Advent  Sunday.  Am  alar.  lib.  iii. 
De  Officio  Eccles . cap.  40. 

Septuagesima  Sunday. 

The  third  Sunday  before  Lent,  or  the  Sunday  following  the 
last  of  those  after  Epiphany,  is  called  Septuagesima  (the  Latin 
numeral  denoting  seventieth).  According  to  Durandus,  this  name 
was  given  to  it  by  the  Roman  bishop  Telesphorus,  in  the  second 
century.  But  Bede  and  Alcuin  account  for  the  appellation  more 
satisfactorily  by  supposing  it  to  have  been  adopted  with  reference 
to  the  previously  existing  title  Quadragesima  {fortieth ),  desig- 
nating the  first  Sunday  in  Lent ; and  although  there  are  not 
ten  days  between  each  Sunday,  yet  the  round  numbers  were 
adopted  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  and  as  being  more  striking 
than  others.  Some  writers  have  regarded  this  addition  of  three 
introductory  weeks  to  the  season  of  Lent  as  a financial  specula- 
tion of  the  bishop  of  Rome ; his  design  being  (as  they  imagine), 
to  increase  his  revenue  by  extending  the  term  of  receiving  appli- 
cation for  his  dispensations.  The  whole  week  preceding  the 
Sunday  was  called  Septuagesima;  and  was  called  also  Carnis 
privium . 

Sexagesima  Sunday. 

The  origin  of  this  title  may  be  understood  from  what  has 
been  said  under  the  foregoing  head.  Sexagesima  is  the  Latin 
numeral  denoting  sixtieth. 


Quinquagesima  Sunday . 

Since  it  was  not  the  custom  of  the  church  to  fast  on  the 
Sundays  during  Lent  (Sunday  being  always  regarded  as  a feast), 
and  hence  the  six  weeks  of  Lent  did  not  constitute  a fast  of 
forty  days,  it  was  thought  right  to  include  the  preceding  week  in 
the  period  of  the  fast,  in  order  to  complete  the  stated  period 
of  time ; and,  inasmuch  as  the  first  Sunday  of  Lent  was  called 
Quadragesima,  because  from  that  day  to  Good  Friday  inclusive 
there  was  a space  of  forty  days,  hence  the  foregoing  Sunday 
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received  the  name  of  the  next  round  number,  Quinquagesima 
(fiftieth),  although  it  was  not  quite  fifty  days  distant  from  the  end 
of  the  fast.  This  Sunday  was  sometimes  termed  Quinquagesima 
Peenitentiw , in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  Quinqua- 
gesima, or  interval  between  Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  Quinqua- 
gesima Paschalis  or  Iwtitiw. 

This  Sunday  received  also  the  appellation  Esto  mihi  from 
the  first  words  of  the  Introit,  Esto  mihi  iu  Deum  protectorem, 
&c.,  Ps.  lxxi.  13,  vers.  Jtal. 

Ash  Wednesday . 

The  first  day  of  Lent,  or  the  forty  days’  fast  preceding  Easter, 
is  now  commonly  called  Ash  Wednesday  (dies  cinerum,  caput 
jejunii).  Some  explanation  of  tho  name  of  this  day,  and  infor- 
mation respecting  the  date  of  its  observance,  would  be  clearly 
ascertained  if  the  remark  of  Bellarmin  (De  Pcenitentia , lib.  i. 
c.  22)  were  correct,  that,  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century,  the  council  of  Agde  made  a canon  to  the  effect  that 
penitents  should  appear  publicly  before  the  congregation  on  the 
first  day  of  the  Quadragesimal  fast,  in  the  habit  of  mourners, 
i . e.,  with  ashes  on  their  heads.  It  is  certain,  indeed,  that  the 
custom  of  wearing  sackcloth  and  ashes  in  mourning,  and  as  a 
token  of  penitence,  passed  from  the  Jews  to  the  early  Christians 
(Tertull.  Lib . de  Pcenitent . c.  9 ; Cyprian,  de  Lapsis,  ad  fin.\; 
Ambrosius  in  Tractatu  ad  Virginem  lapsam).  But  there  is  no 
proof  of  so  early  a distinction  of  Ash  Wednesday  in  the  service 
of  the  church,  as  that  for  which  Bellarmin  contends.  Gratian, 
upon  whose  authority  the  assertion  of  that  writer  rests,  must 
have  taken  his  account  from  later  sources ; for  there  is  no  trace 
of  such  a canon  in  the  acts  of  the  council  of  Agde,  and  the 
ceremonies  described  are  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of 
subsequent  centuries.  It  appears  also  that  the  observances  pre- 
scribed to  penitents  were  not  limited  to  the  season  of  Lent. 
A homily, "ascribed  to  Maximus  Taurinensis,  who  lived  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fifth  century,  is  entitled,  In  diem  cinerum ; but 
there  is  little  doubt  that,  even  if  the  homily  itself  proceeded  from 
that  writer,  the  title  was  added  by  a later  hand. 
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There  is  another  custom  of  the  Romish  church  from  which 
the  designation  of  Ash  Wednesday  may  be  derived  with  greater 
probability.  On  that  day  it  is  usual  for  a priest  to  consecrate  a 
certain  quantity  of  ashes,  and  to  sprinkle  them  over  the  heads  of 
the  officiating  clergy  and  the  whole  congregation,  pronouncing  at 
the  same  time  the  following  admonition,  “ Memento  quod  cinis 
es,  et  in  cinerem  reverteris,”  i.  e.,  “ Remember  that  dust  thou 
art  and  unto  dust  thou  shalt  return.”  And  it  is  from  this  office 
that  many  antiquarian  writers,  Romish  as  well  as  Protestant, 
derive  the  appellation  of  Ash  Wednesday.  These  writers  agree 
in  regarding  Gregory  the  Great  (towards  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century)  as  the  founder  of  the  day,  and  of  the  custom  of  conse- 
crating the  ashes  (incineratio).  See  Hospinian.  de  Origins  et 
progremu  festorum ; Hildebrand.  Li  bell  us  de  diebus  festis ; Cal- 
voerius.  in  Ritual . Eccles.  part  ii.  sect.  2 ; Mittwoch.  in  Dissert, 
de  Capite  Jejunii . The  instituted  observance  was,  however,  but 
partially  adopted  at  first ; and  it  was  not  until  towards  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  century  (a.d.  1191),  that  it  was  universally  esta- 
blished, by  Pope  Ccelestin  III. 

Quadragesima  and  the  four  following  Sundays. 

The  first  Sunday  in  Lent  is  sometimes  called  Quadragesima 
(the  Latin  numeral  denoting  fortieth),  because,  as  has  been 
already  observed,  it  is  the  fortieth  day  before  Good  Friday, 
reckoning  each  inclusively. 

This  day  is  also  sometimes  called  Inrocavit , from  the  first 
word  of  the  Introit  Invocavit  me  et  exaudiam  eum,  &c.,  Ps. 
xci.  15. 

The  seoond  Sunday  in  Lent  is  sometimes  entitled  Reminiscere , 
from  the  first  word  of  the  Introit,  Ps.  xxv.  6. 

The  third  is  called  Oculi,  from  the  first  word  of  the  Introit, 
Ps.  xxv.  15. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  Sundays  are  in  like  manner  respectively 
denominated  Lcetare , and  Judica,  from  the  first  words  of  their 
Introits,  Isa.  Liv.  1,  and  Ps.  XLiii.  1. 
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Palm  Sunday . 

The  last  Sunday  in  Lent,  or  Sunday  before  Easter,  is  called 
Palm  Sunday,  in  commemoration  of  our  Saviour’s  public  entrance 
into  J erusalem  and  the  circumstances  attending  it. 

Palm  Sunday  appears  to  have  been  distinguished  in  the 
Greek  church  as  early  as  the  fourth  century ; and  to  have  been 
celebrated  as  a festival  (eoprr)),  as  we  learn  from  Epiphanius. 
The  writings  of  the  Greek  fathers  contain  various  incidental 
allusions  to  the  celebration  of  this  day.  The  date  assigned  in 
Assemani  Biblioth.  Orient . tom  i.  p.  23,  seq.,  for  the  introduction 
of  this  festival, — namely,  the  year  498, — appears  to  be  too  late. 

The  Western  church  does  not  present  any  trace  of  the 
observance  of  Palm  Sunday  until  some  centuries  after  it  had 
been  introduced  in  the  East.  Hildebrand  (De  diebm  festis) 
affirms  indeed  that  mention  of  the  day  occurs  in  the  writings  of 
Maximus,  bishop  of  Turin,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century. 
He  refers,  however,  merely  to  a title  of  one  of  the  Homilies  of 
that  writer ; and  it  is  evident  that  the  title  was  appended  by 
some  more  modem  hand  to  a homily  which  oontains  no  refer- 
ence to  the  day  in  question,  and  is  no  other  than  a discourse  on 
the  twenty-second  Psalm.  We  do  not  find  any  homily  for  the 
day,  or  any  allusion  to  it,  in  the  writings  of  Leo,  Augustin, 
Chrysologus,  or  Caesar  of  Arles.  In  short,  there  are  no  signs  of 
it  in  any  records  of  the  Latin  church  during  the  first  six  cen- 
turies. Some  allusions  to  this  festival  occur  in  the  epistles  of 
Ambrose  (especially  in  JEp.  33  ad  Uxorem) ; but  Bede  is  the 
first  writer  who  expressly  records  its  observance.  In  the  age  of 
Charlemagne,  Palm  Sunday  was  universally  celebrated. — The 
title,  in  modem  ecclesiastical  language,  is  not  Festum  palmarum> 
but  rather  Dominica  Palmarum,  or  in  Palmis, — in  ramie  palma* 
rum  et  olivarum. — In  the  Romish  church  this  day  has  reoeived 
various  other  appellations,  arising  from  particular  customs  and 
observances. — During  the  middle  ages,  it  was  usual  for  a priest 
to  be  led  in  procession  mounted  on  the  figure  of  an  ass,  in  imita? 
tion  of  our  Saviour’s  entering  into  Jerusalem.  This  custom  has 
been  abolished;  but  the  day  continues  to  be  distinguished  in 
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Roman  Catholic  countries  by  the  use  of  branches  of  palms,  or 
other  trees,  carried  in  procession,  with  prescribed  ceremonies. 

Maunday  Thursday . 

The  origin  of  this  day  has  been  referred  by  many  antiquarian 
writers  to  the  seventh  century.  But  it  appears  to  have  been  of 
much  earlier  institution.  It  is  evident  from  Cone . Carthag. 
iii.  a.  d.  397,  c.  27,  and  August.  Ep . 118  ad  Januariuvh,  that  the 
day  was  observed,  as  early  as  the  fifth  century,  by  the  solemn 
celebration  of  the  Lord’s  supper  connected  with  the  ceremony  of 
the  washing  of  feet  (pedilavium).  Augustin  speaks  of  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Lord’s  supper  as  being  the  more  ancient  and 
general  custom,  and  of  the  pedilavium  as  of  later  introduction 
and  more  partial  observance. 

In  early  times  this  day  was  distinguished  by  the  following 
circumstances : — 

1.  A general  and  solemn  celebration  of  the  Lord*s  supper. 

2.  The  candidates  for  baptism  (competentes)  publicly  recited 
the  creed  in  the  presence  of  the  bishop  or  presbyters,  and  under- 
went an  examination.  This  act  was  designated  by  the  phrase 
redditio  symboli : (Ambrosii  Ep.  33;  Cone.  Carthag.  iv.  (a.  d. 
399)  c.  24;  Cone.  Bracar.  ii.  a.d.  563,  can.  1 ; Cone.  Agathens* 
(a.  d.  506)  c.  13  ; Cone.  Laod . (a.  d.  361)  c.  46.) 

3.  In  many  places  this  day  was  distinguished  by  the  cele- 
bration of  the  communio  servorum ; because  other  persons  chose 
rather  to  communicate  on  the  following  Easter  day,  and  slaves 
were  not  admitted  to  the  Lord’s  table  on  the  higher  festivals. 
Moschi  Pratum  Spirituals , c.  79. 

4.  The  ceremony  of  the  washing  of  feet,  in  imitation  of  the 
act  of  our  blessed  Lord,  recorded  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of 
St.  John’s  Gospel,  was  connected  with  the  celebration  of  the 
eucharist  on  this  occasion.  This  observance  does  not  appear  to 
have  become  at  any  time  quite  universal  in  the  Western  church ; 
although  it  was  made  a question  whether  it  did  not  even  paiv 
take  of  the  nature  of  a sacrament.  More  importance  was  attached 
to  it  in  the  Greek  church. 

5.  Several  canons  of  Gallicau  councils  held  in  the  sixth 
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century,  forbad  Jews  to  appear  in  public  during  the  interval  from 
this  day  to  Easter-Monday.  (Cone.  Aurelian.  (a.  d.  540)  c.  23  ; 
Cone . Matiscon.  (a.d.  582)  c.  14.) 

This  day  has  been  distinguished  by  several  appellations, 
alluding,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  history  or  ceremonies  attached 
to  it.  Such  are, — 

1.  Dies  ccenae  Dominic©; — feria  quinta  in  coena  Dominica;— 
in  coena  Domini. 

2.  Eucharistia,  or  Dies  natalis  eucharistire ; with  reference  to 
Matt.  xxvi.  26,  27 ; 1 Cor.  xi.  24.  Conf.  Justin  Mart.  Apol. 
2 ; Cyprian.  Ep.  x.  11 ; Tertull.  De  Cor , Mil.  c.  3 ; Cone.  Nic. 
c.  13,  15. 

3.  Natalis  calicis. 

4.  Dies  panis. 

5.  Dies  lucis: — with  allusion  to  the  lights  used  at  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Lord’s  supper,  or  to  the  light  of  religious  knowledge. 

6.  Dies  mandati ; with  reference  to  our  Saviour’s  command 
to  his  disciples  concerning  the  perpetual  commemoration  of  his 
death;  or  to  his  “new  commandment”  to  love  one  another. 
Hence  the  term  Maunday . 

7.  Dies  viridium.  This  title  appears  to  have  been  adopted 
during  the  middle  ages ; but  antiquarians  have  been  much  per- 
plexed in  their  attempts  to  account  for  it.  Perhaps  it  may  have 
been  given  with  reference  to  the  appearance  of  spring. 

Good  Friday . 

In  the  earliest  ages  of  the  church  the  day  of  our  Lord’s  cruci- 
fixion was  religiously  observed,  not  independently,  but  as  a 
part  of  the  sacred  season  of  Easter,  which  was  celebrated  by 
Christians  in  the  room  of  the  Jewish  passover,  in  commemoration 
at  once  of  the  death  and  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  Hence  the 
terms  iraa^a  ardupaxTipov  and  rraa^a  avaaraGipov,  passover 
of  the  crucifixion , and  passover  of  the  resurrection . A separate 
observance  of  this  day,  distinguished  by  a peculiar  character, 
was  established  in  the  course  of  the  second  and  following  cen- 
turies. (Tertull.  ad  Uxor . lib.  ii.;  Origen.  contr.  Ceh.  lib.  viii. ; 
August.  Ep.  ad  Januar.) — Constantine  the  Great,  expressly 
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commanded  the  solemn  celebration  of  the  day  of  the  crucifixion, 
(Euseb.  de  Vita  Constant.  M.  lib.  iv.  c.  18 ; Sozom.  Hist.  EccL 
lib.  i.  c.  8.)  And  when,  in  the  seventh  century,  this  religious 
observance  was  found  to  be  altogether  neglected  in  Spain,  it  was 
expressly  established  in  that  country  by  the  fourth  council  of 
Toledo  (can.  7,  8). 

This  sacred  day  has  been  distinguished  by  various  titles,  in 
different  times  and  places.  Such  are  the  following : — 

1.  nda'ya  aravpdxxcfiov^  i.  e.,  the  passover  of  the  crucifixion. 
This  was  its  earliest  appellation. 

2.  2&Tr)pia,  dies  salutaris,  i.  e.,  the  day  of  salvation. 

3.  Dies  absolutions,  the  day  of  absolution ; on  account  of  the 
solemn  declaration  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  the  custom  of 
absolving  penitents  from  ecclesiastical  penalties.  Thus  Ambrose 
says  {Ep.  33),  Erat  dies,  quo  scse  Dominus  pro  nobis  tradidit, 
quo  in  ecclesia  poenitentia  relaxatur. 

4.  Coena  pura.  This  expression,  which  occurs  in  Irenseus, 
refers  not  to  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper,  but  to  the 
completeness  of  the  fast ; in  which  sense  it  is  used  also  by 
Tertullian. 

5.  JJapacrKevr) , parasceve,  the  preparation , This  term  was 
adopted  by  the  early  church,  with  reference  to  the  Jewish  ritual. 

6.  Good  Friday ; with  reference  to  the  divine  goodness  and 
mercy  displayed  in  the  redemption  of  mankind  by  the  death  of 
Christ.  In  like  manner,  the  Jews  called  the  great  day  of  atone- 
ment 1*1  tO  DV  the  good  day , 

7.  Among  the  Saxons,  long  Friday;  probably  with  allusion 
to  the  length  of  the  fast. 

This  day  was  distinguished  by  the  following  observances : — 

i.  A strict  fast  ( Ep . Dionys;  Cone.  Tolet . iv.  (a.d.  638) 
c*  7,  8). 

ii.  Absolution  of  penitents. 

iii.  In  very  early  times,  the  history  of  our  Lord's  passion  was 
read  on  this  day  out  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  only,  instead  of 
the  harmonies  of  the  gospel,  as  usual  at  other  times. 

iv.  In  later  times,  this  day  was  distinguished  by  the  omission 
of  Doxologies,  Introits,  and  the  like,  in  the  course  of  divine 
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service ; by  the  silence  of  music  and  bells ; by  the  omission  of 
customary  genuflexions,  in  order  to  avoid  imitating  the  act  of  the 
Jews  recorded  in  Matt,  xxvii.  29  ; and  by  a similar  omission  of 
the  sacred  kiss  and  embrace  ( <f>t\7jfjLa  ayiov  teal  aoTracrposi)  at 
the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  supper,  in  order  to  avoid  an  imita- 
tion of  the  kiss  of  Judas  (Matt.  xxvi.  48,  49). 

v.  The  Lord’s  supper  was  celebrated.  The  elements,  how- 
ever, were  not  consecrated  on  this  day,  but  on  the  day  before. 
(Praesanctificatio,  missa  praesanctificatorum,  sicca.) 

vi.  Communion-tables  and  reading-desks  were  stripped  of 
their  ornaments. 

vii.  In  the  middle  ages,  the  solemn  event  of  the  day  was 
imitated  in  processions  and  dramatic  representations a custom 
in  accordance  neither  with  the  practice  of  the  ancient  church,  nor 
with  good  Christian  feeling. 

Easter  Eve.  (Sabbatum  Magnum .) 

The  seventh  day  of  the  week  before  Easter  received  at  a very 
early  period  the  title  of  Sabbatum  Magnum,  the  great  or  high 
Sabbath;  partly  perhaps  in  imitation  of  the  Jewish  institution, 
and  partly  in  token  of  respect  for  the  time  in  which  our  Saviour 
lay  in  the  grave.  This  was  the  only  Jewish  Sabbath  which  was 
(eventually)  retained  by  the  church,  and  distinguished  by  peculiar 
solemnities.  Tertullian  seems  to  allude  to  it,  in  lib.  ii.  ad 
Uxorem.  The  day  is  spoken  of  under  its  appropriate  title  in 
Const.  Apost.  lib.  v,  c.  18;  Chrysostom,  Ep.  1 ad  Innocent and 
by  other  writers  of  the  fourth  century. 

This  day  was  distinguished  by  the  following  observances : — 

1.  A strict  fast.  This  was  at  first  voluntarily  undertaken, 
with  reference  to  the  words  of  our  Saviour,  Matt.  ix.  15.  It  was 
afterwards  regulated  by  laws  and  institutions  of  the  church. 
(Tertull.  de  Jejun,  c.  2;  August.  Epist.  86  ad  Consul.;  Ambros. 
Orat.  1 de  Jejun.;  Const.  Apost , lib.  viii.  c.  18;  Cone.  Trull . 
c.  88; — Conf,  Wernsdorf.  de  Veteris  Ecclesico  Jejunii  Pridie 
Paschalium  Religions.) 

2.  A nocturnal  assembly  for  worship, — the  Easter  Vigil. — 
This  service  is  mentioned  by  the  earliest  writers,  and  is  to  be 
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reckoned >among  the  first  of  all  that  were  established  among 
Christians.  It  appears,  from  the  testimony  of  Lactantius  and 
Jerome,  that  the  early  Christians  expected  the  second  coming  of 
our  Lord  on  this  night,  and  prepared  themselves  by  fasting, 
prayer,  and  other  spiritual  exercises,  for  that  great  event.  In  the 
time  of  Constantine  and  Theodosius  the  Great,  this  vigil  was 
celebrated  with  great  solemnity.  Eusebius  {de  Vita  Constant. 
M.  lib.  iv.  c.  22,  conf '.  c.  57)  describes  the  splendour  of  the 
illumination  which  took  place  on  this  occasion.  Conf.  Greg. 
Nazianz.  Orat . 42  ; Greg.  Nyssen.  Orat . 4 ; Socrat.  Hist . Eecl . 
lib.  vii.  c.  5. 

The  observance  of  this  ceremony  soon  gave  rise  to  abuses  of 
considerable  magnitude  (Tkrtull.  ad  Uxoremy  lib.  ii.  c.  4). 
A 8 early  as  the  fourth  century,  women  were  forbidden  to  be 
present  at  all  vigils  whatsoever  {Cone.  IUiberit.  (a.d.  305)  c.  35). 
Vigilantius  inveighed  against  nocturnal  religious  solemnities  in 
general  (but  with  an  exception  in  favour  of  the  Easter  vigil),  on 
the  ground  of  their  being  injurious  to  the  morals  of  youth  and  the 
female  sex ; but  he  was  strenuously  opposed  in  this  matter  by 
Jerome  {ado.  Vigilantium).  Complaints,  however,  continued  to 
increase,  until  at  length  the  custom  was  abolished  {Cone.  Antis- 
siodor.  (a.  d.  578)  c.  3). — In  the  Greek  church,  the  celebration  of 
the  Easter  vigil  has  continued,  and  is  attended  with  great 
solemnity. — G.  H.  Gotze,  Vigil  ica  Paschales  Veterum  Christian.; 
— Krause  Diatribe  de  Pervigilio*  Pasehalis  avaaraaipov ; — - 
Wernsdorf.  de  Constantini  M.  Religions  Paschali  ab  Euseb.  de 
Vita  Const . M. 

The  Easter  vigil  was  distinguished 

i.  By  the  lighting  of  a colossal  taper  (cereus  pasehalis),  sig- 
nifying the  resurrection  of  the  Lord  and  the  consequent  rejoic- 
ing of  the  church.  Perhaps  this  ceremony  was  a remnant  of 
the  solemnities  of  the  time  of  Constantine ; but  there  is  no  clear 
trace  of  its  existence  earlier  than  the  sixth  century. 

ii.  By  the  baptism  of  catechumens ; particularly  in  the  Greek 
church.  This  custom  was  prevalent  towards  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century  (Chrysostom.  Ep.  1 ad  Innocent.;  Palladius 
Vita  Jo.  Chrysost . c.  9).  It  was  usual  also,  on  this  occasion, 
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to  consecrate  the  water  which  was  to  be  afterwards  used  in 
baptism. 

iii.  By  the  reading  of  proper  lessons  (lectiones  or  prophe- 
tic), which  took  place  immediately  before  the  celebration  of 
baptism,  or  the  consecration  of  the  baptismal  water.  The  number 
of  these  lessons  varied  in  different  countries;  being  in  some 
places  four,  in  others  twelve,  fourteen,  or  even  twenty-four. 

Easter  Day. 

The  great  fact  of  our  Lord's  resurrection,  which  forms  the 
key-stone  of  our  religion,  and  the  foundation  of  Christian  hope, 
was  celebrated  by  an  annual  festival,  as  well  as  by  the  weekly 
observance  of  the  Lord's  day,  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  church. 
This  festival  received,  as  has  been  already  stated,  the  title  of 
iraaya  avacrracn^ov , the  pascha  or  passover  of  the  resurrection, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  preceding  Friday,  or  n racya  a-ravpco- 
cijjlov.  In  a short  time,  however,  the  terra  pascha  was  limited 
to  the  day  of  the  resurrection  (although  not  with  strict  propriety 
of  meaning) ; and  then  again,  subsequently,  it  was  employed  to 
designate  the  whole  period  of  the  Easter  festival. 

The  modern  name  Easter  is  derived,  probably,  from  the  old 
Saxon  oster , to  rise,  or  German  urstand , resurrection ; or,  as  is 
more  generally  supposed,  from  the  name  of  a Saxon  goddess. 

This  day  was  distinguished  in  early  times  by — 

1.  A solemn  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  supper. 

2.  The  baptism  of  catechumens. 

3.  Appropriate  salutations,  and  demonstrations  of  joy. 

4.  The  liberation  of  prisoners  (Chrysostom,  Horn.  30  in 
Gen.) ; with  certain  exceptions  (Cod.  Theod . 1.  ix.  tit.  35,  leg.  3; 
Cod.  Justin.  1.  i.  tit.  4,  leg.  3.) 

5.  The  manumission  of  slaves,  (Cod.  Justin.  1.  iii.  tit.  12, 
1.  8;  conf.  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  ii.  tit.  8.) 

6.  A general  holiday  to  slaves,  throughout  the  week,  in  order 
to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  attending  the  services  of  the 
church;  (Ciirysost.  Horn.  34  De resurrections  Jesu  Christi;  Cone. 
Trull,  c.  66.) 

7.  The  heathen  were  forbidden  to  celebrate  public  spectacles 
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and  the  like,  in  order  that  the  devotions  of  Christians  might 
not  be  interrupted,  {Cod.  Theodos.  1.  xv.  tit.  5.)  And,  in  like 
manner,  it  was  afterwards  made  a law  that  no  Jew  should 
approach  a church,  or  even  appear  in  public  among  Christians, 
from  Maunday  Thursday  to  Easter  day  inclusive.  {Cone.  Attrel. 
ii.  (a. d.  533)  c.  25.) 

8.  One  great  distinction  conferred  upon  this  high  festival  was 
the  connexion  established  between  this  and  many  other  sacred 
days,  so  that  it  was  made  to  regulate  the  times  of  their  celebration. 

After  considerable  disputes,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  time 
of  the  celebration  of  Easter  was  fixed  to  the  Lord’s  day  next 
after  the  full  moon  happening  upon  or  immediately  after  the  vernal 
equinox;  with  a provision  that  if  the  full  moon  should  happen 
upon  a Sunday,  Easter  day  should  be  the  Sunday  after;  hereby 
avoiding  the  possibility  of  the  Christian  festival  being  coincident 
with  the  Jewish  passover.  This  regulation  of  the  Council  of 
Nicsea  is  not,  however,  to  be  found  among  its  canons ; but  it 
appears  to  have  been  communicated  to  the  several  dioceses  by 
letters  (Socrates,  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  i.  c.  9).  Wheatly  indeed  tells 
us  that  Constantine  caused  44  a canon  to  be  passed  at  this  Council, 
that  everywhere  the  great  feast  of  Easter  should  be  observed  on 
one  and  the  same  day;  and  that  not  on  the  day  of  the  Jewish 
passover,  but,  as  had  been  generally  observed,  upon  the  Sunday 
afterwards.  And  that  this  dispute  might  never  arise  again,  these 
paschal  canons  were  then  established,  namely, 

44 1.  That  the  one-and-twentieth  day  of  March  shall  be  ac- 
counted the  vernal  equinox. 

44  2.  That  the  full  moon  happening  upon,  or  next  after,  the 
one-and-twentieth  day  of  March,  shall  be  taken  for  the  full  moon 
of  Nisan. 

44  3.  That  the  Lord’s  day  next  following  that  full  moon  be 
Easter  day. 

44  4.  But  if  the  full  moon  happen  upon  a Sunday,  Easter  day 
shall  be  the  Sunday  after.” 

Upon  this  passage  Dr.  Waterland  has  made  the  following 
remarks,  in  a MS.  note: — 44  There  are  no  such  canons  among  the 
Nicene,  nor  does  it  anywhere  appear  that  the  Nicene  fathers  were 
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thus  particular ; if  they  had,  there  could  scarce  have  been  such 
variety  as  was  afterwards  seen  in  the  several  churches.  All  I 
think  that  the  Nicene  fathers  did  was  to  prohibit  the  rule  of  the 
Quartodecimans,  and  to  determine  in  favour  of  those  who  kept 
Easter  always  on  a Sunday ; enjoining  the  whole  church  to  observe 
one  rule,  and  to  keep  the  same  day,  leaving  it  to  the  Alexandrians 
every  year  to  point  out  the  day,  and  then  to  publish  it.  The 
canons,  however,  or  rules  here  mentioned,  are  Buch  as  the  Alex- 
andrian calculations  then  and  before  went  upon ; and  such  as  the 
western  churches  at  length  came  into,  after  the  time  of  Dionysius 
Exiguus.” 

The  whole  space  of  fifteen  days,  consisting  of  Easter  day  and 
the  week  before  and  after,  was  known,  as  early  as  the  fourth 
century,  by  the  name  of  the  great  week  (iftSopas  fieyaXy ; heb- 
domasmagna;  septimana  major).  44  The  ancients,”  says  Bing- 
ham, 44  commonly  included  fifteen  days  in  the  whole  solemnity 
of  the  pasch,  that  is,  the  week  before  Easter  Sunday,  and  the 
week  following  it : the  one  of  which  was  called  pascha  trravpco- 
aifiov,  the  pasch  of  the  cross , and  the  other  pascha  ava<TTa<rip,ov, 
the  pasch  of  the  resurrection . Suicerus  will  furnish  the  learned 
reader  with  examples  of  both.  The  general  name  pascha,  which 
is  of  Hebrew  extract,  from  nDD,  which  signifies  the  passover, 
will  include  both.  For  the  Christian  passover  includes  as  well 
the  passion  as  the  resurrection  of  our  Saviour,  who  is  the  true 
paschal  Lamb,  or  passover,  that  was  sacrificed  for  us.  And, 
therefore,  though  our  English  word  Easter  be  generally  used  only 
to  signify  the  resurrection,  yet  the  ancient  word  pascha  was  taken 
in  a large  sense,  to  denote,  as  well  the  pasch  of  the  crucifixion, 
as  the  pasch  of  the  resurrection.  And  for  this  reason,  the 
ancients  commonly  speak  of  the  pasch  as  containing  fifteen  days 
in  its  solemnity,  including  the  passion  week,  together  with  that 
of  the  resurrection.”  Antiq.  b,  xx.  c.  5,  $ 1. 

The  great  iceek  of  the  fourth  century  corresponded,  therefore, 
to  our  passion  week  and  Easter  week  combined. 

Sundays  after  Easter . 

The  Octave  or  first  Sunday  after  Easter  day,  has  received 
various  appellations.  Such  are  the  following:— 
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1.  Dominica  in  A Ibis;  because  on  this  day  those  persons  who 
had  been  baptized  at  Easter  laid  aside  the  white  robes  which 
they  then  received.  These  robes  were  laid  up  in  the  church,  as 
evidences  of  their  baptismal  profession. 

\ 2.  Dies  Neophytorum ; because  the  newly-baptized  were  on 

this  day  introduced  to  the  congregation  as  actual  members  of  the 
church. 

3.  Quinquagesima  (or  quinquagesima  larticiw) ; because  fifty 
days  were  reckoned  from  this  day  to  the  octave  of  Whitsuntide. 

4.  ^Avrhraa'xja^  Anti-pascha,  i.  e.  the  Sunday  after  Easter. 

5.  Pascha  clausum;  i.  e.  the  close  of  Easter.  Hence,  perhaps, 
by  corruption,  our  term  Low  Sunday. 

6.  Octava  Infantium;  with  reference  to  the  newly-baptized 
as  born  of  God.  “ Vos,  qui  baptizati  estis,  et  hodie  completis 
Sacramentum  Octavarum  vestrum,  infantes  appellamini,  quoniam 
regenerati  et  ad  seternam  vitam  renati  estis.”-  (Augustin.  Serm . 
de  Dicer  sis  xi.) 

7.  Quasimodogeniti ; the  term  usually  adopted  by  foreign 
Protestants ; although  of  comparatively  late  origin,  and  peculiar 
to  the  western  church.  It  is  derived  from  the  Latin  version  of 
1 Pet.  ii.  2,  Quasi  modo  geniti  infantes,  as  new-born  babes,  &c. 

The  other  Sundays  from  Easter  to  Whitsuntide,  which  we 
reckon  as  the  second,  third,  &c.,  Sundays  after  Easter,  are  some- 
times distinguished  also  by  titles  taken  from  the  first  words  of 
their  introits;  namely,  Misericordias  Domini  (Ps.  xxxiii.  5), 
— Jubilate  (Ps.  Lxvi.  2), — Cantate  (Ps.  xcviii.  1), — Sogate 
(Cantic.  ii.  14,  or  Isa.  XLviii.  20),  or  Ad  vocem  jucunditatis , — and 
Exaudi  (Ps.  xxvii.  7). 


Ascension  Day , 

No  mention  of  the  celebration  of  this  day  occurs  in  the 
writings  of  the  earliest  fathers,  e.  g.  Justin  Martyr,  Iremeus, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  or  Cyprian,  It  is  remarkable,  also,  that 
Origen  does  not  include  it  in  his  list  of  Christian  festivals  ( contr , 
Cels.  lib.  viii.  c.  2J,  23).  And  the  earliest  notice  of  its  celebra- 
tion is  found  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  (lib.  viii.  c.  33), 
where  it  is  ordered  that  slaves  should  rest  from  their  labours  on 
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the  day  of  the  Ascension  (r yv  avakiytyiv).  It  is  not  improbable, 
therefore,  that  this  festival  was  established  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  third  century.  The  fact  of  its  observance  in  the  course  of 
the  fourth  century  is  evident.  If  the  oration  ascribed  to  Epi- 
phanius,  entitled  els  rrjy  di/dXqi/nv  rov  Rupiov  Irjaou 

Xpiarov , On  the  Ascension  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christy  be  genuine, 
it  furnishes  a proof  that  this  festival  was  celebrated  in  the  island 
of  Cyprus  about  the  middle  of  that  century.  Chrysostom  refers 
to  this  festival : in  one  of  his  Homilies  he  says  expressly,  “ We 
have  lately  celebrated  the  crucifixion,  the  passion,  the  resurrection, 
and  afterwards  the  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ ; we  now  comme- 
morate the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit.”  {Horn.  37.)  Ambrose 
also  alludes  to  this  festival ; and  Augustin  considers  it  to  have  been 
of  apostolic  institution,  or  to  have  been  established  by  a general 
council;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  fathers,  in  using 
the  term  apostolical,  did  not  always  intend  to  assert  that  the 
custom  to  which  they  alluded  was  actually  established  by  apostles 
themselves,  but  simply  that  it  was  one  of  very  high  antiquity, — 
and  without  a precise  date  in  history.  Perhaps  in  the  earliest 
times  the  festival  of  the  Ascension  was  included  in  the  great 
quinquagesimal  feast;  and  it  may  have  begun  to  be  more 
particularly  distinguished  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury*. 

The  title  of  this  day,  which  we  find  in  ancient  writers,  is 
rjfiepa  iiriaco^opJvr)^  or  o-oj&pevrjs  (as  in  Chry- 
sostom). This  appellation  is  usually  supposed  to  intimate  that 
on  the  day  of  our  Lord's  ascension  the  work  of  human  redemption 
was  completed  (Sid  to  irepas  rrjs  /card  Xpiarov  oUovojitas, 
Const.  Apost.  lib.  viii.  c.  35).  Baumgarten  indeed  regards  the 
title  as  denoting  a day  rescued,  as  it  were,  from  the  inferior  days 
by  which  it  is  surrounded,  and  made  prominent  or  distinguished; 
and  Augusti  supposes  that  it  may  have  contained  a reference  to 
certain  errors  of  early  heretics ; but  the  common  explanation  is 


1 In  primitiva  ecclesia  festum  ad- 
scensionis  Christi  nullibi  seorsim  memo- 
ratur.  Sed  veteres  hunc  diem  festum 
sub  sua  Pentecoste  give  sub  quinqua- 


ginta  illis  diebus,  quae  inter  Pa9cha  et 
nostrum  Pentecosten  interjacent,  et 
omne8  olim  festi  fuerunt,  complex! 
sunt.  Hildebband,  deDisbus  festis. 
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the  more  probable,  and  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  language 
of  ancient  homilies  for  the  day8. 


WhiHunday. 

The  whole  space  of  fifty  days  immediately  after  Easter  was 
celebrated,  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  church,  under  the  name  of 
IIevT€Ko<rTih  Pentecost  (Lat.  Quinquagesima  Paschalis).  This 
sacred  season  is  mentioned  even  by  Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  and 
Origen ; and  abundantly  by  later  writers.  Ambrose  and  Hilary 
derive  the  institution  from  our  Lord  or  his  apostles ; but  Tertul- 
lian, who  lived  much  earlier,  is  content  to  trace  it  to  an  ecclesi- 
astical origin4. 

Of  this  period,  the  first  and  the  fourth  weeks  were  distin- 
guished with  peculiar  honour;  the  former,  as  being  the  first 
week  after  Easter,  and  the  latter,  probably,  as  being  a kind  ef 
connecting  link  between  the  two  high  festivals  of  Easter  and 
Whitsuntide.  The  first  week  was  called  4ta/ccuvurfi6<;  or  via, 
septimana  in  albis,  with  reference  to  the  state  of  the  newly 
baptized,  who  wore  their  white  robes  of  baptism  during  that 
time.  The  fourth  week  was  termed  simply  fiewirevreKoory,  or 
the  middle  of  Pentecost. 

This  whole  time  was  regarded  as  a season  of  rejoicing ; and 
hence  all  fasting,  and  all  kneeling  at  prayer,  were  forbidden. 
(Tbrtull.  de  Corona . c.  3 ; Cone . Niccsn . c.  20.)  Divine  service 
was  celebrated,  and  perhaps  the  Lord’s  supper  administered, 
daily  throughout  this  time.  (Omnes  quinquaginta  dies  ut  pascha 
celebrandi  sunt,  et  sunt  tanquam  dominica.  Ambros.  Comment . 
in  Luo.  1.)  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  were  read,  as  containing 
a history  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  season.  (Ghrysost.  Horn. 
83,  in  Gen.;  Augustin.  Tractate  6,  in  Johan.)  Baptism  was 
frequently  administered8.  Alms  were  liberally  distributed  (Lac- 


8 Chrysost.  Horn.  35,  fo  Adscens. ; 
Bernard.  Seim.  2,  Adscent.  Dom . 

4 Harum  et  aiiarum  ejusmodi  disci- 
plinsrum,  si  legem  expostules  Scriptu- 
rarum,  null  am  invenies.  Traditio  tibi 
prcetendetur  auctrix,  con  suet  udo  con- 


firmairix.  Rationem  tradition!,  con- 
suetudini,  fidei,  patrocinaturam  aut 
ipse  perspicies,  aut  ab  aliquo,  qui  per- 
spex erii,  disces.  De  Coron.  Mil.  c.  3. 

4 Diem  baptismo  solenniorem  pascha 
pr&statj  exinde  Pentecoste  ordinaadis 
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tant.  de  aero  Dei  cultu , c.  12);  and  slaves  were  frequently  libe- 
rated. (Conf.  Ittio.  de  Veteri  indulgentia  Paschali .)  The  places 
of  worship  were  decorated  with  green  branches.  Such  was  the 
respect  paid,  in  early  times,  to  the  whole  interval  of  fifty  days 
between  Easter  and  Whitsuntide. 

By  degrees,  however,  the  attention  of  the  church  became 
limited  to  the  fiftieth  day, — the  day  on  which  she  commemorated 
the  miraculous  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  after  our  Lord's 
ascension, — as  Pentecost,  or  Quinquagesima,  in  a proper  sense. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  this  more  narrow  accept*? 
tion  of  the  term  appears  to  have  been  generally  adopted8. 

This  day  was  distinguished : — 

1.  By  a public  administration  of  baptism  on  a large  scale. 
(Leo  M.  Ep . 2,  20 ; Gelas.  Ep . 9.) 

2.  By  a solemn  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper.  By  the 
eighteenth  canon  of  the  Council  of  Agde,  (a.  d.  506,)  every  lay- 
man, who  would  claim  the  title  of  a Catholic  Christian,  was 
required  to  communicate  at  the  three  festivals  of  Easter,  Whit- 
suntide, and  Christmas,  at  least. 

3.  By  the  custom  of  decorating  houses  and  churches  with 
flowers  and  green  boughs7. 

lavacris  latissimum  spatium  eat,  quo  et  lorum  : ibi  inter  flainmas  ignium  et 
Domini  resurrectio  inter  discipulos  micantia  fulgura,  turbo  ventorum  et 
frequentata  eat,  et  gratia  Sp.  8.  dedi-  fragor  tonitruorum  personuit,  hie  cum 
cata.  Tertull.  de  Baptismo,  c.  16.  ignearum  visione  linguarum,  sonitus 
* Pentecosten,  •*.  e.  a passione  et  re-  pariter  de  ccelo,  tanquam  spiritus  vehe- 
eurrectione  Domini  quinquagesimam  mentis  advenit;  ibi  clangor  bucciuac 
diem,  celebramus,  quo  nobis]  Sanctum  legis  verba  perstrepuit ; hie  tuba  ovan- 
Spiritum  Paracletum,  quern  promiserat,  gelica  apostolomm  ore  intonuit.  Hi  E- 
misit : quod  futurum  etiam  per  Judae-  rokym.  ad  Fabiol.  §.  7. 
orum  pascha  significatum  est,  quum  7 Mos  ille  Christianorum,  quod  festo 
quinquagesimo  die  'post  celebrationem  Pentecostes  fenestras,  domes, et  templa 
ovis  occisae,  Moses  digito  Dei  scriptam  gramme,  floribus,  et  betulis  viridanti- 
legem  in  monte  accepit.  Legite  evan-  bus  ornent,  a Judaeis  descendit  ad 
gelium  et  advertite  ibi  Spiritum  Sane-  Christianos.  Hi  enim  in  laudem  legis 
turn  appellatum  digitum  -Dei.  Au-  ej usque  memoriam  pavimenta  sodium, 
eusTiN.  contr,  Faust . L xxxii.  c.  12.  plateas,  et  synagogara  gramine  per- 
— Utraque  (legis  promulgatio)  facta  spargunt,  fasciculos  ramusculo  rumviri- 
est  quinquagesimo  die  a paschate,  ilia  dium  passim  fenestris  apponunt,  corol- 
in  Sina,  hsec  in  Sion.  Ibi  terrro  motu  las  virides  capitibus  impositas  gestant, 
contremuit  mons,  hie  domus  aposto-  quia  illo  tempore,  quo  lex  in  monte 

2 t 2 
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The  origin  of  our  modern  name,  Whitsunday , Whitsuntide , 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained.  Wheatly  says,  “ It  was  styled 
Whit-Sunday,  partly  because  of  those  vast  diffusions  of  light  and 
knowledge  which  were  then  shed  upon  the  apostles  in  order  to 
the  enlightening  of  the  world,  but  principally  from  the  white 
garments  which  they  that  were  baptized  at  this  time  put  on8. 
Though  Mr.  Hamon  L’ Estrange  conjectures  that  it  is  derived 
from  the  French  word  Huict , which  signifies  eight,  and  then 
Whit-Sunday  will  be  Huict-Sunday , — i.  e.,  the  eighth  Sunday, 
namely,  from  Easter.  And  to  make  his  opinion  the  more  pro- 
bable, he  observes  that  the  octave  of  any  feast  is  in  Latin  called 
Utas,  which  he  derives  from  the  French  word  Huictas \ In  a 
Latin  letter  I have  by  me  of  the  famous  Gerhard  Langhain,  I 
find  another  account  of  the  original  of  this  word,  which  he  says 
he  met  with  accidentally  in  a Bodleian  manuscript.  He  observes 
from  thence,  ‘ that  it  was  a custom  among  our  ancestors  upon 
this  day  to  give  all  the  milk  of  their  ewes  and  kine  to  the  poor 
for  the  love  of  God,  in  order  to  qualify  themselves  to  receive  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; which  milk  being  then,  as  it  is  still  in 
some  countries,  called  white  meat , &c.,  therefore  this  day,  from 
that  custom,  took  the  name  of  Whitsunday.’  Or  perhaps,  say 
some,  it  might  have  been  so  called,  because  all  persons  were 
required  to  pay  their  tithe  of  young  before  that  day,  or  be  liable 
to  the  wite  or  mulct.” 


Sinai  tradita  eet,  omnia  fuerant  floren- 
tia  et  viridantia,  id  quod  colligunt  ex 
Exod.  xxxii.  3.  BuXtohf.  Synagog. 
Jud.  c.  20. 

8 But  the  most  ancient  mode  of 
spelling  is  Witesonedag ; whereas  the 
letter  h follows  the  W in  White,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  orthography  of  that 
word. 

8 This  is  not  probable,  because  the 
name  Witsonday,  as  in  Wickliff,  ob- 
tained while  the  word  Utas  for  Octaves 
was  still  preferred,  and  was  not  at  all 


changed,  unless  into  Waves.  Witesone 
for  Whitson  is  as  old  as  Robert  of 
Gloucester,  who  wrote  about  a.d.  1270. 
Besides  that,  if  Huict  was  the  name, 
we  should  find  some  remains  of  the 
old  spelling  in  the  age  of  Robert  of 
Gloucester,  who  did  not  live  long  after 
the  first  rise  of  that  name.  We  find 
no  other  name  than  that  of  Pentecost 
in  the  more  ancient  Saxon  writings. 
As  low  as  1180,  in  homilies  upon  the 
day,  there  is  no  notice  of  this  later 
name.  Dr.  Wat  erlangs  MS.  Note. 
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Trinity  Sunday . 

The  introduction  of  this  day  into  the  calendar  is  of  compara- 
tively late,  but  uncertain,  date.  It  is  probable  that  the  zeal  of 
many  Christians  against  the  use  of  images  in  the  eighth  and 
ninth  centuries  may  have  been  the  first  cause  of  the  appointment 
of  a distinct  day  for  meditating  upon  the  nature  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  in  Unity,  or  the  one  true  God,  as  distinguished  from  all 
idols.  And  it  appears  that  the  universal  celebration  of  the  day, 
in  the  western  church,  was  not  established  until  the  fourteenth 
century. 

The  following  particulars  have  been  noted  in  order  to  assist  in 
discovering  the  probable  antiquity  of  the  institution : — 

1.  No  mention  of  Trinity  Sunday  occurs  in  Alcuin’s  Homi- 
liarium . 

2.  Potho,  in  a treatise  De  Statu  domus  Dei  s.  Eceleeiw , 
written  about  the  year  1152,  speaks  of  this  festival  as  among  the 
modern  innovations — novae  celebritates— of  his  time. 

3.  Bernard  of  Clairveaux  has  no  homily  upon  this  festival. 

4.  It  appears  from  Durandus  that  such  a festival  was  cele- 
brated in  his  time,  but  that  the  practice  was  not  universal. 

5.  The  learned  Prosper  Lambertini,  afterwards  Pope  Bene- 
dict XIV.  (who  died  in  tfb  year  1758),  affirms,  in  his  treatise 
De  Festis  Domini , &c.,  lib.  i.  c.  12,  s.  16,  that  the  universal 
observance  of  Trinity  Sunday  cannot  be  traced  to  an  earlier  date 
than  a.d.  1334,  when  it  was  established  by  order  of  Pope 
John  XXIII. 

“In  the  ancient  liturgies,”  says  Wheatly,  “ we  find  that  this 
day  was  looked  upon  only  as  an  octave  of  Pentecost ; the  obser- 
vation of  it  as  the  feast  of  the  Trinity  being  of  later  date.  For 
since  the  praises  of  the  Trinity  were  every  day  celebrated  in  the 
doxology,  hymns,  and  creeds,  therefore  the  church  thought  there 
was  no  need  to  set  apart  one  particular  day  for  that  which  was 
done  on  each.”  Upon  which  Dr.  Waterland  has  made  the  fol- 
lowing note : — “ Durandus  sets  this  festival  as  high  as  Gre- 
gory IV.,  a.  d.  834.  Gervase  of  Canterbury  (who  lived  about 
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a.  d.  1200)  informs  us  that  Thomas  k Becket,  soon  after  his  con- 
secration, a.d.  1162,  instituted  this  festival  in  England.  Quesnel 
informs  us  of  an  Officium  pro  festo  sanctissimse  Trinitatis,  extant 
in  a manuscript  breviary  for  the  use  of  the  monks  of  Mount 
Cassin, — the  age  about  1086.  And  this  is  the  oldest  certain 
authority  I have  met  with,  except  Berno  Angiensis,  who  men- 
tions it  (De  Rebus  ad  Missam  Spectantibus).  He  flourished 
about  a.d.  1080.  So  that  the  festival  is  certainly  near  seven 
hundred  years  old.” 

The  Circumcision  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  January  1. 

This  festival  was  quite  unknown  to  the  early  church.  After 
the  introduction  of  the  festival  of  the  Nativity,  which  took  place 
in  the  fourth  century,  the  first  of  January  received  a certain 
distinction  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  continuing  the 
celebration  of  the  higher  festivals  during  several  days,  or  the 
adoption  of  the  system  of  octaves  from  the  Jewish  ritual.  From 
that  period  until  the  seventh  century,  this  day  was  distinguished 
as  Octava  Natalis  Domini,  the  Octave  of  the  Nativity. 

At  first,  however,  this  day  was  observed  rather  as  a season  of 
humiliation  and  fasting  than  as  a festival ; and  this  was  done  in 
order  to  mark  and  preserve  the  distinction  between  the  manners 
of  Christians  and  those  of  the  heathen10,  who  celebrated  the 
Calends  of  January  as  the  chief  day  of  their  Saturnalia  with 
great  licentiousness  and  revelry.  (Macrob.  Saturn . i.  8 ; Ovid. 
Fast . i.  237.)  During  the  first  eight  centuries,  the  sermons  of 
Christian  preachers  on  this  day  were  of  a penitential  and  severe 
character;  and  were  more  correctly  described  by  their  earlier 
titles,  “ Increpatio  de  Calendis  Januariis,”  or  “ De  Idololatria  in 
Calendis  Januariis,”  than  by  that  subsequently  attached  to  them, 
“ In  festo  Circumcisionis  Domini.”  (Chrysost.  Horn . 23 ; 
Augustin.  Serm.  5;  Serm.  125,  de  Tempore ; Chrysolog.  Serm. 
155.)  The  decrees  of  councils  during  this  period  were  of  the 
same  purport.  (Cone.  Turon . ii.  a.d.  566,  c.  17,  23;  Cone. 

19  Nos  isto  die  jejunannis,  ut  ethnic!  I nostris  condemnari.  Awsnos.  Serm. 
intelligant,  ipsorum  gaudia  jejiuiiis  | 2,  dc  Cal.  Jan . 
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Tolet . iv.  a.  d.  693,  c.  10 ; Cone . Trullan.  a.  d.  692,  c.  62 ; Cone . 
Horn.  a.  d.  744,  c.  8.) 

In  the  course  of  the  seventh  century,  aft  is  generally  supposed, 
the  first  of  January  received  the  appellation  of  the  feast  of  the 
Circumcision,  or  of  the  name  of  J esus ; a commemoration  which 
would  naturally  take  place  in  the  church,  in  accordance  with  the 
course  of  the  Gospel  narrative,  when  once  it  had  become  usual 
to  celebrate  the  Nativity  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  December,  inde- 
pendently of  the  influence  of  other  circumstances.  Different 
dates,  however,  have  been  assigned  for  the  commencement  of  this 
observance ; some  writers  placing  it  as  early  as  the  fifth  century, 
others  in  the  seventh,  and  others  even  as  late  as  the  end  of  the 
eleventh.  In  support  of  the  earliest  of  these  dates  we  are  referred 
to  a Homily  of  Maximus  of  Turin,  entitled,  “ De  Circumcisione 
Domini,  vel  de  Cal.  Jan.,”  On  the  Circumcision  of  our  Lord , or 
on  the  Calends  of  January . But  as  no  mention  of  the  festival  of 
the  Circumcision  occurs  throughout  the  Homily,  it  is  probable 
that,  as  often  happens,  the  title  is  of  much  later  origin  than  the 
composition  itself,  and  therefore  furnishes  no  evidence  whatever 
on  the  poiht.  Those  who  place  the  origin  of  this  festival  in  the 
seventh  century  appeal  to  ft  collect  in  the  Sacramentary  of  Gre- 
gory the  Great,  containing  the  words  “ per  Domiuum  nostrum 
Jesum  Christum,  cujus  hodie  Circumcisionem  et  Nativitatis  Oc- 
tavam  celebramus,”  i.  0.,  “ through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whose 
Circumcision,  together  with  the  Octave  of  his  Nativity,  we 
this  day  celebrate.”  But  considerable  doubts  have  been  raised 
respecting  the  genuineness  of  this  Sacramentary;  and  conse- 
quently this  proof  of  the  date  of  the  festival  in  question  is  not  very 
decisive.  Casaubon  ( Exercitt . ad  Baronii  Annalesy  ii.  $ 9)  sup- 
poses that  this  festival  was  established  by  Ivo,  bishop  of  Chartres, 
ftt  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century, — that  it  is  first  mentioned  by 
Bernard  in  the  twelfth  century, — and  it  was  universally  and 
canonically  established  by  the  synod  of  Oxford,  a.  d.  1222.  Thift 
latter  supposition  has  been  adopted  by  several  critics;  but  it 
appears  not  to  rest  upon  sufficient  foundation,  for  we  have  a 
Homily  of  Venerable  Bede,  written  during  the  first  half  of  the 
eighth  century,  which  is  not  only  entitled  De  Circumcisione 
Domini , but  directly  treats  of  the  corresponding  subject. 
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In  the  course  of  centuries,  the  first  of  January  became  gene- 
rally recognised  in  Europe  as  the  first  day  of  the  civil  year ; and 
this  circumstance  may  perhaps  have  added  to  the  celebrity  of  the 
festival  of  the  Circumcision. 

The  Epiphany , January  6. 

This  festival  was  not  observed  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
church,  as  appears  from  the  omission  of  it  in  Grigen’s  list ; but 
it  seems  to  have  been  common  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century, — a fact  which  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  homi- 
lies of  the  two  Gregories,  and  by  a passage  of  Ammianns  Marcel- 
linus,  who  mentions  the  observance  of  this  festival  by  the  Emperor 
Julian  as  an  act  of  dissimulation11. 

At  first,  the  nativity  of  our  blessed  Lord,  as  well  as  his  mani- 
festation by  a star  to  the  Gentiles,  was  commemorated  on  this 
day.  But  when  a peculiar  day  was  set  apart  for  the  celebration 
of  the  incarnation  or  nativity,  which  took  place  probably  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century,  the  festival  of  Epiphany  was  appro- 
priated to  the  commemoration  of  various  manifestations  of  our 
Saviour’s  divinity;  namely,  the  appearance  of  the  star, — the 
circumstances  attending  his  baptism, — and  the  performance  of 
his  first  miracle  at  Cana  of  Galilee. 

This  festival  received  various  names,  derived  from  the  several 
circumstances  to  which  it  referred.  These  names  were : — 

1.  Ta  * EirKpapia , Manifestation;  with  allusion  to  the 
appearance  of  the  star,  and  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  (1 
Tim.  iii.  16):  and  Geocpavia,  Manifestation  of  God , with  refer- 
ence more  particularly  to  the  events  attending  our  Lord’s  baptism. 
The  term  hrify&via  was  used  at  first  as  equivalent  to  yeve0\iay 
nativity;  but  afterwards  a distinction  was  made  between  Epi- 
phania  prima  et  secunda,  the  first  and  second  Epiphany;  the 
former  denoting  Christmas  Day,  the  latter  Epiphany,  properly 
so  called. 


11  Et  ut  luce  interim  celaretur 
(namely,  his  inclination  towards  hea- 
thenism), feriarum  die  quern  cele- 
brantes  mense  Jtmuario  Christiani 


Epiphania  dictitant,  progressus  in 
comm  ecclesiam,  solemn  iter  numine 
orato discessit.  Ammiax.  Marcellin. 
lib.  xxi.  c,  2. 
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2.  'Hpipa  tS)v  tfxorcov,  Dies  luminum,  ay  La  <f>&ra  r&v 
in Tkfyavmv  (Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  3),  Day  of  lights. — This  name 
was  given  to  it,  Wheatly  says,  “ as  being  the  day  whereon  they 
commemorated  the  baptism  of  Christ1*,  who  from  that  time 
became  a light  to  those  that  sat  in  darkness : upon  which  account 
this  day  was  • . . solemn  for  baptizing  the  catechumens.  . . . 
And  for  the  greater  solemnity  of  so  high  a festival,  it  was  the 
custom  to  adorn1  the  public  churches  with  a great  number  of 
lights  and  tapers,  when  they  came  to  perform  the  service  of  the 
day.”  Baptism,  as  has  been  observed  in  a former  Book,  was 
usually  termed  and  (fxoTiafibs , and  the  baptized,  <f><orn t- 
deirres. 

3.  Festum  trium  regum,  The  festival  of  the  three  kings. — 
The  fathers  differ  in  their  opinion  concerning  the  character  of 
the  magi,  or  wise  men,  who  came  to  Bethlehem  under  the 
guidance  of  the  star.  Some  of  them  retain  the  New  Testament 
appellation  Mayot,  and  hence  this  festival  is  entitled  Festum 
Magortm.  Others  translate  the  word  into  Principes  or  Dynastw; 
others  into  Sapientes,  Wise  Men.  Others  render  it  Magicians ; 
representing  these  celebrated  visitors  as  no  other  than  impostors 
and  instruments  of  Satan.  In  later  times,  the  opinion  prevailed 
that  they  were  kings,  and  three  in  number. 

4.  Bethphania. — This  name,  which  sometimes  occurs,  is 
derived  from  the  history  of  the  first  miracle  at  Cana  of  Galilee, 
where  our  Saviour  manifested  forth  his  glory,  being  in  a house , 
at  a wedding.  (Durandi  Ration.  Divin . Offic.  lib.  vi.  c.  16; 
Augustin.  Serm.  29  de  temp.;  Chrysolog.  Serm.  147 ; Eucher. 
Mom.  in  Vigil.  S.  Andr.) 

5.  This  festival  was  by  some  called  Phagiphania,  from  their 
connecting  our  Saviour's  miracle  of  feeding  five  thousand  men 
with  the  first  miracle  at  Cana,  as  a manifestation  of  divine  power 
to  be  celebrated  on  this  day.  (Augustin.  Serm.  29  de  temp.) 


>a  *H  aryia  rS>p  (fxurap  rjptpa  (Is  fjp 
d<t>lyp(Ba  Kal  fjp  (oprd(up  d£td>p*6a 
(rr)iMpot\  apxfiP  pip  t6  rov  ipov  Xptvrov 
PqjTTUTfu i Xapflapd,  rov  akrjOiyov  (fxaroSy 
rov  <fx0rl(ovTos  irupra  dy&pamoy  ip\6- 


pxpop  ds  rbp  Koapop.  Greg.  Naz. 
Orat.  xxxix.  in  Sancta  Lamina.— Si- 
milar passages  are  common  in  contem- 
porary writers. 
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Epiphany,  like  other  high  festivals,  was  celebrated — 

i.  By  a vigil, — by  the  preaching  of  homilies, — the  celebration 
of  the  Lord’s  supper, — and  the  granting  of  a holiday  to  slaves. 

ii.  Gradually,  from  the  time  of  Theodosius  the  Yotmger  to 
that  of  Justinian,  all  judicial  proceedings  and  public  spectacles 
were  prohibited.  (Cod.  Theodos.  lib.  ii.  tit.  8,  de  feriis,  in  interpre- 
ted legis  2;  lib.  iii.  tit.  12,  de  feriis,  leg.  8.) 

iii.  In  the  Greek,  Syrian,  and  African  churches,  the  Epiphany 
was  a solemn  period  of  baptism.  (Gregor.  Naz.  Orat.  89,  40 ; 
ViCTOfc  Uticens.  de  Persecut.  Vandalor.  lib.  ii. ; Jo.  Moscui 
Pratum  Spirituals,  c.  214. — On  the  vigil  of  this  feast  it  was 
usual  to  consecrate  the  water  to  be  used  at  baptisms  throughout 
the  year  (Chrysost.  Horn.  22  deBaptismo  Christi).  The  Roman 
and  Gallican  churches,  which  at  first  would  not  allow  of  any 
solemn  time  for  baptism  besides  Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  gradu- 
ally conferred  the  same  distinction  upon  the  Epiphany.  (Const. 
Apost.  lib.  viii.  c.  33 ; Cod.  Theodos.  lib.  xv.  tit.  5,  1;  5 ; Cod. 
Justin,  lib.  iii.  tit.  12,  1.  7;  Leges  Visigothor.  lib.  ii.  tit.  1, 
1.  11.) 

iv.  At  this  festival  the  Indictio  festorum  mobilium,  announce- 
ment of  moveable  festivals , took  place ; notice  was  given  of  tho 
days  on  which  Easter,  the  Quadragesimal  fasts,  and  Whitsun- 
tide would  fall  (Cone.  Aurel.  iv.  c.  1 ; Cone.  Antissidor.  c.  2). 

A kind  of  dramatic  representation  of  the  oblations  of  the  wise 
men  at  Bethlehem  was  incorporated  into  the  services  of  the 
church  during  the  middle  ages. 

• 

The  Conversion  of  St.  Paul.  January  25. 

No  clear  trace  of  this  festival  is  found  of  earlier  date  than  the 
twelfth  century.  Some  critics  suppose  that  it  had  its  beginning 
in  the  year  1200,  when  it  was  established  by  order  of  Innocent 
III.  Baronius,  however,  maintains  that  such  a festival  had  been 
observed  in  earlier  times ; but  had  grown  out  of  use  after  the 
•ninth  century.  He  refers  to  certain  homilies  of  Augustin, 
which  however  prove  only  that  the  history  of  St.  Paul’s  conver- 
sion was  sometimes  read  in  the  churches,  and  formed  therefore 
the  topic  of  a preacher’s  discourse;  and  to  the  language  of 
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Venerable  Bede,  from  which  it  may  perhaps  appear  that  a fes- 
tival of  this  kind  was  celebrated  in  some  places  when  he  wrote. 

After  the  thirteenth  century,  this  festival  became  generally 
observed  ( Gone * Copriniac.  a.d.  1250).  It  was  honourably  dis- 
tinguished by  Clement  VIII.  in  the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  as  a festum  duplex  majus. 

The  Presentation  of  Christ  in  the  Temple , or,  the  Purification  of 
St . Mary  the  Virgin . February  2. 

The  second  of  February  is  the  fortieth  day  after  the  day  set 
apart  for  the  commemoration  of  our  Saviour's  nativity  (Decem- 
ber 25) ; and  therefore  it  has  been  celebrated  as  the  day  on  which 
the  purification  of  the  Virgin  Mary  took  place,  according  to  the 
levitical  institutions  (Luke  ii.  22 — 24).  Perhaps  this  festival 
was  made  to  take  the  place  of  one  of  the  many  celebrations 
by  which  this  month  was  distinguished  among  the  heathen. 
(Macrobii  Saturnal.  lib.  i.  c.  13;  Terent.  Varro,  de  Lingua 
Lat.  lib.  v.  c.  3 ; August.  De  Civit.  Dei , lib.  vii.  c.  7.) 

The  sixth  century  may  be  regarded  as  the  earliest  date  of  this 
festival.  It  was  probably  established  during  the  reign  of  Justi- 
nian. It  received  the  following  appellations : — 

1.  Festum  Purificationis  Mariae,  The  Feast  of  the  Purifica- 
tion of  Mary . 

2.  'TTraTravri],  Festum  Occursus,  The  Feast  of  the  Meeting ; 
with  reference  to  the  history,  recorded  in  Luke  ii.  25,  seq^ 
concerning  the  meeting  of  Simeon  and  our  Saviour  in  the 
Temple. 

3.  Festum  Praesentationis,  Simeonis  et  Annae,  Festum  Sime- 
onis  ; i.  e.,  The  Feast  of  the  Presentation , of  Simeon  and  Hannah , 
of  simply,  of  Simeon . 

4.  Festum  Candelarum,  or  Luminum,  i.  e.,  The  Feast  of 
Lights . This  appears  to  be  a comparatively  modern  title,  given 
with  reference  to  the  custom  of  carrying  lighted  tapers,  &c.,  iti 
processions.  Wheatly  alludes  to  the  antiquity  of  this  practice ; 
but  only  in  general  terms,  and  without  any  reference  to  authority. 
“ On  the  Purification,1'  says  he,  “ the  ancient  Christians  used 
abundance  of  light  both  in  their  churches  and  processions,  in 
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remembrance  (as  it  is  supposed)  of  our  blessed  Saviour’s  being 
declared  this  day  by  old  Simeon  to  be  ‘ a light  to  lighten  the 
Gentiles,’  &c.;  which  portion  of  Scripture  is  for  that  reason 
appointed  for  the  gospel  for  the  day.  And  in  the  church  of 
Rome  they  still  continue  to  consecrate  all  the  tapers  and  candles 
which  they  use  in  their  churches  all  the  year  afterwards.  From 
which  custom,  I suppose,  the  day  first  took  the  name  of  Candle- 
mas Day .”  It  is  usually  supposed  that  the  processions  observed 
on  this  day  were  first  established  by  Gregory  the  Great,  in  the 
year  600. 

St.  Matthias  s Day.  February  24. 

The  date  of  the  introduction  of  this  festival  is  involved  in 
considerable  obscurity.  It  appears  to  have  been  established  in 
the  Greek  church  in  the  course  of  the  eleventh  century.  It  was 
perhaps  partially  observed  in  the  West  before  that  time;  but  it 
is  entirely  omitted  in  many  ancient  calendars.  Dr.  Waterland 
observes,  in  a MS.  note  on  Wheatly,  “The  oldest  authority  I 
have  yet  met  with  is  the  calendar  in  Athelston’s  Psalter , Cotton 
Libr.  a.d.  703.” 

The  twenty-fourth  of  February  is  the  day  appointed  by  the 
church  of  Rome  for  the  commemoration  of  St.  Matthias ; with 
a provision  that,  in  leap  year,  it  should  be  observed  on  the 
twenty-fifth.  In  the  Greek  church  St.  Matthias’s  day  is  the 
ninth  of  August. 

The  Annunciation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  March  25. 

This  festival  is  dedicated  to  the  oommemoration  of  the  annun- 
ciation which  was  made  by  the  angel  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  con- 
cerning the  incarnation  of  our  Lord.  There  is  some  uncertainty 
respecting  the  date  of  its  establishment.  Hospinian  supposes 
this  festival  to  have  originated  in  the  age  of  Athanasius,  or 
during  the  fourth  century.  Others  refer  it  to  the  time  of  Gre- 
gory Thaumaturgus,  the  third  century.  But  many  critics, 
including  Du  Pin,  Bellarmin,  and  others  of  even  the  Romish 
church,  doubt  the  genuineness  of  homilies  on  this  festival  which 
bear  so  high  a date,  and  are  disposed  to  ascribe  them  to  some 
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writer  of  the  seventh  century,  who  composed  them  probably  soon 
after  the  monotheletic  controversies.  And  this  opinion  appears 
to  derive  some  confirmation  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
council  of  Laodicea,  a.d.  361,  made  a canon  to  the  effect  that 
the  Quadragesimal  Fast  should  not  be  interrupted  by  the  com- 
memoration of  martyrs  or  saints.  But  this  festival  must  have 
been  established  at  least  in  the  interval  which  elapsed  between 
that  year  and  the  year  692,  since  it  was  specially  mentioned  by 
the  Trullan  council  assembled  in  that  year,  can.  52.  Augusti 
thinks,  however,  that  this  festival  may  have  been  observed  in 
the  time  of  the  council  of  Laodicea ; only  that  it  was  observed  as 
one  of  those  which  related  to  our  blessed  Lord,  and  not  as  a 
saint's  day.  It  is,  indeed,  expressly  called  one  of  our  Lord's 
festivals,  in  the  homily  ascribed  to  Athanasius.  It  is  probable 
that  after  the  fifth  century,  when  the  respect  paid  to  the  Virgin 
Mary  greatly  increased  in  consequence  of  what  passed  during  the 
Nestorian  controversies,  this  festival  was  expressly  referred  to  the 
honour  of  that  saint,  and  its  observance  was  fixed  to  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  March.  This  arrangement  was  not  adopted  at  first  by 
the  Spanish  and  Oriental  churches;  but  afterwards  it  became 
universal.  If  these  views  be  correct,  the  history  of  the  esta- 
blishment of  this  festival  is  simply  as  follows : — in  early  times  it 
was  celebrated  as  one  of  the  Lord's  festivals  ( eoprij  SeairoTi/cr}), 
■?— in  the  fifth  century  it  gradually  assumed  the  character  of  a 
saint's  day, — and  in  the  course  of  the  sixth  century  it  was 
universally  observed  under  that  character. 

This  day  has  been  distinguished  by  various  appellations. 

1.  I Hfiepa  cunraa/ioVi  the  day  of  salutation , from  the  history 
recorded  in  Luke  i.  29. 

2.  The  Greeks  applied  to  it  the  equivalent  term  j£apm<r/i09, 
with  reference  to  Luke  i.  18. 

3.  jEva77€Xicr/AOp, — r)/*epa  cuyia  too  €vdyy€\urp,ov,—the  day 
of  the  Gospel;  with  reference  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  annun- 
ciation. 

4.  Annunciatio  Angeli  ad  B.  Mariam ; the  annunciation  of 
the  angel  to  Saint  Mary  (Gregorii.  M.  Lib . Sacrament .) 

5.  Annunciatio  Domini,  the  annunciation  of  the  Lord  (Anas- 
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tasii  Lib.  Pontif.  S.  Berg.;  where  it  is  remarked  that  Pope 
Sergius  III.,  a.d.  687,  increased  the  solemnity  of  this  festival). 

6.  Annunciatio  Mari®,  the  annunciation  of  Mary. 

7.  'H/iipa  ipcraptcdxre&s,  festum  Incarnationis, — the  festival 
of  the  incarnation.  Hence  it  was  that  in  Rome,  France,  and 
England  the  ecclesiastical  year  began  with  this  day. 

8.  Festum  Conceptions  Christi,  the  festival  of  the  conception 
of  Christ. — This  title  is  sometimes  confounded  with  one  of  much 
later  date, — Festum  Conceptionis  Mari®; — which  denotes 
another  festival  that  bears  no  immediate  reference  to  our  Lord, 
but  is  appropriated  to  the  commemoration  of  the  conception  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  herself. 

With  regard  to  the  mode  of  celebrating  this  festival  in  early 
times,  the  records  of  antiquity  furnish  very  scanty  information ; 
notwithstanding  that  Bernard,  after  Chrysostom,  entitles  it 
radix  omnium  festorum, — the  root  of  all  festivals . 

We  find,  however,  many  homilies  which  were  composed 
expressly  for  this  day ; — and  some  hymns,  in  the  works  of  John 
of  Damascus,  and  of  his  contemporary  Cosmus  of  J erusalem. 

St.  Maries  Day.  April  25. 

The  date  of  this  festival  cannot  be  exactly  ascertained.  It  is 
certain  that  no  such  day  was  observed  in  the  Latin  church  before 
the  end  of  the  seventh  century  (Gavanti  Thesaur.  Sacr.  Bit . 
tom.  i.  p.  490).  Nor  do  the  acts  of  councils  contain  any  men- 
tion of  a distinct  festival  of  St.  Mark  until  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  when  it  was  ordered  by  the  council  of  Cognac 
(a.d.  1250 — 60),  that  a day  should  be  observed  in  commemora- 
tion of  this  evangelist. 

Dr.  Waterland  has  made  the  following  observations  concern- 
ing the  date  of  this  festival,  in  a MS.  note  to  Wheatly's  Intro- 
duction:— “St.  Mark's  feast  is  certainly  as  old  as  the  ninth 
century.  It  appears  not  in  the  Calendar  of  Athelston's  Psalter ; 
but  is  found  (Apr.  25),  in  the  Calendar  of  C.  C.  C.,  Wanl.  p. 
107,  and  in  Ado,  and  in  Bede's  genuine  Martyrology,  p.  860. 
It  is  therefore  as  old  as  730." 

The  twenty-fifth  of  April  was  chosen  for  the  festival  of  St. 
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Mark,  some  say,  as  being  the  day  on  which  the  evangelist 
suffered  martyrdom  at  Alexandria ; or,  according  to  others, 
in  commemoration  of  the  time  of  year  in  which  his  bones 
were  conveyed  from  Alexandria  to  Venice.  Some  writers  sup- 
pose the  translation  of  the  relics  to  have  taken  place  as  early  as 
the  fifth  century;  while  others  date  the  event  as  late  as  the  ninth. 

St.  Philip  and  St.  James  s Day.  May  1. 

No  certain  account  of  the  reason  for  uniting  the  two  apostles, 
Philip  of  Bethsaida,  and  James  the  Less,  son  of  Alpheus,  has 
come  down  to  us.  In  the  absence  of  more  authentic  history,  we 
are  compelled  to  adopt  a story  concerning  the  mingling  of  their 
relics  at  Rome  as  the  probable  foundation  of  the  observance. 
It  is  said  that,  when  Christians  began  to  collect  and  treasure  up 
the  relics  of  celebrated  martyrs  and  saints  (about  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century),  the  remains  of  Philip  were  conveyed  from 
Hierapolis  to  Rome,  and  then  placed  in  the  same  grave  with 
those  pf  St.  James.  Afterwards,  in  the  sixth  century,  Pelagius, 
bishop  of  Rome,  dedicated  a church  which  he  built  to  the  two 
apostles;  and  the  combination,  thus  established,  has  continued 
ever  since. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  when  the  festival  of  these  apostles  was 
first  instituted.  If  the  foregoing  history  be  true,  such  a festival 
may  have  been  established  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  century. 
When  the  “ feast  of  all  the  apostles,”  grew  into  disuse,  it  was 
ordered  that  the  day  on  which  it  had  been  celebrated  (November 
30),  should  be  observed  in  honour  of  the  two  apostles  St.  Philip 
and  St.  James.  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether  this 
festival  was  at  first  merely  of  a local  or  provincial  character,  or 
generally  observed. 

The  Oriental  church  commemorates  each  of  these  apostles 
separately,  having  fixed  upon  the  fourteenth  of  November  for  the 
festival  of  St.  Philip,  and  the  twenty-third  of  October  for  that  of 
St.  James. 

St.  Barnabas  the  Apostle.  June  11. 

Very  little  information  concerning  this  festival  can  be 
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obtained.  It  is  rarely  mentioned  in  old  calendars;  and  many 
writers  on  heortdogy  pass  it  oyer  in  silence.  Hospinsan  dates 
the  institution  of  this  festival  in  the  twelfth  century ; but  itiiAa 
been  thought  that  it  ought  to  be  placed  as  high  as  the  eighth,  or 
higher. 

The  eleventh  of  Jane  has  been  appropriated  to  the  comme- 
moration of  St.  Barnabas  in  both  the  Latin  and  the  Greek 
churches;  but  the  reason  of  this  appointment  is  not  known. 
Perhaps  the  day  may  have  been  connected  with  some  unknown 
tradition  concerning  the  apostle,  or  with  some  history  relating  to 
his  relics. 

St.  John  Baptist's  Day . June  24. 

The  nativity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  was  solemnly  comme- 
morated as  early  as  the  fourth  century.  This  festival  is  attested 
by  extant  homilies  of  Maximus  of  Turin,  Augustin,  and  Leo  the 
Great ; and  by  the  fourteenth  canon  of  the  council  of  Agde 
(a.d.  506),  where  the  Natalis  S.  Joannis  Baptistae  holds  a place 
among  the  principal  saints’  days.  It  is  always  found  in  tho 
calendars  of  a later  date,  when  it  occurs  as  a festival  of  the  first 
rank,  with  vigils  and  octaves.  i 

Augustin  (Serm.  1,  De  Joanne  Baptist.)  remarks,  as  some- 
thing peculiar,  that  in  the  service  of  the  church  the  nativity  of 
the  Baptist  is  commemorated,  rather  than  his  martyrdom.  The 
martyrdom,  however,  was  not  entirely  omitted;  and  Augusti 
conjectures,  that  the  festum  decollations,  the  festival  of  the 
beheading,  which  occurs  in  the  Sacramentary  of  Gregory  the 
Great,  was  originally  not  distinct  from  that  of  the  nativity. 
Wheatly  merely  observes,  ‘‘There  was  formerly  another  day 
(namely,  August  29)  set  apart  in  commemoration  of  his  behead- 
ing, but  now  the  church  celebrates  both  his  nativity  and  death  on 
one  and  the  same  day ; whereon,  though  his  mysterious  birth  is 
principally  solemnized,  yet  the  chief  passages  of  his  life  and  death 
are  severally  recorded  in  the  portions  of  Scripture  appointed  for 
the  day.” 

St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul's  Day.  June  29. 

The  reported  martyrdom  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  at  Rome 
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gave  oocaeiou  to  the  commemoration  of  these  two  apostles  by  the 
ancient  church  on  the  same  day.  It  appears,  from  Homilies  by 
Maximus  of  Turin,  Ambrose,  Leo  the  Great,  and  Augustin,  that 
this  festival  was  generally  observed  at  the  latter  end  of  the  fourth 
century,  and  the  beginning  of  the  fifth.  During  the  reign  of 
Anastasius,  who  died  in  the  year  510,  it  was  introduced  at  Con- 
stantinople, at  the  request,  it  is  said,  of  an  ambassador  from 
Rome.  A Homily  attributed  to  Chrysostom  (Bom.  167,  Opp. 
t.  5,  ed.  Satil .),  if  genuine,  would  prove  the  observaqce  of  this 
festival  in  the  east  at  a still  earlier  period;  but  it  has  been  doubted 
whether  that  composition  really  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  the 
reputed  author. 

Saint  James  the  Apostle . July  25. 

This  day  is  set  apart  for  the  commemoration  of  St.  James  the 
elder,  son  of  Zebedee,  and  brother  of  St.  John.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  such  a festival  existed  at  an  early  period  in  Spain ; 
but  no  ancient  trace  of  it  can  be  found  in  any  other  country.  It 
appears  that  this  day  was  not  generally  observed  before  the 
eleventh  century.  (Thomassini  Commentarius  Dogmat . et  His- 
toric. de  dierum  festorum  celebratione;  usually  appended  to  the 
Heortologia  of  Guyetus.) 

The  twenty-fifth  of  July  was  chosen  for  the  day  of  this 
commemoration,  not  with  reference  to  the  date  of  the  apostle's 
death,  which  happened  probably  a little  before  Easter,  but  in 
connexion  with  the  legend  of  the  miraculous  translation  of  the 
relics  of  the  apostle  from  Palestine  to  Compostella  in  Spain. 

Saint  Bartholomew  the  Apostle.  August  24. 

This  festival  is  of  uncertain  date.  Some  critics  refer  it  to  the 
eleventh  century,  or  even  a later  period  (Guyet.  Heortologia , lib. 
ii.  c.  23,  § 9)  ; but  others  affirm,  upon  the  testimony  of  ancient 
calendars,  that  it  was  known  as  early  as  the  eighth  century. 

The  Greeks  celebrate  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
(together  with  that  of  St.  Barnabas,)  on  the  eleventh  of  June; 
and  the  translation  of  his  relics  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  Augusts 
In  the  western  church,  the  festival  wa3  observed  on  the  .twenty- 
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fourth  of  August ; except  at  Rome,  'where  it  was  kept  on  the 
twenty-fifth. 

Saint  Matthew  the  Apostle.  September  21. 

We  have  ho  information  respecting  the  origin  of  this  festival. 
It  probably  acquired  general  observance  at  some  period  subse- 
quent to  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century. 

In  the  Greek  church,  St.  Matthew's  day  is  the  sixteenth  of 
November. 

Saint  Michael  and  all  Angels.  September  29. 

This  festival  appears  to  have  arisen  out  of  several  distinct 
commemorations  of  fabulous  appearances  of  the  Archangel 
Michael  at  various  places,  said  to  have  occurred  during  the  sixth 
and  seventh  centuries.  The  date  of  the  collective  festival  is 
uncertain.  It  appears  not  to  have  been  generally  observed  before 
the  eighth  century;  but  after  the  Counoil  of  Mentz,  (a.d. 
813,)  by  which  it  was  recognised,  (can.  36,)  it  certainly  gained 
ground. 

The  only  certain  information  which  we  possess  concerning 
the  origin  of  this  festival  in  the  Greek  church  is,  that  its  obser- 
vance was  formally  established  by  order  of  the  emperor  Manuel 
Comnenus,  in  the  twelfth  century. 

There  is  a tradition  that  this  feast  was  instituted  by  Alexan- 
der, bishop  of  Alexandria,  in  the  fourth  century. 

Saint  Luke  the  Evangelist . October  18. 

No  historical  account  respecting  the  origin  of  this  festival  is 
extant.  It  was,  probably,  contemporary  with  the  other  festivals 
of  apostles ; which  may,  for  the  most  part,  be  assigned  to  about 
the  eleventh  or  twelfth  centuries, — at  least,  so  far  as  regards  their 
general  adoption.  But  Dr.  Waterland,  in  a MS.  note  to 
Wheatly,  observes  that  this  festival  is  to  be  referred  to  the 
fifth  century,  “as  appears  from  the  Carthage  calendar." 

The  eighteenth  of  October  has  been  appointed  for  the  com- 
memoration of  St.  Luke  by  the  Greek  church,  as  well  as  by  the 
Roman ; but  it  is  uncertain  whether  this  day  referred  to  the 
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supposed  martyrdom  of  the  evangelist,  or  to  the  translation  of  his 
relics  to  Constantinople,  which  took  place,  according  to  Jerome 
{De  Script.  Eccl '.),  in  the  twentieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Constan- 
tine. 

Saint  Simon  and  Saint  Jude,  Apostles.  October  28. 

St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude  were,  probably,  associated  by  the 
church  on  account  of  their  relationship.  (Matt.  xiii.  65.)— When 
their  commemoration-festival  was  instituted,  or  when  it  was  first 
celebrated,  history  does  not  inform  us.  It  is  usually  referred  by 
archteological  writers  to  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century. 

AU  Saints'  Dap.  November  1. 

A festival  in  honour  of  all  martyrs  and  saints  obtained  in  the 
cast  as  early  as  the  fourth  century ; where  it  was  celebrated  on 
the  octave  of  Pentecost,  our  Trinity  Sunday.  (Chkybost.  Horn. 
74,  De  Martyrib.  totius  Orbis;  Conf.  Leo.  Allat.  De  Hebd.  et 
Domin.  Grcec.  c.  31.) 

This  festival  was  of  later  institution  in  the  western  church. 
“About  the  year  610,”  says  Wheatly,  “the  Pantheon  or  Tem- 
ple dedicated  to  all  the  gods,  at  the  desire  of  Boniface  IV .,  bishop 
of  Rome,  was  taken  from  the  heathen  by  Phocas  the  emperor, 
and  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  all  martyrs.  Hence  came  the 
original  of  all  saints,  which  was  then  celebrated  upon  the  first  of 
May ; afterwards,  by  an  order  of  Gregory  IV .,  it  was  removed  to 
the  first  of  November,  a.  d.  834,  where  it  has  stood  ever  since. 
And  our  Reformers,  having  laid  aside  the  celebration  of  a great 
many  martyrs’  days,  which  had  grown  too  numerous  and  cumber- 
some to  the  church,  thought  fit  to  retain  this  day,  whereon  the 
church  by  a general  commemoration  returns  her  thanks  to  God 
for  them  all.” 

Saint  Andrew's  Day.  November  30. 

A day  was  set  apart  in  commemoration  of  St.  Andrew  M 
early  as  the  fourth  century;  from  which  period  it  has  been 
observed  without  interruption. 

The  relics  of  St.  Andrew  were  removed  to  Constantinople,  by 
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order  of  the  Emperor  Constantine,  in  the  year  359.  (Eusbb. 
Chron.  2 ; Hieronym.  in  Vita  Evangel.  Luc.)  The  thirtieth  of 
November  was  observed  in  honour  of  this  apostle*  as  some  sup- 
pose, with  reference  to  that  event ; or,  as  others  say*  as  being 
the  day  of  his  martyrdom. 

Saint  Thomas  the  Apostle . December  21. 

According  to  the  Heortologia  of  Guyetus,  the  institution  of 
St.  Thomas’s  day  is  to  be  referred  to  the  eleventh  century,  or  to  a 
still  later  period.— No  satisfactory  reason  has  been  assigned  for 
the  choice  of  the  twenty-first  of  December  as  the  day  of  comme- 
moration. 

The  Nativity  of  our  Lord , or  Christmas  Day . December  25. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  tho  introduction  of  this  festival 
into  the  Christian  church  took  place  during  the  fourth  century. 
The  attention  of  the  early  church  appears  to  have  been  directed 
to  the  public  ministry  and  acts  of  our  Saviour,  rather  than  to  his 
early  personal  history;  in  accordance  with  an  observation  of 
Chrysostom,  “ Not  the  day  of  our  Saviour's  birth,  but  the  day  of 
his  baptism,  is  to  be  regarded  as  his  manifestation.”  (Chrysost, 
De  Baptismo  Christi.) 

The  institution  of  this  festival  in  the  fourth  century  has  been 
variously  traced.  Some  writers  have  derived  it  from  the  Jewish 
Encsenia,  or  feast  of  the  dedication,  (1  Maccab.  iv.  52,  5$,  59 ; 
2 Maccab.  x.  6 — 8;  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  xii.  cap.  10;  St.John 
x,  22 ;) — others  believe  it  to  have  been  established  in  order  to 
take  the  place  of  the  heathen  Saturnalia ; — Jablonski  attempts  to 
show,  that  it  originated  with  the  Basilidians  in  Egypt ; — and 
August!  supposes,  that  this  festival  was  established  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  views  and  representations  of  certain  heretics,  and  in 
order  to  counteract  their  influence.  But,  perhaps,  the  institution 
may  be  sufficiently  explained  by  the  circumstance,  that  it  was 
the  taste  of  that  age  to  multiply  festivals,  and  that  the  analogy  of 
other  events  in  our  Saviour’s  history,  which  had  already  been 
marked  by  a distinct  celebration,  may  naturally  have  pointed  out 
the  propriety  of  marking  his  nativity  with  the  same  honourable 
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distinction.  It  was  celebrated  tarith  all  the  marks  of  respect 
usually  bestowed  upon  high  festivals ; and  distinguished  also  by 
the  custom,  derived  probably  from  heathen  antiquity,  of  inter* 
changing  presents  and  making  entertainments. 

The  nomenclature  of  this  festival  is  not  very  copious.  It 
received  the  titles  of  Festum  Nativitatis  Christi,  yeve&Xia, 
natalitia  Christi ; Greg.  Naz.  Orat . 38 ; Epiph.  Hwres.  61 ; and 
yevi&Kios  rffiepa,  Basil.  Orat . 25;  i.  e.,  the  festival  of  the  nati- 
vity, with  which  our  word  Christmas  is  synonymous. 

At  first,  this  festival  was  celebrated  in  the  east  on  the  sixth  of 
January.  But  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  or  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth,  we  find  two  distinct  festivals,  namely,— 
that  of  the  nativity  of  Christ,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  December, 
and  that  of  our  Lord's  baptism  on  the  sixth  of  January.  And 
thus  the  oriental  church  came  to  an  agreement  with  the  western, 
which  had  previously  celebrated  the  nativity  on  the  twenty-fifth  of 
December  In  this  matter,  it  will  be  observed,  the  victory  lay  on 
the  same  side  as  in  the  controversy  respecting  the  times  of  cele- 
brating Easter.  The  oriental  custom  was  changed,  however, 
only  by  degrees.  Juvenalis,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  adopted  the 
Roman  custom  in  his  diocese  for  the  first  time  in  the  year 
431.  And  it  was  not  until  the  sixth  century  that  the  whole 
Christian  world  concurred  in  celebrating  the  nativity  on  the  same 
day. 

In  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  a distinction  is  made  between 
the  festival  of  the  nativity,  and  that  Of  Our  Lord’s  baptism  or 
Epiphany ; but  this  is  only  an  argument  against  the  high  anti- 
quity of  that  composition no  proof  of  the  early  existence  of  the 
distinction  which  is  recognised. 


The  festival  of  the  nativity  is  distinguished  not  only  by  the 
preparatory  season  of  Advent,  but  by  the  observance  of  three 
saints’  days  in  succession  immediately  after  it.  u Concerning 
the  placing  of  these  days  immediately  after  Christmas  day,”  says 
Wheatly,  “we  may  make  this  observation, — that  none  are 
thought  fitter  attendants  on  Christ’s  nativity  than  those  blessed 
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martyrs  who  have  not  scrupled  to  lay  down  their  temporal  lives 
for  him,  from  whose  birth  they  reoeived  life  eternal.  And* 
accordingly,  we  may  observe,  that  as  there  are  three  kinds  of 
martyrdom, — the  first  both  in  will  and  deed,  which  is  the  highest, 
— the  second  in  will,  but  not  in  deed, — the  third  in  deed,  but  not 
in  will,— so  the  church  commemorates  these  martyrs  in  the  same 
order St.  Stephen  first,  who  suffered  death  both  in  will  and  in 
deed,— St.  John  the  evangelist  next,  who  suffered  martyrdom  in 
will,  but  not  in  deed,  (being  miraculously  delivered  out  of  a 
caldron  of  burning  oil,  into  which  he  was  put  before  Port  Latin 
in  Rome1*,) — the  Holy  Innocents  last,  who  suffered  in  deed  but 
not  in  will;  for  though  they  were  not  sensible  upon  what 
account  they  suffered,  yet  it  is  certain  that  they  suffered  for  the 
sake  of  Christ,  since  it  was  upon  account  of  his  birth  that  their 
lives  were  taken  away.  And  besides,  wheresoever  their  story 
shall  be  told,  the  cause  also  of  their  deaths  will  be  declared  and 
made  known.  For  which  reason  they  cannot  be  denied,  even 
in  the  most  proper  sense,  to  be  true  martyrs  or  witnesses  of 
Christ. 

“ Mr.  L’Estrange  (in  his  AUiane*  of  Dmne  Office)  imagines 
another  reason  for  the  order  of  these  days.  He  supposes  St. 
Stephen  is  commemorated  first,  as  being  the  first  martyr  for  Christ- 
ianity-that  St.  John  has  the  second  place,  as  being  the  disciple 
whom  Jesus  loved ; — and  that  the  Innocents  are  commemorated 
next,  because  their  slaughter  was  the  first  considerable  conse- 
quence of  our  Saviour's  birth.  To  this  he  adds  another  conjec- 
ture, namely,  that  martyrdom,  love,  and  innocence  are  first  to  be 
magnified,  as  wherein  Christ  is  most  honoured14." 


1#  Allusion  is  here  made  to  a legend 
concerning  St.  John  the  evangelist, 
related  in  Tzetull.  JO#  Prmtcript , 
Hartt.  e.  36.  ’ 

14  With  these  observations  compare 
the  following  passages  from  Durandus. 
•— * Quemadmodnm  regi  urbem  in- 
tern ti  comites  additi  sunt,  sic  et  eccle- 
sia  salvatori  mundum  ingresso  con- 
gruoe  oomites  voluit  adjunctoe.  Qui 


an  tern  sunt  hi  comitee  ? Ea  de  re  in 
Cantico  sic  didtur : — * Dilectus  mens, 
h.  e.  puer  Jesus,  est  Candidas  et  rubi- 
cundus,  electus  ex  millibus Ecclesia 
igitur  Christo  nato  comitem  rubicun- 
dum,  sive  Stephan  urn,  qni  rnbicnndum 
pro  Christo  sanguinem  fodit,— comitem 
c&ndidum  sanctum  Joannem  evaoge- 
lietam,  quern  candor  virginens  com* 
mendat,— et  multa  millia  infantum  e 
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We  have  no  means  of  determining,  precisely,  at  what  time 
these  three  commemorations  began  to  be  connected  with  the 
festival  of  the  nativity.  The  dates  of  the  several  commemorations 
themselves  are  various;  and  some  of  them  may  have  existed 
before  the  celebration  of  the  nativity  as  a distinct  festival.  The 
first  of  the  three  which  was  placed  in  connexion  with  the  nativity 
appears  to  be  St.  Stephen's  day.  (Greg.  Nysseh.  in  Sermone  de 
8.  8 tephano.)  The  feast  of  the  Innocents  is  connected  with  that 
of  our  Saviour's  birth,  by  Augustin,  Leo,  and  Fulgentius;  but  it 
is  observable  that  it  is  mentioned  in  their  Homilies  for  the  Epi- 
phany, not  in  Homilies  for  Christmas.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  is 
the  earliest  writer  in  whose  works  we  find  mention  of  the  four 
feasts  in  conjunction. 

Saint  Stephen '*  Day . December  26. 

It  is  certain  that  this  festival  was  observed  in  the  east  as 
early  as  the  fourth  century,  and  in  connexion  with  the  feast  of 
the  nativity  (Greg.  Nyssen.  Serin,  de  8 . Stephana );  and  that  it 
was  introduced  generally  into  the  western  churches  in  the  course 
of  the  fifth  century.  (Augustin.  De  Natali  Stephani  Marty  rie; 
Serm . 323;  De  Oitit . Dei , lib.  xxii.  c.  8.) 

Saint  John  the  Eeangdiri*  Day . December  27. 

No  mention  of  this  festival  occurs  in  any  records  of  the  early 
centuries.  Venerable  Bede  is  the  first  writer  in  whose  works  any 
trace  of  it  occurs.  Perhaps  the  observance  of  it  was  at  first  only 


quibus  electus  est  peer  Jesus,  cum 
reliqni  omnes  ocdderentur  in  tractu 
Bethlehemitico,  pulchre  reddidit.” 
Durakdi  Rational.  Div.  Offic,  lib.  vii. 
e.  42.— In  another  place  the  same 
author  says, — “ Sicuti  natalis  Christi 
est  ingreasus  in  hunc  mundum,  ita 
natales  martyrum  dicuntur  egressus 
eornm  ex  hoc  nrando.  Ecclesda  igitur 
cum  natali  Dondnico  natales  martyrum 
omnis  generis  apposuit  Sunt  enim  ex 
veterum  mente  martyres  in  triplici 
differentia.  Alii  opere  et  voluntate, 


quails  8.  Stephanos,  qul  non  tantum 
voluit  mori  pro  Christo,  sed  et  opere 
ipso  mortuus  eet.  Alii  sunt  martyres 
voluntate,  sed  non  opere;  tails  est 
Joannes  evangelists,  paratus  quidem 
pro  Christo  mori,  reapse  tamen  non 
occisus.  Alii  denique  sunt  martyres 
opere,  sed  non  voluntate,  v.  g.  Pueri 
innocentes  occisi  pro  Christo  antequam 
ad  usum  rationis  pervenerunt.  Merito 
igitur  cum  natali  Domini  natales  ho- 
rum  martyrum  combinantur.” 
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local.  The  Council  of  Lyons,  a.  d.  1240,  ordered  that  from  that 
time  forward  it  should  be  universally  celebrated ; from  which  it 
may  be  inferred  that  it  had.  then  already  become  general* 

The  Innocentf  Bay.  December  28. 

This  is  one  of  the  earliest  festivals  of  martyrs  on  record.  It 
is  mentioned  by  Irenseus  {Hccres.  lib.  iii.  c.  18),  Cyprian  ( Ep . 
56  ad  Thibar .),  and  Origen  (Horn,  3,  De  Diterm).  It  was  also 
observed  in  connexion  with  the  Epiphany,  from  the  earliest 
times19. 


Other  festivals,  more  or  less  ancient,  but  of  inferior  note,  are 
the  following: — Cathedra  Petri  Romana,  January  18;  Cathedra 
Petri  Antiochena,  February  22;  Festum  Gregorii  Magni,  March 
12;  Festum  Lane®  et  Clavorum  Christi,  April  16;  Festum 
Inventionis  S.  Crucis,  May  3 ; Joannes  ante  Portain  Latinam, 
May  8;  Commemoratio  Apost.  Pauli,  June  30;  Festum  Visi- 
tationis  Mari®,  July  2;  Festum  Divisionis  Apostolorum,  July 
15;  Festum  Mari®  Magdalen®,  July  22;  Festum  Maccab®- 
orum,  (generally  observed  during  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,) 
August  1 ; Festum  Petri  ad  Vincula,  August  1 ; Dedicatio  S. 
Marise  ad  Nives,  August  5 ; Festum  Transfigurationis  Christi, 
Festum  S.  Laurentii,  August  10;  Festum  Dormitionis  S,  As- 
sumtionis  Mari®,  August  15 ; Festum  Decollation^  Joannis 
Baptist®,  August  29  ; Festum  Nativitatis  Marise,  September  8; 
Festum  Exaltationis  S.  Crucis,  September  14;  Festum  Rosarii 
Marise,  October  2 ; Commemoratio  omnium  pie  defunctorum, 
November  2 ; Festum  S.  Martini,  November  11 ; Festum  Prae- 
sentationis  Mari®,  November  21 ; Festum  Immaculat®  Concep- 
tions R.  Virginis,  December  8. 


15  Salvete  flores  martyrum, 
Quos  lucis  ipso  in  limine 
Christi  insecutor  sustulit, 
Ceu  turbo  nascentes  rosas  ! 
Voe  prima  Christi  victiina, 


Grex  immolatomm  tener, 

Aram  sub  ipsam  simplices 
Palma  et  coronis  luditis. 

— Prudent.  De Epiphania,  Cathemer . 
Hymn  XII, 
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OF  SACRED  PLACES. 

The  expressions  “ sacred  places,”  and  “ places  of  worship,”  may  be 
regarded  as  synonymous ; although,  strictly  speaking,  the  former 
is  a generic  term,  including  the  latter  as  specific,  every  place  of 
worship  being  a sacred  place,  while  it  cannot  be  said  that  every 
sacred  place  is  a place  of  worship.  Palestine  has  been  called  tho 
Holy  Land,  and  Jerusalem  tho  Holy  City,  as  having  been  pecu- 
liarly favoured  with  manifestations  of  tho  divine  presence,  and 
having  been  the  scene  of  most  of  the  transactions  recorded  in 
Holy  Scripture.  And  thus,  when  we  speak  of  sacred  persons,  or 
sacred  things,  we  mean  persons  and  things  employed  in  the 
celebration  of  divine  worship. 


CHAPTER  I. 

NAMES  OR  APPELLATIONS  OF  CHURCHES. 

The  word  church  is  derived  from  tho  Greek  word  tcvpia/crj , 
dominica,  or  the  more  usual  to  tevpia/cov, , dominicum,  i.  e.  the 
Lord? 8 house . 

The  word  icvpiatcov  occurs  in  this  sense,  first  in  writings 
of  the  fourth  century,  and  then  in  official  and  public  documents 
{Cone,  Ancyr.  c.  15;  Neoccesar.  c.  5;  Laodicen . c.  28;  Euseb. 
Hist,  Eccl.  lib.  ix.  c.  10  (rd  tcvpia/ca  ol/cela  /caraafceva&tv) ; 
Euseb.  de  laud.  Const.  M.  c.  17).  The  corresponding  Latin  word 
is  dominicum  (and  the  feminine  dominica,  sc.  domus),  which, 
although  in  the  writings  of  Cyprian  it  denotes  rather  the  LordV 
day,  or  the  LordVsupper,  is  yet  decidedly  used  by  Jerome 
{Chronic.  01.  276  a.  3)  to  denote  a building  set  apart  for  the 
purpose  of  divine  worship. 
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Domna  dei,  domns  eoclesiee,  domus  divina,  i.e.  the  Lord's 
house , the  house  of  the  church , the  house  of  God , are  expressioBs'in 
frequent  use  from  the  third  oentury  downwards,  denoting  the  place 
of  religious  assembly  and  worship.  In  Eusebius,  Hist.  Ecd.  lib. 
vii.  c.  30;  viii.  c.  13 ; ix.  o.  9,  we  find  discos  iicicKtjatas. , and  r&v 
€KK\rjaiasv  olicos,  i.e.  the  house  of  the  church , and  the  house  of  the 
churches , in  the  same  sense.  Domus  divina,  the  house  of  God, 
was  a term  employed  to  designate  the  palaoe  of  the  Roman 
emperor;  but  the  Christiana  willingly  transferred  the  appellation 
to  their  churches,  in  which  the  true  Jehovah,  and  not  a deified 
mortal,  was  adored. 

OIkos,  or  totto?  srpoowxnst  i.  e.  the  house  or  place  of  prayer, 
is  a term  whioh  was  applied  to  the  Jewish  temple  (Matth.  zzi. 
13;  Mark  zi.  17;  Luke  xix.  46;  Compare  Isa.  Lvi.  7;  Jerem. 
vii.  11 ; 1 Maccab.  iii.  47;  vii.  20,  37).  Ilpoaevyi),  proseuoha, 
denotes  also  some  other  places  set  apart  by  the  Jews  for  the 
purpose  of  prayer  (Acts  xvi.  13, 16).  Such  proseucbae  (concern- 
ing which  see  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  xiv.  o.  10,  23)  were  also  the 
first  Christian  churches;  and  they  might  have  received  this 
appellation,  although  found  in  private  houses.  But  they  were 
more  commonly  entitled  TrpooevicTqput,  evtcrqpui,  obcoi 
evKrqpioi,  and  in  Latin  oratoria,  i.  e.  oratories , or  houses  of  prayer. 
In  later  times,  these  titles  were  appropriated  to  smaller  or  domestic 
chapels;  but  at  first  they  were  given  to  places  of  Christian 
worship  in  general. 

The  word  “church”  appears  to  have  denoted  not  only  the  body 
of  believers  assembled  for  worship,  but  also  the  place  of  assembly, 
e.  g.  in  Aots  xix.  40;  1 Cor.  xi.  18,  20,  22;  oonf.  Matt,  xviii. 
17;  and  in  the  writings  of  Ignatius,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Ter- 
tullian,  Cyprian,  and  other  early  ecclesiastical  writers.  Some 
oritica,  indeed,  will  not  admit  this  early  application  of  the  term ; 
but  it  seems  to  be  warranted  by  Tebtull.  de  VeL  Virg.  c.  13 ; 
De  Pudio.  c.  4 ; He  Idol.  e.  7 ; Ctpiian,  Ep.  65  ad  Cornel.  In 
the  fourth  century,  this  phraseology  was  decidedly  established, 
as  abundantly  appears  from  the  writings  of  Eusebius,  Cyril, 
Chrysostom,  and  others.  Many  writers  still  preferred  bcKkifotas- 
njpcov,  in  the  sense  of  “ place  of  worship;”  but  “ ecdesia”  was 
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more  generally  approved,  and  became  finally  established  and 
ourrent. 

Batilioa  ia  a word  originally  applied  to  the  imperial  palace 
and  large  publio  buildings,  and  was  not  applied  to  places  of  divine 
worship,  until  the  Christian  emperors  bad  appropriated  such  large 
and  splendid  edifioes  to  the  use  of  the  chnroh. 

'Avdieropav,  synonymous  with  basilica,  i.  e.  royal  palace,  or 
house  of  the  king,  was  sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  applied  to 
Christian  churches  (Eushb.  do  Laud.  Constant,  o.  9),  or,  at  least, 
to  large  churches  built  by  the  emperors. 

Churches  were  sometimes  called  Tituli  (rtrXot);  but  whether 
from  the  inscription  of  dedication,  or  from  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
or  from  the  graves  of  the  martyrs  and  saints,  or  from  what  other 
cause,  is  uncertain.  Baronius  derives  the  term  a Htulo  cruets, 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  probable  conjeoture  on  the  subject. 

The  term  Tpovaut,  tropsea,  occurs  first  in  Epnouus,  Hist. 
Scot,  lib,  ii.  o.  26 ; de  Laud.  Const,  c.  17.  (Conf.  Hikron.  Ep.  18, 
ad  Maro.)  The  reason  of  this  name  is  to  be  sought  in  the  reported 
appearance  of  the  cross  to  Constantine,  and  the  Labarum,  on 
which,  according  to  Eusebius,  tow  <r ravpov  rpanautv  was 
inscribed.  According  to  this  interpretation,  the  term  is  nearly 
allied  to  Titulus.  Churches  erected  in  honour  of  martyrs,  or 
dedicated  to  them,  were  especially  entitled  rpiirata. 

Maprvptov,  or  memoria,  denoted  a church  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  a martyr,  according  to  the  import  of  the  name.  We 
find  also  the  term  IJpotjnrreiap,  and  'Atroar dkeiov.  According 
to  Eusebius,  the  large  church  at  Jerusalem,  built  and  consecrated 
by  Constantine  the  Great,  was  called  Maprvpiov,  as  being  a 
monument  or  testimony  of  the  emperor's  piety  and  seal.  In  later 
times,  churches  were  called  by  the  names  of  the  sacred  person,  or 
saint,  to  whose  memory  they  were  dedicated: 

The  early  Christians  were  averse  from  using  the  words  vaos, 
temple,  or  Qapbs,  altar,  with  reference  to  their  worship,  on  account 
of  the  use  of  those  terms  by  the  heathen.  It  was  their  boast, 
indeed,  that  they  had  neither  temples  nor  altars  (Minuo.  Fst, 
Octav.  c.  10,  32,  Obig.  c.  Cels.  lib.  viii.  c.  9;  Arnos.  Disput.  lib. 
vi,  c.  1) ; but  this  is  to  be  understood  only  relatively,  by  way  of 
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distinction  from  Jewish  and  heathen  rites,  and  in  the  spirit  of 
such  passages  of  Scripture  as  John  iv.  20;  ii.  19 — 21 ; Acts  vii* 
48;  xvii.  23 — 25.  But  when  the  danger  of  symbolizing  with 
either  Judaism  or  heathen  idolatry  had  ceased,  and  even  a suspi- 
cion of  such  union  could  not  be  supposed  to  exist,  Christians  felt 
less  hesitation  in  calling  their  places  of  worship  temples,  especi- 
ally as  this  was  a name  rendered  both  sacred  and  familiar  to  them 
by  its  occurrence  in  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  the 
same  way  the  scriptural  expressions  of  priest,  priesthood,  sacrifice, 
&c.,  which  were  at  first  studiously  avoided,  were  afterwards  gra- 
dually introduced  into  the  ecclesiastical  vocabulary  of  Christians. 
The  words  yaos  and  templum  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
writings  of  Lactantius,  Ambrose,  Eusebius,  and  Chrysostom. 
And  it  appears,  from  the  testimony  of  J erome  ( Comment . in  Ps. 
126),  that  this  phraseology  was  quite  common  as  early  as  the 
fourth  century* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  terms  fanum,  and  delubrum,  were  at 
all  times  rejected  as  heathenish  or  profane.  Sometimes  they  were 
sarcastically  applied  to  the  places  of  worship  belonging  to  heretics* 
But  some  exceptions  occur  in  favour  of  the  Greek  words,  arjicbs 
and  re fievos. 

Sfcrjvfj  (or  to  atcfjvos ),  in  Latin  Tabernaculum,  i.  e.  a taber- 
nacle, occurs  as  the  name  of  a place  of  Christian  worship 
for  the  first  time  in  Eusebius  ( de  vit.  Const,  iv.  c.  56),  and 
Socrates  (Hist.  Ecd.  i.  c.  18) ; but  with  reference  only  to  the 
field  or  military  church  of  Constantine.  The  term  came  into 
general  use  during  the  middle  ages;  but  it  was  employed  to 
designate  not  the  whole  church,  but  only  a part  of  the  altar,  and 
the  ciborium  (rafiwpiov,  canopeum). 

Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  ii.  c.  17),  after  Philo,  makes  use  of 
the  term  Movcurrqpiov , with  reference  to  the  places  of  worship 
belonging  to  the  Egyptian  Therapeutae,  whom  he  regarded  as 
Christians.  Afterwards,  in  the  middle  ages,  it  became  usual  to 
give  this  name  (monasteria)  to  large  parochial  and  cathedral 
churches.  Hence  the  word  minster. 

Xvvoioi  (synodi),  concilia,  conciliabula,  and  conventicula,  are 
names  sometimes  applied  by  the  ancients  to  places  of  Christian 
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worship;  but  those  words  are  only  translations  or  synonyms  of 
itc/c\r)<rla.  Of  these  names,  the  oldest  and  most  common  is  con- 
venticulum  (conventicle).  After  the  lapse  of  several  centuries, 
this  word  became  restricted  in  its  signification,  and  was  used  to 
denote  especially  places  of  worship  belonging  to  sects  which  were 
deemed  heretical  or  schismatic. 

Some  other  names  of  Christian  places  of  worship  are  worthy 
of  notice  on  account  of  their  antiquity,  or  their  significancy. 

Casa,  or  casa  Dei,  was  in  use  during  the  middle  ages.  This 
was  merely  a synonym  of  atcqvr)  0eo5,  or  tabernaculum. 

Mensa  was  used  synonymously  with  BvauurTrjpLov,  and 
Maprvpiov,  to  denote  an  altar  and  place  of  worship  erected  in 
honour  of  a martyr.  Thus  Augustin  speaks  of  Mensa  Cypriani 
( Serm . de  Div.  113). 

Koip.r\rf\piov , ccemeterium,  or  fmprvp&v  to  rd<f>o* ?,  area  sepul- 
turarum,  area  martyrum,  and  the  like,  are  expressions  used  by 
Athanasius,  Chrysostom,  and  other  writers,  to  denote  houses  of 
worship  erected  in  places  where  martyrs  or  other  eminent  saints 
were  buried. 

The  term  Corpus  Christi  may  be  regarded  as  simply  equiva- 
lent to  “ Christ  Church,”  and  may  have  reference  to  Coloss.  i.18. 
But  this  title  can  hardly  claim  an  earlier  date  than  the  period  in 
which  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  was  introduced,  and 
when  the  Festuni  Corporis  Christi  was  instituted. 

Churches  were  sometimes  called  insulae,  islands;  because  they 
were  detached  from  surrounding  buildings  (Steph.  Durant,  de 
Bitib.  Eccl . Cath.  lib.  i.  c.  3). 

Churches  were  distinguished,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  by 
various  epithets,  according  to  their  size,  their  relation  to  other 
churches,  or  some  other  circumstances  connected  with  them. 
Thus  we  read  of, 

Ecclesise  matrices  (matricales)  et  filiales ; or  simply  matres  et 
filise,  i.e.  mother-churches,  and  daughters;  from  their  mutual 
connexion  and  dependence. 

Ecclesise  cathedrales,  cathedral  churches,  from  being  the  seat 
of  a spiritual  superior  and  governor.  And  these  again  were  either 
episcopates  or  archiepiscopales,  metropolitans?,  or  patriarchs les. 
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Ecologies  Catholic® ; so  called  sometimes  by  way  of  distinction 
from  the  churches  of  reputed  heretics  and  schismatics ; and  some- 
times as  synonymous  with  episcopates. 

Ecclesiee  diceoesanee ; usually  the  same  as  episcopates. 

Ecologies  paroohiales,  or  parochiee,  i.e.  parish  churches.  But 
sometimes  this  term  is  equivalent  to  episcopales  or  dioeceBanSS. 

Ecclesiee  baptismales,  Bamum^pia,  Ko\vp./3j0pai,  piscines, 
tinctoria,  baptisterii  basilices,  aulas  baptismatis ; i.  e.  baptisteries, 

Ecclesiee  ouratee,  in  which  service  was  performed  provisionally 
by  a curatus  (or  curate) ; nearly  the  same  as  filiee. 

Oratoria,  and  capellee,  are  usually  synonymous ; but,  when 
distinguished,  the  former  denoted  a private  chapel,  the  latter  a 
a chapel  of  ease.  Both  are  sometimes  called  sacellse  sacree,  and 
in  the  neuter  sacella,  whence  sacellanus,  i.e.  Bacelli  prtefectus, 
oapellanus. 

Eoolesies  articulates,  churches  or  chapels  dependent  on  a 
mother  church,  same  as  filiee,  capellse. 

Ecclesiee  collegiate,  collegiales,  or  conventuales,  collegiate 
churches. 

Ecclesiee  commendat®  or  commendari®,  same  as  curat®. 

Since  the  middle  ages  the  following  distinctions  have  become 
common:— 

Ecclesiee  civic®,  town  or  city  churches. 

Ecclesi®  rurales,  or  villan®,  country  churches. 

Eoolesies  castellan®,  churches  in  fortresses  or  castles. 

Ecclesi®  ccemeteriales,  churches  in  burial-grounds. 

Ecclesi®  capitales,  or  cardinales,  principals. 

Ecclesiee  majores,  or  primari® ; i.  e.  matres. 

Ecclesi®  minores,  or  secundari® ; ».  e.  fili®,  capell®. 

Ecclesi®  Beniores  et  jnniores ; i.  e.  matres  et  fili®. 

Ecclesi®  per  se,  independent  churches ; *.  e.  parochiales, 
matres,  &c. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

HISTORY  OF  CHURCHES, 

§ 1. — To  the  Time  op  Constantine  the  Great. 

It  has  been  maintained  that  the  first  Christians  possessed  no 
separate  publio  buildings  set  apart  for  the  purposes  of  religious 
worship,  such  as  our  churches  or  chapels.  In  the  time  of  perse- 
cution, it  has  been  said,  the  Christians  could  not  venture  to  give 
their  worship  the  character  of  publicity,  but  were  obliged  rather 
to  hold  their  assemblies  in  secret,  and  to  change  the  places  of 
such  meetings  so  as  to  avoid  suspicion.  Besides  this,  the  early 
apologists  of  Christianity  mention,  without  refutation,  the  allega- 
tions of  their  adversaries,  that  Christians  had  neither  altars,  nor 
temples,  nor  images ; and  affirm  that  God  could  be  worshipped 
in  every  place,  and  that  his  best  temple  upon  earth  is  the  heart 
of  man.  (Arnob.  Duputat.  adv.  Gent . lib.  vi.  c.  1 ; Origin  e. 
Cels.  lib.  7,  8 ; Minuc.  Fel.  Octav.  c.  8,  10,  82.) 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  observed  that  the  persecutions 
of  Christians  were  neither  universal  nor  permanent,  but  happened 
for  the  most  part  in  particular  districts,  and  at  intervals  of  greater 
or  less  duration ; and  that  the  Christian  apologists,  in  disclaiming 
the  use  of  temples  and  the  like,  intended  only  to  abjure  and  pour 
contempt  on  the  splendid,  but  formal,  worship  of  Jews  and 
heathens.  And  the  following  facts  and  testimonies  have  been 
cited,  in  establishing  the  point  in  favour  of  the  existence  of 
separate  places  of  Christian  worship  before  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine the  Great. 

Lampridius,  in  his  life  of  Alexander  Severus  (who  reigned 
from  a.d.  222  to  235),  relates  that  the  emperor  confirmed  the 
Christians  in  the  possession  of  a certain  place  which  they  had 
occupied  for  the  purposes  of  divine  worship  (c.  49). 

The  chronicle  of  Edessa  (in  Assbmanni  Bibl.  Or.  t.  i.  p.  887) 
relates  that  during  the  great  flood  which  happened  at  that  place 
in  the  year  202,  a Christian  church  (or,  as  it  is  termed,  a temple 
of  Christian  assemblies)  was  destroyed* 
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That  there  were  many  Christum  churches  in  various  provinces 
of  the  Roman  empire  during  the  third  century,  known  by  the 
name  of  i/ctcXrpnd,  domus  Dei,  and  the  like,  appears  from  the 
accounts  of  many  contemporary  writers  (Tertull.  de  Idol . c.  7; 
ait.  Valent . c.  3;  De  Coron.  Mil.  c.  3;  De  Pudic . c.  4;  Cyprian. 
Ep.  lv.  33;  Greq.  Thaumat.  Epist.  can.  c.  11;  Greo.  Nyssen. 
rita  Greff.  Thaumat. ; Dionys.  Al.  Ep.  can.  c.  2;  Lactant. 
Instil.  Pit.  lib.  v.c.  11;  de  Morte  Feme.  c.  12, 15;  Amrros. 
in  Ephes.  4). 

But  the  most  decisive  proof  is  that  which  may  be  found  in 
the  history  of  the  Diocletian  persecution,  which  was  more  violent 
and  more  general  than  any  other,  and  was  particularly  directed 
against  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  religious  worship  of  the 
Christians.  In  the  edict  of  the  year  302  (303,  or  305)  it  was 
ordered  “ that  the  churches  should  be  levelled  with  the  ground, 
and  the  Scriptures  should  be  destroyed  by  fire,1’  (t«f  pev  etucXrjala v 
efc  eBcuf>o?  <f>ipeivy  Ta9  Be  y pa<f>a?  d<f>aveis  irupi  yeviadai , Euseb. 
Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  viii.  c.  2.)  See  passages  from  Lactantius  and 
Eusebius  in  the  note1. 


1 Qui  dies  com  illuxisset,  agentibus 
consulatum  senibus  nmbobus  octavum 
et  septimum,  repen te  adhuc  dubia  luce 
ad  ecclesiam  profectus  cum  ducibus,  et 
tribunis,  et  rationalibus  venit ; et  revul- 
sis  foribus,  simulacrum  Dei  quaeritur. 
Scripture  report©  incenduntur,  datur 
omnibus  preda,  rapitur,  trepidatur, 
discurritur.  Ipsi  vero  in  speculis  (in 
alto  enim  constituta  ecclesia  ex  pala- 
tio  videbatur)  diu  inter  se  concerts 
bant,  utrum  ignem  potius  supponi 
oporteret.  Yicit  sententia  Diocleti- 
anus,  cavens  ne  magno  incendio  facto 
pan  aliqua  civitatis  arderet.  Nam 
multa?  et  magnse  domus  ab  omni  parte 
cingebant.  Veniebant  igitur  Preto- 
riani,  acie  structa,  cum  securibus,  et 
aliis  ferramentis ; et  immissi  undique, 
tamen  [al.  tandem]  illud  editissimum 
paucis  horis  solo  adsequarunt.  Lac- 
taw  t.  De  Morte  Perseeut . c.  12  (Con/, 
c.  7). — Cons  tan  tius,  ne  dissenfcire  a 


majorum  prscceptis  videretur,  conven- 
ti cula,  id  est,  parietes  qui  restitui  pote- 
rant,  dirui  passui  est,  verum  autem 
Dei  templum,  quod  est  in  hominibus, 
incolume  servavit.  Ib.  c.  15. — Concern- 
ing the  same  emperor  (Constantins 
Chlorus)  Eusebius  says, — rove  vw  avrbv 
QtoatfUue  affkafkis  kcu  dvttrr)ptdoTove 
<f)v\d£ae,  kcl\  fujre  rw  (Ktckrjcrujv  rove 
Strove  tca0(\a>v,  fifjff  trepdv  rt  raff  rjptov 
ratrovpyrjaae.  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib. 
viii.  c.  13. — The  same  author,  relating 
the  condition  of  the  Christians/  before 
the  persecution  under  Diocletian, 
remarks, — U»r  5*  dr  ro  bwypcfytie 
roe  fivptdybpove  trelvae  firurvvayvybe, 
rat  ra.  ir\r)$rj  rtov  Kara  iraaav  iroktv 
d0poia,pdrtovi  rae  re  hnoTjfiove  tv  rote 
irpoorvKTTfpioie  ow&popde;  &v  fti)  fvtra 
prjbapa>e  2Vt  rote  iraXaune  olicoSoprjpaaiv 
apKovfxcvm,  evptiae  tie  n\aroe  dvd  iraaae 
rctenSkue  « 6ep  t\lu>v  dvlortov  iiacXrjaiae’ 
Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl . lib.  viii.  c.  1. 
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Optatus  mentions  that  in  his  time  there  were  forty  large 
churches,  or  more,  in  the  city  of  Rome  (Optat.  Milkvit.  de 
Schism.  Donat,  lib.  ii.  c.  iv.) 

§ 2. — From  Constantine  to  Justinian. 

Soon  after  the  persecution  by  Diocletian,  the  facilities  for 
Christian  worship  were  greatly  increased.  After  the  defeat  of 
Maximus,  the  Emperors  Constantine  and  Licinius  not  only  granted 
to  the  Christians,  by  an  edict  of  toleration  (Euser.  Hist.  Eccl . 
lib.  x.  c.  5),  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  but  directed  that 
all  their  places  of  assembly  (roirovs  avr&v , el<t  ofo  to  irporepov 
crwepxeaOai  If do?  fjv  auroU)  should  be  restored  free  of  expense. 
(See  also  Euseb.  Hist . Eccl.  lib.  x.  c.  2;  Lactant.  de  Mort. 
Persecut . c.  48 ; and  Euseb.  de  Vit.  Const.  M.  lib.  iii.  c.  25, 
64,  65.) 

It  is  well  known  tbat  after  the  conversion  of  Constantine,  the 
Christian  churches  increased  rapidly  in  number  and  magnificence. 
It  does  not  appear  that  many  of  the  heathen  temples  were  avail- 
able for  the  purposes  of  Christian  worship;  but  some  of  them, 
the  size  and  structure  of  which  were  convenient,  were  afterwards 
converted  into  churches  (Socrat.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  iv.  c.  24;  Evagr. 
Hist . Eccl.  lib.  i.  c.  16 ; Cod.  Theodos.  16,  tit.  10,  leg.  16, 19,  25). 
Many  temples  were  destroyed  by  fire  or  otherwise  under  Con- 
stantius,  Theodosius  the  Great,  and  his  sons. 

Accounts  of  the  foundation  of  several  large  churches  at  Jeru- 
salem, Bethlehem,  Nicomedia,  Heliopolis,  and  Constantinople  by 
the  Emperor  Constantine  have  been  preserved  by  Eusebius, 
Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  Nicephorus.  But  there  is  no  sufficient 
historical  proof  that  Constantine  built  any  church  at  Rome. 

We  do  not  find  that  the  Emperor  Julian  shut  up  or  destroyed 
the  Christian  churches ; although  he  is  celebrated  for  his  attempts 
to  restore  the  heathen  worship,  and  especially  for  his  efforts  to 
rebuild  the  temple  of  Jerusalem. 

Theodosius  the  Great  is  celebrated  rather  as  a destroyer  of 
heathen  temples  than  as  a builder  of  Christian  churches.  Under 
this  emperor  and  his  sous  heathenism  received  its  final  overthrow, 
* 2 x 
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as  the  religion  of  tlie  state;  and  was  thenceforward  called 
Paganism,  or  village  superstition. 

Heathen  temples,  when  converted  to  Christian  use*  were 
purified  by  a solemn  dedication  (ey/catVia),  and  by  the  sign  of 
the  cross  (“  collocatione  venerandi  religion  is  Christian®  signi 
expiari  praecipimus,”  Cod . Theodos.  lib.  xvi.  tit.  10, 1.  25);  they 
also  received  new  and  appropriate  names.  Thus  the  Tvyulov , or 
Temple  of  Fortune,  at  Antioch,  was  converted  into  a church, 
dedicated  to  the  martyr  Ignatius. 

The  emperor  who  was  especially  distinguished  by  seal  and 
liberality  in  the  erection  of  churches  was  Justinian  I.  The 
churches  which  he  built,  says  his  historian  Procopius,  were  so 
large  and  splendid,  that  each  of  them  might  have  led  us  to 
suppose  that  the  emperor  had  bestowed  upon  it  the  whole  of  his 
care  and  attention  during  a long  reign.  But  his  great  under- 
taking of  this  kind  was  the  large  and  magnificent  church  of  St. 
Sophia  at  Constantinople.  This  church,  which  had  been  erected 
by  Constantine  On  a large  scale,  had  been  burnt  during  a popular 
tumult  in  the  reign  of  Anastasius;  and  was  restored  by  Justi- 
nian, in  such  extent  and  splendour,  that  at  the  dedication  of  it, 
in  the  year  557,  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  Nevcxtjtra  <rt 
Sdkofuov,  “ I have  surpassed  thee,  Solomon.”  The  part  of  the 
church  in  which  the  high  altar  stood  contained  ornaments  to 
the  Value  of  forty  thousand  pounds  of  silver.  The  ministers  and 
officers  attached  to  the  place  were  no  fewer  than  five  hundred 
and  twenty-five  in  number.  Descriptions  of  this  magnificent 
edifice  may  be  found  in  Evaob.  Hut.  Eccl . lib.  iv.  c.  81;  Prooop. 
de  JSdif.  Justin . lib.  i.  c.  1,  seq. 


§ 3. — From  Justinian  to  the  Tenth  Century. 

Art  seems  to  have  exhausted  itself  in  the  building  of  the  great 
ehurch  of  St.  Sophia ; at  all  events,  we  hear  of  no  undertaking 
to  be  compared  with  it  during  many  succeeding  centuries.  The 
political  disturbances  by  which  Asia  and  Europe  were  convulsed 
may  indeed  have  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  decline  which 
beoame  evident  in  the  arts  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  paint* 
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ing ; but  the  cessation  of  colossal  erections  is,  doubtless,  partly  to 
be  attributed  to  a change  in  the  public  taste. 

In  the  West,  the  fashion  of  building  on  so  extensive  a scale 
does  not  appear  to  have  prevailed  at  any  period.  And  after  the 
irruption  of  the  barbarians,  the  art  of  architecture,  as  well  as 
others,  visibly  declined.  We  find  few  traces  of  church  building 
from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  centuries  inclusive.  During  this 
time,  heathen  temples  were  commonly  converted  into  places  of 
Christian  worship. 

During  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries,  many  churches  were 
erected  in  Italy,  France,  Spain,  England,  Scotland,  and  Germany, 
in  the  Byzantine  style  and  taste,  with  which  these  western 
countries  had  become  acquainted  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  Goths,  especially  Theodoric,  and  which,  for  this  reason, 
obtained  the  appellation  of  Gothic.  Theodoric,  who  reigned  in 
Italy,  died  a.  d.  526. 

The  numerous  palaces  and  churches  erected  by  Charlemagne 
and  his  successors,  which  are  usually  regarded  as  colossal  and 
splendid  works  of  art,  are,  however,  below  mediocrity,  if  com- 
pared with  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  and  the  German  Cathedrals 
of  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  total  neglect  of  architecture  in  the  tenth  century  may  be 
ascribed  principally  to  the  belief  which  at  that  time  prevailed 
concerning  the  immediate  revelation  of  antichrist,  and  the 
approaching  end  of  the  world.  In  consequence  of  this  belief, 
people  were  unwilling  either  to  build  new  churches,  or  to  restore 
such  as  were  old  and  dilapidated. 


§ 4, — During  the  Eleventh,  Twelfth,  and  Thirteenth 
Centuries. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  views  which 
had  been  entertained  concerning  the  near  approach  of  the  end  of 
the  world  began  to  wear  away,  and  some  attention  was  paid 
about  this  time  to  the  neglected  apparatus  of  public  worship. 
But  the  progress  was  slow ; and  monasteries  and  abbeys,  rather 
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than  churches,  were  the  objects  of  care  until  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century. 

Early  in  the  eleventh  century  began  the  system  of  raising 
money  for  ecclesiastical  buildings  by  the  sale  of  indulgences. 
The  example  of  this  practice  was  set  by  Pontius,  bishop  of  Arles, 
in  the  year  1016.  According  to  Morinus  (De  Sacram.  Paenit. 
lib.  vii.  c.  14,  20)  the  French  bishops  professed,  during  the 
twelfth  century,  to  remit  a third  or  fourth  part  of  penance  to 
persons  who  should  contribute  a certain  sum  of  money  towards 
the  building  or  restoring  of  a place  of  worship.  In  this  way 
Mauritius,  bisliop  of  Paris,  built  the  splendid  cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame,  and  four  abbeys;  for  which,  however,  he  incurred  the 
censure  of  some  of  his  contemporaries.  In  later  times  the 
example  was  frequently  followed  at  Rome  ; and  it  is  well  known 
that  the  collection  of  Peter’s  pence,  and  the  sale  of  indulgences 
in  raising  money  for  the  building  of  St.  Peter's,  was  one  of  the 
proximate  causes  of  the  Oerman  reformation. 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  ecclesiastical  architecture  attained 
to  the  height  of  its  perfection.  After  the  introduction  of  the 
pointed  arch,  at  the  beginning  of  this  period,  buildings  wero 
erected  which  exceeded,  in  size  and  architectural  beauty,  all 
which  had  hitherto  been  dedicated  to  the  services  of  the  church. 
The  style  of  architecture  which  obtained  at  this  time  has  been 
usually  denominated  Gothic,  or  new  Gothic ; but  it  may  more 
properly  claim  the  title  of  German,  or  English.  It  prevailed  in 
Germany,  the  Netherlands,  England  and  Denmark ; and  from 
those  countries  it  was  introduced  into  Italy,  France,  and  Spain. 
Some  suppose  that  Saxony  is  the  country  to  which  its  origin 
may  be  traced. 

Some  antiquaries  regard  the  beautiful  architecture  of  this 
period  as  a sudden  effect  produced  by  the  invention  of  the  pointed 
arch ; while  others  contend  that  it  was  the  result  of  a gradual 
improvement  in  the  art  during  the  course  of  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries.  Certain,  however,  it  is  that  this  style  of 
building,  after  having  attained  its  perfection  more  or  less  rapidly 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  prevailed  almost  exclusively  during  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth. 
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Opinions  are  divided  also  upon  a question  relating  to  the 
quarter  from  which  this  style  was  originally  derived.  Some 
persons  suppose  that  it  was  brought  from  the  Arabians  or 
Saracens,  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  or  from  the  same  people 
in  Spain  and  Sicily  at  a still  oarlier  date.  And  it  seems  likely 
that  some  of  its  forms,  at  least,  may  have  originated  in  this 
quarter.  Others  refer  the  design  to  the  talent  and  invention  of 
one  or  two  great  masters  whom  they  suppose  to  have  flourished 
in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  but  without  being  able  to  say 
who  they  were.  While  others  again  consider  that  we  are 
indebted  for  the  improvement  to  the  societies  of  masons,  which 
existed  from  a very  early  period,  and  were  greatly  encouraged  by 
popes  and  emperors  during  the  middle  ages.  They  had  lodges  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent ; some  place  their  beginning  in 
Germany,  others  in  France,  and  others  in  England  under  the 
Saxon  kings.  These  architectural  corporations  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  modem  freemasons. 


CHAPTER  III. 

FORMS  OF  CHURCHES. 

According  to  the  principles  of  the  early  Christians,  who  depre- 
cated the  idea  of  confining  the  presence  of  the  object  of  their 
worship  to  any  particular  spot,  their  places  of  religious  worship 
bore  no  resemblance  either  to  the  Jewish  temple,  or  to  the  temples 
and  altars  of  the  heathen.  And  hence  their  apologists  could 
truly  enough  assert  that  their  worship  was  conducted  44  without 
temples  or  altars.” 

The  Jewish  synagogues  and  proseuchae  furnished  the  nearest 
patterns  of  the  first  Christian  churches ; and  perhaps  they  were 
even  identical,  until  the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  state,  and  the 
increasing  numbers  of  Christians,  produced  the  necessity  of 
change  and  enlargement.  Still,  however,  one  circumstance  con- 
tinued to  distinguish  alike  synagogues  and  churches  from  the 
heathen  temples  ; namely,  the  assembling  of  the  whole  body  of 
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believers  for  the  purpose  of  prayer  and  hearing  of  the  word. 
This  was  entitled  by  the  Greeks  and  by  the  Jews  and 

Christians  k/c/c\rj<rla.  In  order  to  accomplish  the  end  of 
this  society  of  brethren,  united  under  one  invisible  head,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  assembly  should  be  gathered  together  in  one 
place  where  all  its  members  should  take  an  active  and  equal  part 
in  the  offices  of  devotion,  and  in  receiving  instruction.  This  place 
of  meeting  should  serve  as  an  auditory  (< aKpoarrjpiov , such  as 
the  philosophers  and  orators  used),  in  which  the  wants  and 
convenience  of  all  would  be  consulted ; and  in  point  of  size  and 
plan,  it  would  be  adapted  to  the  number  and  circumstances  of 
the  congregation. 

But  churches  differed  from  synagogues  inasmuch  as  the  former 
were  provided  with  a table  (at  least)  for  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  and  a font  for  baptism. 

The  use  of  the  two  sacraments,  together  with  their  initiatory 
rites,  demanded  a peculiar  construction  of  Christian  churches. 
Baptism,  in  particular,  occasioned  the  greatest  difficulty  in  point 
of  locality,  especially  as  long  as  it  was  administered  only  to  adults. 
The  necessity  of  providing  for  the  baptism  of  a large  number  of 
these  persons  at  the  great  festivals  i4d  to  the  erection  of  bap- 
tisteries, or  large  buildings  set  apart  for  the  celebration  of  this 
sacrament.  These  appear  to  have  been  at  first  the  largest  edifices 
which  were  erected  among  the  Christians  for  religious  purposes. 
They  were  appropriated  not  merely  to  the  ceremony  of  baptism, 
but  to  the  previous  instruction  and  preparation  of  the  candidates 
(catechumens);  and  hence  they  were  sometimes  called  tcarrixov- 
pevtia  or  /carrixov/ACva*  The  larger  baptisteries  were  often  used 
as  houses  of  assembly  for  ecclesiastical  councils.  After  the  pre- 
valence of  infant-baptism,  and  when  the  practice  of  administering 
that  sacrament  only  at  stated  times  had  been  discontinued,  the 
necessity  of  separate  and  large  baptisteries  was  superseded ; and 
accordingly  we  find  them  but  seldom  mentioned  after  the  sixth 
century. 

The  heathen  temples  were  usually  of  a round  form.  This 
shape  was  not  approved  by  the  Christians,  among  whom  an 
oblong  figure,  or  the  form  of  a ship,  was  the  earliest,  and  con- 
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tinued  to  be  the  favourite1.  According  to  Vitruvius  and  other 
old  writers,  the  shape  of  the  basilic#  resembled  that  of  a ship, 
and  a parallelogram.  But  at  a very  early  period  in  the  Christian 
church,  as  appears  from  Cyprian  and  others,  this  figure  was 
connected  with  an  allegorical  or  mystical  signification.  The  early 
Christians  adopted  the  metaphor  of  a ship  to  denote  at  onoe  the 
dangers  to  which  the  church  was  exposed,  and  the  safety  which 
it  offered  to  its  members.  They  explained  both  the  boat  of  Peter 
and  the  ark  of  Noah  as  emblematic  of  the  church  in  these  two 
several  points  of  view.  (Tbrtull.  de  Bapt,  c.  8,  c.  12;  and  De 
Pudicit.  c.  13.) 

Another  shape  in  which  churches  were  frequently  constructed 
was  that  of  a cross ; and  this  especially  from  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine. Churches  which  presented  this  figure,  either  in  their 
whole  plan  and  structure,  or  in  any  of  their  parts,  were  called 
aravpaeiST) , or  aravpnTa*. 

The  following  particulars,  also,  relating  to  the  shape  of 
churches  deserve  to  be  mentioned  in  this  place. 

Figura  dromica  (Spoputcrj)  relates  sometimes  to  the  form  of  a 
long  square,  and  sometimes  to  a long  passage  or  gallery  running 
parallel  with  the  walls  of  the  building. 

The  term  rpovXXwral  is  commonly  translated  oylindric©,  and 
supposed  to  be  synonymous  with  fcvXivSpoord,  OoXtorc^  and  kvk- 
\o€t£q,  denoting  a round  oval  shape.  But  this  is  not  quite 
correct;  for  the  Greek  rpovXXos  (rpovXXLov,  rpvyXrjs),  is  no 
other  than  the  Latin  trulla,  which  signifies  a mason's  trowel,  and 
is  described  by  lexicographers  as  “ vas,"  or  “ instrumentum 
oblongum,”  i.  e.  an  implement  of  an  oblong  shape.  Bingham 
says,  “ But  this  [viz.,  round,  in  the  figure  of  an  arch  or  a sphere], 
properly  speaking,  was  not  so  much  the  form  of  a church,  as  the 
figure  of  one  part  of  some  churches,  as  particularly  that  of  Sancta 
Sophia,  the  body  of  which  was  built  in  the  form  of  a trulla,  that 
w,  a great  round  arch  or  sphere , but  yet  the  whole  was  oblong, 

1 II p&rov  fAt v 6 oIkos  Zorn  aripfjKrjs  9 2vv  rots  Kai  peyakavxov  Z&os Xp«r- 
(i.  e.  oblong),  fear'  ayaroXar  TSTpafifjJ-  roio  pa$rjra>v, 

vos,  e£  tKartpov  ra>v  ptp&v  ra  woctto-  UXcvpcus  aravporinrots  rerpaxQ 
< popia  irpos  ayaroXqi',  ootls  ZoiKt  vrjt.  T£p,v6p*vov. 

Const,  Apost,  lib.  ii.  57.  Greg.  Naz.  Carm . 0. 
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resembling  the  form  of  other  churches.”  (Antiq.  b.  viii.  c.  3,  § 1.) 
The  emperor's  palace  at  Constantinople  especially  was  called 
TpovWhs;  from  which  the  councils  held  in  the  year  680  and 
692  are  entitled  Concilia  Trullana. 

The  terms — polygon®,  octaedree,  octachor®,  octagon®,  qua- 
drat®— are  derived  from  Grecian  and  Roman  architecture,  and 
were  for  the  most  part  confined  to  common  conversation. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

SITE  AND  POSITION  OF  CHURCHES. 

With  respect  to  the  situation  of  churches,  two  particulars  are  to 
be  noticed ; namely,  the  sites  or  places  in  which  they  were 
erected,  and  their  position  or  aspect. 

1.  Site. — By  the  Christian  religion,  the  worship  of  God  is 
not  limited  to  place.  “ The  hour  cometh,”  said  our  blessed  Lord 
to  the  woman  of  Samaria,  44  when  ye  shall  neither  in  this  moun- 
tain, nor  yet  at  Jerusalem  (i.  e.  exclusively)  worship  the  Father. 
The  hour  cometh,  and  now  is,  when  the  true  worshippers  shall 
worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth ; for  the  Father  seeketh 
such  to  worship  him.”  (John  iv.  21,  23.)  And  accordingly  we 
find  that  the  early  believers  held  their  religious  assemblies  some- 
times in  the  open  country,  sometimes  in  woods  and  caves,  and 
sometimes  in  synagogues  and  private  houses,  or  on  board  ship. 
In  this  respect,  Christian  liberty  continued  to  be  exercised  in  all 
ages  of  the  church.  But  yet,  from  a very  early  period,  a prefer- 
ence was  manifested  for  certain  favourite  situations.  Among 
these  may  be  reckoned: — 

Mountains  and  other  elevated  spots.  This  choice  was  mado 
partly  for  the  sake  of  security  and  retirement  from  the  bustle  of 
the  world,  and  partly  perhaps  in  accordance  with  an  ancient 
opinion  of  the  especial  sanctity  of  such  places.  The  Jewish 
temple  had  been  built  on  a hill ; and  the  Christians  may  have 
remembered  the  expression  of  the  psalmist  “ I will  lift  up  mine 
eyes  unto  the  hills  from  whence  cometh  my  help.”  (Ps*  exxi.  1 ) 
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At  first,  indeed,  it  appears  that  hills  and  mountains  were  avoided 
as  sites  of  religious  meetings,  which  may  have  happened  because 
suoh  high  ground  was  not  favourable  to  concealment,  or  because 
such  elevations  were  frequently  chosen  for  the  heathen  temples. 
But  when,  under  altered  circumstances,  no  such  impediments 
remained,  a preference  was  given  to  lofty  situations  for  the 
erection  of  churches. 

The  tombs  of  martyrs  and  confessors;  near  which  either' 
altars  (mensae),  or  chapels  and  churches  ( paprvpia ) were  built, 
as  memorials  (memoriae)  of  the  departed.  These  were  either 
frequented  on  certain  festivals  and  other  occasions,  or  appropriated 
to  the  offices  of  regular  religious  worship. 

Places  which  had  become  distinguished  by  any  remarkable 
event ; and  such  as  offered  a good  foundation, — were  situate  in  a 
good  neighbourhood, — or  were  eligible  on  any  other  account. 

Subterranean  churches  and  oratories  were  sometimes  con- 
structed; but  this  was  always  on  account  of  some  local  and 
special  reason.  Such  churches  were  called  Kpimraly  cryptae 
(oratoria  et  sacella  subterranea).  They  were  common  in  Ger- 
many during  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries. 

2.  Aspect . — We  find  that  at  a very  early  period  churches 
were  built  with  the  sanctuary,  or  altar  part,  towards  the  east. 
This,  perhaps,  was  designed  as  a mark  of  distinction  from  the 
Jewish  temple,  which  had  its  sanctuary  towards  the  west;  and 
in  opposition  to  the  Jewish  custom  of  turning  towards  the  west 
in  prayer.  (See  1 Kings  viii.  44,  48;  xviii.  43;  2 Chron.  xxix. 
6;  Dan.  vi.  10.)  But  to  Christians  the  remembrance  of  the 
morning  star,— of  the  Saviour,  the  Sun  of  righteousness,  who 
rose  in  the  morning  from  his  grave, — was  sacred  and  dear ; and 
hence  they  were  accustomed,  during  the  celebration  of  religious 
worship,  to  direct  their  faces  toward  the  east.  This  idea  was 
mixed  up  with  many  of  their  religious  observances.  After  bap- 
tism, the  [newly-admitted  members  of  the  church  were  placed 
with  their  faces  eastward.  And  the  dead  were  usually  buried  in 
the  same  position.  (Cyrill.  Hierosol.  Catech . Mystag.  i.  n.  2; 
Greg.  Naz.  Oi'at . 40;  IIieron.  Comment,  in  Ames , vi.  14; 
Dionys.  Aueop.  de  Hierarch . Eccl . c.  3.) 
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The  first  instance  in  which  we  find  an  easterly  position  pre- 
scribed for  churches  is  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions , book  ii.  o. 
57,  6 oIko 9 €<rro>  eiru^r)KT)$i  tear  avaroXa 9 rerpa/ifiivo^  i.  e, 
“ let  the  edifice  be  oblong,  turned  towards  the  east/'  The  exist- 
ence of  the  rule  is  evinced  also  by  certain  exceptions,  which  have 
been  noticed  by  ecclesiastical  writers1.  But  these  exceptions  are 
neither  so  numerous,  nor  described  in  such  manner,  as  to  warrant 
a conclusion  that  the  rule  itself  was  not  of  universal  or  general 
application. 


CHAPTER  V. 

STRUCTURE  AND  PARTS  OF  CHURCHES. 


The  first  three  centuries  present  us  with  no  particular  account  of 
the  structure  and  arrangement  of  churches  during  that  period ; 
and  it  is  probable  that,  in  these  respects,  there  was  a difference 
according  to  time  and  circumstances.  But  from  the  fourth 
century  we  find  uniformity  prevailing  in  these  matters,  in  the 
churches  both  of  the  East  and  of  the  West.  A threefold  parti- 
tion then  obtained,  corresponding  to  the  threefold  division  of  the 
Christian  community  into  clergy,  the  faithful,  and  the  catechu- 
mens; and  to  the  division  of  the  Jewish  temple  into  the  holy  of 
holies,  the  sanctuary,  and  the  court.  Perhaps  there  was  an 
intentional  reference  to  both  these  divisions ; for  it  must  be  re- 
membered that,  by  this  time,  the  Levitical  services  had  become 
an  object  of  imitation  in  the  Christian  church,  which,  in  its 
earlier  and  better  days,  had  studiously  avoided  all  approach  to 
them.  The  three  parts  into  which  the  churches  of  this  date  were 
divided,  beginning  with  the  interior,  were, — 1.  The  bema,  or 
Banctuary,  in  which  the  clergy  officiated.  2.  The  naos,  or  nave, 
appropriated  to  the  faithful  communicants,  of  in  other  words, 


1 *Er  *A*ru>x*uf  rrjs  Ivpias  h €tucXij<ria 
dvriarpofpov  rqv  0ca<rur  ov  y&p 
np6s  avaroXas  r6  Ovauurnjpiop,  aXXa 
v pbs  bwriv  opa . Socrat.  Hist,  Eccl. 
lib.  v.  c.  22. — Prospectus  Basilicas  non, 


nt  nsitatior  mos  est,  orientem  spec  tat, 
sed  ad  Domini  mei  beati  Felicia  Basili- 
cam  pertinet,  Memoriam  ejus  aspiciens. 
Paulin.  Nolan.  Ep,  12. 
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the  lay  members  of  the  church.  3.  The  narthex,  or  ante-temple, 
the  place  of  the  penitents  and  catechumens.  Sometimes  four  or 
five  divisions  are  enumerated ; which  arise  from  subdividing  the 
narthex  into  outer  and  inner,  and  reckoning  the  exedrse,  or  outer 
buildings,  as  a portion  of  the  church.  W e adhere  to  the  three- 
fold, or  more  simple  division,  and  proceed  to  speak  of  eaoh  part 
in  the  order  already  described. 


§ 1.— The  Bbma,  or  Sanctuary. 

This  inner  portion  of  the  church,  appropriated  to  the  clergy,  was 
variously  entitled. 

1.  BfjfLa,  from  avafiaivewy  to  ascend;  which  word  was  some- 

times retained  in  Latin  (bema),  but  more  commonly  rendered 
suggestum . This  name  was  given  sometimes  to  the  raised  plat- 
form which  supported  the  throne  {dpovos)  or  chair  {/caOeSpa)  of 
the  bishop,  and  the  seats  of  the  presbyters,— and  sometimes  to  the 
whole  of  that  part  of  the  church  in  which  this  platform  and  the 
altar  stood.  Hence  the  clergy  were  called  rafys  tov  firj/tarof, 
or  oi  repl  to  oi  £k  tov  fiijjiaTos  (Gregor.  Naz.  Orat . 

19,  20). 

2.  ayia<rpa>  ayt,ov  ayiow,  sanctum,  sanctuarium, 
sacrarium,  i.e.  the  holt/  or  most  holy  place , the  sanctuary.  It  was 
so  called  because  the  most  solemn  offices  of  religion,  especially  the 
consecration  of  the  eucharist,  were  performed  within  it  (Euseb. 
Hist . Eccl.  x.  4;  vii.  15 ; Cone . Carthag.  iv.  c.  93). 

3.  c Iepareiov , and  irpea^vr^piovy  presbyterium,  presbytery ; 
because  it  was  the  place  in  which  the  presbyters  sat  and  dis- 
charged their  functions. 

4.  Qvt TiaaTrjpiov^  because  the  high  altar  stood  here  {Cone. 
Laod . c.  44 ; Trullan.  c.  69). 

5.  *ASvTOvy  and  afiarov , or  more  often  in  the  plural,  aSuTa, 
and  afiaray  i.  e.  places  not  to  be  entered  or  troddeiiy  because  neither 
laymen  nor  females  were  permitted  to  enter  {Cone.  Laod . c.  19, 
44;  Cone.  Trullan.  c.  69;  Theodorxt,  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  v.  c.  18; 
Sozom.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  vii.  c.  25). 
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6.  * Avd/cropov , a common  name  for  a temple  with  the  tragic 
writers.  This  term  is  of  comparatively  late  introduction. 

7.  Locus  intra  canccllos,  ra  ivBov  t&v  ta/cXiStov  (Theodoret, 
Hist . Eccl.  5,  18),  the  chancel , because  this  part  part  was  divided 
from  the  nave  by  a partition  of  rails,  in  the  form  of  net-work 
(cancelli). 

8.  Chorus,  the  choir , a term  of  late  introduction,  and  chiefly 
in  the  western  churches,  because  here  the  clergy  chanted  (Concil. 
Tolet . iv.  c.  18;  Isidor.  Hispal.  Orig . lib.  i.  c.  3). 

This  portion  of  the  church  was  usually  raised  above  the  nave 
by  an  ascent  of  one  or  two  steps.  In  later  times,  it  was  com- 
monly built  of  a round  or  oval  form,  while  the  nave  retained  an 
oblong  shape.  At  least,  the  upper  or  front  part  had  the  shape  of 
a half  circle,  or  a bent  bow,  or  a shell ; and  this  was  expressed  by 
the  words  dy/ris,  apsis  or  absis,  concha,  and  conohula  bematis.  In 
this  semicircular  space  was  the  throne  {dpovosi),  or  chair 
( tcad&Bpa ),  of  the  bishop.  In  a complete  church,  the  presbyters 
had  also  their  separate  seats;  and  hence  the  expressions  <ruv~ 
dpovou , dpovoi  irpcoTol  kc u Seirrepoi,  dpovos  zeal  crvpyfreXXia 
(subsellia)  (Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  x.  c.  4,  5;  vii.  30;  Gregor. 
Naz.  Somn.  Anast.  v.  4 ; Carm.  Iamb.  23 ; Const.  Ap.  ii.  57 ; 
Theodor.  Hut.  Eccl . lib.  vii.  c.  3).  The  bishop's  seat  was  usually 
furnished  with  curtains,  and  hence  it  is  sometimes  called  cathedra 
velata  (Augustin,  Ep.  203 ; Athanas.  Apol.  ii.) 

In  the  middle  of  this  sanotuary  (chancel,  or  choir)  stood  the 
high  altar,  on  which  the  elements  of  the  eucharist  were  conse- 
crated, and  which,  in  course  of  time,  was  variously  denominated 
to  r &v  ayUov  ar/iov  Ovataarripiov^  the  altar  of  the  most  holy  place , 
rpaire^a  Upd , pvariKt),  irvev panzer),  the  sacred , mysterious,  or 
spiritual  table , mensa  sancta,  or  tremenda,  the  sacred  or  awful 
table.  It  stood  in  an  open  space,  quite  detached,  so  that  there 
was  a passage  all  round  it;  with  reference,  perhaps,  to  Ps. 
xxvi.  6. 

On  one  side  of  the  altar  (usually  on  the  right)  stood  the 
7r aparpdirefyv,  mensula,  i.  e.  side  table;  sometimes  called  also 
irpoOeatk,  paratorium,  oblationarium,  and  sometimes  sacrarium, 
or  secretarium,  on  which  the  oblations  were  placed  after  they  had 
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been  collected  by  the  deacons,  before  the  beginning  of  the 
eucharist. 

On  the  other  (left)  side  of  the  table  was  the  <r/c€vo<f>v\dtaov> 
diaconicum  bematis,  or  diaconicum  minus, — the  place  in  which  the 
sacred  vessels  were  put  after  the  communion  was  ended,  in  order 
to  be  cleaned  and  prepared  for  removal  to  the  gazophylacium 
magnum,  or  diaconicum  majus,  i.  e.  sacristy. 


§ 2. — The  Nave. 

The  two  appellations  of  the  middle  portion  of  the  church,  i/aop, 
and  navis,  may  appear,  at  first  sight,  to  be  related  to  each  other, 
as  though  the  latter  had  arisen  from  the  former.  This,  however, 
is  not  the  fact ; for  navis  is  the  Greek  word  i/aOr,  a ship ; and  is 
used  technically  to  denote  the  middle,  or  larger  part  of  the  church; 
while  vai>9  is  applied  to  the  same  part  as  distinguished  from  the 
sanctuary  and  from  the  outer  portions  (irpovaos).  Other  names 
were  given  to  this  portion  of  the  church,  descriptive  of  its  use. 
Such  were  the  following : — 

Oratorium  populi  s.  Laicorum;  because  here  the  people  joined 
in  the  offices  of  public  worship. 

* E/cK\7)<riai  the  place  of  assembly. 

Quadratum  populi,  with  reference  to  the  square  shape  of  this 
part,  as  distinguished  from  the  semicircular  chancel. 

In  the  nave,'  the  following  details  are  especially  worthy  of 
remark : — 

1 . The  bfificDv,  ambo,  or,  as  it  was  also  called,  /3r}p,a  r&i>  avay- 
yojenw,  suggestum  lectorum,  the  reader's  desk.  It  was  called 
ambo,  from  the  Greek  word  dvafialvew,  to  mount  or  ascend ; 
because  the  desk  was  raised  above  the  general  surface  of  the  nave. 
In  Cyprian.  Ep.  33,  34,  we  find  it  entitled . pulpitum  (pulpit), 
and  tribunal  ecclesi©  (to  distinguish  it  from  the  fir)p*a,  or  tribunal 
chori).  Here  the  scriptures,  and  any  other  document  of  public 
interest  were  read.  The  sermon  was  usually  preached  in  the 
chancel ; and  the  circumstance  that  Chrysostom  and  Augustin 
delivered  their  discourses  from  the  Ambo,  is  mentioned  as  an  excep- 
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tion  to  the  general  rul6.  The  Gospel  and  Epistle  were  recited 
before  the  altar,  whence  the  division  of  the  altar  into  cornu  evan- 
gelii,  and  cornu  epistolae.  The  singers  were  stationed  on  or  near 
the  ambo  (Condi.  Laodic.  c.  15);  and  the  faithful  sat  round  it, 
so  that  this  was  the  chief  place  in  the  nave,  as  the  altar  was  in 
the  choir  or  chancel. 

As  the  size  of  churches  increased,  preaching  in  the  chan- 
cel became  more  and  more  difficult,  and  it  often  happened  that 
the  officiating  bishop  or  presbyter  was  inaudible  on  account 
of  his  great  distance  from  the  people  (Sochat.  Hist.  Ecd.  vi.  5). 
Hence  a custom  was  introduced  of  placing  a suggestum,  or  pulpit, 
for  the  sermon,  in  front  of  the  partition  which  divided  the 
chancel  from  the  nave.  This  was  called,  on  account  of  its  situa- 
tion, cancellus. 

In  order  to  avoid  disorder  and  a breach  of  decorum,  of  which 
even  St.  Paul  complained,  care  was  bestowed  upon  the  division 
and  arrangements  of  seats  for  the  people,  especially  at  the  com- 
munion and  the  agapse  ( Constit . Apost.  ii.  57 ; viii.  20;  Cyrill. 
Hierosol.  Pro-Catech.  c.  8;  Euseb.  Hist.  Ecd.  ii.  17).  Accord- 
ing to  the  old  rule,  the  men  and  women  sat  apart  (Const.  Apost. 
ii.  67 ; Cyrill.  Hierosol.  Pro-Catech.  c.  8 ; August,  de  Civ. 
Dei,  ii.  28 ; Chrysost.  Horn.  74  in  Matth. ; Steph.  Durand.  * 
de  Bit . Ecd.  i.  18).  The  men  used  to  sit  on  the  left  hand,  or 
south  side ; the  women  on  the  right,  or  north ; and  sometimes 
the  two  parties  were  separated  by  curtains,  or  lattice-work.  In 
the  eastern  churches,  the  women  occupied  raised  seats,  or  galleries; 
while  the  men  sat  below  (Gregor.  Naz.  Carm.  9 ; Evagr.  Hist. 
Ecd . iv<  81).  In  this  upper  part  were  also  the  fcarexovpepa; 
which,  however,  were  occupied  by  others  besides  the  catechumens. 
The  Greek  writers  sometimes  speak  also  of  a parpovUtov , or 
place  of  the  matrons,  as  distinct  from  the  irapOevttaov , or  place 
of  the  younger  women. 

The  catechumens  were  usually  ranged  behind  the  faithful  or 
communicants,  according  to  their  different  degrees,  during  those 
portions  of  religious  worship  at  which  they  were  allowed  to  be 
present.  Then  followed  the  poenitentes,  penitents,  t.  e.y  those 
who  had  been  lately  readmitted  into  the  church.  And  the 
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ostiarii,  acolyths,  subdeacons,  deaconesses,  and  deacons,  were 
responsible  for  the  observance  of  the  prescribed  order,  and  the 
maintenance  of  decorum.  ( Constit . Apost.  ii.  57,  58.) 

Great  controversy  has  arisen  respecting  a part  of  the  nave 
called  £a>\&»,  SoXia,  6 SoXias  (Jo >Xiar),  6 SaXcv f,  to  SoXsi op, 
ScoXelov,  or  SooXlov.  Latin  writers  use  the  word  Solea ; but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  this  is  formed  from  solium,  or  is  to  be  taken 
for  solea,  the  ground.  But  this  place  is  usually  called  Sanato- 
rium ; and  is  supposed  to  denote  certain  seats  at  the  entrance  of 
the  chanoel  appropriated  to  the  use  of  emperors,  kings,  magi- 
strates, or  other  persons  of  distinction.  The  seats  of  the  inferior 
clergy,  and  the  monks,  are  sometimes  distinguished  by  this  name. 

The  nave  was  surrounded  by  passages  or  aisles,  and  little 
chambers  or  cells.  It  was  separated  from  the  chancel  by  a par* 
tition  of  lattice-work,  with  a curtain ; and  the  entrance  to  the 
choir  was  by  folding  doors  in  this  partition.  (Chrysost.  Horn.  3, 
in  Ep.  ad  Ephes. ; Evaqr.  Hist.  Eccl . vi.  21 ; Paul.  Nol.  Nat . 
Folic,  iii.  6.)  These  doors  were  provided  with  curtains  (ftfjXa 
Tfjs  ifc/cXrjalas) ; which,  as  well  as  the  larger  curtain,  called 
Kajanriraapa,  and  Karairlraapba  fivoT(,tc6py  were  drawn  aside 
during  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist  (at  least,  in  the  earlier 
times,  when  the  communicants  were  allowed  to  approach  the 
table),  and  during  the  delivery  of  the  sermon.  The  business  of 
drawing  and  undrawing  these  curtains  was  committed  to  the 
subdeacons  and  acolyths. 

§ 3.— The  Narthex,  or  Ante-Temple. 

The  outer  division  of  the  church  (within  the  wails)  was  called 
7rpovao9,  ante-temple ; irporrvXa , porticus,  portico ; and 
or  ferula.  The  latter  name  is  supposed  to  have  been  given  to  it 
on  account  of  its  oblong  or  dromical  shape,  resembling  in  this 
respect  a rod  Or  staff.  It  was  a long  and  narrow  part  of  the 
building,  extending  across  the  front  of  the  church.  Some  of  the 
larger  churches  had  several  of  these  nartheces. 

Here  were  usually  three  entrances;  one  on  the  west  side, 
another  on  the  south,  and  another  on  the  north*  The  chief 
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entrance,  or  great  door,  was  at  the  west,  opposite  the  altar ; it 
was  called  (after  the  corresponding  part  of  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem) 7rv\rj  wpala , or  fiaaiXi/ci),  the  beautiful , or  royal  gate ; 
and,  in  Eusebius,  Hist.  Ecd . x.  4,  simply  irp<orrj  eiaoSos,  the 
chief  entrance . The  gates  and  doors  usually  consisted  of  two 
folding  leaves  (portae  et  januse  bifores).  The  doors  leading  from 
this  part  into  the  nave  were  appropriated  to  the  various  classes 
of  the  members,  and  named  accordingly,  “ the  priest’s  door,  the 
men’s  door,”  &c. 

In  the  vestibule,  or  7 rpovaos  in  the  stricter  sense,  the  cate- 
chumens and  pcenitentes  audientes  had  their  station.  {Const. 
Apost . viii.  5 ; Basil.  M.  Ep . can . c.  57 ; Gregor.  Nyss.  Ep.  ad 
Let . c.  5.)  Here,  also,  a place  was  accorded  to  unbelievers  and 
heretics;  although  this  was  forbidden  by  some  Eastern  synods, 
{Cone.  Laodic . c.  6,)  so  far  as  related  to  heretics  and  schismatics. 
The  Latin  church  was  more  liberal  in  this  respect,  as  appears 
from  a canon  (the  eighty-fourth)  of  the  fourth  Council  of  Car- 
thage, by  which  it  was  enacted  that  the  bishop  should  not  forbid 
any  one,  whether  gentile,  heretic,  or  Jew,  to  enter  the  church 
and  hear  the  word  of  God,  until  the  beginning  of  the  missa 
catechumenorum. 

The  irpoiruXa,  or  portico,  properly  so  called,  was  used  chiefly 
for  the  performance  of  funeral  rites.  But,  in  the  larger  churches, 
meetings  were  held  in  it,  and  other  business  transacted,  relating 
to  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

In  later  times  two  vessels  were  placed  here  which  formerly 
were  stationed  outside  the  walls,  or  in  a separate  building; 
namely,  a fountain  or  cistern  of  water,  in  which  persons  about  to 
enter  the  church  washed  their  hands  and  face,  and  the  font  or 
baptistery. 

Baronius  {Annal.  57,  n.  107),  and  other  Roman  Catholic 
writers,  confound  the  custom  of  washing  before  entering  the 
church,  as  a symbol  of  purification,  with  the  modern  practice  of 
rprinkling  with  holy  water  as  it  exists  in  their  church.  But  the 
two  customs  are,  in  fact,  distinct.  The  practice  of  the  early 
Christians  is  referred  to  in  Tertull.  de  Oral . c.  11 ; Euseb.  Hist. 
EccL  x.  4 ; Chrysost.  Horn.  52,  in  Matt.,  inPsalnu  cxl.  ; Synbs. 
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Ep.  121.  The  fountain  or  vessel  which  contained  water  fop  this 
purpose  was  variously  called  Kprjvrj^  <fx,d\i 7,  <f>piapy  tcoXvpfielop, 
\eovrdpiop , olymphseum,  cantharus.  The  custom  of  sprinkling 
with  holy  water  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a corruption  of  this 
ancient  practice ; although  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  at  its 
introduction  it  was  distinctly  recognised  as  a Grecian  rite,  and 
that  its  origin  is  therefore  rightly  to  be  referred  to  the  heathen 
irepippavTqpia^  or  lustral  sprinklings1. 

Pelliccia  says  that  this  vessel  was  not  taken  into  the  church, 
and  placed  near  the  entrance  of  the  nave,  until  after  the  ninth 
century ; and  he  describes  it  as  even  then  used  for  washing  the 
hands  and  face,  both  at  Constantinople  and  at  Rome.  The  pre- 
sent custom  of  sprinkling  is  of  more  recent  origin. 

The  font  was  placed  within  the  walls  after  the  prevalence  of 
infant-baptism,  and  when  the  neglect  of  stated  seasons  for  adminis- 
tering the  rite  had  rendered  the  larger  baptisteries  needless. 

§ 4. — Outer  Buildings. 

Tiie  buildings  attached  to  the  church,  but  on  the  outside  of  the 
walls,  were  called  by  the  general  name  of  igiSpcu,  exedra,  i.  e., 
side  buildings.  This  term  denoted  all  erections  and  places  in  the 
area  connected  with  the  church.  This  area  was  called  7T€pi/3o\os* 
(Euseb.  Hut.  Feel.  lib.  x.  c.  4) ; with  reference  to  the  walls, 
porticoes,  and  cloisters,  by  which  it  was  surrounded.  These 
cloisters  were  called  otooI , Trepurrcoov,  rerpaoT &ov,  rerpdarvXov. 
The  open  space  between  the  extreme  circumference  and  the 
church  is  called  by  Eusebius  aWpiop,  which  is  rendered  implu- 
vium,  but  is  in  fact  no  other  than  the  Latin  atrium,  and  is  syno- 
nymous with  the  more  common  term  area. 

In  this  court,  or  churchyard,  was  the  station  of  the  energu- 
mens,  and  that  class  of  penitents  called  irpo<TK\aiovr€9,  or  flentes. 
These  persons  were  commonly  entitled  or  ^et/Ltafo- 

pepot,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  standing  in  the  open  air, 
exposed  to  all  changes  of  the  weather. 

1 ’Ettci  tfi cXXev  v7r epapilfteiv  rov  ir€puppcuv€  tovs  iicriAvras.  Sozom. 
raoO  rbv  odbv,  BaWovs  rims  htafip6-  Hint,  Eccl.  lib.  vi.  c . 

\OVS  KOT €%0>v  6 kpfVS  VOfUp  'EXX^VUOJ 

2 Y. 
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In  the  earliest  times,  the  dead  were  not  buried  in  this  piece  of 
ground.  Some  examples  of  this  practice  occur  in  the  fourth 
century ; and  after  the  sixth  century  it  became  general. 

The  chief  buildings  in  the  area  were  the  Baptisteries  (fiair- 
Ticrrrjpia),  which  are  spoken  of  as  quite  common  in  the  fourth 
century.  (Paulin.  Nol.  Ep.  12 ; • Cyrill.  Hierosol.  Catech . 
Mystagog.  i.  2;  ii.  1;  Sidon.  Ep.  iv.  15;  August.  de  Civ . Dei , 
xxii.  8;  Ambros.  Ep.  33;  Gregor.  Turon.  Hist.  Franc . vi.  11 ; 
ii.  81 ; Justin.  Nov.  Lviii.  42.)  In  these  places  the  candidates 
were  instructed  and  prepared  for  baptism,  (whence  they  are 
sometimes  called  /caTrjxofjpeva),  and  there  were  separate  apart- 
ments for  males  and  females ; here,  also,  councils  and  other  eccle- 
siastical meetings  were  held ; and  hence  it  may  be  inferred  that 
they  were  of  capacious  dimensions. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  such  baptisteries  were 
attached  to  all  churches.  They  belonged  peculiarly  to  cathedral 
churches,  which  were  on  this  account  sometimes  denominated 
ecclesi®  baptismales ; and  they  must  be  referred  to  times  in  which 
the  bishop  himself  administered  the  sacrament  of  baptism  at 
stated  seasons.  Remains  of  these  baptisteries  are  still  extant. 

Among  the  other  buildings  in  the  area,  some  of  which  were 
attached  to  the  church,  and  others  not,  the  following  are  the  most 
worthy  of  notice. 

The  Diaconicum  magnum ; so  called  by  way  of  distinction 
from  the  diaconicum  minus,  which  stood  in  the  chancel.  This 
was  a place  ordinarily  detached  from  the  church,  in  which  were 
deposited  all  the  vessels,  implements,  and  vestments  which  were 
entrusted  to  the  custody  of  the  deacons  and  inferior  clergy. 
(Philostorg.  Hist.  Eccl . lib.  vii.  c.  3.)  This  place  was  called 
also  K€(,/i7i\iapx€iov>  ryatyfyvXdiuov,  and  a/cevoQvXa/aov , with 
reference  to  the  jewels  and  sacred  vessels  which  it  contained 
(Du  Cange  Comment,  ad  Paul.  Silent,  p.  597 ; Cod.  Theodos.  lib. 
xvi.  de  hcer . 1.  30)  ; — secretum,  or  secretarium,  either  because  it 
was  regarded  as  a place  of  safety,  or  as  being  the  robiug-room  of 
the  officiating  clergy,  or  because  the  bishop  held  audiences  and 
examinations  here; — salutatorium,  audience-chamber; — recepto- 
rium,  either  audience -chamber,  or  repository; — vestiarium,  and 
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metatorium,  op  mutatorium,  vestry,  or  robihg-room . The  %ikot 
vuca,  decanica,  or  decaneta,  carceres  ecclesiae,  a prison  or  place  t>f 
correction  for  refractory  officers  of  the  church,  was  either  part  of 
this  building,  or  formed  a separate  edifice.  (Cod.  Theodos.  lib. 
*vi.  tit.  5, 1.  30 ; Justin.  Not.  Lxxix.  c.  3 ; Du  Cange  Comment 
in  Paul.  Silent,  p.  594 ; Gregor.  2 Ep.  ad  Leon.  Isaur.) 

The  naaro(f)6pia , pastophoria.  The  learned  are  divided  In 
their  opinions  respecting  the  nature  and  use  of  the  buildings  dis- 
tinguished by  this  name.  They  appear  to  have  been  chambers 
on  either  Side  of  the  church,  appropriated  to  the  habitation  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  keepers  of  the  church.  Perhaps  the  gazophyla- 
cium  was  included  in  these  buildings ; or,  at  all  events,  certain 
implements  or  vessels  belonging  to  the  church  were  laid  up  here. 
The  word  pastophoria  is  borrowed  from  the  Septiiagint  translation 
of  Ezek.  xl.  17,  where  it  denotes  the  chambers  in  the  outer  court 
of  the  temple.  The  author  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  says 
that  the  deacons  used  to  carry  thither  the  remains  of  the  eucharist 
when  all  had  communicated.  (Const.  Apost.  ii.  5? ; yiii.  13.) 

Libraries  were  attached  to  many  churches,  as  appears  from 
Euseb.  Hist.  Ecd.  lib.  vi.  c.  20 ; Hieron.  Cat . Script.  Ecd.  c. 

75,  113;  Comment:  in  Tit.  c.  3;  Augustin,  de  Hcbres . o.  80  ; 
Basil.  M.  Ep.  82.  In  these  collections  tvere  included  not  only 
the  liturgical  and  other  church  books,  and  the  manuscript  copies 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  the  original  languages  and  translations, 
but  also  homilies,  catechisms,  and  other  theological  works.  We 
may  conclude  that  they  were  of  some  value  and  importance,  from 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  referred  to  by  Eusebius  and  JeromS, 
'who  mention  having  made  use  of  these  ecclesiastical  libraries  at 
Jerusalem  and  Ceesarea.  Alexandria,  Rome,  and  Constantinople 
possessed  large  separate  buildings  of  this  description  near  the 
churches. 

At  a very  early  period,  schools  were  established  in  connexion 
with  the  churches;  and,  although  there  may  have  been  no  sepa- 
rate building  appropriated  to  their  use,  yet  the  work  of  instruc- 
tion was  carried  on  in  places  belonging  to  the  church,  especially 
the  baptisteries  and  decanica.  u Here  it  is  probable,”  says  Bing- 
ham, “ that  those  famous  catechetic  schools  of  Alexandria  and 
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Caesarea  were  kept ; for  Demetrius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  is  said 
by  Ruffin  to  have  authorized  Ruffin  to  teach  as  catechist  in  the 
church.  Which  cannot  be  understood  of  teaching  publicly  in 
the  church ; for  Origen  was  then  but  eighteen  years  old,  and  not 
in  orders,  when  he  first  entered  upon  the  catechetic  school ; but 
it  must  mean  his  private  teaching  in  the  school  of  the  church. 
Which,  whether  it  was  in  the  catechumenia  within  the  church, 
or  in  the  baptisteria  or  pastophoria  without  the  church,  is  not 
very  easy,  nor  very  material,  to  be  determined ; since  it  appears 
to  have  been  in  some  place  belonging  to  the  church,  but  not 
precisely  determined  by  any  ancient  writers.”  ( Antiq . book  viii. 
chap.  vii.  § 12).  Parochial  schools  were  formed  at  an  early  period. 
Councils  of  the  seventh  century  enacted  that  presbyters,  in  even 
small  towns  and  villages,  should  superintend  schools,  in  which 
children  of  members  of  the  church  might  be  taught  to  road  gra- 
tuitously. (Gone.  Constant . vi.  a.  d.  680,  c.  4,  5 ; Cone , Trull. 
a.  d.  692,  c.  297.)  In  later  times,  these  schools  were  to  a great 
extent  superseded  by  others  in  connexion  with  monasteries. 

Other  buildings  are  sometimes  mentioned  as  adjacent  to 
churches,  or  connected  with  them.  (Euseb.  Fit.  Const.  M.  lib.  iv. 
c.  29 ; Cod.  Theodos.  lib. ix.  tit.  45, 1.4.)  The  oIkol  ftaaiXeioc  were, 
doubtless,  the  habitations  of  the  bishop  and  clergy.  There  were 
sometimes  Xovt pa,  baths.  * Avatcafiirnipia  are  supposed  to  have 
been  places  for  walking  in,  or  rather  a kind  of  lodgings  (diver- 
soria) ; and  this  term,  as  well  as  Karaydryia^  may  be  referred 
to  the  more  general  f evoboyela,  or  houses  in  which  strangers,  the 
poor,  and  sick  were  lodged  and  taken  care  of.  These  hospitals, 
which  at  first  were  connected  with  churches,  were  afterwards 
more  commonly  attached  to  monastic  establishments. 

§ 5. — Op  Towers,  Bells,  and  Organs. 

Towers,  bells,  and  organs,  which  in  more  modern  times  have  been 
almost  inseparable  additions  to  churches,  were  wholly  unknown 
in  the  first  places  of  Christian  worship.  They  were  introduced, 
however,  in  tho  early  portion  of  the  middle  ages,  and  furnish 
interesting  subjects  of  inquiry  in  subsequent  centuries. 
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Towers . — It  is  uncertain  at  what  period  towers  were  first 
introduced  into  ecclesiastical  architecture.  Certain  it  is  that  no 
churches  had  towers  during  the  first  seven  centuries ; nor  can  we 
find  any  trace  in  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  long  afterwards,  of  such 
towers  as  became  common  in  the  west  after  the  thirteenth  cen«* 
tury.  The  word  irvpyos,  turris,  as  first  applied  to  churches,  does 
not  signify  a tower  in  the  modern  acceptation  of  the  word,  but  is 
synonymous  with  y9r)/Aa,  a/xy9o>p,  suggestum. 

It  seems  that  wooden  towers  were  in  use  in  the  time  of 
Charlemagne.  Express  mention  is  made  of  a tower  for  bells, 
belonging  to  a church  built  in  the  year  837,  and  of  two  such 
towers,  which  with  the  chancel  and  nave  constituted  the  form  of 
a cross,  attached  to  a church  finished  in  873. 

It  appears  probable  that  towers  are  contemporary  with  bells 
in  churches ; and  that  they  were  designed  at  first  as  repositories 
for  them,  and  for  the  purpose  of  ringing.  In  the  languago  of 
the  middle  ages,  turris,  and  campanarium  or  campanile,  are  syno- 
nymous expressions.  In  one  word,  church-towers  appear  to  have 
been,  in  their  origin  and  first  destination,  little  more  than  belfries. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  idea  of  a tower  may  have  originated 
in  that  of  the  mast  of  a ship ; but,  on  this  supposition,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  account  for  the  absence  of  towers  in  the  earlier  centuries, 
when  the  idea  of  a ship  was  especially  prevalent  in  the  construe* 
tion  of  churches. 


Bells. — Bells  were  unknown  alike  to  the  Jews,  Greeks,  and 
Romans ; and  the  words  campana  and  nola  are  of  comparatively 
modern  origin.  Even  if  the  tintinnabula  used  in  the  Roman 
baths  were  a kind  of  bells,  they  were  in  no  respect  similar  to  our 
large  church  bells.  The  lebetes  used  at  sacrifices,  the  «s  dodo- 
nseum,  godones,  and  petasus,  were  instruments  corresponding  to 
church-bells  to  a certain  extent,  so  far  as  relates  to  their  use  and 
application,  but  not  by  any  means  in  regard  of  size  or  structure. 

The  invention  and  introduction  of  large  bells  belong  exclu- 
sively to  the  Christian  church,  and  must  be  referred  to  the  seventh 
century  at  latest. 
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Paulinus,  bishop  of  Nola  in  Campania,  who  flourished  towards 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  is  usually  regarded  as  the  inventor 
of  church-bells ; and  hence  the  term  nola  or  campana  is  supposed 
to  have  been  derived.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  is 
altogether  a mistake ; and  it  is  remarkable  that  no  mention  of 
church-bells  is  found  either  in  the  (fifty)  epistles  of  Paulinus,  in 
which  he  frequently  mentions  the  construction  and  ornaments  of 
his  churches,  or  in  his  poems,  or  in  the  account  of  his  life,  which 
was  compiled  from  his  own  works  and  the  panegyrics  of  his 
contemporaries. 

There  appeals,  however,  good  reason  for  regarding  Sabianus, 
bishop  qf  Jtome,  who  succeeded  Gregory  the  Great  in  604,  if  not 
as  the  inventor  of  large  bells,  yet  as  the  first  who  applied  them 
to  ecclesiastical  purposes,  (Polydore  Vergil,  De  Jnvent,  Rer. 
6,  XL) 

Proof  exists  that  bells  were  common  in  France  as  early  as 
the  seventh  ppd  eighth  centuries.  During  the  reign  of  Charle- 
magne they  became  universal  in  France  and  Germany.  (Flo- 
doarp.  Hitf.  Ithmens,  ii.  12;  Vjncbntii  Speoul,  Hut . xxiii,  9, 10; 
De  Gertie  Carpli  M.  i.  31,  in  Canisii,  Thesaur.  Monum .) 

Nearly  three  centuries  afterwards  bells  were  introduced  into 
the  east  (Bargnii  4 wo/.  ad  a.  865) ; but,  if  ever  they  became 
geperal  there,  whioh  is  doubtful,  they  were  speedily  suppressed 
by  their  avowed  enemies,  the  Arabs  and  Turks.  In  default  of 
bells,  the  oriental  Christians  made  use  of  the  original  methods  of 
convening  their  assemblies  by — 

1.  &eohpo}ioLy  couriers  or  messengers,  who  gave  notice  of  the 
days  and  hours  of  holding  religious  assemblies.  (Baronii  Annales 
#d.  a.  58,  n.  X02;  Joacu.  Hildebrand,  Enehirid.  De  Baer  is  Publ. 
Eccl.  Pritnit , o.  3.)  This  was  the  earliest,  but  most  troublesome, 
kind  of  notice. 

2,  The  tuba,  trumpet,  a kind  of  wind  instrument  used  for 
signals.  It  was  common  in  Egypt,  as  among  the  ancient  Jews. 

8.  Wooden  (or  sometimes  iron)  rattles,  shaken  or  struck  by 
the  hand. 

In  the  west,  the  use  of  bells  continued  to  increase,  and  came 
to  be  regarded  even  as  an  integral  part  of  divine  worship.  Bells 
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themselves  were  accounted  saored;  they  were  formally  conse- 
crated to  their  use,  and  even  baptized.  The  custom  of  giving 
names  to  bells  cannot  be  traced  beyond  the  eleventh  or  tenth 
century.  The  various  uses  of  church-bells,  real  or  supposed,  are 
enumerated  in  the  following  well-known  distich,  with  which  they 
were  frequently  inscribed : 

Laudo  Doom  varum,  plebam  vooo,  congrago  clerum— 

Defuuctoa  ploro,  nimbum  [aL  peatem]  fugo,  feataque  honoro. 

During  the  middle  ages,  which  are  characterized  by  the  colossal 
dimensions  of  their  ecclesiastical  buildings  and  appurtenances, 
bells  of  enormous  size  and  weight,  such  as  are  found  at  Moscow, 
Paris,  Vienna,  Toulouse,  Milan,  Erfurt,  and  other  plaoes,  were  cost. 
But  it  is  not  easy  to  say  precisely  at  what  date  this  practice  was 
introduced. 

The  following  extract  from  (Brewster’s)  Edinburgh  Enoy- 
elopwdia  may  be  interesting  to  those  who  desire  further  informa- 
tion on  this  subject “ The  period  of  introducing  bells  into 
England  is  not  completely  ascertained.  Bede,  in  alluding  to  the 
year  680,  or  near  that  time,  says  ‘ audivit  subito  in  afe're  notnm 
campanse  sonum  quo  ad  orationes  excitari  vel  convooari  solebant,’ 
After  that  they  probably  became  common,  and  were  the  subjeot 
of  pious  donations,  both  here  and  on  the  continent.  Turketulus, 
abbot  of  Croyland,  who  died  in  975,  caused  a very  large  bell  to 
bo  made,  and  presented  it  to  his  abbey.  Jt  was  called  Guthlao. 
His  successor  Egelrious  also  caused  two  large  bells,  called  Bar- 
tholomseus  and  Bettelmus,  to  be  made ; two  of  middle  size, 
called  Turketulus  and  Tatwinus ; and  two  smaller  called  Pege 
and  Bega.  When  the  bell  Guthlac  was  rung  along  with  these, 
Ingulphus  affirms  that  such  wonderful  harmony  was  produced 
that  there  was  no  ringing  in  all  England  to  be  compared  to  it. 

“ Thus  we  see  that  bells  bore  certain  names,  whioh  has  led  to 
an  animated  controversy  whether  they  were  baptized  or  not. 
....  The  ceremony  used,  if  not  baptism  in  the  strict  sense, 
was  undoubtedly  consecration  or  benediction,  and  at  the  same 
time  a name  was  given.  The  bishop  performing  the  consecra- 
tion made  five  orosses,  pronouncing  these  words,—-1  Sanctifioetur 
et  conseoretur  Domine,  signum  iatud,  in  nomine  Patris,  Filii, 
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et  Spiritus  Sancti.  In  honorem  sancti  N.  Pax  tibi.’  By  this 
formula  the  bell  was  consecrated  in  honour  of  a certain  saint ; 
but  some  of  the  chroniclers  go  further,  and  compare  the  ceremony 
to  actual  baptism : i Signa  quinque : unum  ex  his  mirabile  in 
quo  duo  millenaria  metaUse  et  sexcent©  libr®  fuerunt,  cui 
imprimi  jussit  signum  baptismi  de  oleo  et  chrismate  facti : sicut 
ordo  deposcit  ecclesiasticus,  et  ut  vocaretur  Robertus  attribuerit 
Spiritus  Sanctus.’  In  the  Chronicon  Montis  Sereni  it  is  said 
that  a Bishop  Humbert  consecrated  a bell  of  fifty  hundredweight, 
calling  it  Petronilla.  Pope  John  XIII.,  in  968,  consecrated  a 
new  bell  of  great  size  in  the  Lateran,  and  gave  it  the  name  of 
John.  All  the  more  remarkable  bells  were  named  or  had  legends 

inscribed  on  them Such  inscriptions  [were  often 

in  honour  of  some  saint,  as  if  to  remind  the  people  of  a sanctified 
name  when  the  bell  was  rung,  or  to  render  the  saint  propitious  to 
the  donor  and  his  flock.  They  expressed  the  weight  and  quality 
of  the  bell,  or  the  properties  which  it  possessed  ; and  this  some- 
times to  the  elucidation  of  historical  facts.  In  a tower  of  St. 
Peter’s  at  Rome  were  five  bells,  most  of  which  were  explanatory 
of  some  fact,  and  inscribed,  with  several  Latin  verses ; one  was 
hung  in  1258  during  the  ministry  of  a certain  person ; another 
was  cast  in  1353  after  the  lightning  had  destroyed  former  bells 
in  the  preceding  year.  Bells  frequently  bear  the  date,  and  an 
apposite  legend.  In  the  church  of  the  Jesuits  at  Rome  there 
was  one  brought  from  England  which  was  inscribed,  4 Facta  fuit 
A.  Dom.  1400  die  vi.  mensis  Septembris ; Sancta  Barbara  ora 
pro  nobis.’  Five  bells  being  cast  for  a parish-church  in  England, 
each  had  an  inscription  in  Latin  hexameter,  expressing  its  name, 
or  that  it  was  to  be  rung  in  memory  of  those  individuals  whose 
names  were  recorded  on  them. 

“ In  regard  to  the  superstitious  uses  of  bells,  we  shall  pro- 
bably find  the  ringing  of  them  at  funerals  to  have  originated  in 
the  darkest  ages,  but  with  a different  view  from  that  in  which 
they  are  now^employed.  . . . Reasoning  from  the  customs  of 
the  ancients,  that  have  been  transmitted  to  us  in  innumerable 
superstitions,  which  extensive  analogies  only  enable  us  to  recog- 
nise, we  may  partly  connect  the  ringing  of  bells  for  persons  in 
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the  agonies  of  death  with  the  virtue  supposed  to  reside  in  the 
sound  of  brass.  It  was  to  avert  the  influence  of  demons.  But  if 
the  superstitions  of  our  ancestors  did  not  originate  in  this  imaginary 
virtue,  while  they  preserved  the  practice,  it  is  certain  that  they 
believed  the  mere  noise  had  the  same  effect ; and  as,  according 
to  their  ideas,  evil  spirits  were  always  hovering  around  to  make  a 
prey  of  departing  souls,  the  tolling  of  bells  struck  them  with 
terror.  We  may  trace  the  practice  of  tolling  bells  at  funerals  to 
the  like  source.  This  has  been  practised  from  times  of  great 
antiquity ; the  bells  being  muffled  for  the  sake  of  greater  solem- 
nity, in  the  same  way  as  we  see  drums  muffled  in  military  fune- 
rals. Possibly  it  was  also  with  the  view  of  averting  the  influence 
of  evil  spirits ; as  the  soul  was  not  believed  to  pass  immediately 
to  the  regions  of  light  or  darkness.  The  efficacy  of  bells,  and 
other  noises,  in  putting  demons  to  flight,  is  recorded  among  the 
ancients ; and  from  them  was  widely  extended  during  the  more 
barbarous  ages.  ...  In  Italy,  during  great  tempests,  the 
women  assembled,  ringing  bells  and  beating  cymbals,  in  the 
noise  of  which,  the  learned  Moresin  observes,  they  confided  more 
than  in  the  efficacy  of  fasting  and  prayer.  On  St.  John’s  day, 
the  bells  were  violently  rung,  and  other  superstitions  practised, 
to  put  devils  to  flight,  and  avert  the  effect  of  storms  which  they 
were  supposed  to  raise  in  the  air. 

“We  are  therefore  entitled  to  conclude  that  the  ringing  of 
bells  for  persons  in  the  agonies  of  death,  at  funerals,  and  to 
dispel  tempests,  has  originally  had  relation  to  one  common  object, 
the  expulsion  of  demons.  Here  also  we  may  seek  the  consecra- 
tion or  exorcising  of  bells,  practised  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
churches,  and  perhaps  the  cause  of  naming  them  after  particular 
saints.  In  the  council  of  Cologne  it  is  said,  4 Let  bells  be 
blessed,  as  the  trumpets  of  the  church  militant,  by  which  the 
people  are  assembled  to  hear  the  word  of  God;  the  clergy  to 
announce  his  mercy  by  day,  and  his  truth  in  their  nocturnal 
vigils : that  by  their  sound  the  faithful  may  be  invited  to 
prayers*  and  that  the  spirit  of  devotion  in  them  may  be  increased. 
The  fathers  have  also  maintained  that  demons  affrighted  by  the 
sound  of  bells  calling  Christians  to  prayers,  would  flee  away ; 
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and  when  they  fled,  the  persons  of  the  faithful  would  be  secure : 
that  the  destruction  of  lightnings  and  whirlwinds  would  be 
averted,  and  the  spirits  of  the  storm  defeated,'  All  these 
things  were  promoted  by  consecration ; and  a credulous  bishop 
narrates  several  miracles  displayed  by  consecrated  bells,  which, 
without  much  difficulty,  we  can  trace  to  natural  causes,  Durand, 
the  author  of  the  Rituals  of  the  Roman  Church , says,  cFor 
expiring  persons  bells  must  be  tolled,  that  people  may  put  up 
their  prayers.  This  must  be  done  twice  for  a woman,  and  'thrice 
for  a man : for  a clergyman  as  many  times  as  he  had  orders : and 
at  the  conclusion  a peal  of  all  the  bells  must  be  given  to  distin- 
guish the  quality  of  the  persons  for  whom  the  people  are  to  offer 
up  their  prayers,  ’ ” 


Organs . — These  instruments  of  music  were  introduced  into 
the  Christian  church  about  the  ninth  century.  They  were 
unknown  alike  to  the  early  church,  and  to  all  the  anoients.  The 
word  organ  is  derived  indeed  from  6pyayov^  organum,  which  not 
only  is  of  common  occurrence  in  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  but 
is  frequently  used  by  them  to  denote  a musical  instrument.  Hut 
these  instruments,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  were  of  a size  and 
construction  altogether  inferior  to  the  modern  organ.  The  word 
Spyavoy  occurs  in  the  Septuagint  as  a translation  of  the  Hebrew 
(otherwise  rendered  fu0dpa)%  (vdffKa  or  vav\oy ), 
and  2^;  but  we  have  no  certain  information  respecting  the 
nature  of  the  instruments  denoted  by  these  appellations. 

Besides  the  “ organ”  so  often  mentioned  by  the  Greek  and 
Roman  poets  as  the  invention  of  Pan,  which  usually  consisted  of 
seven  reeds  or  metal  pipes,  we  find  that  the  Romans  possessed 
also  a water-organ  (organum  hydraulicum).  This  was  a favourite 
instrument  of  the  Emperor  Nero,  as  we  learn  from  Suetonius, 
who  says  oonoeming  him,  “ Reliquam  diei  partem  per  organa 
bydrayUoa  novi  et  ignoti  generis  oircumduxit,” — he  spent  the 
remainder  of  the  day  with  water-organs  of  a new  and  unknown 
kind  (Suet,  Vit . Nor.  o.  41 ; conf.  o.  54).  It  does  not  follow 
from  this  that  the  original  invention  of  this  instrument  is  to  be 
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ascribed  to  the  times  of  Nero.  According  to  Tertullian,  the 
“ organum  hydraulicum  " was  a wonderful  invention  (portento- 
sissima  munificentia)  of  Archimedes, 

The  large  wind-organ  was  known,  however,  long  before  it  was 
introduced  into  the  churches  of  the  west.  It  appears,  from  the 
testimony  of  Augustin  and  others,  that  it  was  known  in  Africa 
and  Spain,  as  early  as  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries*.  The  first 
organ  used  in  a church  was  one  which  was  received  by  Charle- 
magne as  a present  from  the  emperor  Constantine  Michael*.  In 
the  latter  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  number  of  pipes  was 
increased,  and  the  pedal  and  stops  were  added.  Many  improve* 
ments  were  made  in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  oentury. 


8 Organa  dicnntur  omnia  instru- 
menta  musicorum.  Non  solum  illud 
organum  dicitur,  quod  grande  est,  et  in- 
flatur  follibusy  sed  quidquid  aptatur  ad 
caatilenam,  et  corporeum  est,  quo  in- 
strumento  utitur,  qui  can  tat,  organum 
dicitur.  Augustix.  in  Ps.  56. — Or- 
ganum, vocabulum  est  generale  vaso- 
rum  omnium  musicorum.  Hoc  autem, 
cui  folles  adhibentur,  alio  Graeci  no- 
mine appellant.  Ut  autem  organum 
dicatur,  magis  ea  est  vulgaris  consue- 
tudo  Grmcorum.  I8idoe.Hi8bal.Oi>. 
lib.  ii.  c.  20. — In  Glossar.  man.  lat . % ned. 
t . v.  p.  36,  we  find  the  following  de- 
scription by  Senator  (i.  e.  Cassiodo- 
doeus,  in  Ps.  150): — Organum  est 
quasi  turns  dlversis  fistulis  fabricata, 
quibus  flatu  follium  vox  copiosissima 
deetinatur,  et  ut  earn  modulatio  decora 
componat,  linguis  quibusdam  ligneis 
ab  interior©  parte  construitur,  quas 
disciplinabiliter  magistrorum  digiti  re- 
primentes  grandisonam  efficiunt  et 
suavissimam  cantilenam. 

8 Adduxerunt  etiam  iidem  issi 
(Legati)  omne  genus  organorum,  sed 
et  variarum  rerum  secum,  quro  cuncta 
ab  opificibus  sagacissimi  Caroli,  quasi 
dissimulanter  adspecta,  accuratissime 
sunt  in  opus  conversa;  et  prsecipue 
illud  musicorum  organum  prsestantis- 


simum,  quod  dolHs  e»  are  confiatis,fol* 
libusque  taurinis,  per  fistulas  areas  mire 
perfiantibus  rugitu  quidem  tonitrui  boat - 
um,  garrulitatem  vero  lyres  vel  cymbali 
duloedine  ooaquabat . Monachus  Sax- 
oallensis  de  Carol . M.  lib.  ii.  c.  10.— 
The  following  is  a description  of  the  great 
organ  in  Winchester  cathedral,  given 
by  Wolstan,  or  Wolftan  (about  a.d. 
980)  in  his  Vita  S . Swithini  Monachi 
(see  Mabillox^c/.  S.  Benedict,  saec. 
v.  p.  830)  : — 

Talia  et  auxistis  organa,  qualia  nusquam 

Cemuntur  gemina  constabilita  solo. 
Biseni  supra  sociantur  in  oj-dine  folles, 

Inferiusque  jacent  quatuor  atque 
decern. 

Flatibus  alterius  spiracula  maxima  red- 
dun  t, 

Quos  agitaut  validi  septuaginta  viri, 
Brachia  versantes,  rnulto  et  sudore 
madentes ; 

Certatimque  suos  quisque  movet  so- 
cios, 

Viribus  ut  totis  impellapt  flamlnA  gur- 
sum, 

Et  rugiat  plena  capsa  reserta  sinu, 
Solas  quadringentas,  qua)  sustinet  or- 
dino  musas, 

Quas  man  us  organici  teiqperat  inge- 
nii. 
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In  the  east,  organs  were  never  approved  as  instruments  of 
sacred  music;  nor  did  the  use  of  them  continue  without  opposi- 
tion in  the  west4.  The  sober  and  discreet  use  of  this  noble 
instrument  has  been  the  subject  of  many  ecclesiastical  rules  and 
regulations5 * * 8. 


§ 6. — Of  Church  Doors,  Pavements,  and  Windows. 

Doors . — Churches  were  usually  provided  with  three  separate 
doors,  in  imitation  of  the  Jewish  temple.  Sometimes  the  terms 
(porta),  and  Ovpa  (janua),  were  interchanged;  but  for 
the  most  part  the  principal  entrance  at  the  west,  over  against 
the  altar,  was  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  irv\rj , and  irvXrf 
copata , or  fiaciXi/cr )• 

Doors  were  for  the  most  part  constructed  of  the  most  durable 
kinds  of  wood;  sometimes  they  were  made  of  brass.  Great  pains 
were  bestowed  upon  their  workmanship ; and  they  were  often 
richly  ornamented  with  carving,  gold  and  silver  plates,  &c. 
Subjects  of  sacred  history  were  often  represented  by  the  art  of  the 
carver  or  engraver,  on  the  sacred  portals ; or  the  place  of  these 
emblems  was  supplied  by  instructive  and  appropriate  inscriptions. 

It  was  an  early  custom  to  affix  to  the  church-doors  (ad  valvas 
ponere,  valvis  affigere),  the  names  of  excommunicated  persons,  and 
of  those  about  to  be  married,  together  with  other  notices,  procla- 
mations, &c.,  relating  to  ecclesiastical  affairs. 


4 Unde  cessantibiis  jam  typis  et 
Jiguris,  unde  in  ecclesia  tot  organa,  tot 
cymbal®  1 Ad  quid,  rogo,  terribilis 

LUe  follium  flatus,  tonitrui  potius  frago- 
rem  quam  vocis  exprimens  suavitatem  ? 

Ad  quid  ilia  vocis  contract®  et  infractio? 
Hie  succinit,  ille  discinit,  alter  medias 
quasdam  notas  dividit  ct  incidit. — 

/ELBEDUSjOrEALREDUs  (a  Cistercian 
abbot  of  the  twelfth  century),  Specu- 
lum Caritati* , lib.  ii.  c.  23. 

8 Ab  ecclesiis  vero  musicas  eas,  ubi 
rive  organo,  sive  cantu  lascivum  aut 
impurum  aliquid  miscetur,  item  B&cu- 
lares  omnes  actiones,  vana  atque  adeo 


profana  colloquia,deambulationee,  stre- 
pitus,  clamores  arceant ; ut  domus  Dei 
vere  domus  orationis  esse  videntur  ac 
dici  possit.  Cone . Trident . sees.  xxii. 
c.  9.— Can  tor  cs  ecclesiasticos  admoneo, 
ne  ad  usum  illicit®  voluptatis  assu- 
mant,  quod  S.  Patres  ad  efiectum  pie- 
tatis  instituerunt.  Talis  enim  debet 
esse  sonus,  tam  gravis,  tarn  moderatus, 
ut  non  totum  animum  ad  sui  rapiat  ob- 
lectationem,  sed  eorum  quoe  cantantur 
sensui  et  pietatis  affectui  majorem  re- 
linquant  portionem.  Bona,  de  Die. 
Psalm,  c.  xvii.  $ 2. 
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Pavements . — From  the  fourth  century  downwards,  great 
attention  was  paid  to  the  pavement  of  the  church,  especially  in 
the  larger  and  more  sumptuous  edifices.  In  this  matter,  perhaps, 
some  respect  was  had  to  the  Jewish  temple,  which  had  a wooden 
floor,  adorned  with  gold  plate.  In  the  large  churches,  the  narthex 
had  a pavement  of  plaster;  the  nave,  a wooden  (or  plastered)  floor; 
and  the  sanctuary,  or  part  immediately  surrounding  the  high 
altar,  was  adorned  with  mosaic  work. 

The  custom  of  burying  the  dead  in  the  nave  and  choir  of  the 
church,  which  was  gradually  introduced  from  the  seventh  century 
to  the  tenth,  naturally  led  to  the  practice  of  covering  the  pave- 
ment and  walls  with  funeral  emblems,  inscriptions,  and 
monuments. 


Windows. — The  Christian  churches  were  well  provided  with 
windows  from  early  times,  except  in  the  days  of  persecution,  when 
concealment  was  necessary  for  the  performance  of  religious 
worship. 

Tho  origin  of  glass-windows  is  usually  referred  to  the  third 
century;  but  many  antiquaries  conclude,  from  some  of  the 
remains  of  Herculaneum,  that  it  may  be  traced  to  an  earlier  date. 

Venantius  Fortunatus,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  century,  says  of 
the  cathedral  church  at  Paris, — 

Prima  capit  radios  vitreis  oculata  fenestris 
Artificisque  xnanu  clausit  in  arce  diem. 

And  it  is  certain  that  glazed  windows  were  common  in  France 
during  the  sixth  century;  some  of  which  were  variegated.  The 
art  of  painting  on  glass,  which,  according  to  Pliny,  was  not 
unknown  to  the  Romans,  reappeared  at  tho  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  it  attained  to  a height  of  perfection  from  which  it  lias 
since  that  period  declined. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

RESPECT  SHOWN  TO  CHURCHES ; THEIft  IMMUNITIES  AND 
PRIVILEGES. 

Great  respect  was  paid  to  places  set  apart  for  religious  worship ; 
and  many  laws,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  were  enacted,  to 
secure  such  places  from  profanation.  The  substance  of  these 
laws,  which  were  for  the  most  part  negative  or  prohibitory,  may 
be  reduced  to  the  following  heads : — 

1.  Churches,  with  their  furniture,  utensils,  &c.,  could  not 
be  sold,  pledged,  or  taxed.  This  is  the  so-called  libertas  et 
immunitas  ecclesiarum,  which  often  was  carried  to  an  immo- 
derate extent,  and  became  subject  to  many  exceptions. 

2.  The  use  of  sacred  edifices  for  any  other  than  religious  or 
ecclesiastical  purposes  was  forbidden  by  various  laws.  It  was 
forbidden  to  use  them  : 

i.  As  courts  of  civil  or  criminal  judicature. 

ii.  For  the  purposes  of  deliberative  assemblies,  or  elections ; 
except  for  the  business  of  ecclesiastical  synods,  visitations,  coro- 
nations, and  other  religious  solemnities. 

iii.  As  markets,  exchanges,  Sec.,  for  the  purposes  of  buying 
and  selling.  Several  laws  forbad  also  the  holding  of  fairs  within 
the  precincts,  or  in  the  neighbourhood,  of  churches. 

iv.  As  banqueting-houses,  or  places  for  eating  and  drinking. 
Even  the  agapse,  or  love-feasts,  at  the  celebration  of  which 
abuses  had  arisen  in  the  days  of  the  apostles  (1  Cor.  xi.  18 ; 
Jude  12),  were  excluded  from  churches  by  the  twenty-eighth 
canon  of  the  council  of  Laodicea1. 

v.  As  places  of  entertainment,  or  lodging-houses,  for  strangers 
and  travellers. 

3.  The  following  regulations  are  of  a more  positive  cha- 
racter : — 

1 *0n  ov  6ei  iv  tois  KvpiaKo'is,  fj  iv  i aKovftira  (accubitus)  OTpawCuv, 
rait  (k.kKtjo’Uus  t&s  Xryopivas  dyctnas  I Cone . Laodic.  c.  28. — Conf.  Chrysost. 
7TOKIV,  kq\  iv  r<j>  oU(p  to 0 Ocov  iaOUiv  I Homil . in  1 Cor.  xi. 
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i.  Washing  of  the  hands  before  entering  the  church;  for 
which  purpose  a cistern  or  basin  full  of  water  was  placed  in  a 
convenient  position.  (Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  x.  4 ; Chrysost.  Horn. 
52  in  Matth. ; 72  in  Johan . ,*  3 in  Ep . ad  Ephes.) 

ii.  Pulling  off  the  shoes.  But  this  practice  was  observed 
only  in  particular  countries,  as  Abyssinia ; and  chiefly  by  the 
monks. 

iii.  Persons  in  authority,  as  generals,  governors,  and  even 
emperors  themselves,  laid  aside  their  arms  and  insignia,  and 
dismissed  their  guards,  on  entering  a church. 

iv.  We  read  of  kissing  the  doors  and  threshold,  the  altar  and 
its  appurtenances,  as  an  old  and  prevalent  custom  in  the  church. 
In  later  times,  this  practice  was  extended  to  the  kissing  of 
images,  and  the  sacred  vessels  and  utensils  of  the  church. 
(Ambros.  Ep.  33 ; Prudent.  Hymn  2 in  8.  Laur.  v.  519,  520 ; 
Paulin.  Nol.  Natal.  6 Eel. : Chrysost.  Horn.  29  in  2 Ep.  ad 
Cor.  v.) 

v.  Tertullian  speaks  (but  in  terms  of  disapprobation)  of  a 

custom  which  had  obtained  in  his  time  of  laying  aside  the  upper 
garment  on  entering  the  church*.  ' 

vi.  A quiet  and  reverent  demeanour,  gravity,  silence,  and 
devotion,  were  especially  enjoined,  in  all  places  of  worship,  during 
the  celebration  of  religious  ordinances.  These  regulations  relate 
chiefly  to  decency  of  apparel,  standing  or  kneeling  at  prayer, 
uncovering  of  the  head,  bowing  of  the  head,  folding  of  the  hands, 
and  the  avoiding  of  clamour  or  vociferation,  spitting,  and  all 
kinds  of  irreverent  actions  and  behaviour. 

It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  we  do  not  find  any  accounts 
of  the  formal  consecration  of  churches  earlier  than  the  fourth 


1 Sed  quoniam  unum  aliquod  attigi- 
nras  vacuae  observationis,  non  pigebit 
cetera  qnoque  denotare,  qnibns  merito 
vanitas  exprobranda  est : si  qnidem 
sine  ullius  aut  Dominici  aut  apostolici 
praecepti  auctoritate  finnt.  Hujns- 
modi  enim  non  religioni,  sed  snpersti- 
tioni  deputantur,  affectata  et  coacto, 
et  curiosi  potius  quam  rationalis  officii, 


certe  vel  eo  coercenda,  quod  gentilibus 
ad  sequent.  Ut  est  quorundam,  positis 
penults  orationem  facer e ; sic  enim  adeant 
ad  idola  nationes . Quod  utique  si  fieri 
oporteret,  apostoli,  qui  de  habitu  orandi 
docent,  compreliendissent,  nisi,  si  qui 
putant,  Paulum  penulam  suam  in  ora- 
tione  penes  Carpum  reliquisse. — Te  a- 
TULL.  De  Oral . c.  12. 
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century ; a circumstance  which  may  be  easily  accounted  for  by 
considering  the  circumstances  of  the  times  before  Constantine. 
(See  Eusebios,  Hist . Ecd.  lib.  x.  c.  3 ; De  Laud . Const,  c.  17 ; 
De  Vit.  Const,  iv.  43 ; Socrat.  Hist.  Ecd.  i.  28 ; Sozom.  ii.  26 ; 
Theodor,  i.  30.)  In  times  of  war  or  other  public  danger, 
churches  and  altars  were  made  places  of  refuge  and  safety  for 
men’s  persons  and  property.  Heathens  and  Jews,  as  well  as 
Christians,  repaired  for  Bafety  to  these  sanctuaries ; which  were 
regarded  as  inviolable,  sometimes  even  by  barbarians;  as  we 
learn  from  Socrates,  Sozomen,  Orosius,  Augustin,  Jerome,  and 
other  writers. 

From  the  fourth  century,  the  Christian  churches  and  altars 
possessed  the  privilege  of  asylum  (jus  asyli,  libertas  asyli)  or  the 
right  of  protecting  criminals.  It  is  well  known  that  this  privi- 
lege had  been  attached  to  sacred  places  among  the  Jews, 
Greeks,  and  Romans ; from  the  former  of  whom  it  may  perhaps 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Christians.  Certain  however  it  is, 
that  it  was  not  introduced  into  the  church  before  the  time  of 
Constantine,  and  that  it  was  first  regulated  by  law  under  the 
emperors  Theodosius  the  Great,  Arcadius,  Honorius,  Theodosius 
the  Younger,  and  Justinian. 

The  multiplication  of  these  privileged  places  soon  became 
exceedingly  inconvenient,  being  found  to  present  a serious  impe- 
diment to  the  administration  of  justice.  And  hence  it  was  found 
necessary,  from  time  to  time,  to  circumscribe  the  ecclesiastical 
right  of  sanctuary  by  various  restrictions  and  limitations.  ( Cod \ 
Tkeodos.  lib.  ix.  tit.  45,  1.  1,  16 ; Cod.  Justin,  lib.  i.  tit.  12, 1.  1 ; 
Socrates,  Hist.  Ecd.  lib.  vi.  c.  5 ; Sozom.  Hist.  Ecd.  lib.  viii. 
c.  7;  Justin.  Nov.  Constit . xvii.  c.  7.)  Bishops  and  councils, 
however,  were  jealous  of  the  interference  of  the  civil  power  in 
this  matter ; they  contended  strongly  for  the  right  of  sanctuary, 
and  continued  to  uphold  it,  to  an  injurious  and  demoralizing 
extent.  The  privilege  of  asylum  was  vindicated,  and  extended 
oven  to  the  worst  of  malefactors,  by  the  councils  of  Orange  (a.  d. 
441),  of  Orleans  {a.  d.  511),  of  Arles  (a.  d.  541),  of  Ma^on 
(a.d.  586),  of  Rheims  (a.d.  630),  of  Toledo  (a.  d.  681).  Char- 
lemagne recognised  and  confirmed  this  privilege  of  asylum  in  its 
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fullest  extent  (Capital.  Car.  M.  a.  789,  o.  2;  Capit.  ii.  a.  803, 
c.  3);  and  his  successors  adopted  the  same  line  of  policy.  The 
privilege  subsequently  extended  to  church-yards,  bishops'  houses, 
chapels,  crosses  erected  in  public  places,  and  the  habitations  of 
parish-priests. 

The  eyils  of  the  practice  thus  extensively  established  became 
so  enormous,  that  even  popes  and  councils  were  obliged  to  set 
limits  to  the  privilege  which  had  been  so  jealously  retained. 
Since  the  sixteenth  century  the  right  of  asylum  has  been  gradu- 
ally abolished ; even  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  it  has  become 
extinct,  or  at  least  has  been  extensively  reformed. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

ORNAMENTS  OF  CHURCHES. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  church  in  the  time  of  Constantine, 
churches  were  adorned  with  various  ornaments,  more  or  less 
costly.  See  Appendix  E. 

Among  these  may  be  reckoned  the  anathemata , or  gifts  from 
different  individuals,  which  were  suspended  on  pillars,  or  placed  in 
some  other  conspicuous  situation,  and  intended  as  memorials  of 
some  particular  mercy  or  benefit  received  from  God.  (Euseb.  de 
Vit.  Const,  lib.  iii.  c.  38,  40 ; Theodoret.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  2,  c7 
27 ; Sozomen.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  iv.  c.  25  ; Socrat.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib. 
vii.  c.  34;  Hieron.  Ep.  27  ad  Eustoch.;  Ep . 13  ad  Paulin.) 
Certain  gifts  of  this  kind,  called  i/crvirdofiara,  consisting  of 
figurative  or  hieroglyphical  representations  of  the  benefit  com- 
memorated, came  into  use  probably  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century.  Such  offerings  may  be  regarded  as  an  imitation  of  the 
well-known  practice  of  suspending  votive  tablets,  shields,  and 
the  like,  in  the  heathen  temples ; but  it  is  not  without  precedent 
also  in  sacred  history  (1  Sam.  vi.  4). 

Portions  of  Scripture,  or  other  inscriptions,  were  frequently 
written  upon  the  walls  of  the  church  ; a mode  of  adorning  the 
sacred  edifice  which  is  perhaps  the  most  ancient,  as  it  is  certainly 

255 
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the  most  appropriate  and  instructive,  of  any  which  have  from 
time  to  time  prevailed.  (Ambrose  ad  Virgin . Laps .;  Paulin i Ep, 
12  ad  Sever.) 

Eusebius*  Paulinus  of  Nola,  and  Jerome,  speak  of  gilding 
and  mosaic  work  as  among  the  ornaments  of  churches  in  their 
days*  (Euseb.  de  Vit . Const * lib*  iii.  o.  86;  Paulin*  Ep.  12  ad 
Sever.;  Hie&on.  Ep.  2 ad  Nepotian.;  Ep.  8 ad  Demetriad.) 

During  the  first  three  centuries,  ho  pictures  or  images  Were 
allowed  in  ohiirches;  although  it  is  likely  that  during  that 
period  some  attempts  were  made  to  introduce  such  ornaments. 
{Cone.  IUiber.  a.d.  805*  c*  86 ; — conf.  Epiphan*  Ep.  ad  Johann 
Hierosol.)  “ Tertullian  indeed,”  says  Bingham,  u once  mentions 
the  picture  of  a shepherd  bringing  home  his  lost  sheep,  upon 
a communion-cup  in  some  of  the  catholic  churches.  But  as 
this  is  a singular  instance  only  of  a symbolical  representation  or 
emblem,  so  it  is  the  only  instance]  Petavius  pretends  to  find  in 
all  the  first  three  ages.”— It  appears  that  the  use  of  pictures  of 
saints,  martyrs,  and  Scripture-histories  in  churches  was  gradually 
introduced  about  the  latter  end  of  the  fourth  century.  Paulinus, 
bishop  of  Nola,  favoured  the  introduction  of  such  ornaments. 
(Paulin.  Natal.  9 Felicis ; Id.  Natal.  10;  Ep.  12  ad  Sever.; 
conf.  Augustin,  eontr.  Faust,  lib.  xxii.  c.  73 ; De  Consensu  Evan- 
gel. lib.  i.  c.  12 ; De  Morib.  Eccl.  Catholic,  lib.  i.  c.  34).  No 
images  of  God,  or  representations  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  were  tole- 
rated in  churches  until  after  the  second  Nicene  Council,  as  Bing- 
ham observes  from  Petavius,  who  cites  Origen.  contra  Cels.  lib. 
vi.;  Ambros.  in  Psalm,  cxviii.  Octonar.  12;  Augustin,  de  Fide 
et  Symbolo , c.  7.  Conf.  Gregor.  Ep.  1 ad  Leon,  in  Act.  iv.  Cone. 
Nic.  2 ; German.  Ep.  ad  Leon.  Act.  4 Cone.  Nic.  2 ; Damascen. 
de  Fide  Orthodox,  lib.  iv.  c.  17;  Id.  Orat.  1,  2,  de  Imagin. 
Statues,  or  images,  were  of  later  introduction  than  pictures.  See 
Appendix  F. 

A simple  and  harmless  custom  of  adorning  churches  with 
flowers,  or  branches  of  trees,  is  probably  of  great  antiquity ; it  is 
mentioned  by  Augustin  (De  Civ.  Dei , lib.  xxii.  c.  8)*  Pauli- 
nus {Natal.  3 Felicis ),  and  Jerome  {Ep.  3,  Epitaph.  Nepotian). 

Crosses  do  not  appear  to  have  been  set  up  in  churches  until 
l bout  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century. 
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OP  OCCASIONAL  OFFICES  AND  SPECIAL 
INSTITUTIONS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

CHAPTER  I. 

OF  MARRIAGE. 

§ 1.— History  of  Laws  and  Customs  relatino  to  Marriage 
in  the  Christian  Church. 

In  early  ecclesiastical  writers  we  find  more  frequent  reference  to 
the  Roman  laws  and  institutions  respecting  marriage,  than  to 
those  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation ; nor  was  it  until  the  sixth  or 
seventh  century  that  the  latter  appear  to  have  received  any 
especial  attention  in  the  Christian  church.  By  the  Roman  laws, 
it  should  be  remembered,  polygamy  was  strictly  forbidden ; and 
so  well  was  the  spirit  of  these  laws  maintained,  that  when  Julius 
Caesar  endeavoured  to  establish  the  prohibited  practice,  his  pro- 
posal met  with  universal  opposition.  An  edict  of  the  (Christian) 
Emperor  Valentinian  I.  declared  it  lawful  for  a man  to  have  two 
wives  at  once  (Socrat.  Hist.  Ecd.  lib.  iv.  c.  26,  al.  27) ; but  this 
edict,  which  was  intended  to  screen  Ithe  emperor’s  own  miscon- 
duct, was  not  admitted  into  the  body  of  the  laws,  nor  did  it 
produce  any  permanent  effect. 

The  early  Christians  borrowed  from  the  Romans  some  of 
their  marriage-ceremonies.  Tertullian,  Ambrose,  and  others, 
protest  against  the  adoption  of  heathen  customs  in  this  respect, 
not  absolutely  and  entirely,  but  so  far  as  they  were  observed  to 
the  neglect  of  Christian  or  religious  consecration.  (Tertull. 
Apolog.  c.  6;  De  Idolol.  c.  16;  He  Corona  Mil.  o.  13;  He  Pudic. 
c.  4 ; Ambros.  Ep.  24,  70 ; Oftat.  Milbv.  He  Schism.  Honat.  1. 
xvi.;  Clem.  Alex.  Pwdag.  lib.  iii.  c.  11;  August.  Ep.  234;  He 
Fide  et  Oper.  c.  19 ; He  Civit.  Dei , lib.  xv.  c.  16.) 

2 Z 2 
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In  th©  early  church,  not  only  did  the  more  strict  Novatians 
and  Montanists  esteem  a second  marriage  unlawful,  but  that  error 
was  upheld  by  several  councils;  (Cone.  Nic.  c.  8;  Ancyran . c. 
19;  Laodio.  c.  1;  Neoccesar.  c.  3;  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  iii.  c.  2; 
Athena  a.  Leg  at.;  Theophil.  Ant.  ad  Autol.  lib.  iii;  Iren.  adv. 
Harr.  lib.  iii.  c.  19.)  And  when  the  severity  of  this  principle 
was  relaxed  with  regard  to  lay  members  of  the  church,  it  was 
still  retained  with  reference  to  the  clergy ; (Tertull.  de  Monog . 
c.  11 ; Ad  Uxor . lib.  i.  c.  7 ; Be  Poenit.  c.  9;  Origen.  Horn.  17 
in  Luc Ambros.  de  Offic . lib.  i.  c.  50 ; Hieron.  Ep.  2, 11,  83.) 

At  length,  this  law  was  rendered  nugatory  by  the  enforce- 
ment of  celibacy  among  the  clergy. 

The  state  always  possessed  and  claimed  the  power  of  enact- 
ing the  laws  of  marriage;  the  church  at  the  same  time  pos- 
sessing a subordinate  or  concurrent  jurisdiction.  In  the  middle 
ages,  the  church  possessed  a preponderating  power  in  these 
matters ; but  even  during  that  period  a claim  to  exclusive  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction  was  by  no  means  universally  established  or 
allowed.  William  Occam,  in  a treatise  entitled  Tractatus  de 
jurisdictione  Imperatorii  in  Causis  Matrimonialibus , declared  all 
persons  enemies  of  the  empire  who  should  maintain  that  matri- 
monial causes  were  exclusively  under  the  cognizance  of  an  eccle- 
siastical tribunal. 

After  the  lapse  of  several  centuries  from  the  institution  of 
Christianity,  the  Mosaic  prohibitions  and  other  regulations  re- 
specting marriage  were  adopted,  with  certain  modifications,  in 
the  church.  The  canonists  are  very  careful  in  their  enumeration 
of  the  degrees  of  consanguinity  or  affinity  within  which  it  became 
unlawful  to  contract  marriage.  They  enumerate  thirteen  such 
cases1,  whereas  the  number  of  those  which  the  Jewish  lawgiver 
recounts,  is  seventeen  or  nineteen; — an  instance  of  deviation  from 
the  original  law,  which  was  deemed  necessary.  (August.  Qucest. 
69  tup.  Levit.  quwst.  76.) 

* J These  are  comprised  in  the  following  lines  : — 

Nata,  soror,  neptis,  matertera  fratris  et  uxor, 

Et  patrui  conjux,  mater,  privigna,  noverca, 

Uxorisque  soror,  privigni  nata,  nurosque 
Atque  soror  patris,  conjungi  lego  vetantur. 
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The  eelibacy  of  the  clergy  was  gradually  established.  It  was 
at  first  partially  adopted  in  compliance  with  the  advice  of  zealous 
leaders  of  the  church,  who  judged  it  expedient,  or  supposed  it  to 
tend  to  the  promotion  of  piety ; afterwards  it  was  represented  as 
a moral  duty,  and  was  enforced  by  the  decrees  of  councils ; and 
at  last  it  was  enjoined  and  established  by  the  papal  authority  of 
Hildebrand  in  the  eleventh  century.  The  constrained  celibaoy 
of  the  clergy,  therefore,  does  not  come  within  the  range  of 
Christian  antiquities ; and  the  whole  question  belongs  rather  to 
a history  of  the  opinions  and  doctrines  of  the  church,  than  to  a 
survey  of  its  institutions  and  practices. 

Mixed  marriages,  i.e.,  marriages  between  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
were  strictly  prohibited  by  the  Mosaic  law.  The  New  Testa- 
ment, if  it  be  thought  to  contain  no  positive  prohibition  of  the 
intermarriage  of  Christians  and  heathens,  yet,  to  say  the  least, 
strongly  represents  such  a proceeding  as  inconsistent  with  a t 
Christian  profession,  (1  Cor.  vii.  39;  2 Cor.  vi.  14.)  The  early 
fathers  denounce  the  practice  as  dangerous  and  even  criminal, 
(Tertull.  Ad  Uxor.  lib.  ii.  c.  2 — 9;  De  Coron.  Mil.  c.  13; 
Cyprian,  ad  Quirin.  lib.  iii.  c.  62 ; Ambrosids  De  Abrahamo , lib. 

i.  c.  9;  Ep.  lib.  ix.  ep.  70;  De  Fide  et  Oper.  c.  19;  Hikron.  in 
Jotin . lib.  i.  c.  10);  and  it  was  afterwards  positively  prohibited 
by  the  decrees  of  councils  and  the  laws  of  the  empire,  (Cone. 
Chalced . c.  14;  Arelat.  i.  c.  11;  Illiberit.  c.  15, 1)6, 17;  Aurelian . 

ii.  c.  18;  Cod.  Justin,  lib.  i.  tit.  9,  1.  6;  Cod.  Theodos.  lib.  iii. 
tit.  7,  1.  2;  lib.  ix.  tit.  7, 1.  5;  lib.  xvi.  tit.  8, 1.  6.)  These  pro- 
hibitions extended  to  the  marriage  of  Christians  with  Jews, 
Pagans,  Mahometans,  and  certain  heretics,  namely,  those  whose 
baptism  was  not  admitted  as  valid  by  the  church.  The  first 
interdiction  of  marriage  with  heretics,  on  record,  is  one  which 
was  made  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  (Cone.  Laodic. 
c.  10,  31;  See  also  Cone.  Agath.  c.  67 ; Chalced . c.  14.)  It  does 
not  appear  that  such  marriages,  although  prohibited,  were  de- 
clared null  and  void,  whenever  they  had  actually  taken  place*; 

8 And  thus  Bellarmin,  in  opposition  | jure  divino,  natural],  vel  poeitivo,  vel 
to  the  canonists,  says : — Matrimonium  I certa  aliqua  lege  ecclesiastics, 
inter  fidelem  et  infidelem  non  est  irrtium  ' 
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and  we  read  of  some  illustrious  examples  of  the  breach  of  the 
rule,  as  in  the  cases  of  Monica,  the  mother  of  Augustin  (Au- 
gust. Confess,  lib.  ix.  c.  9),  and  Clotildis,  the  queen  of  Clovis 
(Grbgob.  Tubon.  Hist.  Franc,  lib.  ii.  c.  28),  who  became 
instrumental  in  the  conversion  of  their  respective  husbands  to 
Christianity. 

With  respect  to  divorce,  the  primitive  church  adhered  to  the 
rules  laid  down  by  our  Lord  and  his  apostles.  (Mark  x.  2,  12 ; 
Luke  xvi.  18;  Matt.  v.  81,  82  ; xix.  2 — 10;  1 Cor.  vii.  10,  11 ; 
Bom.  vii.  2,  8f.)  Many  of  the  fathers  indeed  contended,  that 
idolatry,  witchcraft,  and  the  like  offences,  were  included  within 
the  meaning  of  the  term  iropvela , and  therefore  formed  a sufficient 
or  necessary  ground  for  separation ; and  this  opinion,  although 
disputed,  was  favoured  by  the  laws  of  Constantine,  Honorius, 
Theodosius  the  Younger,  Valentinian  the  Third,  Anastasius,  and 
Justinian.  The  canonists  enumerate  no  less  than  twelve 
grounds  of  divorce  (impedimenta  qua  matrimonium  contrahen- 
dum  impediunt,  et  contractual  dirimunt4). 

In  early  times,  parties  about  to  contract  marriage  were  required 
to  give  notice  of  their  intention  to  their  proper  bishop  or  pastor, 
whose  approbation  or  sanction  was  necessary.  If  any  persons 


8 Pens  pr&oepit,  nondimitti  uxorem, 
nisi  crimine  adulterii  devictam,  et  nun- 
quam  conjugalis  foederis  vinculum,  nisi 
ruperit,  resolvatur.  L act  ant.  Epit. 
Instiiut,  Divtn.  c.  8. — Prsecepit  Domi- 
nus,  uxorem  non  debere  dimitti,  ex- 
cepta  causa  fomicationis,  et  si  dimissa 
fuerit,  manero  innuptam.  Quidquid 
viris  jubetur,  boo  consequenter  redun- 
dat  in  feminas.  Neque  enim  adultera 
uxor  dimittenda  est,  et  vir  moochus 
retinendus.  81  quis  meretrici  jungitur, 
unum  corpus  fecit : ergo  et  qu so  scor- 
tatori  impuroque  sociatur,  unum  cum 
co  corpus  efficitur.  Alice  sunt  leges 
Caesarum,  alice  Christi.  Aliud  Papi- 
nianus,  aliud  Paulus  noster  praccipit. 
Apud  illos  viris  impudicitim  frana 
lfixantur,  et  solo  stupro  atque  adulte- 
rio  condemnato,  passim  per  lupanaria 


et  anoillulas  libido  permittitur  j quasi 
culpam  dignitas  feciat,  non  voluntas  : 
— apud  nos,  quod  non  licet  feminis, 
eeque  non  licet  viris,  et  eadem  servi- 
tus  pari  conditione  censetur.  Huron. 
Ep.  30,  in  Epith,  Fab . c.  1. 

4 These  twelve  grounds  or  causes  are 
enumerated  in  the  following  memorial 
versea  : — 

Error  ; conditio ; votum ; cognatio  \ 
crimen ; 

Coitus  disparitas ; vis  j ordo ; liga- 
in  5 n ; hones tas ; 

Si  sis  affinis,  si  forte  coire  nequibis 
(al.  negabis) ; 

Haec  socianda  vetant  connubia,  facta 
rctractant ; 

a full  explanation  of  which  may  be 
found  in  Gerhaed.  Loo.  Theol.  16. 
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proceeded  with  a marriage  declared  unlawful  by  the  eoelesiaatical 
superior,  the  union  was  not  admitted  as  good  by  the  ohuroh, 
although  valid  in  point  of  law ; and  the  offence  was  visited  with 
imposition  of  the  penance,  or  sentence  of  excommunication. 
Ignatius  and  Tertullian  refer  to  this  practice  of  giving  notice 
to  the  bishop,  and  seeking  his  consent5. 

This  notice  originally  answered  the  purpose  of  a public  procla- 
mation in  the  church.  We  have  no  express  testimony  of  the 
early  use  of  such  proclamation  or  notice ; nor  do  we  find  any 
canons  of  councils  ordering  the  publication  of  banns  until  the 
twelfth  century.  ( Cone.  Lateran . ii.  a.  d.  1139,  c.  51;  Cone.  Later. 
iv.  a.d.  1215,  c.  12.) 

It  appears  from  the  testimony  of  Tertullian,  that  it  was  usual 
as  early  as  the  second  century  for  the  marriages  of  Christians  to 
be  consecrated  by  the  benediction  of  the  church,  pronounced  by 
her  ministers.  Bingham  has  proved  at  large,  against  Selden, 
that  for  the  first  three  hundred  years  the  solemnities  of  marriage 
were  usually  performed  by  the  ministers  of  the  ohuroh*  (4  ntiq. 
book  xxii.  chap.  4,  $ 1.)  Allusions  to  this  practice  are  found  in 
the  writings  of  Ambrose,  Augustin,  Chrysostom,  Basil  the  Great, 
and  Siricius  (bishop  of  Rome9).  We  do  not  find  any  office  or 
form  for  the  solemnisation  of  matrimony  among  the  aneient 
liturgies ; probably  no  such  form  was  prescribed  until  the  eighth 


\ 5 K/?«Vcf  dc  rots  yapovai  *al  reus 
y apovcrais  prrei  yvvp rjs  roy  im<ric6nQV 
rqv  tvwarw  nouiadaiy  l ya  6 ydpos  jj 
KOT&  Kvpiov,  Kd\  pr)  icar  enUhpiqv. 
Ignat.  Epr  ad  Polycarp . ii.  5. — Unde 
8ufficiamu8  ad  enarrandam  felicitate^ 
qjus  matrimonii,  quod  ecclesia  conciliat, 
et  confirmat  oblatio,  et  obsignat  bene- 
dictio,  Angeli  renuntiant,  pater  rato 
habet*  Nam  nec  in  terns  ftlii  sine 
consensu  patron}  rite  et  juste  pubent. 
Textual.  ad  Uxor . lib.  ii.  c.  8,  9. — 
Occult®  conjunctiones,  id  est,  non 
prius  apud  eccleaiam  profess®,  juxta 
inoechiam  et  fomicationem  judicari  pe- 
riclitantur.  Tzm  v LL, De  Pudicti,  c.  4. 


6 Cum  ipeum  conjugiwp  velamiue 
sacerdotali  et  benediptione  sauctiiicwi 
oporteat,  quomodq  potest  copjugium 
dici  ubi  non  est  fidei  concordia  I Ax- 
beos.  Ep.  70, — jEtiamsi  nostras  abso- 
lute sit  poteatatis  quamlibet  pueUam 
in  conjugium  tradere,  tradi  a npWs 
Chris tianam  nisi  Chjristiano  pop  posse. 
Augustin.  Ep . ?34,  ad  Rptfomh— 
Afoy— Up W V tvxM  evko* 

ysw>  tt}y  6p6vomy  tqv  gyvoixiakv 
avoxfciyyfiy  *,  r.  X,  Cuhysqst.  Horn, 
48,  in  Gen.— CouL  Sjric.  Ep.  1,  ad 
Hmmprium , cap.  4,  ft  ap.  Qpatian 
cans.  27,  qu®  . ii.  cap.  60. 
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or  ninth  century,  when  the  celebration  of  marriage  by  the  church 
was  recognised  and  sanctioned  by  the  state. 

§ 2. — Marriage  Rites  and  Ceremonies. 

In  the  works  of  early  ecclesiastical  writers,  especially  in  those  of 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian,  Augustin,  Jerome,  Basil,  and 
Chrysostom,  we  find  many  incidental  allusions  to  particular 
marriage-rites  and  ceremonies,  which  were  observed  in  their 
time,  but  not  any  entire  or  general  account  of  them.  The  first 
writer  who  attempts  any  such  description  is  Isidorus  Hispalensis, 
(in  the  former  part  of  the  seventh  century)  ; who  undertakes  to 
enumerate  those  marriage-ceremonies  which  the  church  had 
recognised  as  innocent  and  convenient,  or  symbolical ; {Be  Eccle- 
siasticis  Officii* , lib.  ii.  c.  19.)  We  possess  also  an  official  account 
of  the  ceremonies  used  in  the  Roman  church,  a.  d.  860,  from  the 
pen  of  the  Pope  Nicholas  I.  in  his  Respon*.  ad  Consulta  Bulga- 
rorum , c.  37.  The  following  account  of  marriage-ceremonies  in 


7 Morem,  quem  sancta  Romana  sus- 
cepit  antiquitus  et  hactenus  in  hu jus- 
modi  conjunctiombus  tenet  ecclesia, 
vobis  mo  net  rare  studebimus.  Nostra- 
tea  siquidem  tam  mares  quam  feminae 
non  ligaturam  aure&m,  vel  argenteam, 
ant  ex  'quolibet  metallo  compositam, 
quando  nuptialia  foedera  contrahunt, 
in  capita  deferunt.  Sed  post  sponsa- 
lia,  quae  futurarum  sunt  nuptiarum 
promissa  foedera,  quaecunque  consensu 
eorum,  qui  haec  contrahunt,  et  eorum, 
in  quorum  potestate  sunt,  celebrantur, 
et  postquam  arrhis  sponsam  sibi  spon- 
Bus  per  digitum  fidei  a se  annulo  insig- 
nitum  despondent,  dotemque  utrique 
placitam  sponsus  ei  cum  scripto  pac- 
tum hoc  oontinente  coram  invitatis  ab 
utroque  parte  tradiderit;  aut  mox, 
aut  apto  tempore,  ne  videlicet  ante 
tempus  lege  definitum  tale  quid  fieri 
praesumatur,  ambo  ad  nuptialia  foedera 
perducuntur.  Et  prim  urn  in  ecclesia 
Domini  cum  oblationibus,  quas  offerre 
debent  Deo  per  sacerdotis  manum, 
8tatuuntur,  sicque  demura  benedictio- 


nem  et  velamen  c celeste  suscipiunt. 
• . . Verumtamen  velamen  iUud 

non  suscipit,  qui  ad  secundas  nuptias 
migrat.  Post  haec  autem  de  ecclesia 
egresei  coronas  in  capitibus  gestant 
quae  in  ecclesia  ipsa  sunt  soli  toe  reser- 
vari.  Et  ita  festis  nuptialibus  celebra- 
tis  ad  ducendam  individuam  vitam 
Domino  disponente  de  cetero  dirigun- 
tur  . . . Tanta  solet  arctare  quos- 

dam  rerum  inopia,  ut  ad  haec  praopa- 
randa  nullum  liis  suffragetur  auxilium : 
ac  per  hoc  sufficiat,  secundum  leges, 
solus  eorum  consensus,  de  quorum 
conjunctionibus  agitur.  Qui  consen- 
sus, si  solus  in  nuptiis  forte  defuerit, 
cetera  omnia  etiam  cum  ipso  coitu  ce- 
lebrata  frustantur  . . . Haec  sunt 
praeter  alia,  quae  ad  memoriam  non 
occummt,  pacta  conjugiorum  solemnia. 
Peccatum  autem  esse,  si  haec  cuncta 
in  'nuptiali  foedere  non  interveniant, 
non  dicimns,  quemadmodum  Graecos 
vos  adstruerc  dicitis.  Nicol.  I.  Re- 
spond. ad  Consulta  Bulgar.  c.  3. 
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the  anoient  church,  is,  for  the  most  part,  extracted  directly  from 
Bingham,  Antiq.  book  xxii.  chap.  3,  4s. 

When  persons,  against  whom  there  lay  no  lawful  impediment, 
were  disposed  to  join  in  matrimony  with  each  other,  they  were 
obliged  to  go  through  certain  preliminaries  appointed  by  custom 
or  law,  before  they  could  ordinarily  complete  the  marriage. 
These  went  by  the  general  name  of  epomalia , espousals  or  be- 
trothing; and  they  consisted  chiefly  in  a mutual  contract  or 
agreement  between  the  parties  concerning  their  future  marriage, 
to  be  performed  within  a certain  limited  time ; which  contract 
was  confirmed  by  certain  gifts  or  donations,  called  Arrhce  et 
Arrhabones , the  earnest  of  marriage;  as  also  by  a ring,  a kiss,  a 
dowry,  a writing  or  instrument  of  dowry,  with  a sufficient  num- 
ber of  witnesses  to  attest  it. 

The  free  consent  of  parties  contracting  marriage  was  declared 
necessary  by  an  old  Roman  law  ( Lex  Papia  et  Julia),  which 
was  confirmed  by  Diocletian,  and  inserted  by  Justinian  into  his 
Code.  No  espousal  could  stand  firm  but  such  as  was  voluntarily 
agreed  upon  by  the  free  consent  of  each  contracting  party, 
without  any  force  or  violence  of  any  kind  intervening  to  compel 
them. 

When  the  contract  was  thus  made,  it  was  usual  for  the  man 
to  bestow  certain  gifts  upon  the  woman,  as  tokens  and  pledges  of 
the  espousal ; and  sometimes,  but  not  so  commonly,  the  woman 
made  presents  to  the  man  upon  the  same  account.  These  are 
sometimes  called  sponsalia , espousals,  and  sometimes  sponsalitiw 
donationes , espousal  gifts,  or  arrhco,  and  pignora , earnests  or 
pledges  of  future  marriage  ; because  the  giving  and  receiving  of 
them  was  a confirmation  of  the  contract,  and  an  obligation  on  the 
parties  to  take  each  other  for  man  and  wife,  unless  some  legal 
reason  gave  them  liberty  to  do  otherwise.  To  make  these  dona- 
tions more  firm  and  sure,  it  was  required  that  they  should  be 
entered  into  public  acts,  and  set  upon  record. 

Together  with  these  espousal  gifts,  or  as  a part  of  them,  it  was 
usual  for  the  man  to  give  the  woman  a ring,  as  a further  token 
and  testimony  of  the  contract.  This  was  an  innocent  ceremony, 
used  by  the  Romans  before  the  time  of  Christianity,  and  in  some 
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measure  admitted  by  the  Jews,  whence  it  was  adopted  among 
the  Christian  rites  of  espousal.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
ring  was  originally  used  in  the  solemnity  of  marriage  itself*. 

Another  ceremony,  used  in  espousals  sometimes,  was  a solemn 
kiss,  which  the  man  gave  to  the  woman,  in  confirmation  of  the 
contract;  which  was  an  ancient  rite  used  by  the  heathen,  toge- 
ther with  joining  of  hands,  in  their  espousals  (Tebtull.  de 
Veland.  Virg.  cap.  11). 

These  ceremonies,  being  innocent  in  themselves,  seem  to  have 
been  adopted  by  Christians,  with  other  suoh  customs,  into  their 
espousals,  who  never  rejected  any  innocent  rites  because  they  had 
been  used  by  heathens,  except  such  as  naturally  tended  to  defile 
them  with  some  unavoidable  stain  of  idolatry  or  superstition. 

Another  part  of  the  espousals  was  the  husband's  settling  a 
dowry  upon  the  woman,  to  which  she  should  be  entitled  after  his 
death, — a stipulation  commonly  made  in  writing  or  with  public 
instruments  under  hand  and  seal. 

To  make  the  business  of  espousals  not  only  the  more  solemn, 
but  also  the  more  firm  and  sure,  it  was  usual  to  transact  the  whole 
affair  before  chosen  witnesses,  the  friends  of  each  party.  Custom 
appears  to  have  determined  the  number  of  witnesses  to  ten 
(Ambros.  ad  Virginem  Lapsam , o.  6).  It  seems,  also,  that  a 
ministerial  benediction  was  sometimes  used  in  espousals,  as  well 
as  in  marriage.  When  the  contract  of  ftiture  marriage  was  thus 
settled  by  espousals,  it  was  not  lawful  for  either  party  to  join  in 
marriage  with  any  other,  under  very  severe  penalties  (which  both 


8 In  proof  of  this  position,  that  the  ring 
was  used  among  the  early  Christians, 
at  their  espousals,  or  as  an  earnest  of 
future  marriage,  but  not  in  the  actual 
solemnization  of  marriage,  Bingham 
refers  to  the  words  of  Pope  Nicholas 
L,  already  quoted,  and  to  passages  in 
Ambros.  Ep.  34;  Tertull.  Apol. 
c.  C i de  Idololatr.  c.  16.  Isidorus  His- 
palensis  mentions  this  ring  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage : — Quod  autem  in  nup- 
tiia  annulus  a sponso  sponsso  datur,  id 
fit  vel  propter  mu  turn  dilectionis  sig- 
num,  vel  propter  id  magis,  ut  hoc  pig- 


nore  corda  eorum  jungantur ; unde  et 
quarto  digito  annulus  inseritur,  ideo 
quod  vena  qnsedam  (ut  fertur)  sangui- 
nis ad  cor  usque  perveniat,  qua  de  re 
A,  Gellius  (A roct.  Att . lib.  x.  c.  10) 
dixit  De  Eccles.  Off,  lib.  ii.  c.  19. — 
Calvoer  ( Ritual . Eccles.)  traces  the 
origin  of  the  marriage-ring  to  the  tenth 
century.  He  supposes  it  to  have 
been  introduced  in  imitation  of  the 
ring  worn  by  bishops ; and  to  have 
been  regarded  as  a hind  of  phylactery, 
or  charm. 
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the  eivil  and  ecclesiastical  law  inflicted),  unless  the  time  of 
marriage  was  fraudulently  protracted  beyond  two  years,  which 
was  the  time  limited  for  the  duration  of  espousals.  But  the  laws 
relating  to  this  matter  included  certain  necessary  provisions  and 
restrictions.  It  should  be  added,  that  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
ceremony  of  espousals  was  simply  and  absolutely  necessary  to  go 
before  a marriage,  in  order  to  make  it  just  and  legal : — all  neces- 
saries were  sometimes  provided  in  the  act  of  marriage  itself,  as 
with  us  at  the  present  day. 

At  the  time  of  marriage,  the  contracting  parties  having  been 
presented  to  the  priest,  by  their  parents  or  by  the  paranymphi, 
or  bridemen,  and  the  ceremony  of  joining  of  hands  (Greg.  Naz.  Ep . 
57),  and  of  untying  the  woman’s  hair  (Opt  at.  Milev.  contra  Donat . 
vi.  97),  of  covering  the  bride  with  a veil9,  and  of  spreading  the 
vitta  nuptialis  (pallium,  jugale)  over  both10,  having  taken  place, 
and  the  married  persons  being  now  ready  to  depart,  it  was  usual  to 
crown  them  both  with  crowns  or  garlands,  the  symbols  of  victory 
(Chbtsost.  Horn . ix.  in  1 Tim.)  This  was,  indeed,  an  old  cere- 
mony, used  in  heathen  marriages;  but  it  was  innocent  in  itself, 
and  therefore  the  Christians  never  made  any  scruple  to  adopt  it 
into  the  rites  of  marriage  which  they  made  among  themselves, 
as  significant  of  the  innocency  of  the  parties  joined  together.  It 
is  still  retained  in  the  Greek  church. 

Lighted  tapers  appear  to  have  been  uBed  at  marriages,  in  early 
times  (Chrysost.  Horn.  iv.  in  Ep.  ad  Heb.\  Hesych.  Hierosol.  in 
Levit.  lib.  iv.;  Nicbphor.  Hint. Eccl . lib.  xviii.  c.  8).  With  respect 


• Tertull.  de  V eland.  Virg.  lib. 
xvii.  c.  11. — The  velamen  nuptiale,  of 
which  Ambrose  {Ep.  70)  says,  “ Con- 
jugium  velamine  sacerdotali  sancti- 
ficari  oportet,”  is  usually  regarded  as 
" signum  pudoris  et  verec undies.”  Ac- 
cording to  Isidor.  Hispal.  {De  Off. 
Eccl.  ii.  c.  19)  it  is  rather  “signum 
humiiitatis  et  subjoctionis  erga  mari- 
tura.”  He  says,  Feminee,  dmn  mari- 
tantur,  velantur,  ut  noverint  per  hoc  sc 
viria  esse  subjectas  et  humiles. 

10  Quod  nubentee  post  benedictionem 


vitta  invicem  quasi  uno  vinculo  copu- 
lantur,  videlicet  ideo  fit,  ne  com  page  m 
conjugalis  unitatis  disrumpant.  Ac 
eadem  vitta  candido  purpureoque  co- 
lore permiscetur;  candor  quippe  eat 
ad  munditiem  vitm,  purpura  ad  san- 
guinis posteritatem  adhibetur,  ut  hoc 
signo  et  continentia  et  lex  continendi 
ab  utrisque  ad  tempos  admoneantur,  et 
post  hoc  reddendum  debitum  non  nege- 
tur.  Isidor.  Hispal.  de  Offc.  Eccl. 
lib.  ii.  c.  19. 
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to  the  convivial  entertainments,  and  other  festivities,  which  usually 
attended  the  celebration  of  a marriage,  we  may  observe  that  it 
was  the  object  of  the  church  not  to  abolish  them,  but  to  restrain 
them  within  the  bounds  of  decency  and  good  order  ( Concil . Laodic. 
c.  53;  Chry8ost.  Horn . 12  in  Ep.  ad  Coloss.;  Horn . 48  in  Gen. ; 
Horn.  56  in  Gen.)  For  the  old  Roman  custom  of  throwing  about 
nuts  at  the  time  of  marriage  (Catull.  Carm.  62 ; Pers.  Sat.  1), 
the  early  Christians  appear  to  have  substituted  the  better  practice 
of  distributing  alms  to  children  and  the  poor. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  ANOINTING  OF  THE  SICK. 

The  ceremony  of  extreme  unction,  as  now  used  by  the  church  of 
Rome,  cannot  be  traced  to  an  earlier  date  than  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century.  The  anointing  mentioned  in  Mark  vi.  13,  and 
James  v.  14,  15,  was  altogether  different  in  its  design;  nor  is 
there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  practice  was  intended  to  be 
continued  in  the  church  after  the  cessation  of  those  miraculous 
gifts  which  it  accompanied.  When  the  ceremony  of  anointing 
is  mentioned  by  early  fathers  or  councils,  the  reference  is,  for  the 
most  part,  to  the  offices  of  baptism  and  confirmation.  Allusion  is 
indeed  made  by  Pseudo-Dionysius,  De  Hierarch.  Ecd.  c.  7,  to  a 
practice  of  anointing  the  corpse  immediately  before  it  was  lowered 
into  the  grave ; but  it  is  obvious  that  this  does  not  agree  with 
the  ceremony  of  extreme  unction,  in  the  present  acceptation  of 
the  term.  In  asserting  the  antiquity  of  the  modern  practice,  its 
advocates  have  appealed  to  Hieron.  Comment,  in  Marc.  vi. ; 
Augustin,  de  Visitat.  Infirm,  c.  iv. ; and  Chrysostom,  de  Sacerdot. 
lib.  iii. ; (see  Durand.  De  Bit.  Ecd.  Cathol . lib.  i.  c.  20) ; but 
it  has  been  proved  that  the  two  former  of  these  treatises  are 
spurious,  and  that  the  expressions  of  Chrysostom  do  not  bear  the 
sense  ascribed  to  them.  (Mart.  Chemnitii  Examen  Concil.  Tri- 
dent. P.  ii.  p.  388,  seqq.)  Bellarmin,  abandoning  that  position, 
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refers  to  the  testimony  of  Innocent  I.,  bishop  of  Rome,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century ; who  (in  Ep.  1 ad  Decent . c.  8) 
speaks  of  an  “ unctio  infirmorum,”  anointing  of  the  sick.  (Bel- 
larm.  De  Extr . Unct . lib.  i.  o.  4.)  The  Greek  church  practises 
the  rite  of  extreme  unction,  corresponding  in  part,  but  not 
entirely,  with  that  of  Rome  (Martene  De  Antiq . Eccl.  Ritib. 
lib.  i.  o.  7,  art.  2) ; grounding  the  usage  upon  the  authority  of 
oral  tradition. 

After  the  twelfth  century,  the  ceremony  of  extreme  unction 
was  universally  adopted  in  the  western  church ; and  was  exalted 
by  the  scholastic  writers  to  the  dignity  of  a sacrament.  (Pet. 
Lombard.  Sentent . lib.  iv.  distinct.  23 ; Thom.  Aquin.  lib.  iv. 
distinct.  23;  Hugo  de  S.  Vjctore  De  Sacrament . lib.  ii.  c.  2,  3.) 

Martene  {De  Antiq.  Eccl . Bit.  P.  ii.)  enumerates  thirty  dif- 
ferent offices'for  extreme  unction ; one  of  which  (namely,  Ordo  1, 
Ex  Pontificali  Anglicano  Monasterii  Gemmeticensis)  he  supposes 
to  be  about  nine  hundred  years  old. 

On  the  whole,  it  appears  that  extreme  unction  originated  in 
the  act  of  anointing  which,  in  early  times,  was  immediately  con- 
nected with  absolution  and  the  Lord's  supper.  These  rites  were 
often  administered  to  dying  persons;  and  the  anointing  being 
regarded,  at  first  partially,  but  by  degrees  more  commonly,  as  a 
separate  act,  was  at  last  viewed  as  altogether  distinct,  and  made 
a separate  sacrament.  Extreme  unction,  in  the  usual  acceptation 
of  the  term,  has  therefore  no  place  among  Christian  antiquities. 


CHAPTER  III. 

“ FUNERAL  RITES  AND  CEREMONIES.  * 

The  early  Christians  were  distinguished  by  their  care  of  the  dead, 
— which  was  one  of  the  three  points  for  which  they  were  parti- 
cularly commended  by  the  apostate  Julian1.  They  regarded  the 

1 *H  irtpi  row  £(Vovs  <f>t\ap0pa>wiat  kcu  rj  7repl  rciff  ra<f>as  rS>v  vcko&v  irpo- 
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celebration  of  funeral  solemnities  with  becoming  gravity,  btit 
without  immoderate  expression  of  grief,  as  a public  religious  duty; 
not  indeed  as  adapted  to  convey  any  benefit  to  the  deceased,  but 
as  being  decent  in  itself,  and  a likely  means  of  edification  or 
oonsolation  to  survivors. 

In  tiie  first  ages  of  the  church,  Christians  felt,  and  often 
expressed  in  strong  terms,  a decided  attachment  to  the  practice 
of  inhumation  of  the  corpse,  in  preference  to  that  of  burning, 
which  at  that  time  prevailed  throughout  the  Roman  empire*. 
At  first  they  had  no  separate  burying-places ; and  it  is  evident 
that  the  nature  of  their  circumstances  would  not  even  admit  of 
such  a design.  The  public  burial-grounds,  according  to  both 
Jewish  and  Roman  laws,  were  on  the  outside  of  cities.  (Matt, 
xxvii.  60;  Luke  vii.  12;  John  xi.  30;  Cicero  De  Legib . lib.  ii. 
c.  58;  Cod.  Theodos.  lib.  9,  tit.  17,  1.  6;  Concil.  Bracar.  c.  86.) 
In  the  course  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  centuries,  open  spaces 
around  the  churches  were  set  apart  for  the  interment,  at  first  of 
prinoes,  the  bishops  and  clergy,  and  afterwards  of  others  who  died 


fxrjOfia,  Ka\  T)  7T(7r\a(rp€vri  affivorrjs 

karhrbv  piov.  Juliani.  Imp.  tip.  49, 
ad  Artac.  Opp . ed.  Spanhem.  p.  429. 

8 The  Homans,  in  ancient  times, 
used  to  bury  their  dead.  The  dictator 
Cornelius  Sylla  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  first  among  them  whose 
corpse  was  burnt,  and  that  was  done 
in  compliance  with  his  own  desire. 
Afterwards  this  practice  became  gene- 
ral, especially  among  the  higher  orders ; 
and  continued  to  prevail  until  the 
fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
(Cic.  De  Legg.  ii.  c.  25 ; Vino.  /En. 

vi.  177;— Plin.  Hist.  Nat . vii.  c.  64, 
u ipsum  cremare  apud  Romanos  non 
fuit  veteris  instituti,  terra  condieban- 
tur;”— conf.  Plutarch.  Vit.Numa; 
Stob^ei,  Serm . 122 ; Macros.  Saturn. 

vii.  c.  7 ; Cod.  Theodos.  lib.  ix.  tit.  6, 
leg.  6.) — The  first  Roman  emperor 
whose  corpse  was  interred  was  Corn- 
modus,  as  we  learn  from  Xiphilinus. 
The  early  Christians  protested  against 


the  custom  of  burning  the  bodies  of 
the  dead,  and  advocated  inhumation, 
—a  practice  which  was  always  observed 
in  the  Christian  church. — Corpus  omne, 
give  arescit  in  pulverem,  give  in  hu- 
morem  solvitur,  vel  in  cinerem  com- 
primitur,  vel  in  nidorem  tenuatur,  sub- 
ducitur  nobis ; sed  Deo,  elementorum 
custodi,  reservatur.  Nec,  ut  creditis, 
ullum  damnum  sepulturse  timemus, 
sed  veterem  et  meliorem  consuetudi- 
nem  humandi  frequentamus.  Minuc. 
Fel.  Octav . c.  34. — Ego  magis  ridebo 
vulgus,  tunc  quoque*  cum  ipsos  de- 
functos  atrocissime  exurit,  quos  post- 
modum  gulosissime  nutrit,  iisdem 
ignibus  et  promerens  et  offendens.  O 
pietatem  de]  crudelitate  ludentem  t 
Tertull.  De  Besurr . c.  1.  Con£ 
Tertull.  De  Anima , c.  51 ; Lac- 
takt.  Instil.  Div . lib.  vi.  C.  12;  Orio. 
contr.  Cels.  lib.  viii. ; Auoustik.  De 
Civ.  Dei , lib.  i.  c.  13 ; Euseb.  Hist. 
Ecck  lib.  iy.  c.  16 ; v.  1. 
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in  communion  with  the  church.  The  first  recorded  instance  of  a 
formal  consecration  of  such  burial-place,  or  church-yard,  belongs 
to  the  sixth  century  (Grbg.  Turon.  De  Gloria  Confmor^  c*  6) ; 
but  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  such  places  were  set 
apart  from  the  first  with  peculiar  solemnities,  inasmuch  as  all 
persons  and  things  designed  for  the  more  immediate  service  of 
religion,  or  atiy  religious  purpose,  were  solemnly  dedicated  to 
their  use  and  employment,  and  especially  as  burial-places  were 
declared  inviolable  and  sacred  even  by  the  Roman  laws.  The 
Greeks  gave  to  these  burial-grounds  the  appropriate  name  of 
KoifvqrtipLa,  coemeteria,  i.  e.,  dormitories;  hereby  not  only 
denoting,  as  Chrysostom  observes,  that  the  dead  rest  from  their 
earthly  labours  and  sorrows,  but  also  pointing  out  the  hope  of  a 
future  resurrection.  We  do  not  find  that  the  dead  were  ever 
buried  within  the  walls  of  churches  before  the  ninth  century. 
Christians  did  not  hesitate  to  adopt  the  practice  of  erecting 
monuments,  usually  marked  with  inscriptions  (WrXot*,  titulis) 
in  memory  of  the  dead.  (Prudent.  PerUteph . Hymn  11;  Hieron. 
Comment,  in  Matth.  xxiii.)  Basil  the  Great,  Chrysostom,  and 
others,  inveigh  against  luxury  and  extravagance  in  these  matters. 

The  Romans  used  to  conduct  their  funeral  solemnities  in  the 
night  (Gothofredi  Observat.  in  Cod . Theodos . lib.  ix*  tit.  57,  1.  5) ; 
but  the  Christians,  on  the  contrary,  preferred  the  day-time  for 
the  solemn  service,  retaining,  however,  the  custom  of  carrying 
lighted  tapers  in  the  funeral  procession.  In  times  of  persecution, 
indeed,  they  were  often  compelled  to  bury  their  dead  by  night, 
for  the  sake  of  security ; consoling  themselves,  as  we  are  told, 
with  the  example  of  Tobias.  (Tob.  i.  20,  21 ; ii.  2.)  But,  under 
Constantine  and  his  sons,  the  funeral  solemnities  of  the  Christians 
were  conducted  in  the  day-time,  and  sometimes  with  great  pomp; 
and  it  is  probable  that  those  emperors  enacted  laws  on  the 
subject,  since  the  apostate  Emperor  Julian  found  it  necessary  to 
issue  att  edict  in  order  to  restore  the  nocturnal  celebration  of 
funeral  rites8.  The  space  which  elapsed  between  the  period  of 


8 Efferri  cognovimus  cadavera  mor- 
tuortun  per  confer tam  populi  frequen- 
tiam  et  per  maxi  mam  inastenthim 


densitatem  : quod  quidem  eculos  ho* 
minxun  infaustis  infee  tat  adspectibus. 
Qui  enim  dies  est  bene  auspicatus  a 
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death  «od  that  of  interment  was  probably  determined  by  the 
custom  of  the  country,  by  the  wishes  of  individuals,  or  other 
circumstances.  The  special  reason  for  a speedy  interment  which 
existed  among  the  Jews  and  heathens,  namely,  the  desire  of 
avoiding  ceremonial  pollution  by  the  touch  or  presence  of  a corpse, 
had  no  place  among  Christians4. 

It  was  usual  among  Christians  for  relatives  or  Mends  to  close 
the  eyes  and  mouth  of  the  dying  (Euseb.  Hist . Eod.  lib.  vii.  c.  22; 
Chrysost.  Horn.  1 De  Pat . Jobi);  a decent  circumstance,  as 
Bingham  observes,  observed  by  all  nations*.  The  body  was  then 
washed  in  water,  and  clothed  with  a funeral  garment,  usually  of 
white  linen,  but  sometimes  made  of  more  splendid  and  costly 
materials;  (Tertull.  Apol.  c.  42 ; He  Idolol.  o.  11;  Clem.  Alex. 
Pcedag . 3,  8 ; Min.  Fel.  Octav . p.  38;  Euseb.  Hist.  Ecd.  vii.  c. 
22,  15 ; De  Vit.  Const.  M.  iv.  c.  66 ; August,  in  Ps.  40 ; Serm. 
177,  361;  Greg.  Naz.  Oral.  40).  Being  placed  in  a coffin4,  it 
was  watched  and  attended  until  the  time  fixed  for  the  funeral; 
when  it  was  carried  to  the  grave,  by  the  nearest  relations  of 
the  deceased,  or  by  persons  of  rank  or  distinction  (as  a mark  of 
respect),  or  by  persons  appointed  to  that  office7. 


funere!  aut  quomodo  ad  Deos  et 
templa  venietur ! Ideoque  quoniam 
et  dolor  in  exseqniis  secretum  amat, 
et  diem  functis  nihil  interest,  utrum 
per  noctes  an  per  dies  efferantur,  libe- 
rari  convenit  totius  populi  adspectus, 
nt  dolor  esse  in  funeribus,  non  pompa 
exsequiarum,  nec  ostentatio  videatur. 
Cod.  Theodos . lib.  ix.  tit  17, 1*  5. 

4 Quseso,  fili  dulcissime,  ne  me  ante 
diem  quartern  sepeliatis,  ut  yenientes 
famuli  famulmque  omnes  videant  cor* 
pusculum  meum,  nec  ullus  frustretur 
ab  exsequiis  meis  de  his,  quos  studios- 
issime  enutrivi.  Greg.  Turon.  De 
Gloria  Confeuor.  c.  104,  ap.  Baron. 
AnnaL  a.  310,  n.  10. 

* “The  Homans  added  another  cere- 
mony to  it,  which  had  nothing  of  nature, 
but  superstition,  in  it ; which  was,  as 
Pliny  describes  it  (Nat.  Hist,  lib  xi.  c. 
37),  to  open  their  eyes  again  at  the 


funeral  pile,  and  show  them  to  heaven ; 
which,  according  to  the  Roman  super- 
stition, was  as  necessary  to  be  done  as 
it  was  necessary  first  to  dose  their 
eyes  against  the  sight  of  men.  The 
ground  of  this  superstition  I will  not 
stand  to  inquire  into,  but  only  observe, 
that  as  the  Christians  rejected  this 
ceremony  because  it  was  a mere  super- 
stition, so  they  retained  the  other  as 
agreeable  to  that  decency  which  is 
taught  by  nature.”  Binoham,  Antiq. 
book  xxii.  c.  iii.  § 2. 

6 In  this  respect,  as  Bingham  ob- 
serves, the  Christians  “ chose  rather  to 
follow  the  heathens  than  the  Jews; 
the  Jews  using  no  coffins,  but  only 
grave-clothes  to  wrap  up  the  body,  and 
biers  to  carry  it  to  the  grave.**  Antiq. 
book  xxiii.  c.  iii.  $ 5. 

7 “ In  the  first  ages  the  poor  were 
buried  at  the  common  charge  % and 
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During  the  funeral  procession,  appropriate  psalms  were  sung. 
“ We  cannot  expect  to  find  much  of  this  in  the  first  ages,  while 
the  Christians  were  in  a state  of  persecution;  but  as  soon  as  their 
peaceable  times  were  come,  we  find  it  in  every  writer.  The 
author  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  (lib.  vi.  c.  30)  gives  this 
direction,  that  they  should  carry  forth  their  dead  with  singing,  if 
they  were  faithful.  4 For  precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is 
tbe  death  of  his  saints."  And  again  it  is  said,  4 Return  to  thy 
rest,  O my  soul,  for  the  Lord  hath  rewarded  thee.  And  the 
memory  of  the  just  shall  be  blessed:  and  the  souls  of  the  just  are 
in  the  hand  of  the  Lord."  These,  probably,  were  some  of  the 
versicles  which  made  up  their  psalmody  on  such  occasions.  For 
Chrysostom,  speaking  of  this  matter,  not  only  tells  us  the  reason 
of  their  psalmody,  but  also  what  particular  psalms  or  portions  of 
them  they  made  use  of  for  this  solemnity.  4 What  mean  our 
hymns?"  says  he ; 4 do  we  not  glorify  God  and  give  him  thanks, 
that  he  hath  crowned  him  that  is  departed,  that  he  hath  delivered 
him  from  trouble,  that  he  hath  set  him  free  from  all  fear?  Con- 
sider what  thou  singest  at  that  time;  Turn  again  unto  thy  rest,  O 
my  soul,  for  the  Lord  hath  rewarded  thee.  And  again,  I will 
fear  no  evil,  because  thou  art  with  me.  And  again,  Thou  art 
my  refuge  from  the  affliction  which  compasseth  me  about. 
Consider  what  these  psalms  mean.  If  thou  believest  the  things 
which  thou  sayest  to  be  true,  why  dost  thou  weep  and  lament, 
and  make  a mere  pageantry  and  mock  of  thy  singing?  If  thou 
believest  them  not  to  be  true,  why  dost;  thou  play  the  hypocrite, 


charity  of  the  church,  as  we  learn  from 
TERTULLiAN’s/f^o/o^y,  cap.  39.  But 
afterward,  in  some  of  the  greater 
churches,  where  there  were  multitudes 
of  poor,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century,  we  find  two  orders  of  men  set 
up  in  the  church,  with  a sort  of  cleri- 
cal character,  whose  particular  busi- 
ness was  to  attend  the  sick,  especially 
in  infectious  diseases,  and  to  do  all 
offices  that  were  necessary  to  be  done, 
in  order  to  give  the  poor  a decent 
funeral.  The  one  were  called  Parabo- 


lani,  from  venturing  their  lives  among 
the  sick  in  contagious  distempers ; and 
the  [other  Copiatae,  Laborantes,  Lecti- 
carii,  Fossarii,  Sandapilarii,  and  De- 
cani, answerable  to  the  old  Roman 
names  Libitinarii  and  Vespillones, 
whose  office  was  to  labour  in  digging 
of  graves  for  the  poor,  and  carrying 
the  coffin  or  bier,  and  depositing  them 
in  the  ground,  as  most  of  the  names 
signify/*  Bingham  Antiq . book  xxiii. 
c.  iii.  § 7* 

3 A 
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id  much  as  to  sing!*  (Chrysost.  Horn.  4 in  Hebr.)  H©  speaks 
this  against  those  who  used  excessive  mourning  at  funerals, 
showing  them  the  incongruity  of  that  with  this  psalmody  of  the 
church.”  (Bingham,  Antiq.  book  xxiii.  c.  3.)  Other  testimonies 
oil  this  subject  are  found  in  Ohrysost.  Horn  80  de  Dormient. ; 
Huron,  j Ejp.  27;  Greg.  Nyssen.  tit.  Macrin .;  Greg.  Nas.  Orat. 
10;  Socrat.  Hist.  Ecd . lib.  vii.  o.  46. 

Pot  the  sake  of  order,  notice  of  the  moving  of  a funeral-pro- 
cession Was  sometimes  given  by  the  tuba,  wooden  dappers*  or 
such  other  methods  of  giving  public  notice  as  were  in  use.  In 
the  eighth  Or  ninth  century,  the  tolling  of  bells  was  introduced. 

The  custom  of  carrying  a cross  or  crucifix  before  the  corpse  is 
of  comparatively  recent  date.\  The  first  traces  of  it  occur  in  the 
sixth  century  ( ap . Greg.  Turon.  tit.  88.  Pat.  o.  14)  and  in  the 
ninth  (ap.  Odo.  Cluniac.  de  Translat.  Corp.  8.  Martini).  After- 
wards it  became  common. 

As  early  as  the  fourth  century,  it  was  usual  to  carry  in  the 
processions  palm  and  olive-branches,  as  symbols  of  victory  and 
joy,  and  to  burn  incense  (Baron.  Annal.  ad  a.  310,  n.  10). 
Rosemary  was  not  used  in  this  manner  until  a late  period. 
Cypress  (which  the  Romans  used  on  such  occasions)  was  rejected, 
as  being  a symbol  of  sorrow  and  mourning.  Laurel  or  ivy  leaves 
were  sometimes  put  into  the  coffin  (Greg.  Turon.  de  Glor.  Con/. 
c.  84;  Surius  Act.  8.  d . 6 Septembery. 

Lighted  torches  were  carried  before  and  behind  the  coffin ; in 
token  of  victory  over  death,  and  union  with  Christ  at  “ the  mar- 
riage-supper of  the  Lamb.”  (Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  10  in  Ccesar 
Greg.  Nyssen.  Vit.  Macrin .;  Theodoret.  Hist.  Ecd.  lib.  v.  o.  36; 
Huron.  Ep , 27  ad  Eustoch. ; J ustin.  Novell.  Lix.  c.  5). 

The  Christians  repudiated  the  custom  of  crowning  the  corpse 
and  the  coffin  with  garlands,  as  savouring  of  idolatry.  (Clem. 


• fledera  quoque  vel  laurus  et  hujus- 
modi,  quse  semper  servant  virorem,  in 
S&rcophago  corpori  substernebantur,  ad 
sjgnifioandum,  quod  qui  moriuntur  in 
Christo,  vivere  non  desinant : nam.  licet 
xnundo  moriantur  secundum  corpus, 
tamen  secundum  an  imam  vivunt  et  re- 


viviscunt  Deo.  Et  in  hoc  infelices 
Ethnici  hallucinarunt,  qui,  absque  re- 
surrectionis  cognitione,  ornabant  cor- 
pora cyparmo , quod  semel  abecissum, 
amplius  non  germinat.  Durand. 
Ration.  Div . Offic.  lib.  viL  e.  35. 
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Alex.  Pcedag.  lib.  ii.  c.  8;  Tertull.  de  Coron.  Mil . c.  10\)  It 
was  usual  with  them,  however,  to  sttew  flowers  upon  the  grave. 
(Ambros.  de  Ob.  Valent,  c.  56;  Hieron.  Ep.  26;  Prudent. 
Hymn,  pro  exseq.) 

It  was  usual  to  make  funeral  orations  (\6yoi  ivrt,/ei$feioi,  epi- 
cedia,  hnr&^ia^  orationes  fanebres)  in  praise  of  those  who  had 
been  distinguished  during  life  b^  their  virtue  ofr  merits.  Several 
orations  of  this  kind  are  extant;  as  that  of  Eusebius  at  the  fhneral 
of  Constantine ; those  of  Ambrose  on  the  deaths  of  Theodosius  and 
Valentinian,  and  of  his  own  brothe*  Satyrus ; those  of  Gregory  of 
Nazianzum  upon  his  father,  his  brother  Caesarius,  and  his  sister 
Gorgonia;  and  that  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa  upon  the  death  of 
Melitus,  bishop  of  Antioch. 

It  was  customary  in  the  early  church  to  celebrate  the  Lord’s 
supper  at  funerals,  sometimes  at  the  grave  itself,  (Cone.  Carih. 
iii.  c.  29 ; Possro.  Vit.  August,  c.  13 ; EufcEfc.  Vit . Constant.  M.  4, 
c.  71);  by  which  was  intimated  the  communion  subsisting 
between  the  living  and  the  dead,  as  members  of  one  and  the 
same  mystical  body,  while  a testimony  was  given  to  the  fact,  that 
the  deceased  had  departed  in  the  true  faith  and  as  a recognised 
member  of  the  church.  This  ancient  custom  made  way  for  the 
more  modern  and  corrupt  practices  of  offerings  and  masses  for 
the  dead.  An  early  abuse  of  administering  the  consecrated  ele- 
ments to  the  deceased  was  speedily  forbidden ; (Cone.  Antissidor ., 
a.  d.  578,  c.  12;  Cone.  Carth.  iii.  c.  6;  Cone.  Truttan.  c.  133.) 
A practice  which  had  prevailed  of  giving  a parting  kiss  of  charity, 
(<f>i\r)fia  &yiov,  osculum  sanctum,)  to  the  corpse  before  the 
interment9 10,  was  likewise  abolished. 


9 Nec  mortoos  coronamus.  Ego 
vos  in  hoc  magis  miror,  quemadmodum 
triboatis  exanimi  ant  sentienti  facem 

[fors.  fascem],  aut  non  sentienti  coro- 
nam,  cum  et  beatus  non  egeat,  et  miser 
non  gaudeat  floribus.  At  enim  nos 
exsequias  adomamus  eadem  tranquil- 
litate,  qua  vivimus,  nec  annectimus 
arescentem  coronam,  sed  a Deo  ae ter- 
ms floribus  vividam  sustinemus,  qui  et 
modesti  Dei  nostri  liberalitate,  securi 


spe  [ah  secuti  spem]  futuwe  felicitatis, 
fide  prsesentis  ejus  majestatis  anima- 
mur.  Minuc.  Fel.  Octet*. 

10  The  corpse  was  laid  in  the  grave 
in  the  same  position  as  that  which  is 
usual  at  the  present  day.  Various 
reasons  for  this  practice  are  assigned 
by  Beda  Venerab.,  Isidorus  HispaL, 
and  Durandus,  which  are  thus  repre- 
sented by  Andr.  Quenstedt,  (De  Se- 
jmU.  Vet.  p.  183);  Christiani  soleat 
3 A 2 
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“ But  whether  they  had  a communion  or  not  at  the  funeral, 
they  always  had  prayers ; as  is  evident  from  the  canons  of  the 
third  Council  of  Carthage  and  the  Council  of  Milevi,  which 
give  directions  about  the  use  of  them.  And  in  these  prayers, 
when  there  was  no  communion,  they  particularly  commended  the 
soul  of  the  deceased  to  God,  whence  probably  those  prayers  more 
especially  had  the  distinguishing  names  of  Commendations 
(7 rapa0i(T€i9y  commendationes,  commendatory  prayers).  Besides 
these,  it  was  usual  to  pray  for  them  by  private  or  sudden  ejacu- 
lations, as  we  find  examples  in  St.  Ambrose's  several  orations 
upon  the  emperors  Theodosius,  Yalentinian,  and  Gratian,  and 
his  own  brother  Satyrus,  and  Gregory  Nazianzen’s  funeral  speech 
upon  his  brother  Caesarius,  and  St.  Austin’s  private  prayers  for 
his  mother  Monica ; not  to  mention  the  prayers  made  for  them 
annually  upon  their  anniversary -days  of  commemoration.  One 
of  these  forms  of  prayer  used  at  funerals  is  still  remaining  in 
the  Constitutions , which  fully  shows  that  there  was  no  relation  to 
purgatory  in  these  prayers,  but  quite  the  contrary ; namely,  a 
supposition  that  the  soul  of  the  deceased  was  going  to  a place  of 
rest  and  happiness  in  Abraham’s  bosom.”  (Bingham,  Antiq. 
book  xxiii.  ch.  3.) — For  a more  particular  account  of  this  whole 
matter,  see  book  iv.  chap.  1,  sect.  7. 

The  practice  of  praying  for  the  dead  is  undoubtedly  in 
accordance  with  the  untutored  feelings  of  human  nature;  but  it 
has  received  no  sanction  in  holy  Scripture ; and  the  existence  of 
such  a practice  in  the  early  church  must  be  regarded  as  one  proof 
of  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  doctrines  and  genius  of 
Christianity.  It  is  certain  that  the  teachers  of  the  church, 
during  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  centuries,  either  were  obliged 
to  yield  in  some  respects  to  the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  the 
people,  or  had  themselves  attained  to  but  an  imperfect  acquaint- 
ance with  Christian  truth.  The  following  passages  from 
Chrysostom  and  Jerome,  quoted  by  Bingham,  relating  to  the 
distribution  of  alms  at  the  burial  of  the  dead,  tend  to  lead  us  to 


sepelire.  1.  Supinos,  quia  mors  nostra 
proprie  non  eat  mors,  sed  brevis  qui- 
dam  somnus.  2.  Vultu  ad  ccelum  con- 
verso,  quia  solo  in  ccelo  spes  nostra 


fundata  est.  3.  Versus  or%entemy  argu- 
ment sperandee  et  exoptandm  resur- 
rectionis. 
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the  conclusion,  that  even  those  pious  and  excellent  men  were  not 
without  some  serious  errors  or  defects  in  their  views  of  Christian 
doctrine. — ci  Why  do  you  call  the  poor  after  the  death  of  a 
relation  l11  says  Chrysostom  in  one  of  his  Homilies ; u why  do 
you  desire  the  presbyters  to  pray  for  him ! I know  you  will 
answer,  that  he  may  go  into  rest,  that  he  may  find  a merciful 
judge.11  He  commends  this  practice  a little  after,  and  thus 
addresses  rich  men  who  bury  their  heirs:—' “ If  many  barbarous 
nations  burn  their  goods  together  with  their  dead,  how  much 
more  reasonable  is  it  for  you  to  give  your  child  hxa  goods  when 
he  is  dead ! Not  to  reduce  them  to  ashes,  but  to  make  him  the 
more  glorious:  if  he  be  a sinner,  to  procure  him  pardon ; if 
righteous,  to  add  to  his  reward  and  retribution.11  (Chrysost. 
Horn.  32  in  Matth.)  Jerome  bestows  the  following  commenda- 
tion upon  Pammachius: — “Whilst  other  husbands  throw  thorns, 
violets,  roses,  lilies,  and  purple  flowers  upon  the  graves  of  their 
wives,  our  Pammachius  waters  the  holy  ashes  and  bones  of  his 
wife  with  the  balsam  of  alms.11  (Hieron.  Ep.  26,  ad  Pammach. 
de  Obitu  Uxoris .) 

All  immoderate  grief  or  mourning  for  the  dead  was  regarded 
as  inconsistent  with  Christian  faith  and  hope.  And  hence,  the 
custom  which  prevailed  among  the  Jews  and  Romans  of  hiring 
women  to  make  lamentations  at  funerals  (mulieres  prseficje)  was 
severely  reproved  and  denounced  by  the  teachers  of  the  church. 
(Tertull.  De  Patient . c.  7:  Chrysost.  Horn.  32,  in  Matth.: 
Horn.  61,  in  Johan.:  Horn.  6,  in  I Ep.  ad  Thessal.:  Hieron.  Ep. 
25,  ad  Paul.:  Ep.  34,  ad  Julian11.)  And  these  declarations  of 
the  fathers  were  enforced  by  the  decrees  of  councils.  But  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  a stoical  apathy,  or  want  of  natural 
affection,  was  either  enjoined  or  recommended  ; the  church  con- 
demned only  such  grief  and  lamentations  as  were  immoderate, 

11  Fratres  nostri  non  lugendi  accer- 
sione  Dominica  de  saeculo  liberati, 
cum  sciamus,  non*  eos  omitti,  sed  prao- 
mitti,  recedentes  prcecedere,  ut  profi- 
ciscentes  et  navigantes,  desiderari  eos 
debere,  non  plangi;  nec  accipiendas 
heic  atras  vestes , quando  illi  ibi  indu- 
menta alba  jam  sumserint : occasionem 


non  dandam  esse  gentilibus,  ut  nos 
merito  et  jure  reprehendant,  quod 
quos  vivere  apud  Deum  dicimus  ut 
exstinctos  et  perditos  lugeamus,  et 
fidem,  quam  sermone  et  voce  depro- 
mimus,  cordis  et  pectoris  testimonio 
reprobemur.  Cyphian.  De  Mortal. 
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artificial,  or  otherwise  inconsistent  with  Christian  profession, 
and  the  hopes  of  a blessed  immortality.  (Chrysost.  Horn.  4 in 
Hebr.)  We  find  many  passages  of  ancient  authors  in  which  the 
right  and  power  of  nature  in  this  respect  are  recognised,  and  a 
becoming  sorrow,  occasioned  by  the  death  of  friends,  is  justified 
both  on  principles  pf  reason  and  by  reference  to  soriptural  exam- 
ples1*. 

In  tpken  of  mourning,  foe  J e\ys  used  to  tear  their  clothes,  and 
to  wear  packcloth  and  ashes ; the  Romans  used  to  wear  black 
(toga  pulla).  Wo  find  strong  disapprobation  of  the  custom  of 
wearing  bhtck  ip  the  writings  of  some  of  the  fathers,  (Cyprian. 
Berm,  de  Mortal . ; Chrysost.  Horn.  69,  ad  Pop- ; Hueron.  Ep . 
34,a);  but  others  did  not  so  severely  condemn  the  use  of  a 


11  Non  omuls  infidelitatis  ant  infir- 
mitatis  est  fletus ; alius  est  natures 
dolor,  alia  est  tristitia  in  diffidentia,  et 
plurimum  refert,  desiderare,  quod 
habueris,  et  lugere,  quod  amiseris  • , , 
Fecerunt  et  fletum  magnum  sui,  cum 
Patriarch®  sepelirentur.  Lacrym® 
ergo  pietatis  indices,  non  illices  sunt 
doloris.  Lacrymatus  sum  ergo,  fateor, 
et  ego,sed  lacrymatus  est  et  Dominus  ; 
ille  alienum,  ego  fratrem.  Ambros. 
Orat.  in  obit.  Fratris. — Quorum  nos 
yita  propter  amici  ti®  solatia  delecta- 
bat,  unde  fieri  potest,  ut  eorum  mors 
nullam  nobis  ingerat  mcestitudinem ! 
Quam  qui  prohibet,  probibeat,  si 
potest,  arnica  colloquia,  interdicat  ami- 
calem  aocietatem,  vcl  intercidat  ad- 
fectum  omnium  bumanarum  necessi- 
tudinum,  vincula  mentis  immiti  stupore 
disrumpat,  ant  sio  eis  utendum  ease 
cen^eat,  ut  nulla  ex  eis  anjmum  dul- 
cedo  pcrfundat.  Quod  si  fieri  nullo 
modo  poteet,  etiam  hoc,  quo  pacto 
futurum  est,  ut  ejus  nobis  amara  mors 
non  sit,  cqjus  dulcis  est  vita ! Hinc 
enim  est  luctus  quidem  [al.  qui  dam] 
humano  corde  quasi  vulnus  aut  ulcus, 
cui  sanando  adhibentur  officios®  con- 
solationes,  Non  enim  proptcrea  non 


est,  quod  sanetur  $ quoniam  quanto  est 
animus  melior,  tanto  in  eo  citius  faci- 
busque  sanatur.  Augustin.  De  Civ . 
Dei  lib.  xix.  'c.  8. — Premebam  ocnlos 
ejus  [sc.  matris],  et  confiuebat  in  prm- 
cordia  mea  mosstitudo  ingens,  et  trans- 
fluebat  in  lacrimas,  ibidemque  oculi 
mei  violento  animi  imperio  resorbebant 
fbntem  suum  usque  ad  siccitatem,  et 
in*  tali  luctamine  valde  male  mibi  erat. 
Turn  vero  ubi  effiavit  extremum  spiri- 
tum,  puer  Adeodatus  'exclamavit  in 
plsnetum,  atque  ab  omnibus  nobis 
coercitus  tacuit.  Hoc  modo  etiam 
meum  quiddam  puerile,  quod  labebatur 
in  fletus,  juvenili  voce  cordis  coerce- 
batur  et  tacebat.  Neque  enim  decere 
arbitrabamur,  funus  illud  questibus 
lacrimosis  gemitibusque  celebrare, 
quia  bis  plerumque  solet  deplorari 
qu®dam  miseria  morientium,  aut  quasi 
omnimoda  exstinctio.  At  ilia  nec  mi- 
sere  moriebatur,  nec  omnino  morieba- 
tur.  Auoustik.  Confess,  lib.  ix.  c.  12. 
Conf.  CHRYSOST.  Horn-  29,  De  Dormi - 
ent.i  Horn.  61,  in  Johann. 

13  Augustin  expresses  himself  very 
strongly  on  this  subject : — Postremo 
etiam,  qua  rati  one  vestes  nigras  tingi- 
mus,  nisi  quos  vere  infideles  et  mise- 
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mourning-habit ; and  the  practice  soon  became  prevalent  among 
Christians,  especially  in  the  east. 

No  precise  rules  were  made  respecting  the  duration  of  mourn* 
ing  for  the  dead ; this  matter  being  left  to  custom,  and  to  the 
feelings  of  parties  concerned.  “ The  heathen  had  a custom  of 
repeating  their  mourning  on  the  third,  seventh,  and  ninth  day, 
which  was  particularly  called  the  NoeendiaU : and  some  added 
the  twentieth,  thirtieth,  and  fortieth,  not  without  a superstitious 
opinion  of  those  particular  days,  wherein  they  used  to  sacrifice  to 
their  manes  with  milk,  and  wine,  and  garlands,  and  flowers,  as 
the  Roman  antiquaries  inform  us.  Something  of  this  supersti- 
tion, abating  the  sacrifice,  was  still  remaining  among  the 
ignorant  Christians  in  St.  Austin's  time ; for  he  speaks  of  some 
who  observed  a novendial  in  relation  to  their  dead  (Qucest.  172 
in  Gen.),  which  he  thinks  they  ought  to  be  forbidden,  because  it 
was  only  an  heathen  custom.  He  does  not  seem  to  intimate 
that  they  kept  it  exactly  as  the  heathen  did ; but  rather  that 
they  were  superstitious  in  their  observation  of  nine  days  of 
mourning,  which  was  without  example  in  Scripture.  There  was 
another  way  of  continuing' the  funeral  offices  for  three  days 
together,  which  was  allowed  among  Christians,  because  it  had 
nothing  in  it  but  the  same  worship  of  God  repeated.  Then 
Euodius  writing  to  St.  Austin  (Euodii  Ep . 258  inter  Ep. 
August.),  and  giving  him  an  account  of  the  funeral  of  a very 
pious  young  man,  who  had  been  his  votary,  says  that  he  had 
given  him  honourable  obsequies,  worthy  of  so  great  a soul : for 
he  continued  to  sing  hymqs  to  God  for  three  days  together  at  his 
grave,  and  on  the  third  day  offered  the  sacraments  of  redemption. 
The  author  of  the  Constitutions  (Const.  Apost.  lib.  viii.  o.  42) 
takes  notice  of  this  repetition  of  the  funeral  office  on  the  third 
day,  and  the  ninth  day,  and  the  fortieth  day,  giving  peouliar 
reasons  for  each  of  them : — ‘ Let  the  third  day  be  observed  for  the 
dead  with  psalms,  and  lessons,  and  prayers,  because  Christ  on 
the  third  day  rose  again  from  the  dead ; and  let  the  ninth  day  be 

ros,  non  tantum  fletibus,  Bed  etiam  1 licerent,  non  decent.  Serm • ii.  De  Con* 
veetibus  approbemns ! Aliena  sunt  ista,  I total.  Mori. 
fates,  extranea  sunt ; non  licent,  et  si « 
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observed  in  remembrance  of  the  living  and  the  dead ; and  also 
the  fortieth  da y,  according  to  the  ancient  manner  of  the 
Israelites  mourning  for  Moses  forty  days;  and  finally  let  the 
anniversary-day  be  observed  in  commemoration  of  the  deceased/ 
“On  the  anniversary-days  of  commemorating  the  dead,  they 
were  used  to  make  a common  feast  or  entertainment,  inviting 
both  the  clergy  and  people,  but  especially  the  poor  and  needy, 
the  widows  and  orphans,  that  it  might  not  only  be  a memorial 
of  rest  to  the  dead,  but  au  odour  of  sweet  smell  to  themselves  in 
the  sight  of  God,  as  the  author  under  the  name  of  Origen  words 
it.  St.  Chrysostom  says  (Chrysost.  Horn.  47  in  1 Ep.  ad  Cor.) 
that  they  were  more  tenacious  of  this  custom,  than  they  were  of 
some  others  of  greater  importance. — But  this  often  degenerated 
into  great  abuses.  (Aug.  de  Moribus  Eccles.  c.  34 ; Ep.  64  ad 
Aurelitm .)”  (Bingham,  Antiq.  book  23,  chap.  3.) 


CHAPTER  IV1. 

MORE  PARTICULAR  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  AGAPJE,  OR  FEASTS 
OF  CHARITY. 

§ 1. — Origin  of  the  Name,  and  of  the  Custom. 

The  Greek  word  Agape  ( a<ydm j),  which  signifies  love  or 
charity,  is  used  in  ecclesiastical  antiquities  to  denote  a certain 
feast,  of  which  all  members  of  the  church,  of  whatever  rank  or 
condition,  partook  together;  intended  to  denote  and  cherish 
those  dispositions  of  humility  and  brotherly  affection  which  the 
gospel  prescribes  to  the  disciples  of  Jesus.  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment the  word  occurs  only  once  in  this  sense  of  feast  of  charity, 
ox  love-feast,  namely,  in  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude,  verse  12,  and 
there  it  is  found  in  the  plural  number ; but  the  observance  itself 
is  alluded  to  in  the  sacred  records,  under  other  names,  as  meat , 

1 For  tlie  substance  of  this  chapter  | Handbuch  der  Christlich-Kirchlichen 
I am  especially  indebted  to  Siegel,  | AUcrthumer. 
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tables,  Acta  ii.  46 ; vi.  2.  The  word  was  retained  by  ecclesias- 
tical writers,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  other  significant  appel- 
lations; e . g .,  avfnro<rui,  banquets;  Koival  rgatre^aL,  public 
tables ; koivoX  iaricureis,  public  feasts;  b&rrva  koivo. i,  public 
suppers.  This  use  of  the  term  'Aydirri  is  not  found  in  the 
writings  of  any  profane  authors  before  the  Christian  era;  but  it 
occurs  in  the  works  of  Plutarch  and  Celsus,  who  doubtless 
borrowed  it  from  the  Christians. 

It  is  certain  that  the  feast  of  charity  was  celebrated  in  the 
earliest  period  of  the  Christian  church ; (see  Acts  ii.  46 ; vi.  2 ; 
1 Cor.  xi.  16 — 34.)  Some  writers  suppose  that  this  custom  had 
its  remote  origin  in  the  practice  of  the  heathen ; while  others 
regard  it  as  derived  from  the  Jewish  synagogue.  But  it  is 
perhaps  still  more  probable  that  it  originated  simply  in  the 
circumstances  of  our  Lord’s  last  supper  with  his  disciples ; or 
that,  at  all  events,  it  is  to  be  attributed  entirely  to  the  genius  of 
a religion  which  is  eminently  a bond  of  brotherly  union  and 
concord  among  its  sincere  professors. 

§ 2. — Mode  op  Celebration. 

In  the  earliest  accounts  which  have  come  down  to  us,  we  find 
that  the  bishop  or  presbyter  presided  at  these  feasts  (Justin 
Martyr,  Apolog.  2;  see  also  1 Cor.  xii).  It  does  not  appear 
whether  the  food  was  dressed  in  the  place  appointed  for  the 
celebration  of  the  feast,  or  was  previously  prepared  by  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  church  at  their  own  homes ; but  perhaps 
either  of  these  plans  was  adopted  indifferently,  according  to 
circumstances.  Before  eating,  the  guests  washed  their  hands; 
and  a public  prayer  was  offered  up.  A portion  of  Scripture  was 
then  read,  and  the  president  proposed  some  questions  upon  it, 
which  were  answered  by  the  persons  present.  After  this,  any 
accounts  which  had  been  received  respecting  the  affairs  of  other 
churches  were  recited;  for,  at  that  time,  such  accounts  were 
regularly  transmitted  from  one  community  to  another,  by  means 
of  which  all  Christians  became  acquainted  with  the  history  and 
condition  of  the  whole  body,  and  were  thus  enabled  to  sympathize 
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with,  and  in  many  cases  to  assist,  each  other.  Letters  from 
bishops  and  other  eminent  members  of  the  church,  together  with 
the  Acts  of  the  Martyrs,  were  also  recited  on  this  occasion.  And 
hymns  or  psalms  were  sung  (Cyprian.  Ep . de  Spectac. ; Tebtull. 
de  Coron.  c.  3;  Socrat.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  v.  c.  22).  At  the  close 
of  the  feast,  money  was  collected  for  the  benefit  of  widows  and 
orphans,  the  poor,  prisoners,  and  persons  who  had  suffered  ship- 
wreck. Before  the  meeting  broke  up,  all  the  members  of  the 
church  embraced  each  other,  in  token  of  mutual  brotherly  love ; 
and  the  whole  ceremony  was  concluded  with  a philanthropic 
prayer  (Justin  Mart.  Apol.  ii.;  Orioen.  in  Ep.  ad  Bom. 
xvi.  16). 

As  the  number  of  Christians  increased,  various  deviations 
from  the  original  practice  of  celebration  occurred;  which  called 
fqr  the  censure  of  the  governors  of  the  church  (Clem.  Alex. 
Pcedagog.  ii.  1,  2).  In  consequence  of  these  irregularities,  it  was 
appointed  that  the  president  should  deliver  to  each  guest  his  por- 
tion separately,  and  that  the  larger  portions  should  be  distributed 
among  the  presbyters,  deacons,  and  other  officers  of  the  church. 

While  the  church  was  exposed  to  persecution,  these  feasts 
were  not  only  conducted  with  regularity  and  good  order,  but  were 
made  subservient  to  Christian  edification,  and  to  the  promotion  of 
brotherly  love  and  of  that  kind  of  ooncord  and  union  which 
was  specially  demanded  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times  (Ter- 
tull.  Apol.  c.  39).  None  but  full  members  of  the  church  were 
allowed  to  be  present;  catechumens,  penitents,  Jews,  and 
heathens,  being  carefully  excluded  (Justin  Mart.  Apol.  ii.  c.  97). 
A custom  of  admitting  baptized  children,  which  was  introduced 
at  an  early  period,  was  afterwards  abandoned  as  inconvenient 
(Cyprian,  De  Lapsis). 

§ 3. — Time  and  Place  of  Celebration. 

1.  Time  of  Day. — These  feasts,  as  well  as  all  Christian  assemblies, 
were  held,  at  first,  whenever  and  wherever  opportunity  would  per- 
mit, consistently  with  safety.  The  passages  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment which  refer  to  the  Agapse  afford  no  intimation  of  the  time  of 
day  in  which  they  were  celebrated,  unless  indeed  we  regard  Acts 
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xx.  7,  as  supplying  some  information  on  this  point*  From  Ter- 
tullian  it  would  appear  that  they  were  held  in  the  night ; for  he 
calls  them  Coence  and  Comulw,  in  contradistinction  to  prandia ; 
and  this  writer  gives  us  to  understand  that  lights  were  required 
in  the  place  in  which  the  feast  was  made.  But  it  is  probable 
that  this  nocturnal  celebration  was  more  a matter  of  necessity 
than  of  choice. 

According  to  the  account  of  Pliny  in  his  letter  to  Trajan,  it 
would  seem  that  in  his  time  (in  Bithynia,  at  least)  these  feasts 
were  held  in  the  day-time  (See  Chrysostom  ad  1 Cor.  xi.  Horn. 
54,  and  Horn . 22  on  the  text  Oportet  hcerefes  me). 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  nature  of  the  case 
did  not  permit  the  uniform  observance  of  any  fixed  hour  or  time 
of  day  in  the  celebration  of  this  feast,  during  the  earliest  period  of 
the  church,  while  it  was  exposed  to  persecution. 

2.  Day  of  the  Week . — These  feasts  were  ordinarily  held  on 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  or  Sunday;  but  the  celebration  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  exclusively  confined  to  that  day  (Acts  xx.  7 ; 
Tebtull.  ad  Uxor.  lib.  ii.;  Cyprian,  de  Orat.  Domini ). 

3.  Place  of  Meeting . — At  first,  the  Agapse  were  celebrated  in 
private  houses,  or  in  other  retired  places,  in  which  the  Christians 
met  for  the  purpose  of  religious  worship.  After  the  erection  of 
churches,  these  feasts  were  held  within  their  walls ; until,  abuses 
having  occurred  which  rendered  the  observance  inconsistent  with 
the  sanctity  of  such  places,  this  practice  was  forbidden.  In  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century,  the  Council  of  Laodicea  enacted 
“ that  Agapae  should  not  be  celebrated  in  churches a prohibition 
which  was  repeated  by  the  third  Council  of  Carthage,  in  the  year 
391 ; and  was  afterwards  strictly  enjoined  during  the  sixth  and 
seventh  centuries  (Cone.  Aurelian . iiT  a.d.  535;  Cone.  Trullan . 
a.d.  692).  By  the  efforts  of  Gregory  of  Neocaesarea,  Chrysostom, 
and  others,  a custom  was  generally  established  of  holding  the 
Agapae  only  under  trees,  or  some  other  shelter,  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  the  churches ; apd  from  that  time  the  clergy  and  other * 
principal  members  of  the  church  were  recommended  to  withdraw 
from  them  altogether. 

Respecting  the  connexion  which  subsisted  between  the  feasts 
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of  charity  and  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  see  book  iv.  chap, 
iii.  § 8,  no.  5. 

In  the  early  church,  it  was  usual  to  celebrate  Agapse  on  the 
festivals  of  martyrs  (agapae  natalities)  at  their  tombs;  a practice 
to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  epistle  of  the  church  of  Smyrna 
concerning  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp  (See  also  Theodoret.  Hist . 
EccL  lib.  iii.  c.  15 ; Evang.  Verit.  viii.  p.  633-4,  ed.  Schultz.) 

These  feasts  were  sometimes  celebrated  on  a smaller  scale,  at 
marriages  (agap®  connubiales)  and  funerals  (agapse  funerales). 

§ 4. — Abolition  of  the  Custom. 

The  celebration  of  the  Agapse  was  frequently  made  a subject  of 
calumny  and  misrepresentation  by  the  enemies  of  the  Christian 
faith,  even  during  the  earliest  and  best  ages  of  the  church.  In 
reply  to  these  groundless  attacks,  the  conduct  of  the  Christians  of 
those  times  was  successfully  vindicated  by  Tertullian,  Minucius 
Felix,  Origen,  and  others.  But  real  disorders  having  afterwards 
arisen,  and  having  proceeded  to  considerable  lengths,  it  became 
necessary  to  abolish  the  practice  altogether ; and  this  task  was 
eventually  effected,  but  not  without  the  application  of  various 
means,  and  only  after  a considerable  lapse  of  time. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF  STATIONS,  PROCESSIONS,  AND  PILGRIMAGES. 

The  custom  and  practices  about  to  be  considered  in  this  chapter 
cannot  be  numbered  among  those  which  existed  in  the  church 
during  the  first  three  centuries  of  Christianity.  And  we  may 
account  for  this  fact  partly  from  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
early  church  was  placed,  and  partly  from  the  principles  and 
opinions  of  the  primitive  Christians  concerning  divine  worship. 

During  the  prevalence  of  persecution,  when  Christians  were 
not  suffered  to  possess  and  frequent  any  public  places  of  wor- 
ship, and  when  heathen  magistrates  were  employed  in  even 
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searching  out  their  places  of  private  assembly,  it  was  impossible 
that  religious  processions  or  any  such  solemnities  could  be  per- 
formed, nor  was  it  likely  that  they  would  be  invented  or  desired. 
During  that  period,  indeed,  some  fanatical  professors  of  the 
Christian  religion,  such  as  were  sometimes  found  among  the 
Montanists  and  Novatians,  courted  notoriety  and  persecution  by 
holding  public  assemblies,  and  by  the  open  and  obtrusive  celebra- 
tion of  sacred  rites.  But  this  was  not  the  practice  of  the  church 
in  general.  It  was  adopted  by  most  Christians  as  a rule  that,  as 
long  as  the  church  was  in  an  oppressed  and  suffering  state,  its 
worship  could  be  conducted  only  in  a private  and  unobtrusive 
manner.  And  hence  it  was  sometimes  objected  to  them  by  the 
heathen  that  were  afraid  to  show  themselves,  and  to  conduct  their 
proceedings  openly1. 

It  appears  also  that  the  earliest  professors  of  the  Christian 
faith  were  disposed  conscientiously  to  abstain  from  such  public 
religious  ceremonies  as  those  which  are  now  to  be  described,  and 
were  more  than  content  to  be  even  destitute  of  temples,  altars, 
priests,  and  sacred  pomp  or  show.  They  received  in  its  literal 
and  broadest  meaning  the  precept  of  our  Saviour,  that  his  dis- 
ciples should  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth ; and . they 
thought  that  they  had  discovered,  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish 
polity  and  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  an  intimation  of  the 
Divine  will  that  religious  worship  should  be  no  longer  limited  by 
time  and  place.  The  Jewish  Christians,  indeed,  continued  to 
evince  an  attachment  to  places,  times,  and  seasons;  but  the 
early  Gentile  converts  regarded  temples  and  altars  as  remnants 
or  indications  of  heathen  superstition, — an  opinion  which  is 
strongly  developed,  for  example,  in  the  Apologies  of  Justin 
Martyr,  Athenagoras,  and  Tertullian,  and  even  in  the  writings  of 
Origen  {contra  Celsum , lib.  viii.) 

In  course  of  time,  however,  when  Christianity  was  protected, 
and  even  adopted,  by  the  state,  and  opportunity  was  thus  given 


1 Such  was  the  reproach  to  which 
Minucius  Felix  refers,  Octav.  c.  8, 
Latebrosa  et  lucifugax  natio,  in  publi- 
cum muta,  in  angulis  garrula;  templa 


ut  busta  despiciunt,  Deos  despuunt, 
rident  sacra,  miserentur  miseri,  si  fas 
est,  sacerdotum  honores,  et  purpuras 
despiciunt,  ipei  seminudi. 
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of  establishing  public  forms  and  ceremonies  of  worship  without 
fear  of  danger,  and  when  it  seemed  expedient  to  recommend  it 
to  the  favour  of  half-converted  pagans  by  outward  pomp  and 
circumstance,  it  was  thought  to  be  at  once  safe  and  seasonable  to 
increase  the  number  of  sacred  solemnities,  both  ordinary  and 
extraordinary,  to  restore  many  parts  of  the  Jewish  ritual,  and 
even  to  incorporate  into  the  system  of  Christian  worship  various 
rites  and  ceremonies  from  the  customs  of  the  declining  pagan 
superstition.  And  it  is  to  this  period  of  church  history,  and  to 
these  (mistaken)  principles  of  polity,  that  we  may  chiefly  refer 
the  origin  of  Btations,  processions,  and  pilgrimages. 

These  ceremonies  are  more  or  less  connected  with  each  other, 
and  may  be  considered  as  forming  one  family  or  class ; but  for 
the  sake  of  accuracy  and  distinctness,  the  history  of  each  may 
claim  to  be  treated  separately. 


§ 1. — Of  Stations. 

In  ecclesiastical  language,  the  word  statio  (ardais)  is  employed 
especially  to  denote— 

1.  A certain  fixed  post  or  place,  and  especially,  an  appointed 
place  in  which  prayer  might  be  made,  either  publicly  or  privately 
(locus  sacer ; oratorium,  irpoaevxn  ; conventus  et  coetus  sacer)\ 

2.  A standing  posture  at  prayer;  opposed  to 
procumbere  in  genua,  prostratio,  humiliatio,  &c.  The  early 
ohurch  insisted  strongly  upon  the  propriety  of  offering  public 
prayer  in  a standing  posture  on  every  LordVday,  and  during  the 
whole  interval  between  Easter  and  Whitsuntide ; regarding  that 
posture  as  commemorative  of  our  Lord’s  resurrection,  and 
emblematical  of  the  future  general  resurrection  of  the  dead. 
(Tertull.  Be  Coron.  c.  3 ; Cyprian.  Be  Orat.  (quando  stamus 


9 Statio  veteribus  dictus  coetus,  sive 
conventus  fidelium  in  ecclesia,  maxime 
is  qui  die  Dominico  fiebat,  apud  Ter- 
tullianum  de  Corona  Militis : ita  au- 
tem  vocantur  ejusmodi  conventus,  me- 
taphora  sumta  a militibus,  qui  dum 
presidium  certo  loco  collooant  statio* 


nemfacere  dicuntur.  Du  Cange,  G/ot- 
sar . s.  r.  Statio,  n.  2. — Conf.  Tehtu  ll. 
Apologet.  c.  3.  Nonne  philosophi  de 
auctoribus  suis  nuncupantur  Platonici, 
Epicurei,  Pythagorici ! etiam  a loci*  con- 
venticulorum  et  stationum  suarum , Stoici, 
Academici  ? 
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ad  orationem);  Clem.  Alex.  Strom . lib.  vii.;  Constit.  Apost.  lib. 
ii.  c.  59.)  This  observance  having  begun  to  decline  towards  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  it  was  strongly  enjoined  by  the 
great  council  of  Nicsea  (c.  20).  Similar  regulations  were  made, 
in  support  of  the  ancient  practice,  by  Cone . Trullan . c.  90; 
Cone . Turon . Hi.  c.  87.  Conf.  Basil.  M.  de  Spiritu  Sancto  ad 
Amphil.  c.  27.  Many  traces  of  this  custom  are  found  in  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions , and  in  the  Liturgies  of  Basil  and 
Chrysostom.  The  privilege  of  standing  at  prayer  was  denied  for 
a time  to  penitents  (whose  various  classes,  it  may  be  here 
remarked,  are  often  called  ardtreis,  stationes,  i.  e.  gradus); 
whence  they  were  entitled  ^ovvk\Ivovtss  and  xrrroTthrrovres^ 
prostrati,  substrati.  See  book  iv.  chap.  4,  sect.  1. 

It  was  usual  in  the  early  church  for  all  the  members  of  the 
congregation,  ministers  as  well  as  people,  to  stand  during  the 
reading  of  the  Gospels,  and  during  the  singing  of  Psalms  and 
doxologies.  Hence  the  select  portions  of  the  Gospels  were  entitled 
oraaeiSy  stationes;  while  other  portions  of  Scripture,  during  the 
reading  of  which  the  people  sat,  were  called  KaOitrpara^  sessiones. 
(Suiceri  Thesaur . Eecl. ) 

3.  Statio  is  also  frequently  employed  by  early  writers  as 
nearly  equivalent  to  jejunium.  See  book  v.  chap.  ii. 

All  the  meanings  of  the  word  statio,  as  employed  by  ecclesi- 
astical writers  with  reference  to  the  customs  or  discipline  of  the 
church,  may  be  reduced  to  one  or  other  of  these  three  leading 
significations.  TBe  term,  however,  is  most  frequently  used  by 
the  later  writers  in  connexion  with  processions  and  pilgrimages ; 
and  in  that  case  it  usually  denotes  some  particular  place  or  object, 
such  as  an  altar,  a cross,  an  image,  a tabula  votiva,  either  within 
the  walls  of  a church  or  elsewhere,  at  or  near  which  a worshipper 
performed  his  devotions,  either  standing  or  kneeling,  sometimes 
singing  a psalm,  sometimes  repeating  a prayer,  sometimes  per- 
forming only  an  act  of  mental  worship,  or  engaging  in  religious 
meditation. 

There  are  some  comparatively  modern  words  and  phrases  of 
this  elass  which  may  deserve  a brief  explanation  in  this  place. 
Thus*,  certain  altars  dr  churches  at  Rome  in  which  the  pontiff 
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officiates  on  certain  days  are  designated  by  the  name  of  stations 
(ecclesise  stationales ; tempi*  station um).  The  dergy  who  accom- 
pany or  assist  the  Roman  bishop  on  those  occasions  are  called 
stationary — a term  which  bears  reference  to  the  milites  stationary 
apparitores,  et  officiales  prsesidum,  in  the  time  of  the  Roman 
emperors, — or  mansionarii,  corresponding  to  the  Greek  word 
eTnaradfiol.  We  find  also  sometimes  ecclesia  mansionaria 
instead  of  ecclesia  stationalis  (Du  Cange,  Glossar.  s.  v.  Mansuh 
narius). 

Crux  stationalis  denotes  a cross  or  crucifix,  carried  in  religious 
processions,  and  serving  as  a kind  of  chief  standard,  or  to  denote 
a place  of  rendezvous  or  head-quarters. 

Calix  stationarius  is  the  cup  or  chalice  which  is  taken  from 
one  station  to  another,  where  mass  is  to  be  celebrated,  or  a sortitio 
sacra  to  be  performed. 

Indulgent  ice  stationarice  are  indulgences  published  at  certain 
stations,  and  especially  in  the  ecclesice  stationales. 

§ 2. — Of  Processions. 

In  the  earliest  ecclesiastical  phraseology,  processio  denotes  merely 
the  act  of  frequenting  a religious  assembly , and  taking  part  in 
public  worship . It  is  distinguished  from  private  offices  of  devo- 
tion, and  includes  the  idea  of  social  worship,  but  without  any 
additional  idea  of  public  ceremony,  pomp,  or  the  like.  Procedere 
in  short  is  synonymous  with  sacris  interesse , sacra  frequentare *. 


8 Thus  in  Tebtullian  Ad  Uxor. 
lib.  iL  c.  4,  “Si  procedendum  erit” 
refers  to  the  act  of  joining  a religious 
assembly,  as  distinguished  from  a sta- 
tio  or  jejunium  observed  at  home,  or 
other  private  exercises  of  religion. 
The  following  passages  from  the  same 
author  serve  to  illustrate  the  meaning 
of  the  terms  processio,  procedere,  in 
his  days. — Ubi  metus  in  Deum,  ibi 
gravitas  honesta,  et  diligentia  attonita, 
et  cura  sollicita,  et  Jallectio  explorata, 
et  communicatio  deliberate,  et  pro- 
motio  emerita,  et  subjectio  religiose, 
et  apparitio  devote,  et  processio  ino- 


desta,  et  ecclesia  unite,  et  Dei  omnia. 
De  Prescript.  Hcsret.  rc.  43. — Quce  au- 
tem  vobis  causa  exstructius  prodeundi, 
cum  remotse  sitis  ab  his,  quse  talium 
indigent?  Nam  nec  temple  circum- 
itis,  nec  spectacula  postulatis,  nec 
festos  dies  gentilium  nostis.  Propter 
i8tos  etiam  conventus,  et  mutuum 
videre  ac  videri,  omnes  pompce  in 
publicum  proferuntur,  ant  ut  luxuria 
negotietur,  aut  gloria  insolescat.  Vobis 
autem  nulla  procedendi  causa  non  tctrica. 
Aut  imbecillus  aliquis  ex  fratribus 
visitatur,  aut  sacrificium  offertur,  aut 
Dei  sermp  administrator.  Quidvis 
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In  many  canons,  and  other  eoclenastic&l  writings,  we  find  the 
word  proooaaio,  without  any  explanation  or  addition,  used  in  the 
sense  of  a religious  assembly  (conventus  et  coetus  populi  in  eccle- 
sia).  The  Greek  word  avraip,?  (as  well  as  owary&yrh  crvWoyo?, 
oonf.  Suigeri  Thesaur.)  is  translated  sometimes  by  oolleeta, 
sometimes  by  conventus,  and  sometimes  by  processio.  When 
Christian  worship  began  to  be  conducted  openly,  and  churches 
were  publicly  frequented,  the  meaning  of  the  word  processio 
was  exactly  equivalent  to  our  term  church-going . 

The  term  was  afterwards  applied  to  processions  usual  at 
funerals,  marriages,  and  public  baptisms ; — and  to  the  series  or 
line  of  communicants  at  the  Lord's  supper. 

Penitential  processions,  and  processions  of  persons  employed 
in  offering  deprecatory  prayers  (Litaniae,  Rogationes),  afterwards 
became  common.  See  book  v.  chap.  2,  § 2.  And  processions 
during  the  high  festivals  of  the  church,  and  on  other  occasions, 
were,  in  course  of  time,  introduced  and  greatly  multiplied. 
Laws  were  made  (e.g.,  an  edict  of  Justinian,  a.d.  541),  by  which 
such  processions  were  protected  from  interruption,'  all  persons 
who  should  offer  any  annoyance  being  subjected  to  severe  punish- 
ment. 

Many  and  various  ceremonies  were  observed  in  these  proces- 
sions, according  to  the  objects  for  which  they  were  instituted,  the 
spirit  of  the  times  in  which  they  were  celebrated,  and  the  coun- 
tries wherein  they  took  place.  Crucifixes,  images,  and  other 
emblems,  were  carried,  peculiar  dresses  were  worn,  and  various 
ceremonies  observed,  according  to  the  different  circumstances  of 
time  and  place.  The  clergy  usually  attended  processions  in  their 
official  capacity,  sometimes  taking  their  place  at  the  head  of  the 
line,  sometimes  in  the  middle,  and  sometimes  in  the  rear.  In 
processions  celebrated  on  occasions  of  joy  or  thanksgiving,  the 


horam  gravitatis  et  sanctitatis  nego- 
timn  ee t,  cui  opus  non  sit  habitu  ex- 
traordinario,  et  composite,  et  solute. 
Ac  si  necessitas  amicitiarum  officio- 
rumque  gentilium  yos  vocat,  cur  non 
vettris  armis  induta  procedalis , tanto 
magis  quanto  ad  extraneas  fidei?  ut 


sit  inter  Dei  ancillas  et  Diaboli  dis- 
crimen : ut  exemplo  sitis  illis,  ut  tedi- 
ficentur  in  vobis:  ut  (quomodo  ait 
Apostolus)  magnificetur  Deus  in  cor- 
pore  vestro.  De  Cultu  Fominar . lib.  ii. 
c.  11. 
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clergy  attended  in  their  most  splendid  vestments,  the  laity  were 
dressed  in  their  best  attire,  adorned  with  garlands  and  other 
ornaments,  and  the  sound  of  bells  and  music  was  heard  through- 
out the  whole  line ; but  on  occasions  of  mourning  or  penitence* 
all  this  was  reversed,  and  the  procession  was  distinguished  by 
plain  vestments,  bare  feet,  dejected  countenances,  a deep  silence, 
or  sounds  of  lamentation  and  mournful  prayer,  and  sometimes 
the  exercise  of  penitential  flagellation.  It  was  usual  for  the 
members  of  the  procession  to  walk  two  by  two  at  regular  disr 
tances4.  The  sexes  walked  apart;  and  the  line  of  procession 
was  arranged  with  reference  also  to  the  various  ranks  and  classes 
of  the  persons  who  composed  it.  Lighted  wax  tapers  were  often 
carried  in  procession,  especially  on  the  festival  of  the  Purification 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  was  hence  called  festum  or  miss* 
candelarum.  Prayers  or  litanies,  and  psalms  or  hymns,  many  of 
which  were  composed  expressly  for  the  occasion,  were  repeated, 
in  Latin,  as  the  procession  moved  on.  The  seven  penitential 
psalms,  (reckoned  as  Ps.  vi.,  xxxi.,  xxxvi.,  l.,  ci.,  cii., 
according  to  our  order,  Ps.  vii.,  xxxii.,  xxxvii.,  Li.,  cii.,  ciii.,)  and 
the  psalmi  graduates,  Ps.  cxix.  (cxx.)  to  cxxxiii.  (cxxxiv.),  were 
frequently  employed  on  these  occasions ; as  well  as  the  appointed 
litanies,  and  many  well-known  Latin  hymns,  e.g..  Salve  Regina, 
— Vexilla  Regis  prodeunt, — Pange,  lingua,  gloriosi, — Lauda, 
Sion,  Salvatorem,  &c. 

We  cannot  descend  to  further  particulars  on  this  subject; 
indeed,  I feel  that  I have  already  wandered,  perhaps  too  far,  out 
of  the  department  of  Christian  antiquities,  into  the  region  of 
ecclesiastical  superstition  and  folly. 

§ 3. — Of  Pilgrimages. 

The  earliest  recorded  examples  of  Christian  pilgrimages,  real  or 
supposed,  belong  to  the  third  and  fourth  centuries.  These  histo- 
ries relate  to— the  journey  undertaken  by  Alexander  from  Cappar 
docia  to  Palestine,  the  real  nature  and  object  of  which  has 

4 In  Processionibus  bini  et  bini,  i quibus  omnino  caveant  ne  confabu- 
servnto  ordinc  et  justa  distantia,  ince-  I lentur.  Ordo  Eccles . Paris  in  Mar- 
dant,  vultibus  in  terram  demissis,  in  I tene  De  Antiq . Eod , Hit,  t.  iii. 
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occasioned  much  debate  (Euseb.  Hist . Eccl.  lib.  vi.  e.  11),— that 
of  Origen  from  Jerusalem  to  Rome  (Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl . lib.  vi. 
c.  14,  19,  28,  26,  27), — neither  of  which  perhaps  can  be  properly 
designated  as  a pilgrimage, — and  that  which  was  undertaken  by 
Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine  the  Great,  to  Jerusalem, 
(Euseb.  He  Vita  Const.  M.  lib.  iii.  c.  40,  seq.;  Rufin.  Hist.  Eccl. 
lib.  i.  c.  7.)  The  journey  of  Helena  does  indeed  appear  to 
deserve  the  name  of  a pilgrimage,  in  the  proper  acceptation  of 
the  term ; and  it  is  probable  that  to  this  famous  example,  and  to 
the  facilities  which  occurred  during  a period  of  universal  tolera- 
tion and  of  external  prosperity  to  the  church,  the  custom  of 
making  religious  pilgrimages  owes  its  origin.  Certain  it  is  that 
this  custom  prevailed  extensively  during  the  fourth  century, — 
that  period  in  which  many  of  the  foundations  of  ecclesiastical 
corruption  were  deeply  laid,  or  strengthened  and  widely  extended. 
Several  of  the  great  writers  of  that  age  inveighed  strongly  against 
the  abuses  to  which  pilgrimages  had  already  given  rise,  but  they 
did  not  sufficiently  denounce  or  disown  the  principle  on  which 
they  were  undertaken,  or  the  act  itself  considered  as  religious ; 
while  the  encouragement  which  they  themselves  gave  to  the 
veneration  of  saints  and  relics  could  not  but  contribute  to  increase 
the  passion  for  pilgrimages  to  spots  rendered  famous  by  the  sup- 
posed possession  of  those  treasures.  See  Gregory  Nyssen, 
lie  pi  r&v  amovTcov  els  r Iepo<ro\vpa , — a treatise  generally 
regarded  as  genuine,  although  some  have  entertained  doubts  con- 
cerning it Chrysost.  Horn.  1,  in  Ep.  ad  Philem .;  Horn.  8, 
4,  ad  Pop.  Antioch.;  Horn.  8 in  Ep.  ad  Ephes.; — Hieron. 
Epist.  86  ad  Eustochium  Virginem ; Epitapkium  Paulce  matris; 
Epist.  49  ( al . 3)  ad  Paulin . ; — Augustin.  Serm.  1 de  Verb . 
Apost.;  Serm.  de  Sanctis;  Epist.  137,  52;  De  Civit.  Dei , 
Hb.  xxii.  c.  8. 

The  places  of  principal  resort  for  pilgrims  in  successive  ages 
of  the  church  were  the  following: — Palestine,  and  especially 
Jerusalem,  with  the  holy  sepulchre; — Rome; — Loretto; — and 
Compostella; — the  credit  of  the  two  latter  places  of  resort,  as 
indeed  of  many  others,  having  been  founded  upon  fabulous 
legends.  A particular  account  of  the  journeys  undertaken  to 
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these  places,  of  the  efficacy  ascribed  to  such  expeditions,  and  of 
the  repute  in  which  each  particular  place  of  resort,  or  the  whole 
system  of  pilgrimages,  was  held  from  time  to  time,  and  in 
different  countries,  or  by  various  individuals,  belongs  to  the 
department  of  ecclesiastical  history,  rather  than  to  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  present  manual  \ 


CHAPTER  VI. 


OF  MONACIIISM  AND  MONASTERIES. 


§ 1. — Of  Monachism. 

I.  Origin  of  Monachism . — The  institutions  of  monachism  by  no 
means  accord  with  the  real  genius  of  Christianity.  Nor  are  they 
to  be  regarded  as  being,  in  any  respect,  the  work  of  its  divine 
Founder  or  his  apostles ; who  solemnly  enjoined  upon  all  men 
the  duties  of  an  active  life,  and  the  practice  of  social  and  bene- 
volent intercourse  with  their  fellow-creatures. 

Ascetics,  hermits,  and  monks,  existed  in  Egypt,  Assyria, 
Persia,  India,  and  other  countries,  long  before  the  Christian  era. 
The  Essseans,  or  Essenes,  who  probably  first  retired  into  solitude 
during  the  persecutions  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  may  almost  be 
called  Jewish  monks.  The  institutions  of  the  Therapeutae,  a reli- 
gious society  mentioned  by  Philo  and  Josephus,  appear  to  have  had 
considerable  influence  in  the  subsequent  formation  of  monastic 
establishments.  Many  of  the  Pythagorean  institutes  also  bore  a 
great  resemblance  to  the  monastic  rules  and  observances  of  later 
date.  Some  have  referred  to  the  Nazarites  and  the  Rechabites 
of  the  Old  Testament,  as  patterns  of  monachism;  and  others 
have  spoken  of  the  prophet  Elias,  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  and 


* Some  interesting  notices  with  re- 
ference to  pilgrimages  in  the  earlier 
and  middle  ages  of  the  church  may 


be  found  in  Schboeci’s  Kirchenge - 
schichtc , part  v.  138 ; viiL  3C8 ; .xix. 
134  ; xxiii.  201 ; xxv.  3G. 
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John  the  Baptist,  as  its  forerunners  or  founders.  The  latter 
representation  is  as  old,  at  least,  as  Jerome1. 

As  early  as  the  second  century,  the  foundations  of  monachism 
were  laid,  in  a vain  admiration  of  the  supposed  virtues  of  fasting, 
solitude,  and  celibacy.  Bodily  mortification,  and  a contemplative 
life,  were  regarded  by  many  Christians  as  indications  and  means 
of  extraordinary  piety,  not  long  after  the  age  of  the  apostles. 
In  the  time  of  Cyprian  and  Tertullian,  the  “ sacred  virgins  of  the 
church,”  or  “ canonical  virgins,”  were  recognised  as  a distinct 
class,  and  celibacy  was  extolled  as  a piece  of  supereminent  1 
sanctity  (Cyprian.  Ep.  62,  al.  4.  ad  Pompon.)  And  such  super- 
stition, with  its  pernicious  adjuncts  and  consequences,  made  rapid 
progress  in  the  church. 

But  the  origin  of  the  monastic  life,  properly  so  called,  is  to  be 
referred  to  the  third  century ; and  the  country  in  which  it  took 
its  rise  was  Egypt.  It  may  be  traced  partly  to  the  existence  of 
persecution,  and  partly  to  the  influence  of  the  Platonic  and  Pytha- 
gorean philosophy.  Gnosticism,  also,  may  have  contributed,  indi- 
rectly, to  its  growth.  Its  founders  and  earliest  promoters  were 
Paul  of  Thebes,  Antony,  Pachomius,  Hilarion,  Eustathius, 
Athanasius,  and  Martin  of  Tours ; and  to  these  may  be  added, 
as  among  the  patrons  and  supporters  of  the  system,  Basil  the 
Great,  Ephraim  the  Syrian,  the  two  Gregories,  Epiphanius, 
Chrysostom,  Ambrose,  Augustin,  Jerome,  Cassian,  and  many 
other  leading  men. 


1 Inter  multos  s»pe  dubitatum  est, 
a quo  potissimum  monachorum  eremus 
(tfprjfios)  habitari  coepta  est.  Quidam 
enim  aitius  repetentes,  a beato  Elia  et 
Joanne  sumsere  principium.  Quorum 
et  Elias  plus  nobis  fuisse  videtur,  quam 
monachus;  et  Joannes  ante  prophetare 
coBptsse,  quam  natus  est.  Alii  autem, 
in  qua  opinione  vulgus  omne  consentit, 
nsserunt  Antonium  hujus  propositi 
caput  fuisse.  Quod  ex  parte  verum 
est.  Non  enim  tarn  ipse  ante  omnes 
fuit,  quam  ab  eo  omnium  incitata  sunt 
studia : Amathus  vero  et  Mucarius 
discipuli  Antonii,  quorum  superior 


magistri  corpus  sepelivit,  etiam  nunc 
affirmant,  Paulum  quendam  Thebseum 
principem  istius  rei  fuisse ; quod  non 
tarn  nomine,  quam  opinion^  nos  quo- 
que  comprobamus.  Hieron.  Pit.  S. 
Pauli. — Episcopi  et  Presbyteri  habeant 
in  exemplum  apostolos  et  apostolicos 
viros : nos  autem  habeamns  propositi 
nostri  principes  Paulos  et  Antonios, 
Julianoe,  Hilarionom,  Macarios;  et  ut 
ad  Scripturarum  auctoritatem  redeem, 
noster  princeps  Elias,  noster  Elisaens, 
nostri  duces  filii  Prophetarum.  Id. 
Ep.  ad  Paulin,  de  Instil.  Monach. 
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During  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  monachism  became 
prevalent  in  the  West  as  well  as  in  the  East;  and  a passion 
for  the  ascetic  life  pervaded  all  ranks  and  classes  of  society. 
But,  at  that  period,  monks  were  not  included  in  the  clerical 
order;  and  although  many  eminent  ecclesiastics  obtained  great 
reputation  by  their  adoption  of  a monastic  life,  yet  it  was 
not  the  custom  to  place  monks,  as  such,  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  clergy.  At  an  early  period,  indeed,  they  ceased  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  seeculares,  from  whom  they  were  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  religiosi,  or  regulares  (canonioi);  but 
this  appellation  itself  served  to  distinguish  them  from  the  clergy 
as  well  as  from  the  laity,  nor  were  they  regarded  as  part  of  the 
clerical  body  until  the  tenth  century.  Even  after  that  date  a 
distinction  was  carefully  made  between  clertci  scoculares,  i.e., 
parish-priests  and  all  who  were  charged  with  the  cure  of  souls, 
and  clertci  regular e *,  i.e.,  those  belonging  to  monastic  orders; 
and  the  former  vehemently  protested  against  the  right  of  the 
latter  to  interfere  with  their  own  peculiar  duties.  In  fact,  no 
complete  amalgamation  of  the  two  bodies  ever  took  plaoe ; and 
all  monasteries  continued  to  include  a certain  number  of  lay 
brethren,  or  conversi  (frfires  convers,  monachi  laici;  see  Du 
Canoe,  Glossar.  t.  v.  Converses),  who,  without  discharging  strictly 
spiritual  functions,  formed,  as  in  the  ancient  church,  a middle 
order  between  the  clergy  and  laity. 

II.  Names  and  different  classes  of  Monks. — At  different 
periods  in  the  history  of  the  church,  monks  were  distinguished 
by  various  names,  and  distributed  into  several  orders.  Of  these, 
the  following  were  the  chief : — 

1.  'AatcrjTTjs , Ascetic.  This  name,  borrowed  from  Greek 
profane  writers,  was  originally  applied  to  athletes,  or  prise- 
fighters  in  the  public  games.  In  early  ecclesiastical  writers  it  is 
usually  equivalent  to  iyfcpart] ?,  continent;  and  Tertullian  renders 
both  words  alike  by  continens  (in  a technical  sense).  Sometimes 
they  use  acr/cr)Trj$  in  the  sense  of  ayafios , coelebs,  unmarried . 
Concerning  the  early  ascetics,  properly  so  called,  and  the  differ- 
ence between  them  and  the  monks  of  later  times,  see  book  ii. 
chap.  8,  and  Appendix  G. 
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2.  Movayol , or  (more  rarely)  /Ltovafov tcf,  i.  e.,  solitaries,  is  a 
term  which  denotes  generally  all  who  addict  themselves  to  a 
retired  or  solitary  life ; and  it  was  usually  applied,  not  merely  to 
suoh  as  retired  to  absolute  solitude  in  caves  and  deserts,  but  also 
to  such  as  lived  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  in  separate 
societies*.  Since  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  this  name  has 
been  almost  universally  employed  as  the  common  designation  of 
religious  solitaries,  or  members  of  religious  societies,  and  has  passed 
into  various  languages  of  Europe  (Angl.  monk).  The  Syrians 
translate  it  hyjechidoje  (solitarii). 

8.  The  term  avaxaprnra),  anackorete  or  anaohorite,  Angl. 
anchorite , is  used  in  the  rule  of  Benedict  as  synonymous  with 
iprjfjLlra^  eremite,  hermits \ Other  writers  observe  a distinction 
in  conformity  with  the  etymology  of  the  two  words : restricting 
the  application  of  the  term  Anachorete  to  those  persons  who  led 
a solitary  life,  without  retirement  to  a desert,  and  of  Eremite  to 
those  who  actually  retired  to  some  remote  or  inhospitable  region. 
The  Syrians  contracted  the  word  anachoreta  into  nuck&rite;  they 
translated  eremite  into  madbercje. 

4.  The  term  coenobite,  cenobites,  is  evidently  derived  from 
the  Greek  kowo9  filos  (vita  communis),  and  refers  at  once  to  the 
monastic  custom  of  living  together  in  one  place,  hence  called 
tcoiv6/3iov9  ooenobium,  and  to  that  of  possessing  a community  of 
property,  and  observing  common  rules  of  life.  The  term  ovvo- 
hlrcu,  synodite,  Cod.  Theodos.  lib.  xi.  tit.  30,  1.  37,  has  the  same 
signification,  being  derived  from  < rvyoSos;  so  that  it  may  be 
literally  rendered  conventuales \ The  Syrians  express  the  same 
by  the  words  dairoje  and  oumroje. 

5.  In  the  rule  of  Benedict  we  find  mention  of  gyrotagi, 
certain  wandering  monks,  who  are  there  charged  with  having 
occasioned  great  disorders5. 


* An  old  Glossary  interprets  M waybs 
by  6 » (Av  6eq>. — Interpretare  vo- 

oabulum  Monachi,  hoc  est,  nomen 
tuum : quid  facit  in  turbo,  qui  solus 
est  t II it ron.  Ep.  1. — Ipei  se  Mona* 
chos  Graio  cognomine  dicunt,  Quod 
soli  nullo  vivere  teste  volant.  Rutil. 


* Secundum  genus  monachorum  est 
anachoretarom,  id  est,  eremitarum. 
RegtUa  S.  BenedicH,  c.  1. 

4 02  «V  c rvrodiois  (Ams.  Socrat. 
Hut.  Eoci . lib.  iv.  c.  23. 

4 Quartum  genus  est  monachorum, 
quod  nominatur  Gyrovagum,  qui  tota 
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6.  StvXItcu,  stylitae,  pillarists , — a kind  of  monks  so  called 
from  their  practice  of  living  on  a pillar.  Symeon  Stylites,  and  a 
few  others,  made  themselves  remarkable  by  this  mode  of  severe 
life ; but  it  was  not  generally  adopted.  (Evagr.  Hist.  Eccl . lib.  i. 
c.  13 ; lib.  vi.  c.  23 ; Theodor.  Lect.  lib.  ii.) 

7.  We  find,  also,  a large  number  of  other  classes  of  monks 
and  ascetics,  which  are  worthy  of  remark  only  as  furnishing  a 
proof  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  a monastic  life  was  held  by  the 
early  church.  Such  are, — 

i.  Xn Tovhaiov  (studiosi),  a set  of  ascetics  who  practised  un- 
common austerities.  (Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl . lib.  vi.  c.  11 ; Epiphan. 
Expos . Fid . c.  22.) 

ii.  * EkXcktoI , or  itcXercTcov  itcXe/cTOTepoi,  the  elect , or  elect  of 
the  elect.  (Clem.  Alex.  Quis  Dives  Salv.  n.  36.) 

iii.  'ArcoipriToi,  insomnes,  the  sleepless , or  the  watchers;  a term 
applied  especially  to  the  members  of  a monastery  (arovSioy)  near 
Constantinople.  (Niceph.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  15,  c.  23;  Baron. 
A nnal.  a.  459.) 

iv.  Boa /col , i.e.,  the  grazers;  so  called  because  they  professed 
to  subsist  upon  roots  and  herbs,  like  cattle.  (Sozomen.  Hist. 
Ecd.  lib.  vi.  c.  33;  Evagr.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  i.  c.  21.) 

v.  'Hav'yavTaX,  quiescentes,  or  quietistse,  quietists;  monks 
who  lived  by  themselves,  in  perpetual  silence  (Justin.  Novell . v. 
c.  3 ; Suicer.  Thesaur . Eccl . s.  v.  fiaxy^aarr;^). 

vi.  * Airoral; dpevoL,  renunciantes,  renouncers ; so  called  from 


vita  8iia  per  diversas  provincias  terms 
ant  quaternis  diebus  per  diversorum 
cellas  hospitantur : semper  vagi  et 
nunquam  stabiles  ; propriis  voluptati- 
bus  et  gala)  illccebris  scrvientes,  et 
per  omnia  deteriores  Sarabaitis : de 
quorum  omnium  miserrima  conversa- 
tion melius  est  silere,  quam  loqui. 
Regul.  S.  Benedict,  c.  1. — The  Sarabaitm 
here  spoken  of  were  a kind  of  disor- 
derly monks,  who  lived  together  in 
very  small  societies.  Jerome  describes 
them  in  the  following  terms : — Hi  bini 
vel  trini  nec  multo  plures  simul  habi- 
tant, suo  arbitratu  ac  ditioue  viventes. 


. . . Habitant  autem  quamplurimi  in 
urbibus  et  castellis : et  quasi  ars  sit 
sancta,  non  vita,  quicquid  vcndiderint 
majoris  est  pretii.  Inter  hos  ssepe  6unt 
jurgia,  quia  suo  viventes'  cibo,  non 
patiuntur  se  alicui  esse  subjectos. 
Ilevera  solent  certare  jejuniis,  et  rem 
secreti  victorico  faciunt.  Apud  hos 
affectata  sunt  omnia,  laxm  manica?, 
caligse  follicantes,  vestis  crassior,  cre- 
bra  suspiria,  visitatio  virginum,  detrac- 
tio  dericorum.  . Et  si  quando  dies 
festus  venerit,  saturantur  ad  vomitum. 
Hieron.  Ep.  22  ad  Eustoch. 
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their  formal  renunciation  of  the  world,  and  all  secular  enjoyments 
(Pallad.  Hist . Law . c.  15). 

vii.  Culdei , colid-ei,  Jceldei , keledei;  certain  ancient  monks  in 
Scotland  and  the  Hebrides,  supposed  to  have  been  so  called  as 
cultores  Dei,  worshippers  of  God,  because  they  were  wholly  occu- 
pied in  preaching  the  gospel.  Some  suppose  that  they  were 
priests;  others  regard  them  as  canons  regular.  Others,  again, 
believe  that  they  constituted  a secret  society,  and  were  the  fore* 
runners  of  the  modern  Freemasons. 

viii.  Apostolici,  apostolical s.  Monks  in  England  and  Ireland, 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Benedictines,  with  Augustin,  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  sixth  century. 

It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  the  canonici  regulares,  canons 
regular , are  the  clergy  who  lived  in  monasteries,  or  elsewhere, 
under  a certain  rule,  as  distinguished  from  canonici  scoculares , i.  e., 
the  clergy  charged  with  the  cure  of  souls,  or  parish-priests.  The 
monachi  sceculares  were  members  of  religious  fraternities,  who 
lived  under  a certain  rule  and  presidency,  but  without  submitting 
to  the  confinement  of  a cloister.  They  were  the  forerunners  of 
the  religious  fraternities  which  arose  during  the  ninth  century  in 
France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  and  were  greatly  multiplied  and 
extended  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  The 
members  of  these  fraternities  formed  a class  between  the  laity, 
monks,  and  clergy. 

As  early  as  the  fourth  century,  we  find  traces  of  monastic 
establishments  for  females.  The  word  povayi)  (monacba,)  is 
rarely  used;  we  more  frequently  find  fiovrj  (mona,  sola,  vidua); 
whence  the  common  appellation,  monialis.  The  word  nonna, 
which  occurs  first  in  Hieron.  Ep . 22  ad  Eustochium , is  regarded 
by  some  as  equivalent  to  matrona,  and  sancta  vidua,  but  is  sup- 
posed by  others  to  be  no  other  than  the  ^Egypto-Greek  vovls,  i.e., 
virgo  (Pallad.  Hist.  Law . c.  46  ( al . 86);  Hospinian.  deMonach. 
lib.  i.  c.  1).  They  were  entitled,  also,  sanctimoniales,  virgines 
Dei  vel  Christi,  ancillae  Dei,  sorores  ecclesice;  with  obvious 
allusion  to  their  profession  and  state  of  life. 
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§ 2. — Of  Monasteries. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  disorders  which  had  arisen  among  various 
monastic  societies  and  orders,  especially  among  the  smaller  bodies,  it 
was  soon  found  expedient  to  collect  the  monks  into  large  societies, 
living  under  common  government,  and  within  the  walls  of  sepa- 
rate buildings,  appropriated  to  the  purpose.  In  the  year  340, 
Pachomius  built  a large  ocenobium,  or  monastery,  on  an  island  of 
the  Nile ; and  the  example  was  soon  extensively  followed.  In 
these  establishments,  which  in  some  plaoes  (especially  in  the  east) 
were  very  large,  the  members  lived  in  strict  subordination  to 
their  superiors.  “ Monasteries  were  commonly  divided  into 
several  parts,  and  proper  officers  appointed  over  them.  Every  ten 
monks  were  subject  to  one,  who  was  called  the  decanus , or  dean, 
from  his  presiding  over  ten;  and  every  hundred  had  another 
officer  called  centenarius , from  presiding  over  a hundred.  Above 
these  were  the  patres,  or  fathers  of  the  monasteries,  as  St.  Jerome 
and  St.  Austin  commonly  term  them ; which  in  other  writers 
are  called  abbates,  abbots  from  the  Greek  word  dj 3£dr,  a father; 
and  hegumeni,  presidents,  and  archimandrites,  from  mandra,  a 
sheepfold,  they  being,  as  it  were,  the  keepers  or  rulers  of  these 
sacred  folds  in  the  ohureh.  The  business  of  the  deans  was  to 
exact  every  man's  daily  task,  and  bring  it  to  the  otconomus,  or 
steward  of  the  house,  who  himself  gave  a monthly  account  to  the 
father  of  them  all  (Hijcron.  Ep . 22  ad  Eustock .;  Augustin,  de 
Morib.  Eccl.  Cathol.  c.  31)*." 

But  the  rules  and  regulations  of  these  houses  varied  according 
to  the  difference  of  founders,  and  other  circumstances.  Monaste- 
ries, also,  received  various  distinctive  appellations,  derived  from 
the  names  of  the  founders  of  the  order;  from  that  of  the  patron 
or  guardian  saint,  to  whom  they  were  dedicated;  from  the 
site  which  they  occupied;  from  the  peculiar  design  of  the  founda- 
tion, or  occupation  of  the  monks ; from  the  particular  colour  of 
the  habit  worn  within  the  walls ; and  from  other  circumstances. 

The  following  classification  represents  the  four  leading  monastic 

0 Bin giiam,  Antiq.  book  vii.  chap.  3,  § 11. 
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orders,  to  one  or  other  of  which  a monastery  was  usually 
referred: — 

1.  The  order  of  including  all  Greek  monks,  and  the 

Carmelites. 

2.  The  order  of  Augustin — in  its  three  classes  of  canons 
regular,  monks,  and  hermits ; together  with  the  congregations  of 
nuns. 

3.  The  order  of  Benedict— with  its  various  branches,  male  and 
female. 

4.  The  order  of  Francis — with  its  numerous  ramifications. 

The  common  appellations  of  monasteries  may  be  reduced  to 

the  following: — 

1.  MovaarjpioVy  monasterium,  monastery:  so  called  as  being 
the  residence  of  povd^opre^  fAova%ol , fiovaxal , fiivai,  or  reli- 
gious solitaries. 

2.  Claustrum,  or  olaustra,  ®,  f.,  cloister , literally,  a place  of 
confinement.  This  was  the  prevailing  name  in  the  west;  and 
the  choice  of  this  term  indicates  the  strict  seclusion  which  pre- 
vailed in  these  parts,  more  than  in  the  east. 

8.  Coenobium ; i.fc.  a common  dwelling-place 7. 

4.  Laura , \avpa , or  \dfipa,  is  the  old  name  for  the  residence 
of  anchorites.  It  appears  to  denote  a narrow,  confined,  and 
inconvenient  abode.  According  to  Epiphanius  (Hceres.  69), 
this  was  the  name  of  a narrow  dirty  street  in  Alexandria;  whence 
it  was  applied  to  the  wretched  habitations  of  anchorites  in  the 
Thebaid,  Palestine,  and  Syria.  By  Latin  writers,  laura  is 
usually  employed  in  contradistinction  from  coenobia. 

5.  Xepveiov  is  the  name  applied  by  Philo  to  the  abodes,  or 
places  of  resort,  of  the  Therapeutae ; and  hence  it  was  sometimes 
given  to  monasteries.  The  Latins  retained  the  word  semnium 
(simnium,  or  scimnium). 


7 lioeat  a nonnullis  soleat  Indiffe- 
renter  monasteria  pro  csenobiis  appel- 
lari,  tamen  hoc  interest,  quod  monas- 
terium est  diversorii,  nihil  amplius, 
quam  locum,  id  est,  habitaculum  signi- 
ficans  monachorum  ; coenobium  vero 
etiam  professionis  ipsius  qualitatem 


disciplinamque  designat : et  monaste- 
rium potest  etiam  unius  monachi  habi- 
taculum nominari,  coenobium  autem 
appellari  non  potest,  nisi  ubi  plurimo- 
rum  cohabitantium  degit  unita  com- 
munio.  Cassiax.  Collate  xviiL  c.  18. 
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6.  * AaKijrrjpiov,  i.  e.,  ha/crjr&v  tcarayayi ),  a place  of  religious 
exercise  and  contemplation.  The  Latins  retained  the  word 
asceterium , which,  however,  was  greatly  corrupted  in  course  of 
time.  According  to  Du  Cange,  we  find  corruptions  of  only  one 
and  the  same  word  in  the  various  forms  archisterium,  archite- 
rium,  arcisterium,  architrium,  assisterium,  acistarium,  acisterium, 
and  ascysterium. 

7.  $povri<TTr}piov  is  the  same  as  aatcrjTrjpiov,  but  with  espe- 
cial reference  to  meditation,  and  spiritual  exercises.  Monasteries 
retained  this  name  chiefly  on  account  of  their  schools,  and  various 
establishments  for  education. 

8.  'Havxa&'rvpi'OVi  place  of  silence  and  repose.  This  term 
was  peculiarly  applicable  to  those  monasteries,  the  members  of 
which  were  bound,  to  a certain  extent,  to  observe  silence. 

9.  Conventus,  a convent , and  cognate  terms,  were  applied  to 
monasteries,  with  reference  to  the  social  connexion,  and  common 
life,  of  their  inmates. 

10.  * Hyovpeveiov  denoted  properly  the  residence  of  the 
rjyovpevos,  or  fjyovp,ivrj , the  president  (abbot  or  prior,  abbess  or 
prioress)  ; but  hence  it  was  sometimes  used  to  denote  the  whole 
establishment. 

11.  Mavhpa , mandra,  is  a term  frequently  employed  in  this 
signification,  by  both  Greek  and  Latin  writers.  The  word  signi- 
fies, properly,  a pen,  or  sheep-fold,  and  probably  refers  either  to 
the  residence  of  early  anchorites  in  remote  and  rustic  districts, 
or  to  their  congregating  together,  as  it  were,  in  flocks  or  herds,  in 
separate  societies.  In  the  latter  case,  the  figure  is  the  same  as 
that  contained  in  the  ecclesiastical  terms  flock,  congregation . 
Hence  the  heads  or  presidents  of  monasteries  were  sometimes 
called  archimandrites. 

1 2.  The  Syrians  and  Arabians,  almost  without  exception,  use 
the  word  dairo,  dairon,  to  denote  a monastery.  This  word  is 
derived  from  another,  which  is  specially  applied  to  the  tents  and 
other  habitations  of  the  Nomadic  tribes. 
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A CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE 

op  ' 

ECCLESIASTICAL  WRITERS  TO  GREGORY  THE  FIRST. 


A*  D« 

Clement  op  Rome,  succeeded  Anacletus  (or  Cletus)  as  bishop 

of  Rome,  about  ad.  91  or  93 ; died  about  . . 100 

Ignatius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  suffered  martyrdom  at  Rome,  some 

say  as  late  as  a.d.  116,  but  more  probably  . . 107 

Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna,  visited  Rome,  a.d.  158 ; suffered 

martyrdom  about  ....  160  or  167 

Justin  Martyr;  bom  probably  about  a.d.  100;  left  Palestine, 

132 ; presented  his  first  Apology  to  Antoninus  about  (140 
or)  148;  wrote  his  second  Apology  in  the  reign  of  Mar- 
cus Aurelius,  probably  about  162—4;  suffered  martyrdom 
at  Rome  about  .....  165 

Hbrmias  wrote  his  work  against  the  heathen  philosophers,  pro- 
bably about  ......  170 

Hegesippus  wrote  his  history  about  . . . 175 

Tatian  died  probably  about  .....  176 

Dionysius  op  Corinth,  fl.  . . . 170 

Athenagoras,  wrote  his  Apology  ....  176 

Theophilus,  bishop  of  Antioch,  wrote  his  work  To  Autolycus, 

about  180;  died  . . . . . 181 

Irenjsus,  bishop  of  Lyons,  a.d.  177;  wrote  his  work  Against 
Heresies  in  the  reign  of  Commodus,  t.  e.,  after  the  year' 

180 ; died  about  .....  202 

Clement  op  Alexandria,  succeeded  Pantaenus  in  the  cateche- 
tical school  of  that  city,  a.d.  188  or  189 ; quitted  Alex- 
andria, 202;  died  about  . . . . .218 

Tertullian,  became  a Montanist  about  the  year  200;  his 
Apology  (198  or)  205  ; his  work  Against  Marcion,  207 ; 
died  about  ......  2 20 

Minucius  Felix  wrote  his  Octavius  about  . . . 208 

Origbn,  bora  a.d.  185 ; his  father  Leonides  suffered  martyrdom, 

202 ; head  of  the  catechetical  school  at  Alexandria,  204  ; 
went  to  Rome,  and  returned  to  Alexandria,  213;  went 
to  Caesarea  in  Palestine,  215 ; ordained  at  Caesarea,  and 
afterwards  settled  there,  about  230;  retired  to  Cappa- 
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docia,  235 ; returned  to  Ccesarea,  239 ; thrown  into 
prison,  250 ; died  .....  254 

Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  a.d.  248;  fled  from  Carthage, 

250;  returned,  251 ; banished,  257 ; suffered  martyrdom  258 
Dionysius,  sumamed  the  Great,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  a.d. 

247  or  248;  died 265 

Gregory  (Thaumaturgus),  bishop  of  Neocjbsarba,  flourished 

a.d.  245;  died  about  ....  270 

Arnobius,  wrote  his  treatise  Against  the  Gentiles,  about  a.d. 

305 ; died  probably  about  ....  325 

.Lactantius,  finished  his  Institutes  about  a.d.  320 ; died  325 

Eusebius  (Pamphili),  born  about  a.d.  270;  bishop  of  Cosarea 

in  Palestine,  315 ; died  .....  340 

Julius  Firmicus  Matbrnus  flourished  about  • . 840 

Eustathius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  died  about  < . . 360 

Hilary,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  born  a.  d.  305 ; banished  to  Phrygia, 

8 56;  died  ......  368 

Athanasius,  born  at  Alexandria,  about  a.d.  296;  present,  as 
deacon,  at  the  Council  of  Niceea,  325 ; bishop  of  Alexan- 
dria, 326 ; fled  to  Rome,  341 ; returned  to  Alexandria, 

346 ; fled  to  the  deserts  of  Egypt,  356 ; died  . 373 

Basil,  surnamed  the  Great,  bom  a.  d.  329 ; bishop  of  C&sarea 

in  Cappadocia,  370 ; died  ....  379 

Ephraim,  the  Syrian,  deacon  of  Edessa,  died  about  . 379 

Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  bom  about  a.d.  315 ; bishop  of  Jerusa- 
lem, 350;  died  ......  386 

Optatus,  bishop  of  Milevi,  in  Numidia,  flourished  about  . 886 

Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  bom  a.d.  328;  ordained  deacon,  361 ; 
bishop  of  Suzima,  372;  bishop  of  Constantinople,  381, 
(succeeded  by  Nectarius) ; died  about  . . . 390 

Gregory  of  Nyssa,  bom  a.  d.  351 ; bishop  of  Nyssa,  372;  died 

about  .......  395 

Ambrose,  bora  a.d.  340;  archbishop  of  Milan,  374;  died  about  397 
Siricius,  bishop  of  Rome,  died  .....  398 

Epiphanius,  bishop  of  Salamis,  bom  about  A.  d.  330;  at  Con- 
stantinople, 402;  died  .....  403 

Chrysostom,  bora  at  Antioch,  about  a.  d.  344;  ordained  presbyter 
in  that  church,  386;  bishop  of  Constantinople,  398;  de- 
prived and  restored,  403;  banished,  404;  died  . . 407 

Ruffin,  presbyter  of  Aquileia,  engaged  in  controversy  with 

Jerome,  a.d.  394;  died  .....  410 

Theophilus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  died  . . . 412 

Innocent  I.,  bishop  of  Rome,  died  ....  417 

Jerome,  bora  a.d.  331 ; in  Rome,  363;  ordained  presbyter  about 

378;  died  ......  420 
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Theodorus,  bishop  of  Mopsuestia,  in  Cilicia,  about  a.d.  392; 

died  about  ......  428 

Augustin,  born  a.  d.  354 ; baptized,  387;  ordained  presbyter  at 
Hippo,  391;  coadjutor  of  Valerius,  bishop  of  Hippo,  395; 
began  his  work  De  Cimtate  Dei,  412;  engaged  in  contro- 
versy with  the  Pelagians  and  Donatists,  about  420;  wrote 
his  Betractatione*,  426;  died  . . . 430 

Synbsius,  bishop  of  Ptolemais,  410;  died  about  . . 430 

Paulinus,  bishop  of  Nola,  died  * • . . .431 

Cyril  op  Alexandria,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  415 ; died  . 444 

Vincent  op  Lerins  (Vincentius  Ldrinensis)  wrote  his  Commoni- 

• torium,  a.d.  434;  died  about  . 448 

Isidore  op  Pelusium,  died  ....  449 

Sedulius,  poet,  flourished  about  a.d.  449. 

Theodoret,  bom  a.d.  386  (or  393),  bishop  of  Cyrus,  in  Syria, 

423;  deprived  449;  restored  451;  died  . . . 456 

N.B.  The  church  history  of  Socrates  extends  from  a.d.  306 
to  439  (continued  by  Theodorus  to  526);  that  of 
Sozomen  from  323  to  423;  that  of  Philostorgius  (an 
Arian  bishop),  from  300  to  425;  that  of  Theodoret, 
from  325  to  429;  that  of  Evagrius,  continuator  of  So- 
crates and  Theodoret,  from  431  to  593. 

Petrus  Chrysologus  died  about  ....  456 

Leo  I.,  sumamed  the  Great,  died  ....  461 

Claudius  Mamertus,  a presbyter  at  Vienne  (brother  of  Mamer- 
tus,  at  the  same  time  bishop  of  Vienne),  flourished  about 
a.d.  468. 

Vigilius,  bishop  of  Thapsus,  who  wrote  against  the  errors  of 
Arms,  Nestorius,  and  others,  flourished  about  a.d.  480. 

Sal vi an,  a presbyter  at  Marseilles,  died  . . . 480 

Sidonius  Apollinaris,  died  ....  488 

Gennadius,  continuator  of  Jerome’s  list  of  ecclesiastical  writers, 
flourished  about  a.d.  490. 

Symmachus,  bishop  of  Rome,  died  . . : . 614 

Boethius,  put  to  death  .....  525 

Procopius  of  Gaza,  a commentator  on  Scripture,  flourished 
about  a.d.  525. 

Fulgentius,  bishop  of  Ruspe,  died  ....  638 

Arator,  a poet,  flourished  about  a.d.  534. 

Aretas,  a commentator  on  the  Apocalypse,  flourished  about  a.d. 

649. 

Cassiodorus,  retired  to  a monastery,  a.d.  539 ; died  . . 562 

Venantius  Fortunatus,  a poet,  flourished  about  a.d.  565. 

Gregory,  bishop  of  Tours  (Turonensis),  died  . . . 596 

Gregory  I.,  sumamed  the  Great,  bishop  of  Rome,  590;  died  604 
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11. 

ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OP  ECCLESIASTICAL  WRITERS 
ENUMERATED  IN  THE  FOREGOING  TABLE.  , 


Ambrose  ... 

d.  307 

Arator  ... 

fl.  534 

Aretas  . . . 

fl.  540 

Amobius  . 

d.  325 

Athanasius  • 

d.  373 

Athenagoras 

fl.  176 

Augustin 

d.  430 

Basil 

d.  379 

Boethius 

d.  525 

Cassiodorus 

d.  562 

Chry8ologus  . 

d.  456 

Chrysostom 

d.  407 

Clement  of  Alexandria  . 

d.  218 

Clement  of  Rome 

d.  100 

Cyprian 

d.  258 

Cyril  of  Alexandria  . 

d.  444 

Cyril  of  Jerusalem  . . 

d.  386 

Dionysius  of  Alexandria 

d.  265 

Dionysius  of  Corinth. 

fl.  170 

Ignatius  <L  JQ7 

Innocent  L . • d.  417 

Irenaeus  . d.  202 

Isidore  of  Pehwkwn  . d.  449 

1 

Jerome  . d.  429 

Justin  Martyr  . • d.  165 

Lactaiitius  . . . d.  325 

Leo  I.,  or  the  Great  . d.  461 

Mamertus  . . . fl.  468 

Matemus  • . .6.  340 

Minucius  Felix  • • fl.  208 

Optatus . . . . fl.  386 

Origen  . . . fl.  254 

Polycarp  . . . d.  167 

Paulinus  of  Nola  . d.  431 

Procopius  of  Gaza  . . fl.  525 


Ephraim  . 

d.  379 

Epiphanius  . . • 

d.  403 

Eusebius  (Pamphili)  . 

d.  340 

Eustathius 

d.  360 

Fortunatus 

fl.  565 

Fulgentius 

d.  533 

Gcnnadius 

fl.  490 

Gregory  the  Great . 

d.  604 

Gregory  of  Nazianzum 

d.  390 

Gregory  of  Neocaesarea  . 

d.  270 

Gregory  of  Nyssa 

d.  395 

Gregory  of  Tours  . 

d.  596 

Ilegesippus 

fl.  175 

Hennias 

fl.  170 

Hilary 

d.  368 

Ruffin  . . d.  410 

Salvian  . . . . d.  480 

Sedulius  . fl.  449 

Sidonius  Apollinaris  . d.  488 
Siricius  . . . d.  398 

Symmachus  . . . d.  514 

Synesius  . . . d.  430 

Tatian  . . . d.  176 

Tertullian  . . d.  220 

Theodoras  of  Mopsuestia  d.  428 
Theodoret  . . . d.  456 

Thcophilus  of  Alexandria  d.  412 
Theophilus  of  Antioch  . d.  181 

Vigilius  . . . fl.  480 

Vincentius  . , . d.  448 
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m. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  LOTT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  COUNCILS 
MENTIONED  IN  THIS  WORK. 


A.  D. 

215  Africa,  under  Agrippinas. 
240  Africa,  under  Donatos. 

251i 

to  > Africa,  several  under  Cyprian. 
256) 

265  Antioch  1. 

260  Antioch  2. 

313  Rome,  against  the  Donatists. 

313  Elvira,  (al.  305,  al.824.) 

314  Ancvra,  in  Galatia. 

314  Arles  1. 

315  Neoccesarea. 

324  Gangra,  in  Paphlagonia. 

325  Nicada  1,  (Gen.  1.) 

344  Sardica. 

348  Carthage  1. 

359  Ariminum,  or  Rimini. 

361  Laodicea. 

362  Alexandria. 

381  Aquileia. 

381  Constantinople  1,  (Gen.  2.) 
381  Saragossa. 

390  Carthage  2. 

393  Hippo. 

397  Carthage  3. 

399  Carthage  4. 

400  Toledo  1. 

401  Carthage  5. 

402  Turin. 

402  Milevi  1. 

416  Milevi  2. 

419  Carthage  6. 

419  Carthage  7* 

431  Ephesus,  (Gen.  3.) 

*441  Orange  1. 

442  Vaison  1. 

451  Chalcedon,  (Gen.  4.) 

452  Arles  2. 

455  Arles  3. 

461  Tours  1. 


A.  D. 

465  Rome,  under  Hilary. 

494  Rome,  under  Gelasius. 

409  Rome,  under  Symmachus. 
506  Agde. 

511  Orleans  1. 

516  Tarragona. 

517  Epone. 

524  Lerida. 

529  Orange  2. 

529  Vaison  2. 

531  Toledo  2. 

533  Orleans  2. 

538  Orleans  3. 

553  Constantinople  2,  (Gen.  5.) 
561  Braga  1. 

567  Tours  2. 

572  Braga  2. 

578  Auxerre. 

581  Ma^on  1. 

585  Ma?on  2. 

589  Narbonne. 

589  Toledo  3. 

590  Seville  1. 

619  Seville  2. 

633  Toledo  4. 

636  Toledo  5. 

638  Toledo  6. 

646  Toledo  7. 

653  Toledo  8. 

655  Toledo  9. 

656  Toledo  10. 

670  Autun. 

675  Toledo  11. 

680  Constantinople  3,  (Gen.  6.) 

681  Toledo  12. 

692  Constantinople,  Trullan. 

787  Nicwa  2,  (Gen.  7.) 

78 8 Aix  la  Chapelle. 

815  Mentz. 

869  Constantinople  4,  (Get*.  8.) 

3 0 
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IV. 

ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  TIIE  SAME  COUNCILS  WITH 
LATIN  TITLES. 


A.  D. 

Africanum,  sub  Agrippino  . 215 

■ ■ sub  Donato 

240 

Africana,  sub  Cypriano 

251—256 

Agathense 

. 506 

Ancyranum  . 

314 

Antiochense  1 • 

. 265 

2 

269 

Alexandrinum  . 

. 362 

Antissiodorense 

578 

Aquiliense 

. 381 

Aquisgranense 

788 

Arausicanum  1 . 

. 441 

2 . 

520 

Arelatenae  1 . . 

. 314 

2 

452 

3 . 

. 455 

Ariminenso  . 

. 359 

Aurelianense  1 • 

. 511 

2 

. 533 

3 

. 538 

Augustoduncnse 

. 670 

Bracarense  1 

. 561 

2 

. 572 

Csesaraugustanum 

. 381 

Cartbaginiense  1 . 

. 348 

2 

. 390 

3 . 

. 397 

4 

. 399 

5 . 

401 

6 

. 419 

7 . 

419 

Chalcedonense  (CEcum.  4)  . 451 

Constantinopolitanum  1 

(CEcum.  2)  381 

— ■ 2 (CEcum.  5)  553 

Jl.  D. 

Constantinopolitanum  3 . 

((Ecum.  6)  680 

—  (Trullanum)  692 

4 ((Ecum.  8)  869 

Epaonense  . • • 517 

Eliberitanum  (or  Ilhberit.)  313 
Ephesinum  (CEcum.  3)  • 431 

Gangrense  • • • 324 

Hipponense  - • • 393 

Hispalense  1 . . 590 

2 . . .619 

Ilerdense  . . . 524 

llliberitanum  (or  Eliberit.)  313 

Laodicenum  . . • 361 

Matisconense  1 . . • 581 

2 . . 585 

Milevitanum  1 . . . 402 

2 . . 416 

Moguntiacum  . . .815 

Narbonense  . • • 589 
Nicffinum  1 ((Ecum.  1)  . 325 

2 ...  787 

Neocsesareense  . • « 315 

Quinisextum  (Trullanum).  692 

Romanum,  contra  Donatistas  313 

■ ■ sub  Hilario  . 465 

sub  Gelasio  • 494 

— ■ ■ sub  Symmacho  499 
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A.  I>. 

A.  D. 

Sardicense  . 

. . 344 

Toletanum  8 . . . 

653 

9 . 

655 

Tarragon  ense  . 

516 

■— 10  . 

656 

Taurinense 

. 402 

11  . 

675 

Toletanum  1 

. . 400 

12  . 

681 

2 . 

. . 531 

Trullanum  (Quinisextum) 

692 

3 . 

589 

Turonense  1 

461 

4 . 

. (533 

2 . . . 

567 

5 . 

636 

6 . 

. 638 

Vasense  1 . . . . 

442 

7 • 

646 

2 . 

529 

3 0 2 
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APPENDIX. 


A. 

PUBLIC  PRAYER  IN  THE  PRIMITIVE  CHURCH, 

Some  writers  strongly  insist  upon  the  propriety  of  a different  interpre- 
tation of  Justin’s  words.  The  following  are  the  remarks  of  Lord 
Chancellor  King  on  the  whole  subject : — 

44  Though  they  frequently  used  the  Lord's  Prayer,  yet  they  did  not 
only  use  that,  but  other  prayers  also ; for  immediately  to  the  foregoing 
encomium  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  Tertullian  adjoins, 4 that  we  may  add 
thereunto,  and  offer  up  prayers  unto  God  according  to  the  variety  of 
our  circumstances  and  conditions,’  (Posse  nos  superadjicere— et  sunt 
quae  petantur  pro  circumstantia  cuj usque.  De  Oratione.)  From  which 
passage  of  the  said  father,  we  may  guess  their  usual  method  of  prayer 
was  first  to  begin  with  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  as  the  ground  and  founda- 
tion of  all  others,  and  then,  according  to  their  circumstances  and 
conditions,  to  offer  up  their  own  prayers  and  requests.  Now  that 
this  conjecture  may  appear  to  have  some  foundation,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  translate  at  large  this  place  of  Tertullian,  and  to 
show  the  introduction  or  occasion  of  it,  which  was  this : — After  this 
father  had,  as  before,  commented  on,  summed  up,  and  magnified 
the  Lord’s  Prayer,  he  concludes  that  nevertheless,  4 We  may  add 
thereunto ; for  since  the  Lord,  the  observer  of  all  human  necessities, 
has  in  another  place,  after  He  had  delivered  this  prayer,  said,  44  Ask 
and  ye  shall  receive:”  and  every  one  has  particular  circumstances 
to  beg  for ; therefore  having  premised  the  lawful  and  ordinary  prayer, 
there  is  place  for  accidental  requests,  and  a liberty  of  offering  up  other 
petitions,  so  as  they  do  agree  with  the  precepts : as  far  as  we  are  from 
the  precepts  so  far  are  we  from  God’s  ears : the  remembrance  of  the 
precepts  makes  way  for  our  prayers  to  heaven  of  which  it  is  the  chief/ 
(Posse  nos  superadjicere.  Quoniam  tamen  Dominus  prospector 
humanarum  necessitatum  seorsism  post  traditam  orandi  disciplinary 
Petite,  inquit,  et  accipietis,  et  sunt  quae  petantur,  pro  circumstantia 
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cuj  usque,  pnemissa  legitima  et  ordinaria  oratioue  quasi  fundamento, 
aceidentium  jus  e*t  desideriorum,  jus  est  superstruendi  extrinaeous 
petitioned,  cum  memoria  tamen  praeceptorum:  ne  quantum  a praceptis 
tantum  a b auribus  Dei  loijgo  soaus*  Memoria  pneceptorum  viam 
orationibus  sfcernit  ad  cesium  quorum  pr&cipuum  est,  Ibid . p.  659). 

Now  these  other  prayers  which  made  up  a great  part  of  divine 
service,  were  not  stinted  and  imposed  forms,  but  the  words  and  expres- 
sions of  them  were  left  to  the  prudence,  choice,  and  judgment  of  every 
particular  bishop  or  minister. 

I do  not  here  say,  that  a bishop  or  minister  used  no  arbitrary 
form  of  prayer;  all  that  I say  is,  that  there  was  none  imposed: 
neither  do  I say,  that  having  no  imposed  form  they  unpremeditatelyf 
immethodically,  or  confiisedly  vented  their  petitions  and  requests ; for 
without  doubt  they  observed  a method  in  their  prayers ; but  this  is 
what  I say,  that  the  words  or  expressions  of  their  prayers  were  not 
imposed  or  prescribed,  but  every  one  that  officiated  delivered  himself 
in  such  terms  as  best  pleased  him,  and  varied  his  petitions  according  to 
the  present  circumstances  and  emergencies:  or,  if  it  be  more  intelligible, 
that  the  primitive  Christians  had  no  stinted  liturgies,  or  imposed  forms 
of  prayers. 

Now  this  being  a negative  in  matter  of  fact,  the  bare  assertion  of 
it  is  a sufficient  proof,  except  its  affirmative  can  be  evinced.  Suppose 
it  was  disputed,  whether  ever  St.  Paul  writ  an  epistle  to  the  Church 
of  Rome,  the  bare  negation  thereof  would  be  proof  enough  that  he 
did  not,  except  it  could  be  clearly  evidenced  on  the  contrary  that  he 
did.  So  unless  it  can  be  proved  that  the  ancients  had  fixed  liturgies 
and  prayer-books,  we  may  very  rationally  conclude  in  the  negative, 
that  they  had  none  at  all. 

Now  as  to  these  prescribed  forms,  there  is  not  the  least  mention  of 
them  in  any  of  the  primitive  writings,  nor  the  least  word  or  syllable 
tending  there  unto  that  I can  find,  which  is  a most  unaccountable  silence, 
if  ever  such  there  were,  but  rather  some  expressions  intimating  the  con- 
trary: as  that  famous  controverted  place  of  Justin  Martyr,  who,  describ- 
ing the  manner  of  the  prayer  before  the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  supper, 
says,  ‘that  the  bishop  sent  up  prayers  and  praises  to  God  with  his  utmost 
ability,’  emj  bwatus  ( Apolog . ii.  p.  92),  that  is,  that  he  prayed  with 
the  best  of  his  abilities,  invention,  expression,  judgment,  and  the  like. 
1 am  not  ignorant  that  there  is  another  sense  given  of  Soy  dvvajus$  or 
' according  to  his  ability/  But  I must  needs  say,  that  I generally,  if 
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not  always  found  this  phrase  to  include  peribnal  abilities.  Thus,  as 
to  the  explanation  of  Scripture,  Origen  writes  that  he  would  expound 
it,  ‘according  to  his  ability*1 6&tf  bfoapir  (Cbm.  in  Mntih.  tom.  ami.  p. 
467,  vol.  i.),  and  that  he  would  comment  on  that  Parable  of  the  blind 
man  that  was  healed  near  Jericho,  mentioned  in  Lrike  xviii.  65  (Cbm. 
tn  Mdttk . tom.  Xvi.  pi  429,  vol.  i.)  kark  r6  Svvarop.  And  so  oh  the 
Parable  concerning  the  husbandmen  (Ibid.  totn.  xvii.  p.  463),  kark 
b6vaptv ; and  On  the  marriage  of  the  king’s  son  (Ibid.  tom.  xvii.  p. 
474),  kark  r^v  wapov&a v bvvap.iv ; and  that  he  would  searoh  out  the  sense 
of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  (Com.  in  Johan,  tom.  i.  p.  5;  vol.  ii.), 
katk  bvvapiv.  Now  what  doth  Origen  intend  by  bis  searching  out  the 
sense  and  expounding  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power  and  ability  ? Is  it  a bare  reading  and  transcribing  of  other 
men’s  works,  or  an  employment  of  his  own  abilities  and  studies,  to 
find  out  the  Sense  and  meaning  of  them  ? Certainly  every  one  will 
think  the  latter  to  be  most  probable. 

So  as  to  the  argumentative  defence  of  the  truth,  Origen  promises 
he  would  answer  the  calnmnies  of  Celsus,  according  to  hie  power , 
katk  t))v  napovaav  bvvapiv  (Contra  Celrum,  lib.  i.  p.  2);  and  that  he  would 
defend  and  confirm  bis  arguments  against  Celstis,  according  to  hie 
power , boy  bvvapus  (Ibid.  lib.  i.  p.  36),  and  demonstrate  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  Christian  religion,  according  to  hie  power,  8otj  bfoapis  (Ibid. 
lib.  ti.  p.  265),  and  dispute  against  Celsus,  according  to  hu  power , Soy 
bvvapis  (Ibid.  lib.  vil.  p.  332).  Now,  Whether  Origett’s  defending  the 
truth,  and  disputing  against  Celstls,  according  to  his  utmost  ability  and 
power,  consisted  in  a tending,  or  in  a bare  transcribing  out  of  a book, 
the  written  arguments  Of  other  men,  or  in  an  employment  of  his  own 
abilities,  inventions,  and  expressions,  is  no  difficult  matter  to  determine. 

I have  not  found  one  place,  wherein  this  phrase  of  Saij  bfoapis  doth 
not  comprehend  personal  abilities;  and  several  scores  more  might  I 
cite,  where  It  is  so  to  be  understood,  which  I shall  omit,  and  mention 
only  one  more,  spoken  by  Origen  with  respect  to  this  duty  of  prayer, 
where  it  must  of  necessity  imply  personal  abilities,  and  that  is  in  his 
book  Be  Ofatione  (§  2,  p.  134),  where  he  prescribes  the  method  and 
parts  of  prayer,  tbe  first  whereof  was  doxology;  wherein,  says  he,  he 
that  prays  must  ble98  God  according  to  hie  power,  Mtrk  bvvafup;  where 
kark  bvtdfuv  tmiSt  signify  the  performer’s  abilities  of  judgment  and 
expression,  because  it  is  not  spoken  of  prescribed  words,  but  of  a pre- 
scribed method  of  prayer ; as  if  any  one  should  desire  me  to  inform 
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him  hoftr,  or  in  what  method,  he  must  pray ; I tell  him,  as  Origan  doth? 
in  this  place,  that  first  he  must  begin  with  an  invocation  of  God  by  his1 
titles  and  attributes ; then  he  most  proceed  to  praise  God  for  his 
mercies  and  benefits,  confessing  withal  his  ingratitude  and  unfruitful^ 
ness;  then  beg  pardon  for  past  sins,  strength  against  future,  aad  oonclude 
all,  with  praising  God  through  Christ,  and  that  he  must  do  all  this 
according  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability.  What  could  any  one  imagine 
that  I should  intend  by  this  advice  of  following  this  method  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power,  but  the  exerting  of  his  own  abilities,  under* 
standing,  memory,  invention,  expression,  and  the  like,  since  I direct 
him  not  to  any  prescribed  words,  but  only  to  the  observation  of  those 
general  heads  and  parts  of  prayer  ? 

So  that  the  minister’s  praying  8<nj  bvvnfus,  or  according  to  the  utmost 
of  his  ability,  imports  the  exerting  his  gifts  and  parts  in  suitable 
matter  and  apt  expressions ; and  that  the  primitive  prayers  were  so, 
appears  yet  further  from  a passage  in  Origen,  who  thus  explains  that 
verse  in  Matthew  vi.:  But  when  ye  pray , use  not  vain  repetitions 
as  the  heathens  do : — ‘ But  when  we  pray,  let  us  not  battologise,  that  is, 
use  not  vain  repetitions,  but  theologise : but  we  battologise,  when  we 
do  not  strictly  observe  ourselves,  or  the  words  of  prayer,  which  we 
express,  when  we  utter  those  things  which  are  filthy,  either  to  do, 
speak,  or  think,  which  are  vile,  worthily  reproveable,  and  alienated 
from  the  purity  of  the  Lord.’  (*AXAa  irpoa€vx6p*¥oi>  /3arroXoy^<r«»ficv, 
aXXA  QfdkoyrifrotptV  fkerroXoyovfur  be  Sre  frif  fJWftoaKorrovvTes  iavrovs  $ row 
avarrefjiropivovs  fijs  evxo*  \6yovs  Xeyopev  rh  dtftfrtapfieva  fpya,  fj  \6yovst  fj 
vorffiara  raneteh  rvyxovovra  real  eirikrjnra , rtfs  ttyOapaias  dkX&rpta  rov  iwplov. 

De  Oratione,  § 10.)  Surely  this  caution  had  been  needless,  of  strictly 
observing  tbe  words  that  they  uttered ; and  this  fear  had  been  ground- 
less, of  expressing  themselves  undeoently,  or  sinfully,  if  they  had  a 
prayer-book  to  recur  to;  but  that  they  had  no  such  prayer-book 
appears  yet  more  evidently  from  Tertullian,  who,  describing  their 
public  prayers,  says  that,  looking  up  to  heaven,  they  spread  abroad 
their  hands  because  innocent;  uncovered  their  heads  because  not 
ashamed ; and  without  a monitor,  because  they  prayed  from  the  heart. 
(Illuc  suspicientes  Christian!  manibus  expands,  quia  innocuis,  capite 
nudo,  quia  non  erubescinius,  denique  sine  monitore,  quia  de  pectore 
oramus.  Apolog,  c.  30,  p.  703).  Now,  wbat  is  to  be  understood  by 
praying  from  the  heart  will  best  appear  from  inquiring  into  what  is 
opposed  to  it,  viat.,  the  praying  by  a monitor.  Now,  the  praying  by  a 
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monitor,  as  is  acknowledged  by;  all,  was  playing  by  a book;  but  thus 
Tertullian  afirnw  the  primitiv » Gkristians  prayed  not:  'We  do  not 
pray;  saith  he,  with  a monitor^  reading  orur  prayers  out  of  a book. 
No,  but  on  the  contrary,  we  pray  de  pectoretfrom  the  heart,  our  own 
hekrt  and  soul  dictating  to  us  what  is  most  proper  and  suitable  to  be 
askedy  haring  no  need  of  any  other  monitor  besides;  * 

Hence*  their  prayers  were  suited  to  their  emergencies,  and  present 
circumstances,  as  Tertullian  writes,  that  ‘having  premised  the  Lords 
Prayer,  we  may  offer  up  accidental  requests  and  petitions*  (prmmissa 
legitima  et  ordinaria  oratione,  accidentium  jus  est  desideriorum.  De 
Orat.  p.  659),  of  which  occasional  requests  we  find  some  instances,  as 
in  the  16th  Epistle  of  Cyprian,  where  that  father  assures  Moses  and 
Maximus,  two  Roman  confessors,  that  he  remembered  them  in  his 
public  prayers  with  his  congregation  (Et  quando  in  sacrificiis  precern 
cum  plurimis  facimus.  Epist . 16,  § 1,  p.  44).  And  in  another  opistle, 
when  he  congratulates  Pope  Lucius  upon  his  return  from  banishment, 
he  assures  him  ‘ That  he  did  not  cease  in  his  public  prayers  to  bless 
God  for  so  great  a mercy,  and  to  pray  Him  that  was  perfect  to  keep 
and  perfect  in  him  the  glorious  crown  of  his  confession.*  (Hie  quoque 
in  sacrificiis  atque  in  orationibus  nostris  non  cessantes  Deo — gratias 
agere,  et  orare  pariter,  ac  peterc,  ut  qui  perfectus  est  atque  perficicns, 
Custodiat  et  perficiat  in  yobis  confessionis  vestree  gloriosam  coronam. 
Epist.  Lviii.  § 2,  p.  163.)  And  so,  when  the  Church  of  Carthage  sent 
a sum  of  money  to  the  bishops  of  Numidia,  for  the  redemption  of  some 
Christian  captives,  they  desired  those  bishops  to  4 remember  them  in 
their  public  prayers.*  (In  mentem  habeatis  in  orationibus  vestris  et 
cis  vicem  boni  opens  in  sacrificiis  et  precibus  reprasentetis.  Epist.  lx. 
§ 4,  p.  167-)  So  that  their  prayers  oould  not  be  stinted,  invariable 
forms,  because  they  could  add  new  petitions,  as  their  occasions  and 
circumstances  did  require.**— Kino,  Second  Part  of  the  Enquiry  into  the 
Constitution,  Discipline,  Unity , and  Worship , of  the  Primitive  Church , 
chap.  2,  § 7* 
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B. 

ON  TURNING  TOWARD  THE  EAST  IN  PRAYER. 

“ The  original  of  this  custom  seems  to  bo  derived  from  the  ceremonies 
of  baptism,  in  which  it  was  usual  to  renounce  the  devil  with  their  faces 
to  the  west,  and  then  turn  about  to  the  east,  and  make  their  cove- 
nant with  Christ : from  whence,  I conceive,  it  became  their  common 
custom  to  worship  God  after  the  same  way  that  they  had  first  entered 
into  covenant  with  him.  The  ancients  give  several  reasons  for  this 
custom,  but  they  all  seem  to  glance  at  this  one. 

I.  Some  say,  the  east  was  the  symbol  of  Christ,  who  was  called  the 

Orient,  and  Light,  and  Sun  of  Righteousness,  in  Scripture ; and  there- 
fore, since  they  must  worship  toward  some  quarter  of  the  world,  they 
chose  that  which  led  them  to  Christ  by  symbolical  representation.  As 
Tertullian  tells  us  in  one  place,  ‘ that  in  fact  they  worshipped  toward 
the  East,  which  made  the  heathen  suspect  that  they  worshipped  the 
rising  sun.’  (Tertul.  Apol.  cap.  xvi.  Inde  suspicio  quod  innotuerit 
nos  ad  Orientis  regionem  precari) ; so  in  another  place  he  says,  c the 
east  was  the  figure  of  Christ,  and  therefore  both  their  ohurchee  and  their 
prayers  were  directed  that  way.*  {Ibid.  Cent . Valentin . cap.  iii. 
Nostr®  columbae  domus  simplex,  etiam  in  editis  semper  et  apertis  et 
ad  lucem ; amat  figuram  Spiritus  Sancti,  Orientem  Christi  figutam.) 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  says,  * they  worshipped  toward  the  east,  because 
the  east  is  the  image  of  our  spiritual  nativity,  and  from  thence  the  light 
first  arises  and  shines  out  of  darkness,  and  the  day  of  true  knowledge, 
after  the  manner  of  the  sun,  arises  upon  those  who  lie  buried  in  igno- 
rance.' (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vii.  p.  866.)  And  St.  Austin: — 
‘When  we  stand  at  our  prayers,  we  turn  to  the  east,  whence  the 
heavens  or  the  light  of  heaven  arises ; not  as  if  God  was  only  there, 
and  had  forsaken  all  other  parts  of  the  world,  but  to  put  ourselves  id 
mind  of  turning  to  a more  excellent  nature,  that  is,  to  the  Lord.' 
(Auo.  de  Serm.  Dom.  in  Monte,  lib.  ii.  cap.  5.  Cum  ad  orationcs 
stamus  ad  Orientem  convertimur,  unde  coelum  surgit,  etc.  ut  admo- 
neatur  animus  ad  naturam  excellentiorem  se  convertere,  id  est,  ad  Domi- 
num.)  This  reason  exactly  falls  in  with  that  which  is  given  for  turning 
to  the  east  when  they  covenanted  with  Christ  in  the  solemnities  of 
baptism.  • 

II.  Another  reason  given  for  it  by  some  is,  that  the  east  was  thp 
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place  of  Paradise,  our  ancient  habitation  and  country,  which  we  lost  in 
the  first  Adam  by  the  fall,  and  whither  we  hope  to  be  restored  again, 
as  to  our  native  abode  and  rest,  in  the  second  Adam,  Christ  our  Saviour. 
This  reason  is  given  by  Gregory  Nyssen  (Nyss.  Horn . v.  de  Oral.  Dom. 
tom;  i.  p.  76»X  and  St.  Basil  (Basil*  do  Spir.  S 'anct.  cap.  27),  and  by 
the  author  of  the  Constitutions  {Constitute  lib.  ii.  cap.  57),  and  the 
author  of  the  Questions  and  Answers  to  Antioehus , among  the  works  of 
Athanasius  (Atuan.  Quasst.  ad  Antioch,  q.  87),  together  with  Chry- 
systom,  as  he  is  cited  by  Ootekrius  (CotKler.  Not.  in  Constitute  lib.  ii. 
cap.  57 : Ex  Ciirys.  in  Dan . vi.  10),  and  Gregentius  (Gregent. 
Disput.  cum  Herbano  Judcso . Bibl.  Patr.  tom.  i.  p.  217,  Gr.  Lat .)  and 
many  others.  Now  this  is  the  very  reason  assigned  by  St.  Cyril  for 
turning  to  the  east  when  they  covenanted  with  Christ,  and  celebrated 
the  mysteries  of  baptism.  So  that  hitherto  we  find  a clear  relation  of 
these  ceremonies  one  to  the  other,  and  a perfect  agreement  between 
them. 

III.  Another  reason  assigned  for  this  custom  was,  that  the  east  was 
the  most  honourable  part  of  the  creation,  as  being  the  seat  of  light  and 
brightness.  The  author  of  the  Questions  and  Answers  to  the  Orthodox 
gives  this  reason  for  it:  ‘ We  set  apart,'  says  he,  ‘the  most  honour- 
able things  to  the  honour  of  God ; and  the  east,  in  the  opinion  of  men, 
is  the  most  honourable  part  of  creation  : we  therefore,  in  time  of  prayer, 
turn  our  faces  to  the  east ; as  we  sign  those  in  the  name  of  Christ,  that 
need  consignation,  with  * the  right  hand,  because  it  is  deemed  more 
honourable  than  the  left,  though  it  differ  only  in  position,  not  in 
nature/  (Justin.  Qumst.  ad  Orthodox,  q.  118.)  And  Lactantius, 
without  taking  any  particular  notice  of  this  custom,  makes  this  general 
observation,  4 that  the  east  was  more  peculiarly  ascribed  to  God, 
because  he  was  the  fountain  of  light,  and  illuminator  of  all  things,  and 
because  he  makes  us  rise  to  eternal  life.  But  the  west  was  ascribed 
to  that  wicked  and  depraved  spirit,  the  devil,  because  he  hides  the 
light,  and  induces  darkness  always  upon  men!  and  makes  them  fall  and 
perish  in  their  sins/  (Lact.  lib.  ii.  cap.  10.  Oriens  Deo  accensetur, 
quia  ipse  luminis  fons  et  illustrator  est  rerum,  et  quod  oriri  nos  faciat 
ad  vitam  ceternam.  Occidens  autem  conturbat®  illi  prav®que  menti 
ascribitur,  quod  lumen  abscondat,  quod  tenebras  semper  inducat,  et 
quod  homines  faciat  occidere  ac  interire  peccatis.)  Now  this  is  a 
reason  that  equally  holds  good  for  turning  to  the  east  in  baptism,  as 
well  as  in  their  daily  devotion. 
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IV.  There  is  one  reason  more  assigned  for  it,  which  is,  that  Christ 
made  his  appearance  on  earth  in  the  east,  and  there  ascended  into 
heaven,  and  there  will  appear  again  at  the  last  day.  This  is  one  of 
the  three  answers  which  the  author  of  the  Questions  to  Antiochus9 
under  the  name  of  Athanasius,  orders to  be  given  to  this  question: — 
4 If  a Christian  asks  the  question,  he  is  to  he  told,  they  looked 
towards  paradise,  beseeching  God  to  restore  them  to  their  apcient 
country  and  region,  from  whence  they  were  expelled.  If  an  heathen 
put  the  question,  the  answer  should  be,  because  God  is  the  true  light ; 
for  which  reason,  when  they  looked  upon  the  created  light,  they  did 
not  worship  it,  but  the  Creator  of  it.  If  the  question  was  proposed 
by  a Jew,  he  should  be  told  they  did  it,  because  the  Holy  Ghost  had 
said  by  David,  “We  will  worship  toward  the  place  where  thy  feet 
stood,  O Lord,”  Psalm  Lxxxii.  7 (Athan.  Qucest . ad  Antioch,  q.  37), 
meaning  the  place  where  Christ  was  born,  and  lived,  and  was  crucified 
and  rose  again,  and  ascended  into  heaven.  Which  seems  also  to 
be  intimated  by  St.  Hilary  on  those  words  of  the  Lxviilh  Psalm, 
according  to  the  translation  of  the  Septuagint,  4 Sing  unto  God,  who 
ascended  above  the  heaven  of  heavens  in  the  East/  ‘ The  honour  of 
God/  says  he,  4 who  ascended  above  the  heaven  of  heavens  in  the 
east,  is  now  reasonably  required:  and  for  that  reason  toward  the 
east,  because  he,  according  to  the  prophet,  is  the  4 East,*  or  4 morn- 
ing from  on  high  / that  he,  returning  to  the  place  whence  he  descended, 
might  be  known  to  be  the  Orient  light,  who  shall  hereafter  be  the 
author  of  men’s  rising  to  the  same  ascent  of  a celestial  habitation/ 
(Hilar,  in  Psal . Lxvii.  p.  242.  Competenter  nunc  ascendentis  super 
coelum  coeli  ad  orientem  Dei  honor  poscitur.  Ad  Orientcm  verb 
idcirco  quia  ipse  secundum  prophetam  Oriens  ex  alto  sit ; ut  regreseus 
eo  unde  descenderat,  Oriens  nosceretur,  ipseque  sit  hominibus  in  hunc 
ccelestis  sedis  ascensum  rursus  autor  oriundi.) — These  several  reasons 
have  all  a peculiar  reference  to  Christ : and  therefore  as  Christians  first 
Used  the  ceremony  of  turning  to  the  east,  when  they  entered  into 
covenant  with  Christ  in  baptism,  so  it  is  probable  that  from  thence 
they  derived  this  custom  of  turning  to  the  east,  in  all  their  solemn 
adorations.  But  whether  this  were  so,  or  not,  we  are  sure  there  was 
such  a general  custom  among  them,  and  that  it  was  founded  upon 
some  or  all  the  reasons  that  have  been  mentioned ; which  is  as  much 
as  is  necessary  to  be  said  here  for  the  illustration  of  it.”— Bingham, 
Antiquities , book  xiii.  chap.  8,  sect.  15. 
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C. 

GREGORII  M.  LIBER  SACRAMENTORUM : QUALITER  MI8SA 
ROMANA  CELEBRATUR. 

Hoc  est : in  primis  Introitus , qualis  fuerit  statutis  temporibus  seu 
diebus  festia,  sive  quotidianis. 

Deinde  Eyrie  eleison. 

Item  dicitur  Gloria  in  excelsis  Deoy  si  episcopus  fuerit,  tantum- 
modo  die  Dominico,  sive  diebus  festis.  A presbyteris  autem  minim e 
dicitur,  nisi  solo  in  Pascha.  Quando  vero  Litania  agitur,  neque  Gloria 
in  excehis  Deo , neque  Alleluja  canitur. 

Postmodum  dicitur  oratio : deinde  sequitur  Apostolus. 

Item  Graduate,  seu  Alleluja. 

Postmodum  legitur  Evangelium  et  dicitur  Oratio  super  oblata. 

Qua  completa,  dicit  sacerdos  excelsa  voce : 

Per  omnia  scecula  mculorum , Amen . 

Dominus  vobiscum . Et  cum  spirit u tuo. 

Sursum  corda.  Habemus  ad  Dominum . 

Gratias  agamus  Domino  Deo  nostro.  Dignum  et  justum  est. 

Yere  dignum  et  justum  est,  sequum  et  salutare,  nos  tibi  semper  et 
ubique  gratias  agere,  Domine  sancte,  Pater  omnipotens,  eeteme  Deus, 
per  Christum  Dominum  nostrum.  Per  quern  majestatem  tuam 
laudant  angeli,  adorant  dominationes,  tremunt  potestates,  coeli,  coelo- 
rumqne  virtutes,  ac  beati  seraphim  socia  exultationo  concelebrant. 
Cum  quibus  et  nostras  voces,  ut  admitti  jubeas,  deprecamur,  supplici 
confession©  dicentes  8 anctus  ! sanctus  ! sanctus  ! 

Oratio  ante  quam  sacramenta  incipiant. 

Facturus  memoriam  salutaris  hostile  totans  mnndi,  cum  iUius  dig- 
nitatem, et  meam  intueor  foeditatem,  conscientia  torqueor  peccatomm. 
Yerum,  quia  tu  Deus  niultum  misexicors  os,  knploro,  ut  digneris  mihi 
.dare  spiritum  contribulatum,  quod  tibi  gratum  sacrifieium  revelasti, 
ut  eo  purihcatus,  vital!  hostiae  pi  as  manus  admoveam,  quro  omni 
mea  peccata  aboleat,  et  ea  deinceps  in  perpetuum  mihi  vitandi  caute- 
lam  infundat,  omnibusque  pro  quibus  tibi  offcrtur  praesentis  et  futur® 
salutis  commercia  largiaris.  Per  Dominum  nostrum  Jeeum  Christum, 
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Filiura  tecum,  qui  tecum  vivit  et  regnat  Dens  in  imitate  SpiHtos 
Sancti.  Per  omnia  seecula  ssecnlorum.  Amen ! 


Te  igitur,  cleinentissime  Pater  per  Jesurti  Ghristum  ttKum  bivaa 
Dominum  nostrum  supplices  roganras  et  petimus,  uti  accepta  habeas  et 
benedicas  h®c  dona,  h®o  munera,  h®c  sancta  sacrificia  illibata:  in 
primis,  qu®  tibi  offerimus  pro  ecclesia  tua  sancta  catholica,  quam  paci- 
ficare,  custodire,  adunare  et  regere  digneris  toto  orbe  terrarum,  una 
cum  faxnulo  tuo  Papa  111.  et  rege  nostro  111.  et  omnibus  orthodox® 
atque  catholic®  et  apostolic®  fidei  cultoribus. 

Memento,  Domine,  famulorum,  famularumque  tuum  111.  et  111. 
et  omnium  circum  adstantium,  quorum  tibi  fides  cognita  est  et  nota 
devotio : qui  tibi  offerunt  hoc  sacrificium  laudis  pro  se  suisque  omnibus, 
pro  spe  salutis,  pro  redemptions  animarum  suarum,  et  incolumitatis 
suae,  tibi  reddunt  vota  sua,  seterno  Deo,  vivo  et  veio. 

Communicantes  et  memoriam  venerantes,  inprimis  glorios®  semper 
Yirginis  Mari®  genitricis  Dei  et  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi.  Sed 
et  beatorum  apoetolorum  et  martyrum  tuorum  Petri,  Pauli,  Andre®, 
Jacobi,  Joannis,  Thom®,  Jacobi,  Philippi,  Bartholom®i,  Matthwi, 
Simon®  et  Tathai  (Thaddei)  Lini,  Cleti,  Clementis,  Xysti,  Cornelii, 
Cypriani,  Laurentii,  Chrysogoni,  Joannis  et  Pauli,  Cosm®  et  Damiani ; 
et  omnium  sanctorum  tuorum,  quorum  mentis  precibusque  concedas, 
ut  in  omnibus  protectionis  tu®  muniamur  auxilio.  Per  Christum 
Dominum  nostrum. 

Hanc  igitur  oblationem  servitutis  nostr®,  sed  et  cunct®  famili® 
tu®,  qu®sumus  Domine,  ut  placatus  accipias ; diesque  nostros  in  tua 
pace  disponas,  atque  ab  ®terna  damnatione  nos  eripi,  et  in  electorum 
tuorum  jubeas  grege  numerari.  Per  Christum  Dominum  nostrum. 

Quam  oblationem  tu,  Deus,  in  omnibus,  qu»sumus,  benedictam, 
adscriptam,  ratam,  rationabilem,  acceptabilemque  facer©  digneris,  nt 
nobis  cori{tpus  et  s&ntftguis  fiat  delectissimi  filii  tui  Domini  Dei 
nostri  Jesu  Christi. 

Qui  pridi^quam  pateretur,  accepit  panem  in  sanctas  ac  venerabiles 
manes  suas,  elevatis  ocuhs  in  ccelum,  ad  te  Deum  patrem  suum  ornni- 
potentem,  tibi  gratias  agens,  bene  dixit,  fregit,  dedit  disoipulis  suis 
dicens:  Accipite  et  manducate  ex  hoe  omne*.  Hoe  e$t  mtm  cerpue 
mown.  Simili  modo,  postea  quam  coenatum  est,  accipiens  et  huno 
pneclarum  calioem  in  sanctas  ac  venerabiles  manes  suas,  item  tibi 
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gsatias  agens,  bene  »fi  dixit  dedit,  discipuiis  suis,  dicens : Accipite,  et 
bibits  ex  so  omnes : hie  est  enim  calix  sanguinis  mei,  nosi  et  cstemi  testa- 
menti , mysterium  fideiy  qui  pro  vobis  et  pro  multis  effundetur  in  remit - 
sionem  peccatorum. 

Hate  quotiescunque  fsceritis  in  mei  memoriam  facietis. 

Unde  et  nemores,  Domino,  nos  tui  servi,  sed  et  plebs  tua  sancta, 
Christi  Filii  Domini  Dei  nostri,  tam  beat®  passionis,  neo  non  ab  in- 
feris  resurrectionis,  sed  et  in  coalos  glories®  adscensionis,  offerimus 
praeclar®  majestati  tu®  de  tuis  donis  ac  datis.  Hostiam  ►£«  puram, 
hostiam  ►£«  sane  tam,  hostiam  immaculatam,  panem  1J1  sanctum 
vit®  ®tem®,  et  calicem  tjf  salutis  perpetu®. 

Supra  qu®  propitio  ac  sereno  vultu  recipere  digneris,  et  accepta 
habere,  sicuti  accepta  habere  dignatus  es  munera  pueri  justi  Abel,  et 
sacrificium  patriarch®  nostr®  Abrah®,  et  quod  tibi  obtulit  surnmus 
sacerdos  tuns  Melchisedech  sanctum  sacrificium,  immaculatum  hostiam. 

Supplices  te  rogamus,  omnipotent  Deus,  jube  h®c  perferri,  per 
manus  angeli  tui  in  sublime  alt&re  tuum,  in  conspectum  divin®  majes- 
tatis  tu®,  ut  quotquot  ex  hac  altaris  participatione  sacrosanctnm  Filii 
tui  corpus,  et  ^ sanguinem  sumpserimus,  omni  benedictione  ccslesti 
et  gratia  repleamur.  Per  Christum  Dominum  nostrum. 

Super  Diptycha . 

Memento  etiam,  Demine,  famulorum  famularamque  tuarum  111.,  qui 
nos  pwecesserunt  cum  signo  fidei,  et  dormiunt  in  somno  pacis.  Ipsis, 
pomine,  et  omnibus  in  Christo  quiescentibus,  locum  refrigerii,  lucis,  et 
pacis,  ut  indulgeas,  deprecamur.  Per  eundem. 

Nobis  quoque  peccatoribus  famulis  tuis  de  multitudine  misera- 
tionura  tuarum  sperantibns,  partem  aliquam  et  societatem  donare  dig- 
neris, cum  tuis  sanctis  apostolis  et  martyribus,  cum  Joanne,  Stephano, 
Matthia,  Baraaba,  Ignatio,  Alexandro,  Marcellino,  Petro,  Felicitate, 
Perpetua,  Agathe,  Lucia,  Ague,  Cmoilia,  Anastasia,  et  cum  omnibus 
sanctis  tuis,  intra  quorum  nos  consortium,  non  ®stimator  meriti,  sed 
veni®,  qu®sumns,  largitor  a4mitte.  Per  Christina  Dominum  nostrum. 

Per  quern  h®c  omnia,  Domine,  semper  bona,  creas,  sanctiijtficas, 
viviijificas,  bene  indicia  et  prastas  nobis.  Per  ip  ^ sum,  et  cum 
ipijiso,  et  in  ip  ^ so,  est  tibi  Deo  Patri  omnipotent!  in  unitate  Spiritus 
Sancti,  omnis  honor  et  gloria. 

Per  omnia  scecula  s®culorum.  Amen  1 
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Oremms. 

Praecepfcis  salutaribus  moniti,  et  divina  institutions  format!,  andemus 
dicere:— 

Pater  noster , qui  es  in  codis ; sanctifieetur  nomm  tuum  ; adveniat 
regnumtuum ; fiat  voluntas  tua,  sicut  in  ccelo , et  in  terra;  panem 
nostrum  quotidianum  da  nobis  kodie;  et  dimitte  nobis  debita  nostra , sicut 
et  nos  dimittimus  debitoribus  nostris  ; et  ne  nos  indueas  in  tmtatumem . 

Libera  nos,  qumsumus  Domine,  ab  omnibus  malis,  pneteritis,  pmv- 
sentibus,  et  futuris,  et  intercedente  beata  et  gloriosa  semper  Virgine 
Dei  genitrice  Maria,  et  beatis  apostolis  tuis,  Petro  et  Paolo,  atque 
Andrea,  et  omnibus  sanctis,  da  propitios  pacem  in  diebus  nostris,  ut 
ope  misericordim  tua?  adjuti,  et  a peccato  simns  semper  liberi,  et  ab 
omni  pertnrbatione  securi. 

Per  Dominum  nostrum  Jesum  Christum  Filium  tuum,  qui  tecum 
vivit,  et  reguat  Deus  in  unitate  Spiritus  Sancti,  etc. 

Pax  Domini  sit  semper  vobiscum . 

Agnus  Dei,  qui  tollis  peccata  mundi , miserere  nobis . 

N.  B.  Diptycka . — From  the  fourth  century  downwards  we  find  fre- 
quent mention  of  church  registers ; these  are  usually  called  diptycha 
ecclesiastics,  or  simply  diptycha,  diptychs,  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
being  folded  together.  They  were  entitled  also  sardKoyoi  €KKkrj<riaaTucoii 
tabulse  sacrse,  ecclesioe  matricuke,  libri  viventium  et  mortuorum ; and 
rrrvxai,  Trrvxai  Upal , bfXroi,  dfXrot  Upai — fivoTticai. 

These  registers  contained  the  names  of  the  living  members  of  the 
church,— -of  those  who  had  died  in  full  communion  with  the  Christian 
body, — and  of  eminent  bishops,  martyrs,  confessors,  and  benefactors ; 
in  short,  of  all  those  who  were  assembled  together,  or  whom  the 
assembled  church  especially  commemorated,  at  the  celebration  of 
the  Lords  supper.  Some  suppose  that  there  were  three  distinct 
diptychs,  or  a separate  register  for  each  of  the  classes  above  named,  but 
others  reckon  only  two  kinds  of  diptychs,  namely,  one  register  of  the 
living  arid  another  of  the  dead,  and  they  suppose  that  the  names  of 
bishops.  See.  were  included  in  either  one  or  the  other,  according  to  the 
circumstance  of  their  being  still  alive  or  not. 

When  a member  of  the  church  was  excommunicated,  whether 
before  or  after  death,  his  name  was  erased  from  the  diptychs ; and  it 
was  again  inserted  if  he  was  afterwards  restored  to  communion,  or 
recognised  as  a member  of  the  Christian  body. 
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It  was  the  office  of  the  deaoqn  to  read  the  names  contained  in  the 
diptychs  at  the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  sapper.  In  course  of  time^ 
when  the  names  of  the  deceased  members  of  the  church  became  too 
numerous  for  recital,  a general  mention  of  all  those  who  had  died  in 
Christ  was  substituted  for  the  more  particular  enumeration.  Augustin 
De  Cura  pro  Mortals , c.  4. 


D. 

DAILY  TEMPLE-SERVICE,  AND  SYNAGOGUE-WORSHIP  OF  THE 
JEWS,  AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  ERA. 

ACCORDING  TO  LIGHTFOOT  AND  PR1DEAUX. 


There  seems  to  be  nothing  more  uncontested  among  learned  men  than 
that  the  Jews  had  set  forms  of  worship  in  all  parts  of  divine  service, 
and  that  the  apostles  freely  used  these  in  all  instances,  in  which  they 
thought  it  necessary  or  becoming  to  join  with  them.  Their  ordinary 
service  was  of  two  sorts,  the  service  of  the  temple,  and  the  service  of 
the  synagogue.  These  differed  in  many  respects,  but  both  agreed  in 
this,  that  the  public  prayers  in  both  were  offered  up  in  a certain  con- 
stant form  of  words.  For  their  private  prayers,  which  every  man  made 
particularly  by  himself,  Prideaux  tells  us,  they  had  no  public  forms  to 
pray  by,  nor  any  public  ministers  to  officiate  to  them  herein  ; but  all 
prayed  in  private  conceptions ; — but  their  public  prayers  were  directed 
by  public  forms,  both  in  the  service  of  the  temple  and  the  syna- 
gogue. 


1. — Daily  Temple-Service. 


Thb  Temple-Service  is  very  accurately  described  by  Dr.  Lightfoot  as 
it  stood  in  the  tim<?  of  our  Saviour:  the  sum  of  his  description  is  this. 
First,  before  the  offering  of  the  sacrifice,  the  president  called  upon  them 
to  go  to  prayers,  which  they  began  with  this  form:  “ Thou  hast  loved 
us,  O Lord  our  God,  with  an  everlasting  love,  with  great  and  abundant 
compassion  hast  thou  had  mercy  on  us,  O our  Father,  our  King,  for 
our  fathers'  sakes,  who  trusted  in  thee,  and  thon  taughtest  them  sta- 
tutes of  life.  So  be  gracious  to  us  also,  O our  Father,  O most  merciful 
Father.  0 thou  compassionate  One,  pity  us.  And  put  into  our  hearts 
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to  know,  understand,  obey,  learn,  teach,  observe,  do,  and  perform,  all 
the  words  of  the  doctrine  of  th y law  in  love,  and  enlighten  our  eyes  by 
thy  law,  and  cause  our  hearts  to  cleave  to  thy  commandments,  and 
unite  our  hearts  to  love  and  to  fear  thy  name,”  &c.  After  this  prayer 
they  rehearsed  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  after  the  Ten  Command- 
ments they  said  over  their  phylacteries,  in  Hebrew,  called  TepAUlm^ 
which  contained  four  portions  of  the  law  written  in  four  parchments. 
The  first  out  of  Exodus  xiiL,  from  verse  3 to  10.  The  second  out  of 
Exodus  xiii.,  from  verse  11  to  16.  The  third  out  of  Deut.  vi.,  from 
verse  4 to  verse  9.  The  fourth  out  of  Deut.  xi.,  from  verse  13  to  21. 
After  this  prayer  and  rehearsal  of  the  decalogue,  and  of  their  phylac- 
teries at  the  time  of  offering  incense,  they  had  three  or  four  prayers 
more;  the  first  of  which  was  in  this  form,  referring  to  their  phylac- 
teries: “Truth  and  stability,  and  sure  and  firm,  and  upright  and 
faithful,  and  beloved,  and  lovely,  and  delightful,  and  fair,  and  terrible, 
and  glorious,  and  ordered,  and  acceptable,  and  good  and  beautiftil,  is 
this  word  for  us,  for  ever  and  ever.  The  truth  of  the  everlasting  God 
our  King,  the  rock  of  Jacob,  the  shield  of  our  salvation  for  ever  and 
ever.  He  is  sure,  and  his  name  is  sure,  and  his  throne  settled,  and  his 
kingdom  and  truth  established  for  evermore,”  &c. 

The  second  prayer  was  in  this  form:  “ Be  pleased,  O Lord  our 
God,  with  thy  people  Israel,  and  with  their  prayer,  and  restore  the 
service  to  iho  oracle  of  thy  house,  and  accept  the  burnt-offering  of 
Israel,  and  their  prayer  in  love  and  complacency;  and  let  the  service  of 
thy  people  Israel  be  continually  pleasing  unto  thee/*  And  they  con- 
cluded thus:  M We  praise  thee,  who  art  the  Lord  our  God,  and  the 
God  of  our  fathers,  the  God  of  all  flesh,  our  Creator,  and  the  God  of 
all  creatures:  glory  and  praise  be  to  thy  great  and  holy  name,  because 
thou  hast  preserved  and  kept  us;  so  preserve  and  keep  us,  and  bring 
back  our  captivity  to  the  courts  of  thy  holiness,'*  &c. 

A third  prayer  ran  thus:  “ Appoint  peace,  goodness,  and  blessing, 
grace,  mercy,  and  compassion  for  us,  and  for  all  Israel  thy  people. 
Bless  us,  O our  Father,  even  all  of  us  as  one  man,  with  the  light  of 
thy  countenance:  for  in  the  light  of  thy  countenance  thou,  O Lord  our 
God,  hast  given  us  the  law  of  life,  and  loving  mercy  and  righteousness, 
and  blessing  and  compassion,  and  life  and  peace:  let  it  please  thee  to 
bless  thy  people  Israel  at  all  times.  Let  us  and  all  thy  people  the 
house  of  Israel  be  remembered  and  written  before  thee  in  the  book  of 
life  with  blessing  and  peace,”  Ac. 
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A fourth  prayer  was  used  on  the  Sabbath  as  a blessing,  by  the 
course  that  went  out  of  their  service,  upon  those  that  came  in  to  do 
the  service  of  the  following  week,  in  these  words:  “He  that  caused 
his  name  to  dwell  in  this  house,  cause  love  and  brotherhood,  and 
peace,  and  friendship,  to  dwell  among  you” 

After  these  things  the  priests  lifted  up  their  hands  and  blessed  the 
people  in  that  form  of  words,  which  is  in  Numbers  vi.  94 : “ Thu 
Lord  bless  thee,  and  keep  thee,  the  Lord  make  his  face  shine  upon  thee, 
and  be  gracious  unto  thee.  The  Lord  lift  up  his  countenance  upon 
thee  and  give  thee  peace.”  To  which  the  people  answered*  “ Blessed 
be  the  Lord  God,  the  God  of  Israel,  from  everlasting  to  everlasting.” 

After  this  blessing,  the  meat-offering  and  the  drink-offering  were 
offered,  and  then  began  the  singing  of  psalms  and  the  music. 

The  constant  and  ordinary  psalms  which  they  sung  were  these: 

On  the  first  day  of  the  week,  Psalm  xxvi.,  “The  earth  is  the 
Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereof,”  &c. 

On  the  second  day,  Psalm  xLviii.,  “ Great  is  the  Lord,  and  greatly 
to  be  praised  in  the  city  of  God,”  &c. 

On  the  third  day,  Psalm  Lxxxii.,  “ God  standeth  in  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  mighty,  and  judgeth  among  gods,”  Ac. 

On  the  fourth  day,  Psalm  xciv.,  “ O Lord  God,  to  whom  vengeance 
belongeth,”  &c. 

On  the  fifth  day,  Psalm  lxxxL,  “ Sing  aloud  unto  God  our  strength, 
make  a joyful  noise  unto  the  God  of  Jacob,”  Sec. 

On  the  sixth  day,  Psalm  xciii.,  “ The  Lord  reigneth,  he  is  clothed 
with  majesty,"  See. 

On  the  Sabbath  day  they  sang  Psalm  xcii.,  which  bears  the  title  of 
“ A Psalm  or  song  for  the  Sabbath  day,"  both  in  the  Hebrew  Bibles 
and  the  translation  of  the  Septuagint. 

These  were  tho  known,  and  constant,  and  fixed  psalms  for  the 
several  days  of  the  week  throughout  the  year.  But  upon  certain  days 
they  had  additional  psalms  and  hymns.  For  on  the  Sabbath  day,  as 
there  was  an  additional  sacrifice  appointed,  Numb,  xxviii.  9,  so  at  the 
time  of  this  additional  sacrifice  the  Levites  sang  the  Song  of  Moses, 
Dent,  xxxii.,  “ Hear  O heavens,  and  I will  speak,”  which  they  divided 
into  six  Sabbaths  for  the  morning  service ; and  at  the  evening  service 
they  sang  that  other  song  of  Moses,  Exod.  xv.,  “ I will  sing  unto  the 
Lord,  for  he  triumphed  gloriously:  the  horse  and  his  rider  hath  he 
thrown  into  the  sea,”  Sec.  By  which  custom  of  singing  the  songs  of 
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Moses  upon  the  Sabbath,  Dr.  Lightfoot  observes,  that  that  passage  in 
Rev.  xv.  3,  may  be  illustrated,  where  the  saints  are  said  to  “ sing  the 
gong  of  Moses,  the  servant  of  God:”  because  they  were  now  come  to 
{heir  everlasting  Sabbath,  having  gotten  the  victory  over  the  beast  and 
his  image,  and  over  his  mark,  and  over  the  number  of  his  name,  and 
having  the  harps  of  God  in  their  hands;  which  allusion  to  the 
Sabbath-service  in  the  time  of  St.  John  is  a good  argument  for  the 
antiquity  of  the  practice. 

Besides  this,  there  was  an  additional  sacrifice  appointed  on  the 
first  day  of  the  year,  called  the  Feast  of  Trumpets,  Numb.  Xxix.  1, 
and  at  this  time  they  sang  Psalm  Lxxxi.,  “ Sing  aloud  unto  God  our 
strength,”  &c.  And  at  the  evening  service  of  this  day,  Psalm  xxix. 
44  The  voice  of  the  Lord  shaketh  the  wilderness,”  &c. 

Also  at  the  Passover,  besides  many  other  forms,  they  were  used  to 
ring  the  hymn  called  the  Egyptian  Hallel,  because  it  was  sung  in 
remembrance  of  their  delivery  out  of  Egypt : which  consisted  of  the 
cxiii.,  cxiv.,  cxv.,  cxvi.,  cxvii.,  and  cxviii.  Psalms.  And  this,  as  some 
observe,  was  sung  also  at  the  beginning  of  every  month,  and  on  the 
Feast  of  Dedication,  and  the  Feast  of  the  Weeks,  and  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles.  And  the  latter  part  of  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the 
hymn  which  our  Saviour  sung  with  his  disciples  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  last  supper. 

This  is  the  sum  of  the  Jewish  temple-service  as  it  stood  in  our 
Saviour’s  time,  with  which,  notwithstanding  its  stated  forms,  both  He 
and  his  disciples  complied,  whenever  they  had  occasion  upon  any  such 
solemnities  to  frequent  the  temple. 

2. — Synagogue - Worship . 

The  Service  of  the  Synagogue  was  something  different  from  that 
of  the  Temple.  For  here  were  no  sacrifices,  but  only  these  three 
things:  I.  Prayers . II.  Beading  of  the  Sa'iptures.  III.  Preaching 
and  expounding  upon  them . 

I.  Their  public  prayers , like  those  of  the  temple,  were  all  by  stated 
forms.  Among  these  the  most  ancient  and  solemn  were  those  which 
are  called  Shemoneh  Eshreh , that  is,  the  eighteen  prayers , which  are 
said  to  have  been  appointed  by  Ezra  and  the  great  synagogue  from  the 
time  of  the  captivity.  Another  prayer  was  afterwards  added,  against 
the  Christians  So  that  the  whole  amounted  to  nineteen . 
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They  were  the  following > 

1.  Blessed  be  thou,  O Lord  our  God,  the  God  of  our  fathers,  the 
God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  the  God  of  Jaoob,  the  great  God, 
powerful  and  tremendous,  the  High  God,  bountifully  dispensing  bene* 
fits,  the  creator  and  possessor  of  the  universe,  who  remomberest  the 
good  deeds  of  our  fathers,  and  in  thy  love  sendcst  n redeemer  to  those 
who  descended  from  them,  for  thy  name’s  sake,  O king,  our  helper, 
our  saviour  and  our  shield.  Blessed  art  thou,  O Lord,  who  art  the 
shield  of  Abraham. 

2.  Thou,  O Lord,  art  powerful  for  ever.  Thou  raisest  the  dead  to 
life,  and  art  mighty  to  save;  thou  sendest  down  the  dew,  stillest  the 
winds,  and  makest  the  rain  to  come  down  upon  the  earth,  and  sustain- 
est  with  thy  beneficence  all  that  live  therein ; and  of  thy  abundant 
mercy  makest  the  dead  again  to  live.  Thou  helpest  up  those  that  fall; 
thou  curest  the  sick;  thou  loosest  them  that  are  bound,  and  makest 
good  thy  word  of  truth  to  those  that  sleep  in  the  dust.  Who  is  to  be 
compared  to  thee,  O thou  Lord  of  might  ? and  who  is  like  unto  thee, 
O our  King,  who  killest  and  makest  alive,  and  makest  salvation  to 
spring  up  as  the  herb  out  of  the  field?  Thou  art  faithful,  to  make  the 
dead  rise  again  to  life.  Blessed  art  thou,  O Lord,  who  raisest  the 
dead  again  to  life. 

3.  Thou  art  holy,  and  thy  name  is  holy,  and  the  saints  do  praise 
thee  every  day.  Selah.  For  a great  king,  and  an  holy  one  art  thou, 
O God.  Blessed  art  thou,  O God  most  holy. 

4.  Thou  of  thy  mercy  givest  knowledge  unto  men,  and  teachest 
them  understanding;  give  graciously  unto  us  knowledge,  wisdom,  and 
understanding.  Blessed  art  thou,  O Lord,  who  graciously  givest 
knowledge  unto  men. 

5.  Bring  us  back,  O our  Father,  to  the  observance  of  thy  law,  and 
make  us  to  adhere  to  thy  precepts ; and  do  thou,  O our  King,  draw  us 
near  to  thy  worship,  and  convert  us  unto  thee  by  perfect  repentance  in 
thy  presence.  Blessed  art  thou,  O Lord,  who  vouchsafest  to  receive 
us  by  repentance. 

0.  Be  thou  merciful  unto  us,  O our  Father,  for  we  have  sinned ; 
pardon  us,  O our  King,  for  we  have  transgressed  against  thee.  For 
thou  art  a God,  good  and  ready  to  pardon.  Blessed  art  thou,  O Lord, 
most  gracious,  who  multipliest  thy  mercies  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins. 

7.  Look,  we  beseech  thee,  upon  our  afflictions.  Be  thou  on  our 
side  in  all  our  contentions,  and  plead  thou  our  cause  in  all  our  litiga- 
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turns,  and  make  haste  to  redeem  us  with  a perfect  redemption  for  thy 
name’s  sake.  For  thou  art  our  God,  our  King,  and  a strong  redeemer. 
Blessed  art  thou,  O Lord,  the  Redeemer  of  Israel. 

8.  Heal  us,  O Lord  our  God,  and  we  shall  be  healed.  Save  us, 
and  we  shall  be  saved.  For  thou  art  our  praise.  Bring  unto  us  sound 
health,  and  a perfect  remedy  for  all  our  infirmities,  and  far  all  our 
griefs,  and  for  all  our  wounds.  For  thou  art  a God  who  healest,  and 
art  merciful.  Blessed  art  thou,  O Lord  our  God,  who  surest  the 
diseases  of  thy  people  Israel. 

8.  Blass  us,  0 Lord  our  God,  in  every  work  of  oqr  hands,  and 
bless  unto  us  the  seasons  of  the  year,  and  give  us  the  dew  and  the  rain 
to  be  a blessing  unto  us  upon  the  face  of  all  our  land,  and  satiate  the 
world  with  thy  blessings,  and  send  dorm  moisture  upon  every  part  of 
the  earth  that  is  habitable.  Blessed  art  thou,  O Lord,  who  givest  thy 
blessing  to  the  years. 

10.  Couvocate  us  together  by  the  sound  of  the  great  trumpet  to 
the  enjoyment  of  our  liberty,  and  lift  up  thy  ensign  to  call  together  all 
of  tho  captivity,  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth  into  our  own  land. 
Blessed  art  thou,  O Lord,  who  gatherest  together  the  exiles  of  tho 
people  of  Israel. 

11.  Restore  unto  us  our  judges  as  at  the  first,  and  our  counsellors 
as  at  the  beginning,  and  remove  far  from  us  affliction  and  trouble;  and 
do  thou  only  reign  over  us  in  benignity,  and  in  mercy,  and  in  righte- 
ousness, and  in  justice.  Blessed  art  thou,  O Lord  our  King,  who 
lovest  righteousness  and  justice. 

12.  Let  there  be  no  hope  to  them  who  apostatise  from  the  true 
religion ; and  let  heretics,  how  many  soever  they  be,  all  perish  as  in  a 
moment.  And  let  the  kingdom  of  pride  be  speedily  rooted  out,  and 
broken  in  our  days*  Blessed  art  thou,  O Lord  our  God,  who  destroycst 
the  wicked,  and  bringest  down  the  proud.  (This  is  the  prayer  which 
was  added  against  the  Christians*  “ The  kingdom  of  pride,”  is  the 
Roman  empire.) 

13.  Upon  tho  pious  and  the  just,  and  upon  the  proselytes  of 
justioe,  and  upon  the  remnant  of  thy  people  of  the  house  of  Israel,  let 
thy  mercies  be  moved,  O Lord  our  God,  and  give  a good  reward  unto 
all  who  faithfully  put  their  trust  in  thy  name,  and  grant  us  our  portion 
with  them,  and  for  ever  let  us  not  be  ashamed ; for  we  put  our  trust 
in  thee.  Blessed  art  thou,  O Lord,  who  art  the  support  and  confidence 
of  Ac  just* 
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14*  Dwell  then  in  the  midst  of  Jerusalem  thy  city,  as  thou  hast 
promised,  build  it  with  a building  to  last  for  ever;  and  do  this 
speedily,  even  in  our  days.  Blessed  art  thou,  O Lord,  who  buildesfc 
Jerusalem. 

15.  Make  the  offspring  of  David,  thy  servant,  speedily  to  grow  up 
and  flourish,  and  let  our  hom  be  exalted  in  thy  salvation.  For  we 
hope  for  thy  salvation  every  day.  Blessed  art  thou,  O Lord,  who 
makest  the  hom  of  our  salvation  to  flourish. 

16.  Hear  our  voioe,  O Lord  our  God,  most  merciful  Father,  pardon 
and  have  mercy  upon  us,  and  accept  of  our  prayers  with  mercy  and 
favour,  and  send  us  not  away  empty  from  thy  presence,  O our  King* 
For  thou  hearest  with  mercy  the  prayer  of  thy  people  Israel*  Blessed 
art  thou,  O Lord,  who  hearest  prayer. 

17*  Be  then  well  pleased,  O Lord  our  God,  with  thy  people  Israel, 
and  have  regard  onto  their  prayers.  Restore  thy  worship  to  the  inner 
part  of  thy  house,  and  make  haste  with  favour  and  love  to  acoept  of 
the  burnt  saorifioes  of  Israel,  and  their  prayers ; and  let  the  worship  of 
Israel  thy  people  be  continually  well  pleasing  unto  thee.  Blessed  art 
thou,  O Lord,  who  restorest  thy  divine  presence  to  Zion. 

18.  We  will  give  thanks  unto  thee  with  praise.  For  thou  art  the 
Lord  our  God,  the  God  of  our  fathers,  for  ever  and  ever.  Thou  art 
our  rook,  and  the  rock  of  our  life,  the  shield  of  our  salvation.  To  all 
generations  will  we  give  thanks  onto  thee,  and  declare  thy  praise, 
because  of  our  life  which  is  always  in  thy  hands,  and  because  of  our 
souls  which  are  always  depending  upon  thee,  and  beoause  of  thy  signs 
which  are  every  day  with  us,  and  because  of  thy  wonders  and  marvel- 
lous loving -kindnesses  which  are,  morning,  and  evening,  and  night,  con- 
tinually before  us.  Thou  art  good,  for  thy  mercies  are  not  consumed ; 
thou  art  merciful,  for  thy  loving-kindnesses  fail  not.  For  ever  we  hope 
in  thee ; and  for  all  these  mercies  be  thy  name,  O King,  blessed  and 
exalted,  and  lifted  np  on  high,  for  ever  and  ever;  and  let  all  that  liye 
give  thanks  unto  thee.  Selah.  And  let  them  in  truth  and  sincerity 
praise  thy  name,  O God  of  our  salvation  and  our  help.  Selah.  Blessed 
art  thou,  O Lord,  whose  name  is  good,  and  whom  it  is  fitting  always 
to  give  thanks  unto. 

19.  Give  peace,  beneficence,  and  benediction,  grace,  benignity,  and 
mercy  unto  us,  and  to  Israel  thy  people.  Bless  ns,  O our  Father,  even 
all  of  us  together  as  one  man,  with  the  light  of  thy  countenance.  For 
ip  the  light  of  thy  countenance  hast  thou  given  unto  us,  0 Lord  our 
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God,  the  law  of  fife,  and  love,  and  benignity,  and  righteousness,  and 
blessing,  and  mercy,  and  life,  and  peace.  And  let  H seem  good  in 
thine  eyes  to  bless  thy  people  Israel  with  thy  peace  at  all  times,  and 
in  every  moment.  Blessed  art  then,  O Lord,  who  hlessest  thy  people 
Israel  with  peace.  Amen. 

Whereas  Prideaux  observes  rightly,  that  another  prayer,  called  the 
nineteenth , was  added  a little  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
against  the  Christians,  who  are  therein  meant  under  the  names  of 
apostates  and  heretics : I shall  confirm  his  observation  from  a passage 
in  Epiphanius,  (Epiphan.  ffarres.  29  Nazarceor.  in  fine,)  who  tells  us, 
that  the  Jews  in  their  synagogues  were  used  to  pray  against  the 
Christians  in  this  form,—  learapac rat  6 0*6s  rovs  N a(apalovf,  M O God,  curse 
the  Nazarenes.”  And  the  same  thing  is  intimated  by  Justin  Martyr, 
who  says,  “Immediately  after  our  Saviour’s  resurrection,  the  Jews 
sent  forth  their  chosen  emissaries  to  all  the  synagogues  in  the  world, 
to  tell  them  that  there  was  a certain  impious,  lawless  sect  risen  up 
under  one  Jesus,  a Galilean  impostor,  whom  they  had  crucified ; but 
his  disciples  came  by  night  and  stole  him  away  out  of  the  grave,  and 
deceived  men,  by  saying  he  was  risen  from  the  dead,  and  asoended  into 
heaven."  (Justin.  Dial,  cum  Tryph.  p.  335.  Also  Huron,  ad  Esa. 
v.  18.  Ter  per  singulos  dies  in  omnibus  synagogis  sub  nomine  Naza- 
rffiorum  anathematizant  Judaei  nomen  Christianum.)  And  he  adds, 
“ That  after  their  city  was  demolished,  they  repented  not,  but  even 
dared,  Karapaotiai  avrov,  to  curse  Atm,  and  all  that  believed  on  them  ;M 
which  plainly  refers  to  this  additional  prayer,  which  was  of  later  date, 
and  all  the  others  seem  to  have  been  in  use  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour 
and  his  apostles.  And  as  we  are  sure  they  frequented  the  synagogues, 
so  there  is  no  doubt  to  be  made  but  that  they  joined  in  these  usual 
forms  of  prayer,  which  were  one  part  of  the  synagogue-service. 

II.  The  reading  of  the  Scriptures  is  of  three  sorts.  1.  The  Kiriath 
Shema.  2.  The  reading  of  the  law.  3.  The  reading  of  the  prophets. 

1.  The  Kiriath  Shema  consists  in  the  reading  of  three  portions  of 
Scripture.  The  first  is  from  the  beginning  of  verse  4,  chap,  vi.,  of 
Deuteronomy,  to  the  end  of  verse  9 ; the  second  from  the  beginning  of 
verse  13,  chap,  xi.,  of  Deuteronomy,  to  the  end  of  verse  21 ; and  the 
third  from  the  beginning  of  verse  37,  chap,  xv.,  of  Numbers,  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter.  And  because  the  first  of  these  portions  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible  begins  with  the  word  Shema , i.  e.,  hear,  they  call  all 
these  three  together  the  Shema , and  the  reading  of  them  Kiriath 
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Skema,  that  is,  the  reading  of  the  Shema.  Thia  reading  of  the  Shema 
is  accompanied  with  several  prayers  and  benedictions,  both  before  and' 
after  it,  and  is,  next  the  saying  of  the  nineteen  prayers,  the  solemnest 
part  of  their  religious  service,  and  is  in  the  same  manner  as  that  to  be 
performed  according  to  their  ritual  every  day,  (that  is,  either  publicly 
in  their  synagogue-assemblies,  or  else  privately  out  of  them,  on  those 
days  when  there  are  no  such  assemblies,  or  when  they  cannot  be  present 
at  them,)  only  with  this  difference,  that  whereas  the  nineteen  prayers 
are  to  be  said  thrice  every  day,  and  by  every  person  of  age,  without  any 
exception,  the  reading  or  repeating  of  the  Shema  is  only  to  be  twice  a 
day,  thatis,  morning  and  evening ; and  the  males  only,  which  are  of  free 
condition,  are  obliged  to  it,  all  women  and  servants  being  excused 
from  the  duty.  They  think  they  are  bound  to  the  repeating  of  this 
Shema  every  morning  and  evening,  because  of  the  words  of  the  law, 
Deut.  vi.  7,— “ And  thou  shall  talk  of  them— when  thou  liest  down, 
and  when  thou  risest  up and  also  because  of  the  like  words,  Deut. 
xi.  19.  The  reading  or  repeating  of  this  Shema,  in  the  manner  as  is 
here  related,  they  think  is  of  great  moment  for  the  preserving  of  reli- 
gion among  them,  as  most  certainly  it  must  be,  because  thereby  they 
do  twice  every  day  make  confession  of  the  unity  of  God,  and  of  the 
duties  which  they  owe  unto  him. 

2,  3.  The  reading  of  the  law  and  of  the  prophets.— The  five  books 
of  the  law  are  divided  into  fifty-four  sections.  This  division,  many 
of  the  Jews  hold  to  be  one  of  the  constitutions  of  Moses,  from  Mount 
Sinai.  But  others  with  more  likelihood  of  truth  attribute  it  to  Ezra. 
It  was  made  for  the  use  of  their  synagogues,  and  the  better  instructing 
of  the  people  there  in  the  law  of  God.  For  every  Sabbath  day,  one 
of  these  sections  was  read  in  their  synagogues.  And  this  we  are 
assured  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  was  done  amongst  them  of  old 
time  (Acts  xv.  21),  which  may  well  be  interpreted  from  the  time  of 
Ezra.  They  ended  the  last  section  with  the  last  words  of  Deuter- 
onomy on  the  Sabbath  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  and  then  began 
anew  with  the  first  section  from  the  beginning  of  Genesis  the  next 
Sabbath  after,  and  so  went  round  in  this  circle  every  year.  The 
number  of  these  sections  was  fifty-four,  because  in  their  intercalated 
years  (a  month  being  then  added)  there  were  fifty-four  Sabbaths.  On 
other  years  they  reduced  them  to  the  number  of  the  Sabbaths  which 
were  in  these  years,  by  joining  two  short  ones  several  times  into  one. 
For  they  held  themselves  obliged  to  have  the  whole  law  thus  read 
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over  in  their  synagogues  every  year.  Till  the  time  of  the  persecution 
of  Antioohue  Bpiphaaes,  they  read  only  the  law*  But  then  being 
forbid  to  read  it  any  more!  in  the  room  of  the  fifty-four  sections  of  the 
law#  they  substituted  fifty-four  sections  out  of  the  prophets,  the 
reading  of  whioh  they  ever  after  continued.  So  that  when  the  reading 
of  the  law  was  again  restored  by  the  Maccabees,  the  section  whioh 
was  read  [every  Sabbath  out  of  the  law  served  for  their  first  lesson, 
and  the  section  out  of  the  prophets  for  their  second  lesson ; and  so  it 
was  practised  in  the  time  of  the  apostles.  And,  therefore,  when  Paul 
entered  into  the  synagogue  at  Antiochia  in  Pisidia,  it  is  said,  that 
“he  stood  up  to  preach,  after  the  reading  of  the  law  and  the  prophets* 
(Acts  xiii.  15),  that  is,  after  the  reading  of  the  first  lesson  out  of 
the  law,  and  the  second  lesson  out  of  the  prophets.  And  in  that 
very  sermon  which  he  then  preached,  he  tells  them,  “that  the 
prophets  were  read  at  Jerusalem  every  Sabbath-day  ” (Acts  xiii.  27)* 
that  is,  in  those  lessons  which  were  taken  out  of  the  prophets. 

III.  The  third  part  of  the  synagogue-service  is  the  expounding  of 
ike  Scripture t,  and  preaching  to  the  people  from  them . The  first  wsa 
performed  at  the  time  of  the  reading  of  them,  and  the  other  after  the 
reading  both  of  the  law  and  the  prophets  was  over.  It  is  plain 
Christ  taught  the  Jews  in  their  synagogues  both  these  ways ; when 
he  came  to  Naaaroth,  his  own  city,  he  was  called  oat,  as  a member  of 
the  synagogue,  to  read  the  Haphtexah,  that  is,  the  section  or  lesson 
out  of  the  prophets,  whioh  was  to  be  read  that  day.  And  when  ho 
bad  stood  up  and  read  it,  he  sat  down  and  expounded  it,  as  was  the 
usage  of  the  Jews  in  both  these  cases.  For  out  of  reverence  to  tbo 
law  and  the  prophets  they  stood  up,  when  they  did  road  any  portion 
out  of  either ; and  in  regard  to  themselves,  as  teachers,  they  sat  when 
they  expounded.  But  in  all  other  synagogues,  of  which  he  was  not 
a member,  when  he  entered  into  them  (as  he  always  did  every 
Sabbath-day  wherever  he  was,  Lake  iv.  16),  he  taught  the  people  in 
sermons,  after  the  reading  of  the  law  and  the  prophets  was  over.  And 
so  St.  Paul  taught  the  JewB  in  their  synagogue  at  Antioch  in 
Pisidia  (Acts  xiii.  15).  For  there  it  is  expressly  said  in  the  sacred 
text,  that  his  preaching  was  after  the  reading  of  the  law  and  the 
prophets  was  ended. 


Tub  timrs  of  their  synagogue-service  were  three  days  a week, 
besides  their  holidays,  whether  fasts  or  festivals,  and  thrioe  on  every 
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one  of  those  days;  that  is,  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  afternoon,  and 
at  night.  Their  ordinary  synagogue-days  in  overy  week,  were 
Monday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday;  Saturday  was  their  Sabbath,  the 
day  set  apart  among  them  for  religious  exercises  by  divine  appoint- 
ment, and  the  other  two  by  the  appointment  of  the  elders,  that  so 
three  days  might  not  pass  without  the  public  reading  of  the  law 
among  them.  The  reason  which  they  gave  for  this,  is  taken  from 
their  mystical  interpretation  of  the  law.  For,  whereas  we  find  it  said 
(Exodus  xv.  22)  that  the  Israelites  were  in  great  distress  on  their 
travelling  three  days  in  the  wilderness  without  water,  by  water,  they 
tell  us,  is  there  mystically  meant  the  law,  and  therefore  say,  that  for 
this  reason,  they  ought  not  to  be  three  days  together  without  the 
hearing  of  it,  and  consequently  for  the  avoiding  hereof  they  have 
ordained,  that  it  be  publicly  read  in  their  synagogues  thrice  every 
week,  And  their  manner  of  doing  it,  is  as  followeth : — The  whole 
law,  or  five  books  of  Moses,  being  divided  into  as  many  sections  or 
lessons,  as  there  are  weeks  in  their  year  (as  hath  been  before  shown), 
on  Monday  they  began  with  that  which  was  proper  for  that  week, 
and  read  it  half  way  through,  and  on  Thursday  proceeded  to  read  the 
remainder ; and  on  Saturday,  which  was  their  solemn  Sabbath,  they 
did  read  all  over  again,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  said 
lesson  or  section;  and  this  both  morning  and  evening.  On  the  week 
days  they  did  read  it  only  in  the  morning,  but  on  the  Sabbath  they 
did  read  it  in  the  evening,  as  well  as  in  the  morning,  for  the  sake  of 
labourers  and  artificers,  who  could  not  leave  their  work  to  attend  the 
synagogues  on  the  week  days,  that  so  all  might  hear  twice  every 
week  the  whole  section  or  lesson  of  that  week  read  unto  them.  And 
when  the  reading  of  the  prophets  was  added  to  that  of  the  law, 
they  observed  the  same  order  in  it.  As  tho  synagogue-service  was  to 
be  on  three  days  every  week  for  the  sake  of  their  hearing  the  law ; so 
it  was  to  be  thrice  on  those  days  for  the  sake  of  their  prayers.  For 
it  was  a constant  rule  among  them,  that  all  were  to  pray  unto  Qod 
three  times  every-day,  that  is,  in  the  morning  at  the  time  of  the 
morning  sacrifice,  and  in  the  evening  at  the  time  of  the  evening 
sacrifice,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  night,  because  till  then  the 
evening  sacrifice  was  still  left  burning  upon  the  altar.— Liqbtjpoot, 
Temple-Service,  chap.  9,  sect.  4 ; Prideaux,  Connexion  of  Scripture 
History,  part  i.  chap.  6;  as  abridged  by  Bingham,  Antiquities,  book 
xiii.  chap.  5,  sect.  4,  with  additions. 
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E. 

ORNAMENTS  OF  CHURCHES. 

Ambrose,  Jerome,  and  other  early  ecclesiastical  writers,  frequently 
advert  to  the  introduction  of  luxury  and  display  in  the  adorning  of 
churches  in  their  time,  and  warn  men  against  tho  abuses  likely  to 
arise  from  the  increasing  splendour  of  religious  edifices. — Augusti 
quotes  the  following  passages  to  this  effect;  from  which  we  may 
gather  many  particulars  relating  to  the  nature  of  the  ornaments 
employed  during  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries. 

Quidquid  ex  affectu  puro  et  sincere  promitur,  hoc  est  decorum ; 
nou  superfluas  sedificationes  aggredi,  nec  preetermittere  necessarias. 
Et  maxime  hoc  sacerdoti  convenit,  oraare  Dei  templum  decore 
congruo,  ut  etiam  hoc  cultu  aula  Domini  resplendeat,  impensas  mise- 
ricordise  convenientes  frequentare,  quantum  oporteat  largiri  peregrinis, 
non  superflua,  sed  competentia,  non  redundantia,  sed  congrua  huma- 
nitati,  nc  sumtu  pauperum  alienam  sibi  quserat  gratiam,  ne  restriction 
rem  erga  clericos  aut  indulgentiorem  se  praabcat.  Ambros.  De  Offic. 
lib.  ii.,  c.  21. 

Prsecepit  autem  Deus  et  tunc  populo  Judaeorum  et  hodie  nobis, 
qui  videmur  in  ecclesia  constitui,  ne  fiduciam  habeamus  in  asdificiorum 
splendore,  aureatisque  laquearibus,  et  vestitis  parietibus  marmorum 
crustis,  et  dicamus  Templum  Domini.  Ulud  enim  templum  est  in 
quo  habitat  vera  fides,  sancta  conversatio,  omniumque  virtutum  chorus. 
Hieron.  Comm . in  Jerem.  c.  7* — Multi  aedificant  parietes  et  columnas 
ecclesise,  substruunt  marmora,  nitent  auro  laquearia,  gemmis  altare 
distinguitur.  Id.  Ep.  2 ad  Nepotian.—Alii  aedificent  ecclesias,  vestiant 
parietes  marmorum  crustis,  columnarum  moles  advehant,  carumquo 
deaurent  capita,  pretiosum  oruatum  non  sententia,  ebore  aigentoque 
valvas,  et  gemmis  aurata  distinguant  altaria,  non  reprehendo,  non 
abnuo,  unusquisque  in  suo  sensu  abundet,  meliusque  est  hoc  faccre, 
quam  repositis  opibus  incubare.  Sed  tibi  aliud  propositum  est: 
Christum  vestire  in  pauperibus,  visitarc  in  languentibus,  pascere  in 
esurientibus.  Id.  Ep.  8 ad  Demetr. — Auro  parietes,  auro  laquearia, 
auro  fulgent  capita  columnarum ; et  nudus  atque  esuriens  ante  fores 
nostras  Christus  in  paupere  moritur.  Id.  Ep.  12  ad  Gandent . — Conf. 
Hieron.  Comment . in  Zachar . 7;  Ciirysost.  Horn . 51,  81,  in  Matth.; 
Horn.  60  ad  Pop . Antioch . 
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F. 

USE  OP  PICTURES,  &c.#  IN  CHURCHES. 

The  following  decisions  of  Gregory  the  Great  respecting  the  use  of 
pictures  in  churches,— which,  it  will  be  observed,  was  no  new  custom 
in  his  day, — are  worthy  of  remark  on  several  accounts.  The  first 
extract  is  from  an  epistle  addressed  by  Gregory  to  Serenus,  bishop  of 
Marseilles,  who  had  attempted  to  remove  pictures  from  churches  in 
his  diocese,  in  consequence  of  the  abuses  to  which  they  had  given 
rise. 

Perlatum  siquidem  ad  nos  fuerat  quod,  inconsiderato  zelo  suc- 
census,  sanctorum  imagines  sub  hac  quasi  excusatione,  ne  adorari 
dcbuissent,  confrcgeris.  Et  quidem  quia  cas  adorari  vetuisses  omnino 
laudavimus,  fregisse  vero  reprehendimus.  Die  frater,  a quo  factum 
sacerdote  aliquando  auditum  est,  quod  fecisti  ? Si  non  aliud,  vel  illud 
te  non  debuit  revocare,  ne  despectis  aliis  fratribus,  solum  te  sanctum  et 
esse  crederes  sapientem  ? Aliud  enim  est  picturam  adorare , aliud  per 
pictures  historiam  quid  sit  adorandum  addiscere . Nam  quod  legmtibus 
scriptura , hoc  idiotis  preestat  pictura  cementibus : quia  in  ipsa  etiam 
ignorantes  vident  quod  sequi  debeant,  in  ipsa  legunt,  qui  literas 
nesciunt.  Unde  et  praecipue  gentibus  pro  lectione  pictura  est.  Quod 
magnopere  a te,  qui  inter  gentes  habitas,  attendi  debuerat : ne  dum 
recto  zelo  incaute  succenderis,  ferocibus  animis  scandalum  generares. 
Frangi  vero  non  debuit,  quod  non  ad  adorandum  in  ecclesiis,  sed  ad 
instruendas  solummodo  mentes  fuit  nescientium  collocatum.  Et  quia 
in  locis  venerabilibus  sanctorum  depingi  historias  non  sine  rationc 
retustas  admisit , si  zelum  discretions  condiisses,  sine  dubio  ct  ea,  qnse 
intendebas  salubriter  obtinere,  et  collectum  gregem  non  dispergere,  Bed 
potius  dispersum  poteras  congregare  : ut  pastoris  in  te  meritum  nomen 
excelleret,  non  culpa  dispersoris  incumberet.  Ilsec  autem  dum  in  hoc 
animi  tui  incaute  nimis  motu  exsequeris,  ita  tuos  scandalizasse  filios 
perhiberis,  ut  maxima  eomm  pars  a tua  se  communions  suspendcrct. 
Quando  ergo  ad  ovile  Dominicum  errantes  oves  adduces,  qui  quas 
babes  retinerc  non  praevales  ? Proinde  hortamur,  ut  vel  nunc  studeas 
esse  sollicitus,  atque  ab  hac  te  prsesumtione  coinpescas,  ut  comm 
animos,  quos  a tua  disjunctos  unitato  cognoscis,  paterna  ad  te 
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dulcedine,  omni  adnisu  omnique  studio  revocar©  festines.  Convocandi 
enim  sunt  dispersi  ecclesi®  filii,  eisque  scriptures  sacr®  est  testimonris 
ostendendum,  quia  omne  manufactum  adorari  non  licet,  quoniam 
scriptum  est,  “ Dominum  Deum  tuum  adorabis  etilli^soli  service.”  Ac 
deinde  subjungendum  est*  quia  picturae  imaginum,  qu®  ad  adifica- 
tionem  imperiti  populi  fuerant  fact®,  ut  nesoientes  literas,  ipsam  histo- 
rian! intendentes,  quid  actum  Bit  discerent,  quia  transiase  in  adora* 
tionem  idcirco  commotus  ee,  ut  eas  imagines  frangi  preciperfts.  Atque 
©is  dicendum : 81  ad  hanc  instructionem,  ad  quam  imagines  antiquittts 
fact®  sunt,  habere  vultis  in  ecclesia,  eas  modis  omnibus  et  fieri  et 
haberi  permltto.  Atque  indica,  quod  non  tibi  ipsa  risio  histori®, 
qu®  picture  teste  pandebatur,  displicuerit,  Sed  ills  adorttio,  qu® 
picturis  fuerat  incompetenter  exbibita.  Atque  in  his  verbis  eorimt 
mentes  demulcens,  eos  ad  coticordiam  tuam  revoca.  Et  si  quis 
imagines  facere  voluerit,  minime  prohibe;  adorare  vero  imagines  modis 
omnibus  devita.  Sed  hoc  sollicite  fratemitas  tua  admoneat,  ut  ex 
vision©  rei  gest®  ardorem  compunctionis  percipiant,  et  in  adoratione 
solius  omnipotentis  sanct®  Trinitatis  humiliter  prostemantur.  Cuncta 
vero  h®c  ex  amor©  sanct®  ecclesi®  tu®  fratemitati  loquimur.  Non 
ergo  ex  mea  correptione  frangatur  a zelo  rectitudinis,  sed  magis  adjn- 
vetur  in  studio  pi®  dispensation®.  Greg.  M.  Eput.  lib.  ix.  ind.  4, 
ep.  0. 

Idcirco  enim  pictnra  in  ecclesiis  adhibetur,  ut  ii,  qui  literas  nesciunt, 
saltern  in  parietibus  videndo  legant,  qu®  legere  in  codicibus  non  valent. 
Tua  ergo  fratemitas  et  illis  servarc,  et  ab  earum  adoratu  populum 
probibere  debuit : quatenus  et  literarum  nescii  haberent  unde  scientiam 
histori®  colligerent,  et  populus  in  pictur®  adoratione  minime  peccoret. 
Id.  Epui.  lib.  vii.  ind.  2,  ep.  3. 

Imagines,  quas  tibi  dirigendas  per  Dulcidnm  diaconum  rogasti, 
misimus.  Unde  valde  nobis  tua  postulatio  placuit : quia  Ulum  toto 
corde,  tota  intentione  qu®ris,  cujus  imaginem  pr®  oculis  habere  desi- 
deras,  ut  te  visio  corporalis  quotidiana  reddat  exercitatum : ut  dum 
picturam  illius  vides,  ad  ilium  animo  inardescas  cujus  imaginem  videre 
desideras.  Ab  re  non  facimus,  si  per  visibilia  invisibilia  demonstramus. 
Sic  homo,  qui  alium  ardenter  videre  desiderat,  aut  sponsam  amans 
videre  conatur,  si  contigerit  earn  ad  balneam  aut  ad  ecclesiam  ire, 
statim  per  viam  incedenti  se  pr®parat,  ut  de  vision©  ejus  hilaris  rece- 
dat.  Scio  quidem,  quod  imaginem  Salvator®  nostri  non  ideo  petis,  ut 
quasi  Deum  colas,  sed  ob  recordationem  filii  Dei  in  ejus  omore  recalescas. 
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eujus  te  imaginem  videre  desideras.  Et  nee  quidem  bob  quasi  ante 
divinitatem  ante  illam  prostemimur,  aed  ilium  aduramus  quem  per 
imaginem  ant  natum,  aut  paesum,  sed  et  in  throno  sedentem  recorda- 
xmir.  Et  dum  nobis  ipsa  pictura  quasi  scriptura  ad  meraoriam  filii 
Dei  reducit,  animum  nostrum  aut  de  resurtectione  lcetificat,  aut  de 
passione  demuket.  Ideoque  direximus  tibi  surtarias*  duas,  imaginem 
Dei  Salvatoris,  et  sanctce  Dei  genitricis  Maria,  beatorumque  apostolo~ 
rum  Petri  et  Pauli  continents,  per  supradictum  filium  nostrum 
diaobnum,  et  unam  crueem,  clavetn  etiam  pro  benediotione  a sanciis- 
eimo  eorpore  Petri,  apostolorum  principle,  ut  per  ipsum  a maligno 
defensns  permaneas,  eujus  signo  te  esse  munitum  credis,  et  ex  eo  te  pro- 
tegat,  qui  juvenilia  semper  suggerit  recordari,  ut  in  bonis  tuis  actibus 
perseveres,  nt  in  ejus  amore  usque  ad  finem  permaneas,  pro  eujus 
amore  solitarius  deeideras  habitare,  ut  alios  in  ejus  amore  accendas, 
propter  quem  te  fecisti  haberi,  ut  vitae  hujus  mala  qnaeque  inimicus 
suggerit  retro  actu  mentis  proventibus  quasi  facibus  inardescas,  pro 
eujus  amore  vitam  etiam  velis  finire,  ipse  quoque  te  protegat  usque  in 
finem,  qui  cunctum  mundum  dignatus  est  redimere  Jesus  Christus 
Dominus  noster,  qui  vivit  et  regnat  in  saecula  saeculorum.  Amen.  Id. 
fipist.  lib.  vii.  ind.  2.  ep.  54: 


G. 

ASCETICS  AND  MONKS. 

Monachos  et  Ascetas  primorum  temporum  differre,  nostrorum  pleri- 
que  statuunt : nec  temere.  Interest  sane  multum  inter  nos  et  illos. 
At  ex  aseetis  monachos  factos  esse,  non  minus  certum  est.  Quamdiu 
vita  Christianorum  ascetica  in  continentia  et  abstinentia  a commodita- 
tibus  et  deliciis  posita  erat,  nec  philosophise,  quam  dixiraus,  preeceptis 
regebatur,  nihil  obstabat,  ne  ascetae  inter  homines  et  in  familiis  suis 
manerent.  Eadem  vero  vita  quum  ad  rationem  revocaretur  atque  pliilo- 
sophicis  perceptis  de  animse  corporumque  natura  innecteretur,  quum 
ascetse  scintillam  divi$am  mole  corporis  oppressam  eliciendam,  sensuum 
vim  frangendam,  mentem  a sensu  sevocandam  et  ad  principium  suum 

* Surtaria^  (Surtarium),— Scutum  ubi  sunt  pictse  imagines.  Baron.  Annal, 
a.  754,  n.  4. 
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reducendam,  rerum  in  senses  incurrentiam  imagines  in  anima  dsfot- 
das,  motos  omnes  animi  sistendos,  snpremum  bonnm  in  quisle  poaitam 
esse,quum  hme  etsimilia  docerentur  illis,  qui simpliciter aniea vixemnt, 
consentaneum  erat,  nt  illi  hominum  coetus  relinquerent  alqne  vitam 
solitariam  sectarentor.  DifficilHme  enim  inter  homines,  inter  eocupa- 
tionum  variarum  strepitus,  inter  crehras  interpellations  sociorom  et 
amicorum,  base  officia  servari,  id  eat,  mens  purgari,  eensns  compesci, 
tranquiilitas  omnis  cogitationis  et  motos  expem  obiiaeri  potent. 
Discebant  vero  h©c  primum  ageet©  in  A£gypto  ex  ore  soriptisque 
doctorum  suorum  soculo  secundo  ad  oeeasnm  declinante : sequenti  vero 
8©culo  dogmata  base,  crescente  inter  Christianos  Africanos  et  Asiatiooe 
philosophise  iEgyptiac©,  sen,  si  mavis,  Alexandria©  “et  Ammonian© 
amore,  multo  latius  diffundebantur.  Quare  hoc  circa  tempos  asoet© 
urbibus  et  conciliis  hominum  seso  subducere  atque  in  solitudines 
migrare  incipiebant : ex  quo  monachorum,  id  est,  solitariorum  appel- 
latio  illis  imposita  est.  Yid.  Cassxan.  Collation#  XVIII.  c.  v.  p.  517, 
Opp.  Nolim  ego  diffitcri,  ante  hoc  tempus  jam  paucos  m&joris  sanc- 
timonies aequirendse  caussa  consuetudinem  hominum  reliquisse,  atque 
semotos  a turba  vixisse ; multa  enim  sunt,  quae  suadent,  ut  id  factum 
esse  credamus.  Hoc  vero  certissimum  est,  ante  quam  Christiani 
philosophise,  quam  saepius  jam  nominavimus,  operam  darent,  vivendi 
hoc  genus  panim  necessarium  ad  supremum  sanctitatis  gradum  obti- 
nendum  visum  fuisse.  Ascetarumque  partem  longe  maximam  familiia, 
quibus  adscripti  erant,  baud  excessise.  Segregati  ab  hominum  com- 
mercio  Ascetae,  quo  commodius  et  facilius  laborantem  animam  ex 
8ervitute  corporis  et  sensuum  extraherent,  aptamque  ad  Deum  video- 
dum  redderent,  in  societates  et  collegia  paullatim  primum  in  iEgypto, 
deindo  in  Syria,  coibant,  vivendique  lege  sibi  prescripts,  dueem, 
patrem,  seniorem  sibi  eligebant,  cujus  exemplo,  auspiciis,  et  hortatu 
militarent.  Hinc  monasteria  et  coenobia.  Verum  alii  ne  hanc  quidem 
socialem,  solitariam  licet,  vitam  putabant  satis  convcnire  magno  illi 
consilio,  quod  ceperant,  animam  componendi  atque  liberandi : timebant 
enim,  ne  ipse  fratrum  adspectus,  ne  colloquia,  ne  laborum  et  prccum 
communitas,  animam  ad  cogitationes,  variosque  raotus  retraheret, 
quietique  ejus  impedimento  foret.  Itaque  in  deserta  plane  loca  et  fera- 
rum  recessus  sesc  recipiebant,  in  quibus  sine  sodalibus  duram,  tristem, 
omnisque  solatii  humani  nesciam  vitam  agebant:  unde  Anachorctae 
seu  Eremitae  dicebantur.  Firraabo  haec,  quee  do  caussis,  propter  quas 
ascet©  solitudinem  qiuesivcrunt,  et  Monachi  facti  sunt,  dixi,  testimonio 
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Oassiani,  quo  finem  Tit©  monachornm  apt©  complexes  est : quod 
quidem  in  hoc  causa  gravissimum  et  maximum  est,  quoniam  senten- 
itam  posterorutn  primorum  inter  Chrifctianos  monachorum  declarat; 
notum  enim  est,  Oossianum  ©x  Aigyptiorum  monachorum,  cum  quibus 
versatus  ©rat,  ore,  qu©  de  monachorum  rebus,  consittiset  institutis  tradit 
©xoepisse.  Sic  igitur  ill©,  Collations  Nona , cap.  ii.,  p.  360,  illus- 
trem  ^Egyptiorum  abbatem  Isaacum  loquentem  inducit.  “Omnis  nio- 
nachi  finis,  oordisqu©  perfect©  ad  jugeni  atque  indisruptam  orationis 
perseverantiam  teudit,  et  quantum  human©  fragilitati  conceditur,  ad 
immobilem  tranquilHtatem  mentis  ac  perpetuam  nititur  puritatem.  Ob 
quam  possidendam  omnem  tarn  laborem  corporis,  quam  contritionefn 
spiritus  indefesse  qu©rimus  et  jugiter  exercemus,  et  est  inter  altcru- 
trum  reciproca  qu©dam  inseparabilisque  conjunctio.”  Idem,  cap.  iii. 
“Ab  omni  discursu  atque  evagatione  lubrica  animus  inhibendus,  ut  ita 
paulatim  ad  contemplationem  Dei  ac  spiritualis  intuitus  incipiat 
sublimari.”  Pluribus  hac  de  re  dissent  Collationo  prima,  qu©  De 
raonachi  intentions  inscripta  est,  alius  abbas  iEgyptius,  Moses,  qui  cap. 
iv.  p.  219,  inter  alia  fincm  quidem  docet  professionis  monachorum  esse 
regnum  Dei,  sed  destinationem  corum  esse  iilam  cordis  puritatem,  qu© 
ad  visionem  Dei  dueat.  Quod,  cap.  viii.  p.  221,  exemplo  Marth©  ac 
Mari©  ita  illustrat,  ut  affirmet,  “monachum  a contemplation©  con- 
scendere  debere  ad  illud,  quod  dicitur  unum,  id  est,  Dei  solius 
intuitum,  ut  etiam  sanctorum  actus  et  ministeria  mirifica  super- 
gressus,  solius  Dei  jam  pulchritudine  scientiaque  pascatur.”  Secre- 
tioris  igitur  disciplin©  moralis  Christianorum,  qu©  philosophic© 
de  Deo,  mundo,  anima  et  homine  sententiis  nititur,  filii  sunt  monachi, 
id  est,  mystici:  quales  et  antea  Esseni  et  Therapeut©  inter  Jud©os 
erant.  Manet  hujus  rei  recordatio  qu©dam  in  animis  et  institutis 
monachorum  Syrorum,  iEgyptiorum,  Gr©corum ; quod  quidem,  si  locus 
hie  permitteret,  plurimis  demonstrare  possem.  Nostri  vero,  qui  Euro- 
pam  incolunt,  monachi  nesciunt  hodie  prorsus,  quibus  de  caussis  vit© 
ratio;  quam  profitentur,  instituta  sit,  veterumque  moram  et  pr»cep- 
torum  Tix  speciem  et  umbram  qualemcunque  retinent.  In  quo  nihil 
est,  quod  valde  miremur.  Ardentis  solis,  siccique  coeli  fructus  est 
theologia  mystica,  ejusque  filia,  vita  monastica:  quocirca  nostris  in  terris 
nunquam  ad  maturitatem  pervenire  potuit,  omnesque  monachorum 
sect©  inter  nos  nat©  breyi  tempore  a primo  fervore  suo,  legibusque 
conditorum,  defecerunt.  Mosheim,  De  Rebus  Christianorum  ants 
Constantinum  Magnum , saee.  ii.  § 35. 

3 E 
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THE  LITERATURE  OF  CHRISTIAN  ANTIQUITIES; 

OB, 

▲ CLASSIFIED  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  WORKS  RELATING  TO 
THE  SEVERAL  SUBJECTS  OF  ECCLESIASTICAL  ARCHEOLOGY. 

Auausn  and  Siegel  have  each  given  a copious  acconnt  of  the  literature 
of  Christian  Antiquities,  or  the  works  which  treat  of  the  different 
subjects  of  Ecclesiastical  Archaeology.  The  following  list  is  an  abridg- 
ment of  their  catalogues.  It  contains  the  titles  of  the  leading  or  most 
important  books,  and  such  as  are  at  the  same  time  generally  accessible 
to  scholars  in  our  own  country.  Such  a catalogue  may  perhaps  bo 
nseful,  partly  as  affording  means  of  reference  to  materials  employed  in 
constructing  the  works  from  which  the  foregoing  Manual  has  been 
chiefly  compiled,  and  partly  as  exhibiting  an  extensive  copia  librorum 
for  the  use  of  those  persons  who  may  wish  to  bestow  a more  close 
attention  upon  subjects  connected  with  the  customs  and  observances  of 
the  ancient  church. 

This  list  is  classified,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  accordance  with  the 
arrangement  of  the  Manual. 

Names  of  Christians. 

J.  F.  Buddei  Exercit.  de  Origins,  Dignitate  etUsu  Nominis  Christian!. 

Conf.  Ejusdem  Synt.  Dissert.  Theolog. 

J.  F.  Hebenstreit  de  Yarns  Christianorum  Nominibus. 

C.  A.  Heumann  de  Ortu  Nominis  Christian!. 

J;  C.  Burgmann  de  Nomine  Christiani  ejusque  origine  et  noiione. 
Christ.  Kortholt,  Paganus  Obtrectator,  s.  de  Calumniis  Gentilium  in 
Yet.  Christ. 

C.  F.  Gudii  Paganus  Christianor*  Laudator  et  Fautor. 

J.  F.  Gruner  Exercitt.  III.  de  Odio  Human!  Generis  Christiania  olim 
a Romanis  objecto. 

Divisions  or  Classes  of  Christians. 

Phil.  Rovenii  Rcipublicce  Christian®  libri  duo,  tractantes  de  variis 
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hominum  statibus,  gradibus,  officiis  et  functionibus  in  Ecclesia 
Christi. 

J.  H.  Boebmer  Dissertationes  XII.  Juria  Eoclesiaatic.  Antiqui. 

Planck,  Gcschichte  der  Enstehung  und  Ausbildung  der  Christ-kirch- 
lichen  Gesellschafts- Y erfasanng. 

Morinurde  Pcenitentia,  lib.  vi.  o.  7* 

Bath.  Cellarius  de  Catecbumenis. 

Tob.  Planner  de  Catecbumenis  Antique  Ecclesiae. 

Duguet  (Conferences  Eccl.)  de  la  duree  du  Catecbnmenat,  ses  degree* 
ses  ordres,  et  see  ages  differens. 

Straucb,  Karyxovitam,  bistorice  descriptus. 

The  ClergV. 

Marc.  Ant.  de  Dominis  de  Republ.  Eccles.  libri  x* 

N.  Coiffeleau  pro  Sacra  Monarcbia  Eccl.  Catb.  adv.  rempubl.  M.  A. 
de  Dominis  libri  iv.  apologet. 

Pbil.  Rovenii  Reipublicae  Christiana)  libri  duo,  tractantes  de  variis 
hominum  statibus,  gradibus,  officiis  et  functionibus  in  Ecclesia 
Christi. 

Pagan.  Gaudentius  de  Yita  Christianor.  ante  tempora  Constantini. 

Jo.  Frontonis  de  Moribus  et  Yita  Cbristianorum  in  primis  Ecclesiae 
saeculis. 

Du  Pin  de  Antiqua  Ecclesia)  Disciplina. 

Bened.  Bacbini  de  Ecclesiastic®  hierarchise  originibus. 

L.  Tbomassin,  Yetus  et  Nova  Ecclesi®  Disciplina. 

C.  M.  Pfaffi  de  Originib.  Juris  Eccles. 

Herm.  Scbolliner  de  Magistratuum  Ecclesia)  origin©  et  creatione.— * 
Ejusdem  Dissertatio  de  Hierarcbia  Ecclesi®  Catholic®. 

C.  G.  Keuffel,  Institutio  vet.  et  mediae  Eccles.  Politi®,  s.  Disciplines 
Eccles. 

Pelliccia,  Politia  Cbr.  Eccl.  primae,  mediae,  et  novas  aetatie. 

Bishops. 

J.  Fr.  Buddeus  Exercit.  de  origine  et  potestate  Episcoporum.*— Cbn/*. 
Dissertat.  Theol.  syntagma  i. 

L.  Scbroeder  de  Episcopis  Yeteris  Ecclesiae. 

J.  F.  Gruner  de  Origine  Episcoporum,  eorumque  in  Ecclesia^  primitiva 
jure. 

E.  J.  Danovii  Dissert,  de  Episc.  ®tate  Apostolor. 

3 E 2 
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J.  P.  Gabler  de  Episc.  prim®  Eccles.  eoruraque  origine. 

Forbiger  de  Muneribu9  Ecclesiasticis  estate  Apostolomm  (Gabler 
Progr.  II.  examinatur  Forbigeri  sententia  de  Presbyt.  aetate 
Apostolorum). 

Hammond,  de  Episcopis  et  Presbyteris. 

Dodwell,  Dissert,  de  origine  et  potostate  Episcoporum  ct  Pres- 
byterorum. 

J.  Pearson  Yindicao  Ignatian®. 

D.  Blondell  de  Episcopis  et  Presbyteris. 

Wallonis  Messalini  (Claudii  Salmasii)  Dissert,  de  Episcopis  et  Pres- 
byteris. 

J.  Hildebrand,  Exercitatio  de  Episcopis. 

Caspar  Ziegler,  de  Episcopis. 

Planck,  Gescbicbte  der  Cbristlicb-kircblichcn  Gcsellscbaftsverf,  1 bd. 
Eiscnschmid,  Gescbicbte  der  Kircliendiencr,  1 abtb. 

Chorepiscopi. 

Rabani  Mauri  Opusculum  de  Cborepiscopis.  • 

Pomp.  Sarnelli,  de  Chorepiscopi  della  dignita  vescovile  et  de  suoi  titoli. 

Conf.  Sarnelli  Lettere  Eccles.  Lett.  v. 

Casp.  Ziegler  de  Episcopis,  lib.  i.  c.  1 3. 

Hammond  de  Episcopis,  &c.  Dissert,  iii. 

J.  H.  Boelimeri  Dissertat.  Jur.  Eccles.  Antiq.  Dissert,  v.  de  Christian. 
Coetib.  in  vicis  et  agris. 

Suicer,  Du  Fresne,  s.  v.  XvperrlaKoiroi,  Chorepiscopi. 

Metropolitans  and  Patriarchs. 

Eman.  a Schelstrate  de  auctoritate  Patriarcbali  ct  Metropolit&na 
(written  in  answer  to  Stillingfleet). 

Jacobi  Usseri  Opuscula  duo  de  Episcopor.  et  Metropolitar.  origine. 

De  Antiqua  Ecclesi®  Disciplina  dissertationes  historic®  excerpts?  ex 
conciliis  cecumenicis  et  sanctorum  patrum  ac  auctorum  ecclesiasti- 
corum  scriptis.  Auctore  Ludovico  Ellies  du  Pin. 

Jos.  Mott®  Dissertatio  de  Jure  Metropolitico. 

J.  Morini  Exercitatt.  Eccl.  et  Bibl.  (Diss.  I.  De  Patriarch,  et 
Primat.  Origine). 

Tbomassin,  Yetus  et  Nova  Disciplina. 

J.  G.  Janus  de  originibus  Patriarcharum  Cbristianorum  dissertatio. 
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Ecclesiastical  Provinces  and  Dioceses. 

Theatrura  conversionis  gentium  totius  orbis,  sive  chronologia  de  voca- 
tione  omnium  populorum  et  propagat©  per  universum  orbem  fidei 
Christian©  relig.  Descriptio.  Auctore  F.  Arnoldo  Mermannio. 

Paroecia,  sive  do  Paroeciar.  et  Parcecor.  origine,  necnon  de  Missa 
Paroeciali.  Auctore  Jo.  Filesaco  theol.  Paris. 

Jac.  Gaulter  Tabula  chronographica  status  Ecclesi©  Catholic©  a Chr. 
n.  ad.  a.  1614. 

K.  a S.  Paulo  Geographia  Sacra,  s.  Notitia  antiqua  dioecesium  omnium 
patriarchal,  metropoliticar.  et  episcopalium  veteris  ecclesi©,  ex 
conciliis  et  patribus,  his.  ecclesiast.  et  geographis  antiquis  collects : 
— accesserunt  not©  et  animadvers.  de  Holstenii  et  parergon  notitias 
aliquot  ecclesiast.  et  civil,  divers,  temporibus  editas  complectens. 
Amsterd.  1704. 

Em.  a Schelstrate  Antiquitas  Ecclesi©,  dissertationib.  monimentis  ac 
notis  illustrate,  tom.  ii. 

J.  Alb.  Fabricius  Salutaris  lux  Evangclii,  toti  orbi  per  divinam  gratiain 
exoriens,  s.  Notitia  hist.— chronol.,literaria,  et  geograph,  propaga- 
torum  per  orbem  totum  Christianorum  sacrorum.  Con/.  Ejusd. 
Bibliothec.  Gr©c.  tom.  xii.  cd.  2. 

Fr.  Jac.  de  Digue  Historiographic  generale  dcs  provinces  Ecclesiast.  de 
l’Eglise  Latine. 

Biachinii  Libr.  III.  de  origine  Hierarchi©  Ecclesiastic©. 

Presbyters. 

J.  Morini  (Commentar.  de  Sacr.  Eccl.  Ordinat.  p.  3)  Exercitatio  de 
Presbyteratus  materia  et  forma ; Exerc.  de  Episcopis  et  Presby- 
teris  multis  simul  sacrificantibus,  et  Eucharistia  post  ordinationem 
presbyteratus  data. 

Jac.  Boileau  de  antique  Presbyterorum  jure  in  regim.  Ecclesiast. 

M.  Zimmerman  de  Presbyteris  veteris  Ecclesi©  commentariolus — do 
Presbyterissis  veteris  Ecclesi©  commentariolus. 

M.  Hentschen  de  Presbytcrorum  Clericorum  dignitate  et  potestate 
ordinandi  ex  jure  divino  et  Antiqnitate  Ecclesi©,  et  hac  occasione 
de  Episcopis,  presbyteris,  et  Chorepiscopis. 

H.  Dodwell  (Dissert.  Cyprian.)  Dissert,  de  Presbyteris  Doctoribus, 
Doctore  Audientium,  et  Legationibus  Ecclesiasticis.  Diss.  de 
potestate  Presbyterii  sede  Episcopali  vacante. 

Matt.  Laroquanus  (Ad vers,  sacr.)  de  Sacerdotibus  secundi  ordinis. 
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J.  S.  Zschoemer  Schediasma  philol.-theol.  de  Presbyteris  politicis. 
Camp.  Yitringa  de  Synagog.  Yetere,  lib.  iii.  p.  1,  c.  1. 

J.  Bened,  Carpzov.  Ezercitt.  in  Ep.  ad  Hebr.  ez  Philone. 

J.  F.  Buddeus  Eccles.  Apostol.  c.  6. 

C.  M.  Pfaff  de  origine  Jur.  Eceles. 

J.  H.  Bohmer  Jus  Ecclesias.  lib.  ii.  tit.  24,  § 28. 

Deacons  and  Deaconesses. 

Casp.  Ziegler  de  Diaconis  et  Diaconissis  Yet.  Eecl. 

D.  C.  Molleri  Dissert,  de  Septem  Diac.  Eccles.  Rom. 

Odelon.  Dissert,  de  Diaconissis  Primitive  Ecclesias. 

Thomassin.  de  Yet.  et  Noys  Eccles.  Disciplina,  p.  1,  lib.  ii.  o.  29,  seq. 

Archdeacons. 

G.  H.  Gotze  Traotatus  de  Archidiaconor.  in  veteri  Ecclesia  officiis  et 
auctoritatc. 

Samelli,  Lettere  Eccles. ; Lett.  zzv.  Della  origine  dignita  Archidia- 
conale. 

J.  P.  Kress,  Erlauterung  der  Arcbidioconalwesens  und  der  geistlicben 
Sendgericbte. 

J.  G.  Pertzsclien,  Vom  Ursprungo  der  Archidiaconal-Gerichte,  Bis- 
chbflichen  Officialen  und  Vicarien. 

Schmidt,  de  Synodis  Archidiaconalibus  in  Germama;  in  Thesaur. 
Eccles.  T.  3. 

Thomassin,  de  Yet.  et  Nov.  Disciplin.  Eccles.,  p.  1,  lib.  ii.  c.  17,  18. 

Subdeacons. 

Mth.  Laroquanus  (Adversaria  Sacra),  de  Sacerdotibus  secundi  ordinis. 
J.  Morinus  Commentar.  de  Sacr.  Eccles.  Ordinationibus,  p.  3. 
Thomassin,  de  Yet.  et  Nov.  Ecclesice  Disciplina,  tom.  i.  c.  20. 

Bona  Rer.  Liturgicar.,  lib.  i.  c,  25,  § 14,  seq. 

Cotelerius  ad  Patres  Apostol.  tom.  i,  p.  238,  seq.;  ad  Coostitut. 
Apostol.  ii.  25. 

Readers. 

J.  A.  Schmidt,  de  Primitiv®  Ecdesi®  Lectoribus  illustrib. 

Paul  Paulsen,  de  Lectoribus  veteris  Ecclesi®  Judaic®  et  Christian®. 

Acolyths. 

G.  G.  Grabner  de  Acolythis  Progr.  1,  3. 
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Singers. 

J.  A.  Schmidt  Dissertat.  de  Cantoribus  Ecclesi©  Y.  et  N.  Test. 

Mat.  Bloch,  de  Psaltamm  seu  Cantorum  origin©  in  Ecclesiis. 

Ordination. 

Jo;  Morini  Commentarius  historic,  ac  dogmatic,  do  Sacris  Ecclesi© 
Ordinationibus  secundum  antiq.  et  recent.  Latinos,  Ghraecos, 
Syros,  &c. 

Hallier,  de  Sacris  Electionibus  et  Ordinationibus  ex  antique  et  novo 
Ecclesi©  usu. 

Natalis  Alexander  Dissert.  6 de  Septem  Diaconor.  election©  (Hist. 
Ecclesiast.  tom.  i.) 


Antonii  v.  Dale  Dissertationes  ix.  Antiquitatib.,  quin  et  marmorib. 

cum  Romanis  turn  potissimum  Qr©cis  illustrandis  inservientes. 
Ziegra  de  inauguratione  et  consecratione  Sacerdotum  Hebr. 

Chr.  Zoega  de  inunctione  Sacerdotis  summi. 

J.  Hiilsemann  de  Ministro  Consecrationis  Sacerdotalis. 

G.  C.  Gotze  Diss.  de  conformitate  Ecclesi©  Apostolic©  et  Evangelico- 

Lutheran©  in  constituendis  ministris. 

H.  Scholliner  de  Magistratuum  Ecclesi©  origine  et  creatione. 

Forbiger  de  Muneribus  Ecclesiast.  ©tate  Apostolorum. 

Revenues  op  the  Clergy. 

Paul  Sarpi  (Fulgentius)  de  Materiis  Beneficiariis  s.  Beneficiis  Ecele* 
siasticis. 

Hieron.  a Costa  (Richard  Simon)  Histoiro  de  Forigine  et  da  prqgres 
des  Revenues  Ecclesiastiques. 

L.  Thomassin  de  Beneficiis  Ecclesiasticis. 

Mich.  Pastor,  de  Beneficiis  Ecclesiasticis,  et  de  bonis  Ecclesi©  tern- 
poralibus  acquirendis  et  conservandis. 

Casp.  Ziegler  de  Dote  Ecclesi©,  ejusque  jnribus  et  privilegiis. 

J.  Selden,  History  of  Tithes. 

H.  Spelman,  Tracts  on  Tithes. 

Historia  Patrum  Sportulantium  ex  antiquis  idoneis  documentis,  &c. 
Lips.  1722. 

G.  P.  Stelzer  de  Jnrib.  Stola. 
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Habit  and  Vestments  op  the  Clergy. 

J.  G.  Heineccius  de  Habitu  et  Insignibus  Sacerdotalibus  Apostolorum. 

J.  Andr.  Schmidt,  Dissertatio  de  Habitu  et  Insignibus  Apostolorum 
Sacerdotalibus. 

J.  F.  Cotta  Dissertat.  de  Lamina  Pontific.  App.  Joannis,  Jacobi,  et 
Marci. 

And.  du  Saussay  Panoplia  Sacerdotalis,  seu  libri  xiv.  dc  venerando 
Saccrdotum  habitu. 

(Jac.  Boileau)  Hist,  disquisitio  do  re  vestiaria  Hominis  Sacri,  vitam 
cominunem  more  civili  traducentis. 

Joan,  du  Tour  liber  singularis  de  Amictu,  Vestc  Sacerdotali,  de  origine, 
antiquitate,  et  sanctitate  Vestium  Sacerdotalium  legis  naturro. 
Mosaic®,  et  Evangelic® ; et  de  pr®cepto  hominibus  dato  orandi  in 
Ecclesia  nudo  capite. 

Calvoer  Rituale  Ecclesiast.  P.  2,  sect.  iii.  cap.  25,  dc  Vestimentis  Sacer- 
dotalibus antiqu®  Ecclesi®,  et  cap.  28  dc  Vestimentis  Sacerdotum 
Evangelic®  Ecclesi®  in  genere. 

Octav.  Ferrarius  de  Re  Vestiaria  Libri  VII.  ed.  3. 

Public  Prayer. 

J.  Hildebrand  de  Precibus  vet.  Cliristianor.  libri  iii.  (a)  Sacrar. 
Antiquitt.  de  Precibus  veter.  Christianor.  libellus.  (ft)  Rituale 
Orantium,  &c.  (c)  De  invocatione  Sanctorum  et  Precibus  pro 

defunct  is. 

J.  Hoornbeck  Miscellanea  Sacra  (dc  Precibus  Ecclesi®). 

A.  H.  Deutschmann,  Ritus  Antiqui  Precum. 

Jac.  Thomasii  Dissert,  de  ritu  vet.  Christianorum  Prccandi  versus 
orientem. 

A.  Rechenberg  dc  Xapapcria  Orantium. 

C.  C.  Sturm  de  ritu  veterum  sublatis  manibus  Prccandi. 

J.  Biirgcr  de  gestibus  Prccantium  vet.  Christianorum. 

Use  of  tiie  Lord's  Prayer. 

Herm.  Witsii  Exercitationes  Sacr©  in  Symbol.  Apost.  et  Orationem 
Dominicam. 

J.  A.  Schmidii  Oratio  Dominica  historice  et  dogmatice  proposita. 

J . G.  W alch  de  nsu  Orationis  Dominic©  apud  vetcres  Christianos. 

J.  E.  Ostermann  Comment,  de  communi  Christianorum  Precatione. 

A.  R.  Gebscr  de  Oratione  Dominica  Comment. 
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Liturgies  and  Ritual. 

1.  Works  of  earlier  Writers  of  the  Western  Church  on  Liturgies 
and  Ritual . 

Isidoms  Hispalensis  (Isidore  of  Soville),  ob.  636,  de  Ecclesiasticis 
Officiw,  libri  duo. 

Alcuinus,  ob.  804,  de  Divinis  Officiis  liber* 

Amalarius  (Amalhard),  ob.  837,  de  Ecclesiastico  Officio,  libri  quatuor. 

Walafred  Strabo,  de  Exordiis  et  Increments  Rerum  Ecclesiasticarum, 
a.  d.  840. 

Rabanu9  Maurus,  ob.  856,  de  Institutione  Clericorum  et  C®remoniis 
Eeclesi®  libri  trcs. 

Bcrno,  fl.  1014,  de  quibusdam  rebus  ad  Miss®  Officium  pertinentibus. 

Micrologus  de  Ecclesiasticis  Observationibus.  (A  work  of  the  twelfth 
century — written,  as  some  suppose,  by  Ivo,  bishop  of  Chartres.) 

Honorius  Augustodunensis,  Sacramentarium,  scu  de  causis  et  signi- 
ficatu  mystico  Rituum  Divini  in  Ecclesia  Officii  (beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century). 

Rupertus,  de  Divinis  Officiis  libri  xii.  (middle  of  the  twelfth  century). 

Bcleth,  Brevis  Explicatio  Divinorum  Officiorum  ac  eorundem  ratio- 
num  (latter  end  of  the  twelfth  century). 

Innocentius  III.  (ob.  1203)  dc  Mysteriis  Miss®  libri  sex. 

Gulielmus  Durandus  (Duranti),  ob.  1296,  Rationale  Divinorum 
Officiorum. 

J.  Steph.  Duranti  (ob.  1589)  de  Ritibus  Ecclcsi®  Catholic®  libri  tres. 

For  a more  copious  list  of  these  writers,  sec  Hittorp,  de  Divinis 
Catholic®  Ecclesi®  Officiis  et  Ministeriis,  varii  vetustorum  aliquot 
Ecclesi®  Patrum  ac  Scriptorura  libri. — Zaccaria  Bibliotheca 
Ritualis. — Gerbert,  Theolog.  Liturgic. — C.  M.  Pfaff,  de  Liturgiis. 

2.  Works  of  earlier  Writers  of  the  Greek  Church . 

Germani  II.  Patriarch®  Constantinopolitani  Rerum  Ecclesiasticarum 
Theoria  in  Auctuario  Duc®ano  Bibl.  Patr.  tom.  ii.  (thirteenth 
century.) 

Typicum  Sab®  Monachi,  seu  Ordo  Recitandi  Officium  Ecclesiasticum 
per  totum  annum.  Yenet.  1615. 

Leo  Allatius  de  Libris  Ecclesiasticis  Gr®corum,  Dissert.  II.  (Fabricii 
Bibliotheca  Gr®ca.) 

See  Heineccii  Abbildung  der  alten  und  ncuen  griechischen 
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Kirch©  nach  ihrer  Histone,  Glaubonslehren,  und  Kirchen- 
gebrauchen. 

3.  Works  of  modern  Roman  Catholic  Writers. 

D©  Antiquitate,  Teritate,  ac  C©remouiis  Miss©  opuscul.  © S.  Patribus 
summis  depromtum  per  Nicolaum  Aurificum.  Tenet.  1572. 

Speculum  Miss©  ex  Antiquis  quibusdam  Ecclesi©  Patribus.  Tenet. 
1572. 

Missa  Apostolica  sive  v Oda  \urovpyda  rov  aylov  dvoar6\ov  Ilcrpov, 
Diyinum  Sacrificium  Sancti  Apostoli  Petri,  cum  Wilhelmi 
Lindani  Episcopi  Gaudavensis  Apologia  pro  ©adorn  D.  Petri 
Apostoli  Liturgia.  Antwerpi©,  1589. 

Antiquitatum  Liturgicarum  Arcana.  Duaci,  1605. 

Jac.  Pamelii  Missale,  S.  S.  Patrum  Latinos,  sivo  Liturgicum  Latinum. 
Colon.  1676. 

Joannes  Bona,  Presbyt.  Cardinal.  Ordin.  Cister.,  Rerum  Liturgicarum 
libri  duo.  Romo,  1671. 

Edmund  Martenc  de  Antiquis  Ecclesi©  Ritibus.  Rotomagi,  1700. 

Petrus  Sibbem  de  libris  Latinorum  Ecclesiasticis  Scbediasma.  Tit©- 
berg©,  1706. 

Prosper  Lambertini,  sive  Benedict!  xiv.,  de  Sacrificio  Miss©.  Padu©, 
1745. 

Claud©  de  Tert,  Explication,  simple,  lit&ale,  et  historique,  des  Cere- 
monies de  TEglise.  Paris,  1720 — 1723. 

Pierre  lo  Bran,  Explication  lit^rale,  historique,  et  dogmatiqu©  des 
Prieres  et  des  Ceremonies  de  la  Misse.  Paris,  1726. 

Liturgia  Romana  Tetus,  tria  Sacramentaria  complectens,  Leoninum 
scilicet  Gelasianum  et  antiquum  Gregorianum,  edente  Ludovico 
Antonio  Muratorio.  Tenet.  1748. 

(Answered  by  J.  Aug.  Emesti,  in  a treatise  entitled  Anti- 
Muratorius,  sive  Confiitatio  Muratori©  disputationis  de  rebus 
Liturgicis.  Lipsi©,  1755.) 

Bartholin.  Gavanti,  Theasurus  Sacrorum  Rituum  cum  novis  observa- 
tionibus  et  additionibus.  Aug.  Tindel.  1763. 

Gabr.  Aubespine,  L’Ancienne  Police  de  l’Eglise  sur  l’administration 
de  l’Eucharistie.  Opp.  Albaspan©i,  ed.  1770. 

Bibliotheca  Ritualis,  concinnatum  opus  a Francesco  Antonio  Zaccaria. 
Rom©,  1778. 

Aug.  Krazer  de  Apostoliois  necnon  Antiquis  Ecclesi©  Occident. 
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Liturgiis,  illarum  origine,  progressu,  ordine,  die,  bora,  ac  lingua, 
csDterigque  rebus  ad  Liturgiam  Antiquam  pertinentibus  liber 
sigularis.  Aug.  Yindel.  1756. 

4.  Works  of  modem  Writers  of  the  Greek  Church. 

Is.  Habert.  'Apxupart*6vf  8.  liber  Pontificialis  Ecclesi®  Gr®c©  ex 
Eucbologiis  collegit.  Latino  vert,  et  observat.  illustr.  Paris, 
1643. 

Procli  (Patriarch.  Constantinop.)  de  Traditionibus  Hiss®,  cum  notis 
Ricoardi.  Rom®,  1630. 

Jac.  Goar.  'Evxo\6ytou,  s.  Rituale  Gr©  corum  cum  interpretat.  Lat., 
glossario,  et  observat.  Paris,  1647. 

Leonis  Allatii  de  libris  Ecclesiasticis  Gr©corum.  Dissert.  II.  cura 
J.  A.  Fabricii.  Hamb.  1712. — De  Liturgia  8.  Jacobi.  Symmicta 
s.  opuscula.  Gr©c.  et  Lat.  Ed.  Bart.  Nitrusio.  Colon.  1653. 
Guil.  Cave  Dissert,  de  libris  et  Officiis  Eccles.  Grrocorum.  (Histor. 
Liter.  Scriptorum  Eccles.  tom.  ii.) 

Eusebius  Renaudot  Liturgiarum  Orientalium  collectio.  Paris,  1716. 
Jo.  Guil.  Jani  de  Liturgiis  Orientalibus  in  doctrina  de  S.  Eucharistia 
antiqu©  veritati  evangel,  suffragantibus.  Yiteberg.  1724. 

Jos.  Sim.  Assemanni  Bibliotheca  Oricntalis  Clementino  Yaticana, 
tom.  i.  iii.  1719 — 24. 

Jo.  Michaelis  Abbildung  der  alien  und  neuen  griechischen  Kirche, 

1711. 

5.  Works  of  Protestant  Writers . 

J.  A.  Schmidt  de  Insignioribus  Ycterum  Christianorum  formulis. 
Helmst.  1696. 

Jo.  Friderici  Liturgia  Vetus  et  Nova,  sivo  collatio  rituum  liturgicorum 
Ecclesi®  Christ,  prise®  et  hodiern®,  cum  prrofat.  Jo.  Phil. 
Slevogtii.  Jen®,  1705. 

Joachini  Hildebrandi  Rituale  Eucharisticum  Yeteris  Ecclesi®  publicis 
Lectionibus  olim  dicatum,  et  nunc  iisdem  denuo  destinatum,  a J. 
Andrea  Schmidio.  Helmst.  1717* 

Chr.  Matt.  Pfaffii  Institut.  Histor.  Eccles.  juxta  ordinem  seculor. 
brevissimo  penicillo  delineat®.  Tuling.  1721. 

Psalmody. 

J.  Filesacus  de  Cantu  Ecdesiastico.  Select,  lib.  ii. 
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J.  Bona  de  Divina  Psalmodia  ej usque  causis,  mysteriis,  et  disciplinis, 
deque  variis  ritibus  omnium  Ecclesiarum  in  psallcndis  divinis 
ofliciis,  Tractatus  histor.  symbol.,  asceticus. 

C.  S.  Schurtzfleisch  Diss.  de  Hymnis  Ecclesi©  Yeteris. 

J.  Hoombeck,  Miscellanea  Sacra,  (de  Psalmodia.) 

J.  Z.  Hilliger  Diss.  philol.  de  Psalmorum,  Hymnorum,  atque  Odarum 
Sacrarum  discrimine. 

J.  G.  Walch  de  Hymnis  Ecclesi©  Apostolic©.  Ejusdem  Miscellanea 
Sacra,  p.  34,  seq. 

Mart.  Herbert  de  Cantu  ct  Musica  Sacra. 

Reading  of  Holy  Scripture. 

G.  E.  Tentzel  de  ritu  Lectionum  Sacrarum. 

J.  A.  Schmidt  de  Primit.  Eccl.  Lectionibus. — Ejusdem  Libellus  de 
Lectionariis  utriusque  Ecclesi©. 

P.  J.  Hartmann  de  rebus  gestis  Christian,  sub  Apostolis. 

J.  F.  Buddei  Ecclesia  Apostolica  s.  de  statu  Ecclesi©  sub  Apostolis. 

Preaching. 

Ferrarii  Bernhardini  Mediolanensis  de  ritu  Sacrar.  Ecclesi©  veteris 
Concionum,  cum  prefationc  Joannis  Georg.  Gr©vii. 

Bibliotheca  Patrum  Concionatoria,  h.  e.,  Totius  anni  evangelia,  festa 
dominica,  sanctissim©  Dcipar©  illustriorumque  sanctorum  so- 
lemnia,  patrum  symbolis,  tractatibus,  panegyricis  illustrata.  Opera 
et  Studio  Franc.  Combefisii. 

Joach.  Hildebrand  Dissert,  de  veterum  Concionibus. 

H.  G.  Tzschimer  de  clans  veteris  Ecclesi©  Oratoribus. 

Catechetical  Instruction. 

Mich.  Walcker  de  Catechisatione  Yeterum. 

J.  G.  Walch  de  Apostolor.  Institution  Catechetica.  Conf,  Ejusdem 
Miscellanea  Sacra. 

G.  T.  Zachari©  de  Metliodo  Catechetica. 

G.  Langemack  Historia  Catechetica. 

J.  G.  Walch  Einleitung  in  die  Catechetische  Historio  alterer,  mittlerer, 
und  neuerer  Zeiten. 

J.  G.  Kocher  Einleitung  in  die  Catechetische  Theologie. 
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Disciplina  Arcani. 

G.  T.  Meier  de  Recondita  Yet.  Ecclcs.  Theologia. 

Em.  a Schclstrate  dc  Disciplina  Arcani. 

"W.  E.  Tenzel  Dissertat.  de  Disciplina  Arcani  adversus  Em.  a Schel- 
strate  (Autiquitas  Illustrata;  Exercit.  Select.) 

J.  L.  Schedius  de  Sacris  Opertis  Christian. 

Hartmann  Commentar.  de  rebus  gestis  sub  Apostolis. 

Mosbeim  de  Rebus  Cbristianorum  ante  Constantin.  M.  Ssec.  ii.  § 34. 

Baptism. 

Josephi  Vicecomitis  Observationum  Ecclesiasticarum  vol.  i.,  in  quo  de 
antiquis  Baptismi  ritibus  ac  caereraoniis  agitur. 

Jac.  Canisii  Fons  Salutis,  s.  primum  Sacramentorum  omnium  Bap- 
tismus. 

F.  U.  Calixt.  de  antiquis  circa  Baptismum  ritibus. 

J.  Dalaeus  (de  cultib.  relig.  Latinor.  1.  ix.)  de  Baptismi  Caeremoniis. 

A.  C.  Schubert  (pr.  J.  Musaeus)  de  ritib.  Ecclesiae  primitivae  Baptis- 
malibus. 

J.  Cabassutius  (Notitia  Ecclesiastica)  Dissertatio  de  ritibus  olim 
Baptismo  adbiberi  solitis. 

J.  Hoornbeck  (Miscellanea  Sacra)  de  Baptismo  vctemm. 

J.  Hildebrand  Rituale  Baptismi  veteris. 

Ant.  van  Dale  (Diss.  super  Aristea)  Historia  Baptismorum  cum 
Hebraicorum  turn  Cbristianorum. 

C.  G.  Schwartze  Dissertatio  de  ritibus  quibusdam  formulisque  a manu- 
missione  ad  s.  Baptismum  translatis. 

J.  G.  Walcb  Ritus  Baptismales  saeculi  ii. — Historia  Paedobaptismi 
quatuor  priorum  saeculorum. 

J.  A.  Stark,  Geschichte  der  Taufe  und  der  Taufgesiunten. 

Marc.  Gudii  de  Clinicis  seu  Grabatariis  vet.  eccl. 

Mich.  Scbreiber  de  dilatione  Baptismi. 

A.  F.  Biisching  de  procrastinations  Baptismi  apud  vet.  ej usque  causis. 

J.  F.  T.  Zimmermann  Comment,  de  Baptismi  origine  ejusque  usu 
bodiemo. 

J.  G.  Reicbe  de  Baptismi  origine  et  neccssitudine,  necnon  de  formulis 
baptism. 

Fr.  Brenner,  Geschichtliche  Darstellung  der  Yerricbtung  der  Taufe 
von  Cbristus  bis  auf  unsere  Zeiten. 

Al.  Pirie,  Dissertation  on  Baptism,  intended  to  illustrate  the  origin, 
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history,  design,  mode,  and  subject  of  that  sacred  Institution. 
London,  1790. 

R.  Robinson,  History  of  Baptism. 

W.  Wall,  the  History  of  Infant-Baptism, —and  Defence  of  the 
History  of  Infant-Baptism,  against  the  reflections  of  Gale  and 
others. 


Confirmation. 

1.  Roman  Catholic  Writers . 

Natalis  Alexander,  Dissert,  ad  sec.  2,  de  Sacramento  Confirmationis. 

J.  A.  Orsi,  de  Chrismate  Conflrmatorio. 

Ziegler,  Die  Feier  der  heiligen  Firmung  in  der  Catholischen  Kirche. 

2.  Protestant  Writers. 

J.  Dallaei  de  duobus  Latinor.  ex  unctione  Sacramcntis,  Confirmationo 
et  Extrema  ut  vacant  Unctione,  Disputatio. 

C.  M.  Pfaff  Dissert,  de  Confirmations  Catcchumenor. 

C.  T.  Scidelii  Dissert,  qua  ostenditur  Pontificios  in  ritu  Confirmationis 
a praxi  Eccles.  Apostol.  plane  aberrare. 

E.  Ehrhardt  de  Confirmationo  Catechumen.  Evangelica. 

The  Lord's  Supper. 

1.  History  of  the  celebration  of  this  Sacrament  in  the  Early  Ages . 

Laroque,  Histoire  memorable  et  interessant  do  l'Eucharistie. 

Rud.  Hospiniani,  Historic  Sacramentarise,  vol.  i.  ii. 

Henr.  Rixner  de  Institutis  et  Ritibus  vet.  Christianor.  circa  Eucha- 
rist iam. 

J.  A.  Quenstedt  de  S.  Eucharistia  ritib.  Antiquis. 

Ed.  Martene  do  Antiquis  EcclesiaB  ritibus,  lib.  i. 

Joach.  Hildebrand,  Rituale  Eucharisti©  vet.  Eccl. 

2.  Concerning  the  Sacred  Elements . 

J.  Fr.  Budeus  do  Symbolis  Eucharisticis.— Parerga  Hist.  Theol. 

J.  G.  Hermann,  Historia  concertationum  de  pane  azymo  et  fermentato 
in  Coena  Domini. 

Kortholt  C.  Dissertat.  de  Hostiis  s.  plaoentulis  orbicularibus,  num 
verus  sit  Panis  ? 

J.  A.  Schmidt  de  Oblatie  Eucharisticis  quae  Hostia  vocari  solent. 
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J.  A.  Schmidt  Dissert,  de  fatis  caUcis  Eucharistici  in  Eccleeia  Bomana 
a Concilio  Constantiensi  ad  nostra  nsqne  Tempora. 

L.  T.  Spittler,  Geschichte  des  Kelche  in  Abendmahle. 

Church-Beoisters,  or  Diptychs. 

J.  Cabassutius  de  Diptychis  Ecclesiae  (in  Notit.  Concilior.  Notit. 
Eccles.) 

Chr.  Aug.  Salig  de  Diptychis  veterum  tam  profanis  quam  sacris. 

H.  Dodwell  de  nominum  e Diptychis  Ecclesiae  recitations  in  Eucha* 
ristia  (Dissert.  Cyprian.) 

J.  Andr.  Schmid,  de  Diptychis  veterum. 

Petr.  Zom  de  Notariorum  in  prima  Ecclesia  singulari  usu  et  origine, 
quod  ad  acta  martyr:  et  sanctor.  consiguata  attinet.  (Opusc. 
Sacr.) 

J.  H.  Leich  de  piptychis  veterum  et  de  Diptycho  Quirini. 

Seb.  Donati  de  Dittichi  antichi  profani  e sacri. 

A.  F.  Gori  Thesaurus  veterum  Diptychorum  consularium  et  ecclesias- 
ticorum.  Access.  J.  B.  Paeserii  additamenta  et  praefatt. 

J.  Bona  de  Bebus  Liturgicis,  1.  ii.  c.  12. 

The  Kiss  op  Peace. 

T.  Pfanneri  de  Osculis  Christianor.  Yet.  in  Observat.  Eccl. 

Mart.  Kempii  Opus  de  Osculis. 

J.  Herrenschmidii  Osculologia. 

Bitterhusii  de  Osculis  Dissertatio. 

P.  Mulleri  de  Osculo  Sancto. 

A.  Pettyen  de  Osculo  Sancto  et  Judae. 

Public  Penance. 

Jo.  Morini  Commentar.  Histor.  de  Disciplina  in  Administration© 
Poenitentiae  xiii.  primis  sseculis  in  ecclesia  observata. 

Melch.  Cani  Belatio  de  Sacramento  Poenitentiae. 

J.  Filesaci  Syntagma  de  Poenitentia. 

Festivals. 

Durandi  Bationale  Divin.  Off. ; lib.  iv. 

Marten©  de  Antiquis  Ecclesiae  Bitibus;  tom.  iii.  (ed.  2.) 

Budolphi  Hospiniani  de  Festis  J udceorum  et  Ethnicorum,  h.  e,  de  origin©, 
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progress*!,  c«remoniis,  et  ritibus  festorura  apud  Judseos,  Graecos, 
Romanos,  Turcas,  et  Indianos.  Ed.  tertia. 

Mt.  Dresseri  de  Fe9tis  Diebus  Christianorum,  Jutbeoruin,  et  Ethnico- 
rum  liber,  quo  origo,  causa,  ritus,  et  usus  eorum  exponitur. 

Tbeod.  Thummii  Tradat.  Historic.  Tbeol.  de  Festis  Judasorura  et 
Christ  ianorum. 

Andr.  Wilkii  'Eoproypatyas  : Pars  I.  Festa  Christian orum  CEcumenica 
continens ; Pars  II.  Festa  xii  Apostolorum  continens. 

Joachim  Hildebrand  de  Diebus  Festis  libellus.  Ejusdem  de  Prise®  et 
Primitives  Ecclcsi®  sacris  publicis,  templis,  et  diebus  festis  Enchi- 
ridion collectum. 

Jo.  Andr.  Schmidt  Historia  Festorum  et  Dominicarum. 

Leo  Allatius  de  Dominicis  et  Hebdomadibus  Grsecorum. 

Jacob  Gretser  de  Festis  Christianorum  libri  duo  adversus  Danaeum, 
Dresserum,  et  Hospinianum  aliosque  sectarios.  Ejusdem  Aucta- 
rium  de  Festis  nuper  evulgatis. 

Carol.  Guyeti  Heortologia,  seu  liber  de  Festis  Propriis  locorum,  &c. 

Henr.  Engelgrave,  Coeleste  Pantheon,  seu  coelum  novum  in  festa  et 
gesta  sanctorum  totius  anni  morali  doctrina  varie  illustratum. 

Louis  Thomassin  Traite  des  Fetes. 

Andr.  Baillet  Histoire  des  Fetes  Mobiles,  (Vies  des  Saints.  Paris, 

1701.) 

Prosper  Lambertini  Commentarii  duo  de  Jesu  Matrisque  ejus  Festis  et 
de  Miss®  Sacrificio.  Ex  Ital.  in  Lat.  Serm.  vertit.  M.  Ang.  de 
Giacomellis. 

Observance  op  the  Sabbath  and  the  Lord’s  Day. 

De  Sabbato  et  Die  Dominico.  Auctore  Guil.  Amesio. 

Dies  Dominicus,  s.  Succincta  narratio  ex  S.  Scripturarum  et  Antiqui- 
tatis  Patrum  testimoniis  concinnita,  et  duobus  libris  distincta. 
Lond.  1639. 

J.  S.  Stryk  de  Jure  Sabbati. 

J.  G.  Abicht  de  Sabbato  Christian,  ex  histor.  N.  T. 

J.  Mcebius,  Diss.  a quibusnam  Dies  Solis  sit  consecratus  divino  cultui. 

Gf.  Wegner,  Dcductio  et  Declaratio  Sententi®  Aug.  Confessionis  de 
Die  Dominico,  originem  ejusdem,  non  institutioni  divin®,  sed 
ecclesi®  Christian®,  vindicantis. 

Francke  de  Diei  Dominici  apud  veteres  Christianos  celebratione. 

See  also  the  works  of  Ilospinian,  Hildebrand,  and  Schmidt, 
on  Festivals. 
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Fasts. 

F.  U.  Calixtus  de  Jejunio. 

J.  Dallaeus  de  Jcjuniis  et  Quadragesima. 

Thomassin,  Traite  des  Jeunes  de  l’Eglise. 

A.  Halesii  de  Praesenti  Statu  Ecclesiae  Grasca;  c.  9. 

Leo  Allatiu9  de  Consensu  Eccles.  Gr.  et  Latin. 

Yalfredi  de  Usu  et  Institution  Jejunii  quatuor  temporum. 

J.  A.  Muratori  de  quatuor  temporum  Jejuniis,  eorum  origine  et  usu. 

Ejusdem  Anecdota ; tom.  ii. 

Suiceri  Thesaurus  s.  v.  Niyoxcia. 

Du  Fresne  Glossarium  a.  y.  Jejunium. 

Rogations. 

C.  G.  Wolf  Tract,  de  dieb.  Pcenitentialib.  et  Supplicationum. 

Du  Fresne  Glossar.  Med.  et  Infim.  Latinit.  s.  v.  Rogationes. 

Churches. 

G.  Rossteucher  de  Templis. 

J.  Fabricii  Oratio  de  Templis  Yet.  Christianorum. 

J.  G.  Walch  de  Ecclesiis  domesticis  Christianor.  Apostolic. 

J.  M.  Faber  de  Templor.  ap.  Christians  antiquitate  dubia. 

Pott  Sylloge  Commentat.  Thcol. ; yol.  iii. 

J.  G.  Siber  Templor.  condendor.  et  dedicandor,  ritus. 

Leo  Allatius  de  Templis  Graecor.  recentior.  et  de  Narthece  Yet. 
Eccles. 

Procopii  de  TEdificiis  lib.  i.  c.  1 — 3. 

Du  Fresne  Constantinopolis  Christiana.  De  Sacris  iEdificiis  a Const. 
M.  constructis  Synopsis  historica. 

Church-Bells. 

Hieron.  Magius  de  Tintinnabulis;  c.  i. 

A.  Stockflet  de  Campanarum  usu. 

J.  C.  Reimanni  Dissert,  de  Campania. 

Nicol.  Eggers  Dissert,  de  origine  et  nomine  Campanarum.  Ejusdem 
Dissert,  de  Campanarum  materia  et  forma. 

J.  B.  Pacichelli  de  Tintinnabulo  Nolano  lucubratio. 

H.  Walleri  Dissert,  de  Campanis  et  Praccipuis  eamm  usibus. 

P.  C.  Hilscher  de  Campanis  Templorum. 
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J.  B.  Thiers  Traite  derf  Cloches. 

S.  A.  Mitzler  de  Campanis. 

Eschenwecker  de  eo  quod  justum  est  circa  Campanus. 

Organs. 

Gerbert  de  Cantu  et  Musica  Sacra.  Especially  tom.  ii.  1.  3,  c.  3,  de 
Organis  aliisque  instrumentis  musicis  in  Ecclesiam  inductis. 

Fr.  Blanchini  Dissert,  de  tribus  gcnerib.  Instrumentor.  Music®  veterum 
Organic®. 

Hospinian.  de  origins  et  progressu  Templorum;  lib.  i.  c.  11,  de  origine 
Organorum  Musicorum  in  Templis. 

F.  G.  Walchii  Compendium  Antiquit.  Ecclesiast.  c.  19,  de  Instru- 

ment Musico,  speciatim  de  Organis  Musicis. 

Rights  of  Asylum  in  Churches. 

Moebii  'AcrvXoXoyla  seu  de  Hebr®or.,  Gentilium,  et  Christianorum 
Asylis. 

Gust.  Carlholm  de  Asylis. 

G.  Ritterhusius  de  Asylis. 

Engelbrecht  de  injusta  Asylorum  extensione. 

Ornaments  of  Churches,  &c. 

L.  A.  Muratori  de  Templorum  apud  Yeteres  Christianos  omatu. 

Ejusdem  Anecdota;  tom.  i.  p.  178,  seq. 

G.  Chladni  Inventarium  Templorum. 

M.  A.  Goldasti  Decreta  de  Cultu  Imaginum  in  utroque  imperio. 

Petav.  Theol.  Dogm.;  tom.  iv.  p.  2,  lib.  xv.  c.  10. 

J.  Dall®i  Liber  de  Imaginibus. 

F.  Spanhemii  Historia  Imaginum  Restituta. 

Basnage  Histoire  des  Images  depuis  Jesus  Christ  jusqu'a  l’onzieme 
siecle,  in  1.  xxii.  ct  xxiii.  de  son  Histoire  de  TEglise. 

Miinter,  Sinnbilder  und  Kunstvorstellungen  der  alten  Christen. 

Use  of  the  Cross  and  Crucifix. 

Justi  Lipsii  de  Cruoe  libri  tres  ad  sacram  et  profanam  historiam  perti- 
nentes. 

Jacobi  Gretseri  soc.  Jes.  theol.  opera  omnia  de  Sancta  Grace ; 3 tomi. 
Alphonsi  Ciaconii  de  signis  sanctissim®  Crucis. 
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Andreas  Baudis  Crux  Christianorum  ex  hisforiar.  monmnentis  con* 
structa. 

Christ.  Wildvogel  de  venerabili  signo  Crncis. 

C.  L.  Schlichter  de  Cruce  apud  Judaeos,  Christianos,  et  Gentiles  signo 
salutis. 

Marriage. 

T.  Sanchez  de  Sacramento  Matrimoniae. 

Histoire  de  l’Eglise  sur  le  Sacrement  du  Mariage  depuis  Jesus  Christ 
jusqu  a nous,  par  Gishert. 

J.  Gerhard  de  Conjugio.  Ejusdem  Loci  Theolog.  ed.  Cotta;  t.  xv.  xvi. 

Joachim  Hildebrand  de  Nuptiis  Yet.  Christ. 

Funeral  Rites  and  Ceremonies. 

On.  Panvini  de  ritu  Sepeliendi  Mortuos  apud  Yeteres  Christianos  et 
eorundem  Ccemeteriis  Liber. 

Jac.  Gretser  de  Funere  Christianorum  Libri  Tres. 

J.  A.  Quenstedt  Sepultura  veterum,  s.  de  antiquis  ritibus  Sepulcralibus 
Graecor.,  Romanor.,  Judaeor.,  Christianor. 

J.  H.  Heidegger  de  Sepultura  mortuorum. 

L.  G.  Gyraldi  de  Sepultura  ac  vario  Sepeliendi  ritu  Libellus. 

Mth.  Larroquanus  (Adv.  sacr.)  de  Caeremoniis  usurpatis  a prioribus 
Christianis,  dum  terra  mandabantur  mortuorum  corpora. 

C.  S.  Schurtzfleisch  (Controvers.  xxxiv.)  Qualis  Christianorum  Funerum 
Ritus  fuerit? 

J.  E.  Franzen  Antiquitatum  circa  Funera  et  ritus  vet  Christianor. 
quovis  tempore  in  Ecclesia  observat.  libri  vi.,  cum  praefatione  Jo. 
Fabricii  et  J.  An  dr.  Schmidii. 

Joach.  Hildebrand  de  veteris  Ecclesiae  Martyrum  imprimis  et  S.  S. 
Patrum,  ars  bene  moriendi,  sive  praxis  circa  moribundos,  et  de 
morientium  virtutibus. 

Jo.  Nicolai  de  luctu  Christianor.  seu  de  ritibus  ad  Sepulturam  perti- 
nentibus. 

Agapje. 

Jo.  Hilberti  Dispui  de  Agapis. 

C.  S.  Schurtzfleisch  (J.  F.  Creitlov.)  de  Teter.  Agaparum  ritu. 

J.  A.  Muratori  de  Agapis  sublatis,  in  Anecdot.  Graec. 

J.  H.  Bcehmeri  de  Coitionib.  Christianorum  ad  oapiendnm  cibum,  in 
Dissertatt.  Juris  Ecclesiast.  Antiquiss. 
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Quistorp  de  Agapis  noscentis  Ecclesi©. 

J.  Moerlin  de  Agapis  vett.  Christian. 

G.  Schlegel  de  Agapis  ©tate  Apostolormn. 

J.  Th.  Fr.  Drescher  de  yeter.  Christ.  Agapis  Comment. 

Stations. 

Im.  Petitus  (Yar.  Lect.)  de  veterum  Christianorum  Stationibus,  semi- 
jejuniis,  et  jejuniis. 

J.  M.  Chaldcn  Comm,  de  Stationibus  veterum  Christianorum. 

Du  Fresne  Glossar.  ad  Scriptores  Med.  et.  infim,  Latinit.  s.  v.  Statio. 

Processions. 

Nic.  Serarii  Sacri  Peripatetici,  seu  libri  ii.  de  Sacris  Ecclesi©  Catho- 
lic© Processionibus. 

J.  Gretseri  Libri  ii.  de  Eccles.  Rom.  Processionibus  scu  Supplication- 
ibus. 

Nicolai  Sanderi  Auctariolum  ad  Serarium  Grctserumque  de  ritu  Catho- 
licar.  Processionum. 

Jac.  Evcillon  de  Processionibus  Ecclcsiasticis, 

Christ.  Lupi  Dissert,  de  Sacris  Processionibus. 

Jo.  Franci  Diatribe  duplex  de  ritibus  Ecclesi©  Latin©  Judaicis,  in 
Parergis  Theologicis. 

J.  C.  Kregelii  Exerc.  de  Processionibus  sacris  et  civilibus  Hebneomm. 

J.  A.  Hartmann  Dissert,  de  Ambarvalib.  Pontificior. 

Paul  Antonii  Dissert,  de  sacris  Gcntilium  Processionibus. 

Pilgrimages. 

Works  of  Roman  Catholic  Writers . 

Jon©  Aurelianens.  de  usu  Imaginum  et  Fercgrinationum  contra  Clau- 
dium  Taurin.  lib.  iii.  (In  Bibliotheca  Patrum,  ed.  Colon,  t.  ix.) 

Bcllarmin  de  Cultu  Sanctorum;  tom.  iii.  oper. 

J.  Gretseri  de  sacris  et  rcligiosis  Peregrinationibus  Libr.  iv.  (Oper. 
tom.  iv.  p.  2,  p.  1—180.  Regensb.  1734  fol.) 

N.  Serarii  Sacri  Peripatetici,  s.  Libri  Duo  de  Sacris  Eccles.  Cathol. 
Processionibus. 

N.  Sanderi  Auctoriolum  ad  Serarium  Gretscrumque  do  ritu  Cathol. 
Processionum. 

Jo.  Stalenii  Peregrinus  ad  loca  sancta  orthodoxus  et  pius  deraonstratus, 
sive  Vindici©  Sacrarum  Peregrinationum. 
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T.  M.  Mamachi  Antiquitt.  Christian,  tom.  n.  do  Peregrinations  veto- 
rum  Christianorum  in  Palaestinam. 

Pet.  Lazeri  Disq.  de  sacra  vetoruni  Christianorum  Romans  Peregrina- 
tione. 

Works  of  Protestant  Writers . 

Pt.  Molinei  Tract,  de  Peregrinationibus  Superstitiosis.  (Attached  to 
his  edition  of  Gregor.  Nyss.  Epist.  de  Euntibus  Ierosolym.) 

J.  H.  Heidegger  Dissertatio  de  Peregrinatt.  Relig.  in  specie  Hierosoly- 
mitana,  Romana,  Compostellensi,  Laurentana,  ct  Eremitana. 

Mch.  Fortsch  Exerc.  hist.-theol.  de  Peregrinat.  religiosis  Judaico-eth- 
nico  pontificiis. 

H.  Benzelii  Exerc.  de  Peregrinationibus  Religiosis,  scripts  a.  1724 
(Syntagma  Dissertatt.  p.  i.  p.  51 — 83). 

Monachism. 

Pt.  Calzolai  Historia  Monastics. 

M.  Galeui  Origines  Monasticae. 

Hospinian.  de  Monachis,  h.  e.  de  origine  et  progressu  Monachatus  et 
ordinum  Monasticorum  equitumque  militarium  libri  sex. 

Creccelii  Collectanea  de  origine  et  fundatione  omnium  fere  Monasticor. 
ordinum. 

Prosp.  Stellartii  Annales  Monastici. 

J.  Mabillon  de  Monachorum  origine,  statu,  et  regulis  in  Occidente  ante 
Benedictum.  (Praef.  ad  Act.  Sanctor.) 

A.  D.  Alteserra  Asceticon,  s.  Originum  rei  Monasticae  libri  x. 

J.  Hildebrand  de  Religiosis  eorumque  variis  Ordinibus. 

Helyot,  Histoire  des  Ordres  Monastiques. 

L.  A.  Muratori  Diss.  de  Monasterior.  erectione  et  Monachorum  insti- 
tutions (Antiq.  Ital.  med.  aevi  tom.  v.) 

Weber,  Die  Moncherei,  oder  geschichtl.  Darstell.  der  Klosterwelt. 

Roderique,  de  Abbatibus  eorumque  Origine  Primaeva. 

Samburinus,  de  Jurib.  et  Privilegiis  Abbatum. 

Casp.  Barthel,  Dissert,  de  Jure  et  Jurisdictions  Abbatum. 

Van  Espen,  Jus  Eccles.  Univ.  p.  i.  tit.  xxxi.  c.  6,  § 10. 
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Abbots  (Abbates),  746 
Absolutio,  baptism  so  called,  443 
Absolution  of  penitents,  695 — 598,  602 
— 606 

Acciperc  poonitentiam,  591 
Acclamation  in  the  election  of  minis- 
ters by  the  people,  283 
Acclamation  in  divine  worship,  242 
Acistarium,  See.  i.  q.  asceterium,  747 
Acolyths,  257,  268 
Acta  Sanctorum,  398 
Address  to  the  Gentiles,  a work  of 
Tatian,  22 — 24 

*A8cX<£ol,  a title  of  Christians,  130 ; of 
the  baptized,  as  distinguished  from 
catechumens,  145 

Administration  of  baptism,  468—481 ; 
of  confirmation,  499 — 601  ; of  the 
Lord’s  supper,  511 — 628 
*A 8vtov,  AfiaroVy  u q.  ($rjpu i,  683 
Advent,  627 

Advocates,  not  permitted  to  receive 
ordination,  267 

Aerius,  his  opinion  concerning  episco- 
pacy, 193,  202 ; his  objection  against 
the  use  of  prayers  for  the  dead,  383, 
384 

African  liturgy,  373 
Agapm,  feasts  of  charity;  origin  of  the 
name  and  of  the  custom,  728,  729; 
mode  of  celebration,  729,  730;  time 
and  place  of  celebration,  730 — -732; 
abolition  of  the  custom,  732 ; agapm 
natalitim, — connubiales, — funerales, 
732 

— celebration  of,  in  connexion  with 
the  Lord’s  Supper,  661,  562 
*A yam;,  505 

*Ayam;rol,  a title  of  baptized  Chris- 
tians, 145 

Age  required  as  a qualification  for  or- 
dination, 270, 271 

"Aytoi,  a title  of  Christians,  130;  of  the 
baptized  as  distinguished  from  ca- 
techumens, 145 


"Aytot,  dyuwraroi,  epithets  applied  to 
bishops,  164 

" Ay lov,  ayteurpa,  ayiov  oyiW,  ».  q.  ftrjpa, 
683 

Agnus  Dei,  559 

AWpiov,  the  open  space  round  a church, 
or  churchyard,  689 

'Am^oXoi,  axrroK€(j>akoi , independent 
bishops,  171,  184 
*AKoifirjroi9  a class  of  monks,  744 
*AKpo(DfX€voi,  a class  of  penitents,  590, 

691 

Albs,  481 
Album,  152 

Alexander,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  79" 
Alexandrian  Christians,  their  system  of 
allegorizing  Scripture,  82 

liturgy,  372,  376 

All-  Saints* -day,  659 
Alms,  distribution  of  at  marriages, 
716;  at  funerals,  724,  725 
Almsdeeds,  supposed  to  be  meritorious 
in  the  eye  of  God,  by  Cyprian,  98; 
by  Lactantius,  109 
Altar,  use  of  the  word,  667,  668 

high,  684 

Ama,  amula,  646 

Ambo,  the  reader’s  desk,  401, 

685 

Ambrose,  his  testimony  concerning  the 
use  of  prayers  for  the  dead,  383 
Amen,  use  this  word  in  the  ancient 
church,  3^4;  by  communicants  in 
the  Lord’s  supper,  647,  556 
'Afiwjroi,  (ffMvaTOiydfjLVGnrayQjyrfTOif  titles 
of  catechumens,  their  origin  and 
date,  145 
Amuletum,  511 
Anachoretse,  anchorites,  743 
*A vaSo\oi9  deaconesses  so  called,  252 
*A vabo)(pi>  sponsors  so  called,  482 
’Avayvft>crr7/ff,  reader,  256 
* AvaKafiTmjpuifioimected with  churches, 

692 

' Avaxropov,  t,  q.  basilica,  667 
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'Aydxropov,  L q* fijph  084 
*A yafopa,  506 
Anathema  maranatha,  580 
Anathemata,  ornaments  of  churches, 
705 

9Ava(i or,  note  of  disapprobation  or  re- 
jection at  the  election  of  ministers, 
284 

Ancillse,  249 
Ancillm  Dei,  745 
Andrew’s,  St.,  day,  659 
Angel  of  Penitence,  mention  of  in  the 
Shepherd  of  Hermas,  582 
Angeli  ecclesim,  a title  of  bishops,  162 
Angels,  their  supposed  interference  in 
the  government  of  the  world,  taught 
by  Atlienagoras,  27 ; by  Eusebius, 
117 

fallen,  regarded  as  the  originators 

of  idolatry,  27 
Anglo-Saxon  liturgy,  375 
Annual  fast,  622,  623 

festivals,  617 — 619 

Annulus,  a ring,  one  of  the  episcopal 
insignia,  168 

Annunciation,  feast  of  the,  662 — 654 
Anointing,  baptism  why  so  called,  442 
— of  the  sick,  716,  717 
Antelmy,  Joseph,  his  opinion  con- 
cerning the  author  of  the  Atliana- 
sian  creed,  441 

Antichrist,  opinion  of  Irenaeus  con- 
cerning, 38 

Antioch,  creed  of,  434 ; liturgy  of,  370 
' AvTiiraxTxa,  Sunday  after  Easter,  640 
Antistites,  antistites  sacrorum,  «.  q. 
episcopi,  161 

"A<f>€(ns , absolution,  602 — 606 
'A(/x>pi(rpbst  ordination,  265 
A ipopHTfibsy  i.  q.  i£opKi<rp.bs9  474 
Apocalypse,  397,  399 
Apocrisiarii,  263 

Apocryphal  books,  use  of,  in  the  an- 
cient church,  396,  398 
Apologies  of  Justin  Martyr,  First  and 
Second,  17,  18 

Apology  of  Claudius  Apollinaris,  26 

of  Melito,  26 

of  Miltiades,  26 

of  Minucius  Felix,  77 

Apostles'  creed,  421,  422,  435 

their  office  and  employment,  155 

* AirocrroXciov,  667 

Apostolical  Canons,  so  called;  their 
probable  date  and  origin,  123 
— - Constitutions,  so  called ; their  au- 
thor, contents,  and  date  considered, 
120—122;  real  value  of  the  work, 


122,  123;  their  testimony  concern- 
ing the  use  of  prayers  for  the  dead 
in  the  early  church,  387 — 389;  con- 
cerning the  public  use  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, 395 ; and  concerning  the  prac- 
tice of  preaching,  408;  creed  of,  431, 
432  ; their  testimony  concerning  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper, 
526 — 528 

Apostolici,  a title  of  metropolitans,  176 

, apostolicals,  certain  monks  so 

called,  745 

’AwdorroXoi,  L q.  cmaKoiroi,  162 
' AnorTToXos,  meaning  and  application 
! of  the  term,  154 

’AttootoXos,  «.  e.  the  Acts  of  the  Apo- 
stles and  the  Epistles,  399 
Apotactites,  25 
’Aworcry^,  abrenuntiatio,  471 

* Arrora^up^voiy  certain  monks  so  called, 

744 

Applauses,  popular,  during  the  deli- 
very of  sermons,  412,  413 
Appointment  of  ministers,  extraordi- 
nary modes  of,  288,  289 
Apsis,  or  absis,  684 
Aquarii,  25 

Aquileia,  creed  of,  435 
Archbishop,  date  and  use  of  the  title, 
170,  171 

Archdeacons,  origin  and  history  of 
their  office,  244 — 248;  their  func- 
tions, 248 

* A px^i  trtpov  ftlov,  baptism  so-called,  444 
Archimandrites,  746 
Architecture  ecclesiastical,  history  of, 

671— 677 

Architerium,  &c.,  i,  q.  asceterium,  747 
*Apxovres  €kkXij(tiS>v,  i.  q.  ewtWoiroi,  164 
Archpresbyters,  their  influence  and 
duties ; their  gradual  subjection  to 
archdeacons,  235,  236 
Area,  or  open  space  round  a church, 
689 

inartyruni,  area  sepulturarum,  669 

Arms,  creed  presented  by  him  to  Con- 
stantine, 434 

Anns  extended  in  prayer,  349 

, &c.  laid  aside  upon  entering  a 

church,  703 

Amobius,  his  disputation  against  the 
heathen,  107;  his  testimony  con- 
cerning the  use  of  prayer  for  the 
dead,  382 
' Appa&oiVy  510 

Arrbee  and  Arrlia bones,  the  earnest  of 
marriage,  713 
* ApropaxLa)  649 
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Ascousion-day,  640 — 642 
Asoeterium,  Ac.,  (acnefynjpwv,)  a mo- 
nastery, why  so  called,  747 
Ascetics  {* Act fcrjrdi)  in  the  early  church, 
who,  148,  740,  742;  difference  be- 
tween them  and  monks,  149, 783 — 785 
Ash- Wednesday,  629,  630 
Asinarii,  as  a term  of  reproach,  138 
Aspect  of  churches,  681,  682 
Aspersion  or  sprinkling,  a mode  of 
baptism,  463 

Asyla,  or  places  of  sanctuary,  704,  705 
’AreXcWtpoi,  aclass  of  catechumens,  143 
Athanasian  creed,  438 — 441 
Athenagoras,  his  history,  26;  analysis 
of  his  Embassy  in  behalf  of  the  Chris- 
tians, 26,  27;  of  his  Treatise  on  the 
Resurrection,  28 

"aOcoi,  a term  of  reproach  applied  to 
Christians,  137 
Attendere  ad  preces,  338 
Audientes,  a class  of  catechumens,  143 

•,  a class  of  penitents,  590,  591 

Augustin,  his  testimony  concerning  the 
use  of  prayers  for  the  dead,  386 
Aula  baptisnmtis,  i.q.  baptisterium,  460 
Aurum  tironicum,  exemption  of  the 
clergy  from  that  tax,  292 
Authors,  Jewish  aud  profane,  their 
testimony  concerning  the  rites  and 
practices  of  the  early  church,  124 — 
130 

Autolycus,  treatise  to,  by  Theophilus 
of  Antioch,  analysis  of,  28 — 30 
’A fio,  d£ta>/xu,  t.  q.  rdf  if,  153 
*Afiof,  note  of  approbation  at  the 
election  of  ministers,  284 

Baxns  of  marriage,  711 
Baptism,  names  or  appellations  of,  442 
— 444;  to  whom  administered,  444 
—451 ; ministers  of,  451 — 454 ; times 
of,  455—458;  place  of,  458—460; 
mode  and  form  of,  460 — 46’8;  ob- 
servances and  ceremonies  connected 
with  it,  468 — 481 ; baptismal  sponsors, 
and  names,  482 — 491 

by  heretics,  464 

by  laymen,  454 

classes  of  persons  excluded  from, 

448—451 

connexion  of  confirmation  with, 

493—497 

Lord’s  supper  administered  im- 
mediately after,  533 
of  church  bells,  question  concern- 
ing, 695 

of  infants,  445 


Baptism,  opinion  of  TertulKan  concern- 
ing this  sacrament  in  his  treatise  Be 
Baptismo , 62,  63 

sometimes  made  compulsory,  447, 

448 

vfearkras,  of  the  living  for  the 

dead,  446 

B aimer pos  (ficamapa,  fidirr<0y  /Stnrrifw) 
442 

Baptisteries,  459,  690 
Barnabas,  Epistle  of ; general  charac- 
ter of  its  contents;  question  of  its 
genuineness,  11 

Barnabas,  St.,  the  apostle,  655,  686 
Bartholomew,  8t.,  the  apostle,  657 
Basil,  liturgy  of,  370 
Basilica,  a church,  667 
BaQpas,  t.  q.  rdf  if,  153 
Baths,  sometimes  attached  to  churches, 
692 

Beati,  beatissimi,  epithets  applied  to 
bishops,  164 
B rjka  rrj r c/ucXqcrtaf,  687 
Belfries,  693 

Bells,  when  first  attached  to  churches, 
693,  694;  their  uses,  694—697;  con- 
secration and  baptism  of,  695—698; 
when  introduced  into  England,  695 
Beina,  or  sanctuary  in  churches,  683 — 
685;  ol  rov  Bqparos,  rdf  if  rod  B17- 
paro f,  a title  of  the  clergy,  153 
Brpia  ro)v  dvayvtoor&v,  t.  q.  dpficov,  685 
Beryllus,  bishop  of  Bostra,  80 
Bethphania,  Epiphany  why  so  called, 
649 

Biathanati,  or  biothanati,  as  a term  of 
reproach,  136 

Bio>riKoi,a  term  applied  to  the  laity,  114 
Bishops,  their  names  and  titles,  161— 
164;  office  and  duties,  164 — 167; 
insignia  or  emblems  of  their  office, 
168,  169;  orders  or  classes,  169 — 
184 ; difference  between  bishops  and 
presbyters,  184 — 214 
ministers  of  ordination  in  the  an- 
cient church,  273,  274 

required  to  preach,  408,  409 

profane  homage  paid  to  them, 

in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  129 
Bayidr,  altar,  66 7 

Boctkoi,  a class  of  monks,  why  so  called, 
744 

Bowing  of  the  head,  or  of  the  body,  349 
Bread,  breaking  of  bread,  &c.,  the 
Lord’s  supper  so  called,  503 

used  in  the  celebration  of  the 

Lord’s  supper,  548 — 550 
British  liturgy,  374 
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Burial  grounds,  among  the  Jews  and 
Romans ; among  Christians,  718, 
719 

Burying  of  the  dead  in  churchyards, 
when  first  practised,  690 

of  the  dead  in  the  naves  and  choirs 

of  churches,  when  introduced,  701 
of  the  dead*  this  practice  pre- 
ferred by  Christians  to  that  of  burn- 
ing the  corpse,  718 

CiESAUEA  in  Cappadocia,  liturgy  of,  371 

in  Palestine,  creed  of,  433 

Caligse,  166 
Calix  Stationarius,  786 
Calumnies  of  the  heathen  against  the 
Christians,  26,  27 — 30,  69 
Campana,  a church  bell,  why  so  called, 
694 

Campanarium,  campanile,  693 
Cancellarii,  chancellors,  264 
Cancelli,  a partition  between  the  choir 
of  a church  and  the  nave,  684 
Cancellus,  a pulpit  for  preaching  from, 
why  so  called,  686 

Candidates  for  holy  orders,  their  exa- 
mination, 271,  272 

Candlemas  Day,  the  feast  of  the  Puri- 
fication, why  so  called,  652 
Canon  of  Scripture ; views  of  Origen, 
85;  of  Eusebius,  118,  119;  in  the 
(so-called)  Apostolical  Canons,  123 
Canonical  virgins,  741 
Canonici  regular es,  steculares,  745 
Canons  apostolical ; See  Apostolical 
Canons. 

Cantate,  fourth  Sunday  after  Easter, 
why  so  called,  640 

Cantharus,  a water-vessel  before  a 
church,  689 
Cantor,  260 
Caput  jejunii,  629 
— totius  ecclesifo,  183 
Carceres  ecclesiae,  t.  q.  decanica,  prisons 
or  houses  of  correction  belonging  to 
the  church,  691 
Cardinal,  a modern  title,  171 
Carissimi  in  Jesu  Christi  filii,  a title  of 
baptized  Christians,  145 
Carnis  privium,  628 
Casa,  casa  Dei,  i.  q.  tabemaculum,  669 
Cassian,  a follower  of  Tatian,  25 
Catechetce,  deacons,  so  called  on  ac- 
count of  their  share  in  catechetical 
instruction,  243 
Catechetica,  418 

Catechetical  instruction,  417—420;  a 
preliminary  of  baptism,  468,  469 


Catechismus,  418 

Catechumens,  who,  141;  their  teachers 
and  schools,  142  ; their  term  of  pro- 
bation and  instruction,  142;  their 
classes  or  orders,  143 ; not  allowed 
to  receive  ordination,  266;  prayer 
for  them  in  the  Aportolical  Consti- 
tutions, 353 — 355 
Cathedral  churches,  669 
Catholic!,  a title  of  Christians,  133 
Ceimeliarchm,  263 

Celebration  of  divine  worship,  an  act 
of  the  bishop,  165 

the  Lord’s  supper,  weekly, 

daily,  531,  632 
Celibacy  of  the  clergy,  709 
Census  capitis,  exemption  of  the  clergy 
from  that  tax,  292 

Centenarius,  on  officer  in  a monastery, 
746 

Ceremonies  connected  with  public 
prayer  and  psalmody,  347 — 362 

at  baptism,  466—481 

at  confirmation,  499 — 601 

at  the  administration  of  tho 

Lord’s  supper,  653 — 559 

of  marriage,  712 — 716 

at  funerals,  717—728 

Cerens  paschalis,  636 
Chancel,  684 

Chapters  of  cleigy,  date  of  their  origin, 
167 

Xdptr,  xapKTfia,  baptism  so  called,  443 
Charity,  kiss  of ; see  Kiss 
Charity  schools,  692 
Charlemagne  first  establishes  tithes  by 
civil  law,  304 

X(ipa(om-fS,  148,  590 

XapoBtala,  276 
Xfiporovia , 265,  276 
Xrjpat,  widows,  249 
Choir  (chorus),  684 
Xa>paf  i.q.  ra£ is*,  153 
Chorepiscopi,  rural  bishops,  their  date 
and  origin  ; their’’ office,  rights,  and 
privileges;  abolition  of  the  order, 
172, 173 

Chrestiani,  for  Christiani,  132 
Xpt<rpay  477,  493 

Christ,  his  divine  nature  as  the  Son  or 
word  of  God;  doctrine  of  Theophilus 
of  Antioch,  29,  30  ; I r emeus,  32, 37 ; 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  42,  49,  50, 
61;  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  101; 
Gregory  of  Neocecsarea,  105;  Lac- 
tan  ti  us,  109;  Eusebius,  117 
XpicrrtpTTOpcia,  simony,  269 
Christian  hope  and  character,  described 
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by  Clement  of  Rome*  8 ; Christian 
perfection,  according  to  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  49, 51 

Christians,  origin  and  adoption  of  the 
title,  131 

their  divisions  or  classes  as  enu-. 

merated  in  the  New  Testament,  138 ; 
by  Eusebius,  139 ; by  Jerome,  139 
Christmas,  618;  Christmas-Day,  660, 
661 

Christophori,  an  epithet  of  Christians, 
134 

Chrysargyrum,  exemption  of  the  clergy 
from  that  tax,  292 

Chrysostom,  liturgy  of,  371,  372;  his 
testimony  concerning  the  use  of 
prayer  for  the  dead,  384,  385  ; and 
concerning  tho  public  reading  of 
holy  Scripture,  395,  396 
Church,  derivation  and  meaning  of  the 
word,  665,  666 

•——the  meaning  of  this  term  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  in  the  works  of 
early  ecclesiastical  writers,  140 

— built  by  Gregory  of  Neoctesarea, 
104  ; consecration  of  a church  at 
Tyre  by  Paulinus,  1 13 

Churches,  names  or  appellations  of, 
665—670  ; history  of,  671—677; 
forms  of,  677 — 680 ; site  and  position 
of,  680 — 682 ; structure  and  parts  of, 
682 — 702;  respect  shown  to,  702 — 
705 ; ornaments  of,  705,  706 

— ■ celebration  of  the  Agapce  in  them 
when  forbidden,  731 

Church-bells,  693 — 698 

— doors,  700 

government  and  discipline,  en- 
trusted to  the  bishop,  166,  167 
—organs,  699,  700 

pavements,  701 

pictures,  706 

property,  301 — 304 

registers,  768 

— towers,  693 
windows,  701 

—yards,  689,  690;  the  dead  when 
first  buried  in  them,  690 ; consecra- 
tion of,  719 
Ciborium,  668 
Cibus  Dei,  &c.,  510 

# Circumcision,  or  the  great  circumci- 
sion, baptism  so  called,  444 
Circumcision,  feast  of  the,  646—648 
Civil  officers,  not  permitted  to  receive 
ordination,  267 

Classes  of  Christians  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, 138 


Classes  or  degrees  (stations)  of  peni- 
tents, 590 — 592 

or  orders  of  bishops,  169 — 184; 

of  presbyters,*235,  236  ; of  deacons, 
256 ; of  monks,  742—745 
Claudius  Apolhnaris,  a Christian  apolo- 
gist, 26 

Claus  trum,  cloister,  747 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  his  history  and 
writings,  40,  41 ; analysis  of  his 
exhortation  to  the  heathen,  42  ; of 
of  his  Psedagogus,  42,  43 ; of  his 
Stromata,  43—54 ; his  character  as  a 
Christian  writer,  55;  his  testimony 
concerning  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord’s  supper,  523 

of  Rome,  whether  or  not  the 

companion  of  St.  Paul ; probable 
date  of  his  death ; character  of  his 
epistle  to  the  Corinthians;  present 
state  of  the  copy ; spurious  writings 
under  the  name  of  Clement ; analysis 
of  the  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  4 — 
10 ; this  epistle  publicly  read  in  the 
ancient  churches,  397 
Clementines,  5 

Clergy,  their  rank,  rights,  and  privi- 
leges, 290 — 295;  punishment  of  de- 
linquents, 295 — 298 ; their  revenues, 
298—304 

— election  of  the,  see  Election 

celibacy  of  the,  709 

remarks  of  Chrysostom,  Jerome, 

and  Gregory  Nazianzen,  concerning 
their  character  and  duties,  308—326 
Clerici,  regulares,  sseculares,  742 
Clerus,  clerici,  the  clergy,  meaning  and 
origin  of  the  term,  140, 141,  151 
Chnici,  not  allowed  to  receive  ordina- 
tion, 268 

Cloister,  a monastery,  why  so  called, 
747 

Cloisters  attached  to  churches,  689 
Coelestis  regni  comparatio,  baptism  so 
called,  444 

Ccelicol®,  (probably)  a term  of  reproach 
applied  to  Christians,  138 
Ccemeteria,  miprfrrjpia,  burial-grounds 
why  so  called,  719 

Coemeterium,  a house  of  worship 
erected  at  the  burial-place  of  a 
martyr,  669 

Coena  Domini,  the  Lord’s  supper,  502, 
503 

pura.  Good  Friday,  why  so  called, 

634 

Ccenro,  coenul®,  the  feasts  of  charity  so 
called,  731 
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Ccen  obi  tee,  743 

Caenobium,  a monastery,  why  so  called, 

747 

Coffins,  use  of  by  Christians,  720 
Collationes  superindictse  et  extraordi- 
nary, exemption  of  the  clei^y  from 
such  tribute*  292 
Collegiati,  i.g.  copiatm,  262 
Colorbasus,  a follower  of Valentinus,  33 
Commendatory  prayer  for  the  dead, 
724 

Comiuinistri,  233 

Communicants  in  the  Lord's  supper  ; 
persons  admitted  to  communicate, 
637 — 641;  their  preparation,  641 — 
546  ; their  acts  and  conduct,  646 — 
648 

Connnunicatio,  communio,  the  Lord's 
supper  so  called,  604 
Communio  laica,  297 

peregrina,  296 

servorum,  632 

Communion,  different  senses  of  the 
word,  doctrinal,  historical,  or  eccle- 
siastical and  liturgical,  604,  605 

in  both  kinds,  664 — 656 

table,  how  covered  at  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  Lord’s  supper, 
635 

Compatres,  commatres,  i.  g.  sponsores, 
483 

Competentes,  a class  of  catechumens, 
143;  prayer  for  them  in  the  Apo- 
stolical Constitutions,  356,  367 
Concha,  conchula  bematis,  684 
Concilia,  conciliabula,  i.g.  ecclesia?,  668 

plenaria,  225 

Concio,  i.  g.  sermo,  homilia,  405 
Confession,  auricular  or  private,  599— 
G01 

Confession  of  sin  required  of  penitents, 
593 

Confirmation,  derivation  of  this  rite 
from  the  practice  of  the  apostles, 
491—493;  in  connexion  with  bap- 
tism, 493—497 ; by  whom  adminis- 
tered, 166,  497 — 499;  mode  of  its 
administration,  499 — 501 
Consacerdotes,  233 

Consanguinity  or  affinity,  degrees  of, 

708 

Consecration  and  benediction,  acts  of 
the  bishop,  166 

— of  churches,  703,  704 ; of  cliurch- 
. yards,  710;  of  church-bells,  695 — 
698 

Consent  of  parties  necessary  in  order 
to  marriage,  713 


Consistent®^  a class  of  penitents,  691 
Constantinople,  liturgy  of,  371,  372 
Constitutions,  Apostolical,  see  Aposto- 
lical Constitutions 
Contract  of  marriage,  713 
Contributions  for  the  support  of  public 
worship,  300 

Conventiculum,  Lg.  ecclesia,  668,  G69 
Conventus,  convent,  a monastery,  why 
so  called,  748 

Conversi,  in  monasteries,  742 
Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  feast  of  the,  660 
Con vi via  baptismalia,  481 
Copiatae,  262 

Corinthians,  Epistle  to,  by  Clement  of 
Rome,  analysis  of,  6 — 10 
Cornu  evangelii,  cornu  epistolse,  686 
Corona,  168 

Corporal  punishment,  inflicted  on  de- 
linquent clergymen,  298 
Corpus  Christi,  i.  g . ecclesia,  669 

the  bread  in  the  Lord’s  supper, 

510 

Councils,  ecclesiastical,  their  origin, 
222 — 224;  extent,  224 — 226;  form 
and  constitution,  222 — 227 ; oecume- 
nical, or  general,  227 — 229  ; 

Couriers  or  messengers,  employed  in 
giving  notice  of  the  celebration  of 
divine  worship,  694 
Cranmer,  on  episcopacy,  191 
Creed,  apostles’,  421,  422;  436 

*  trace  of,  in  the  writings  of 

Ignatius,  423 

of  Irenreus,  423 

Tertullian,  425,  426 

Origen,  426,  427 

Cyprian,  428 

Gregory  of  Neocsesarea,  429 

Lucian  the  Martyr,  429,  430 

the  Apostolical  Constitutions, 

431,  432 

Jerusalem,  432,  433 

Caesarea  iu  Palestine,  433 

presented  by  Arius  to  Constan- 
tine, 434 

of  Antioch,  434 

Roman,  433 

•  of  Aquileia,  435 

Nicene,  as  first  published,  436 

Nicene,  as  completed  by  the 

second  general  council  of  Constan- 
tinople, 437 

Athanasian,  438 — 441 

a,  use  of  in  catechetical  instruct 

tion,419 ; subscribed  before  baptism, 
469 
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Cross  the,  as  a badge  of  the  episcopal 
office,  160 

or  crucifix,  custom  of  carrying  it 

in  funeral  processions,  722 

sign  of  the,  mentioned  by  Ter- 

tullian,  66 ; a preliminary  of  baptism, 
476,  477 ; made  at  confirmation,  501 ; 
at  the  administration  of  the  Lord's 
supper,  560 

Crux  collaria,  a cross  suspended  from 
the  neck,  169 

* gcstatoria,  a cross  carried  in  pro- 

cession, 169 

-  stationalis,  736 

Cryptic  ( Kpvirrai ),  681 

Culdei,  certain  monks  so  called,  744, 
745 

Curiae  tradi,  298 
Curiales  not  to  bo  ordained,  267 
Curtains,  in  churches,  686,  687 
Custodes,  263 

Cypress,  why  not  used  at  Christian  1 
funerals,  722 

Cyprian,  his  history, 92— 94 ; his  treatise 
to  Donatus,  94;  on  the  vanity  of 
idols,  94;  proofs  against  the  Jews, 
on  the  dress  of  virgins,  95 ; on  the 
unity  of  the  church, 95 ; on  the  lapsed, 
96 ; on  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  96  ; on 
mortality,  97 ; exhortation  to  the 
suffering  of  martyrdom,  97 ; address 
to  Demetrian,  97 ; on  good  works  and 
alms-deeds,  98 ; on  patience,  98 ; on 
envy  and  ill-will,  98 ; epistles,  99 

— creed  of,  428 

his  proceedings  with  regard  to 

the  lapsed,  586 — 588 

his  testimony  concerning  the 

use  of  prayer  for  the  dead,  381; 
concerning  the  public  reading  of 
holy  Scripture,  395 ; concerning  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord’s  supper, 

. 525,  526 

Cyril  of  Alexandria,  liturgy  of,  372 
of  Jerusalem,  his  testimony  con- 
cerning the  use  of  prayer  for  the 
dead,  382 

Daily  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  supper, 
532 

AQipovi(6pcvoi,  who,  meaning  of  the 
term,  147 

Dare  orationem,  338 

pacem,  596 

poenitentiam,  591 

Day-time  chasen  by  Christians  for  the 
celebration  of  funerals,  719 
Deacons,  their  name,  origin,  and  rank, 


236 — 240;  their  offices  and  duties, 
240 — 244 ; their  classes  or  orders, 
244 — 256 ; their  presence  in  councils, 
226—244 

Deaconesses,  their  names,  functions, 
and  ordination,  249 — 253;  extinction 
of  the  office,  253—254 
Dead,  prayer  for  the,  in  the  ancient 
church,  377 — 394 ; protested  against 
in  the  book  of  Homilies,  393,  394  ; 
form  of  prayer  for  them  in  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions,  387—389 

practice  of  baptizing  them,  445, 

446 

administration  of  the  Eucharist 

to  them,  540 

when  first  buried  in  church-yards, 

690 

custom  of  burying  them  in  the 

■naves  and  choirs  of  churches,  701 
Decani,  t.  q.  copiatae,  262 
Decanica,  decaneta,  or  dicanica,  pri- 
sons or  houses  of  correction  belong- 
ing to  churches,  298,  691 
Decan  us,  dean,  236 

an  officer  in  a monastery,  746 

Decimne,  tithes,  302 — 304 
Decimatio  anni,  619 
AtrjO&fitv,  let  us  pray,  use  of  this  for- 
mulary in  the  ancient  church,  338 
Defensorcs,  or  syndici,  264 
Degradation,  a punishment  of  offend- 
ing clergymen,  296 
Atlnva  Koiva , *.  q.  agapse,  729 
Aturvov  Kvpicucbv,  the  Lord’s  supper, 
502,503 

A t'Xroi,  deXrot  Upa  1,  or  pvoTtKai, 
diptychs,  768 

Delubrum,  use  of  the  word  by  the 
early  Christians,  668 
Demetrius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  78, 
79 

Demons,  their  history  according  to 
Athenagoras,  27  ; influence  of,  Ter- 
tullian,  109;  Eusebius,  117 
— — supposed  to  be  put  to  flight  by 
the  ringing  of  church-bells,  697 
Deo  carissimi,  an  epithet  applied  to 
bishops,  164 

Deprivation  (privatio  communionis),  a 
punishment  inflicted  on  delinquent 
clergymen,  296 

Desperati,  as  a term  of  reproach, 
136 

Diaconicum  bematis,  or  minus ; diaco- 
nicum  majus,  685 

magnum,  690,  691 

Diadema,  168 
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Aidboxoi  r&¥  atroorrfXwv,  A title  of 
bishops,  162 

Auucaivt<rft6tt  first  week  after  Easter, 
why  so  called,  642 

Auixoyor,  duucoyia,  diatcovclv,  236,  237 
Auuc6vt<nra,  rj  dicucovos,  deaooneBS,  249 
Dialogue  with  Trypho,  by  Justin 
Martyr,  notice  of  that  work,  p.  19 
Aiddo-jeoXor,  doctor,  159 
Atda^al  ra>y  *An wrrdX»v,  397 
Dies  absolutionis,  634 

cinerum,  629,  630 

coenoD  Dominic®,  638 

Domiuicus,  the  Lord’s  day,  613 

— lucis,  633 
luminum,  649 

— maudali,  633 

•  natal  is  eucharistiro,  633 

Neophytorum,  640 

panis,  the  Lord’s  day  why 

called,  531 

Maunday  Thursday,  or  the 

Thursday  before  Easter,  633 
salutaris,  634 

*  solis,  Sunday,  613 

viridium,  633 

AiKavtKiov,  a pastoral  staff,  1 68 
Dioceses  metropolitical  and  patriarchal 

at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century, 
214—222 

Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  his  history,  99, 
100,  102,  103  ; his  opinions,  and 
treatise  entitled  A Refutation  and 
Defence,  101, 102 

Corinth,  25 

Diptyclia,  diptychs  or  church-registers, 
768 

Disciplina, «.  q.  poenitentia,  685 
arcani,  system  of  secret  instruc- 
tion, 331,  332,  419,  420 
Disputatio,  disputare,  of  lectures  on 
Scripture,  406 

Distribution  of  the  elements  of  the 
Lord’s  supper,  554,  655 
Divina  indulgentia,  baptism  so  called, 
443 

Divine  worship,  by  whom  celebrated 
in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  church, 
165,  233 

Divinity  of  Christ.  See  Christ 
Divorce,  710 
A 6ypa^  105 

Dogmatici,  or  ol  rov  b6y poror,  a title 
of  Christians  in  general,  133;  o!  rov 
ddyparor,  afterwards  restricted  to 
the  clergy,  163 

Dominica,  Dominions  dies,  the  Lord’s 
day,  613 


Dominica  in  Albis,  619,  640 

Palmarum,  or  in  Palmis,  631 

Dominicalia,  veils  worn  by  women  at 
the  time  of  receiving  the  eucharist, 
541 

Dominus  vobiscum,  use  of  this  saluta- 
tion in  the  ancient  church,  337 
Domns  Dei, — eedesue, — divina,  the 
Lord’s  house, i.  e.,  a church,  666 
Donum,  donum  gratise,  6«pov,  baptism 
so  called,  443,  444 

Doors  of  churches,  their  number,  con- 
struction, and  use,  700 
Door-keepers,  261 

Dowry,  settling  of,  at  espousals,  714 
Dress  of  the  clergy,  ordinary,  306— 
308 

Dumb,  baptism  of  the,  447 

Early  Christians,  their  Agreement  in 
matters  of  faith,  33 
Ears,  touching  of,  a ceremony  some- 
times used  as  a preliminary  of 
baptism,  474 

East,  praying  towards  the,  350,  761 — 
764;  turning  towards  the  East,  a 
ceremony  observed  at  baptism,  476 ; 
churches  built  with  the  altar  towards 
the  East,  679,  680 

Easter,  617 — 619  ; Easter-day,  637 — 
639  ; Sundays  before,  628  ; Sundays 
after,  639,  640  ; disputes  concerning 
the  time  of  its  celebration,  617,  618, 
638 

a baptismal  season,  455, 456 

Easter-Eve,  635 — 637 
Ecclesia,  a church, «.  place  of  Christ- 
ian worship,  666;  the  nave  of  a 
church,  685 

Ecclesia)  matricuke,  church-registers, 
768 

*EKKkT)<TiaoTT)piov,  a church,  f.  e.t  place 
of  Christian  worship,  666 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  Hegesippus, 
22 

— Eusebius,  118 

institutions,  origin  of,  139 

Ecclesiastic),  a title  of  Christians,  133 
*E**Xi;<rta<mKo},  a term  appropriated 
to  the  clergy,  162 
Eclectics,  81 

'EkXcjctoI,  a title  of  Christians,  130  ; of 
the  baptized  as  distinguished  from 
catechumens,  145 

— c/cXfKTOJv  cxXc/crdrepoi,  certain 
ancient  ascetics  or  Tnonks,  150, 
744 

*E KTvnwfurra,  what,  795 
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'EyjcrfXfrior,  a cross  suspended  from  the 
neck,  160 
'H yovfuvtlop,  748 

Elaodos  ttjs  (<oi]s  alwiov,  baptism  so 
called,  444 
"EXtuop,  477 

Electi,  a class  of  catechumens,  143 
Election  of  ministers,  by  the  votes  of 
tho  whole  church,  280 — 284 ; by 
visitors,  &c.,  284 — 288;  election  by 
the  whole  church,  abuses  of,  283 ; 
such  election  forbidden,  286  ; rights 
of  the  people  in  this  respect  lost, 
286—288 

Elements  of  the  Lord’s  supper,  348 — 
532 ; consecration  of,  553  ; distribu- 
tion of,  654—539 ; correctly  de- 
scribed by  Tertullian,  as  a figure  or 
emblem  of  our  Saviour’s  body  and 
blood,  73;  false  doctrines  in  the 
early  church  concerning  them,  600, 
544 

Elevation  of  the  host,  533,  554 
'HAioXaTpai,  (probably)  a term  of  re- 
proach applied  to  Christians,  138 
*E Airis,  applied  to  the  Lord’s  supper, 
611 

‘Hficpa  dtrrraapov,  the  feast  of  the  an 
nunciation,  why  so  called,  653 

— rm<T(o(ofX(VT)s  or  (ra>(op€prjs}  As- 
cension-day, 641 

tvaapKGHTfcos,  the  festival  of  the 

annunciation  so  called,  654 

— — ru>v  (barrow,  i.q.  Em<f>dvia,  649 
Encaenia  (eymivta),  674 
Encratites,  26,  651 

*Evbvpa  difi&apaiaSj  baptism  so  called. 


Enorgumens  (ovtpyovptvoi  or  batpovi- 
(dfxopoi),  who,  147;  regulations  of 
the  early  church  concerning  them 
148 ; not  allowed  to  receive  ordina- 
tion, 267 ; prayer  for  them  in  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions,  355,  336 ; 
sometimes  baptized,  447 
Ephesus,  liturgy  of,  374 
*E (fxSbtov,  viaticum,  baptism  so  called,  | 
444  ; and  the  Lord’s  supper,  510 
*E(f>opoi,  *,  q.  fVicrieoTrot,  162 
’Em'icXijcnr  r&v  morw,  369 
Epiphanes,  a follower  of  Valentinus, 
33 

Epiphanius,  his  arguments  and  testi- 
mony concerning  the  use  of  prayer 
for  the  dead,  383,  384 
Epiphany,  feast  of  the,  648 — 660 ; a 
baptismal  season,  455,  456 
Episcopacy,  its  origin  explained  ac- 


cording to  the  theory  of  a human  or 
ecclesiastical  institution,  185,  194  ; 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  a divine 
or  apostolical  ordinance,  200 — 214 
Episcopal  order,  profane  homage  paid 
to  it  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions, 
120 

Episcopce,  epiaoopissce,  249 
Episcopi  rurales  or  villani,  ».  q.  chore- 
piscopi,  172 

— sedis  apostolic®,  prim®  sedis, 
prim®  cathedrae,  titles  of  metropo- 
litans, 174 

’EttiVkowoi  o-^oAdfovrcs,  171 
'EniaKoiros,  meaning  and  use  of  the 
word,  161 

Episcopus  episcoporum,  i.q.  arcliiepis- 
copus,  164 
'ETnaa>topivr]>  Ascension-day,  641 
Epistola  Canonic*  of  Gregory  of  Neo- 
csesarca,  590 
Epistle  of  Clement,  6 — 10 
Epistles  and  Gospels,  402,  403 

of  Ignatius,  13 

'EmrdffHa,  funeral  orations,  723 
Equus  canonicus,  exemption  of  the 
clergy  from  that  tax,  292 
Eremitce,  hermits,  743 
'EppqvevTai,  interpreters,  263 
Espousals,  713 

Esto  Mihi,  Quinquagcsima  Sunday, 
why  so  called,  629 
‘H<rvx<urral,  monks  so  called,  744 
*H(rux«<rTi7pior,  a monastery,  why  so 
called,  748 

EvayyoXiov,  the  four  gospels,  399 
EvayyfXurfto?,  the  feast  of  the  annun- 
ciation, why  so  called,  633 
Eucharist  (€vx«p«rrui),  the  Lord’s 
supper,  so  called,  505.  See  Lord’s 
supper 

Eucharistia,  Maundny  Thursday,  why 
so  called,  633 

Evx^i  r&v  more*?,  the  Lord’s  prayer, 
why  so  called,  146 

338 

EvXoyia,  i.  q.  (vxapurrta,  505 
Eulogia,  administered  to  persons  not 
present  at  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord’s  supper,  539 

Eunuchs,  maimed  and  deformed  per- 
sons, not  permitted  to  receive  ordi- 
nation, 267 

Eusebius  of  Csesarea,  his  histoiy,  112— 
114  ; his  Chronicon,  114 ; analysis  of 
his  Evangelical  preparation,  114 — 
116;  of  his  Demonstration  of  the 
truth  of  the  Gospel,  116—118;  his 
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Treatise  against  Hierodes,  1 16  ; his 
Ecclesiastical  History,  118;  other 
writings,  119 

Evangelists,  their  office  in  the  early 
church,  155,  156 

Eve  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  contrasted 
by  I rente  us,  38 
Evening  prayers,  366 — 368 
Evil  spirits.  See  Demons 
Examination  of  candidates  for  holy 
orders,  271,  272 

*E£apxos  rrjs  (Tiapxias,  <$apx° «>  Ex- 
archs, 17 1,  174 

Exaudi.  sixth  Sunday  after  Easter,  or 
Sunday  after  Ascension-day,  why  so 
called,  640 

Excep  trices,  deaconesses  so  called, 
252 

Excommunication,  679 — 582 
*Efi topae,  exedrje,  689  ] 

'Egrjyqaets,  tgrjyrjpaTa,  i^rjyrjriKa,  €K- 
OcartSy  405 

Exercises  penitential,  593 — 595 
Exhortation  to  the  Heathen,  by  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria,  analysis  of,  42 
*E£ofio\6yrj(Tist  583,  595,  699 
Exorcism,  a preliminary  of  baptism, 
469— 476 

Exorcists,  258,  259 

Expositions,  explanationes,  t.  e .,  lec- 
tures on  Scripture,  405 
Extemporaneous  preaching,  415,  416 
Extreme  unction,  not  an  ancient  cere- 
mony, 710,  717 

Fago,  546 

Faithful,  the,  or  baptized  members  of 
the  church, — tlieir  names  or  titles, 
144, 145;  their  lights  and  privileges, 
145 — 147  ; prayers  for  them  in  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions,  359 — 363 ; 
admitted  and  required  to  partake  of 
the  Lord's  supper,  538 
Fanuui,  use  of  the  word  by  the  early 
Christians,  668 

Fasting,  a preparation  for  celebrating 
the  Lord’s  supper,  641 
Fasts,  practice  of  the  early  church, 
620—622 ; practice  of  later  times, 
622—625 

Fathers,  or  early  ecclesiastical  authors, 
use  made  of  their  writings;  how 
far  respect  is  due  to  them,  l — 3 
Feasts  of  Charity  ; see  Agapce 
Festivals  of  the  ancient  church, 
Origen’s  enumeration  of  them,  87 
Festivals,  Christian,  origin  of,  607 — 609 ; 
celebration  of,  609,  610;  multipli- 


cation of,  610, 61 1 ; festivals,  weekly, 
611 — 616;  annual,  617 — 619;  move- 
able,  625,  626;  immoveable,  626, 
627 

Festum  Candelarum,  or  Luminum,  the 
feast  of  the  presentation,  why  so 
called,  651 

Festum  trium  regum,  Epiphany,  why 
so  called,  649 

Fidejussores,  sureties,  sponsors  so 
called,  482 

First-fruits,  302—304 
Fistulae  eucharistice,  557 
Flentes,  a class  of  penitents,  590 
Flowers,  and  branches  of  trees, 
churches  adorned  with,  706 

strewed  by  Christians  upon  the 

graves  of  their  friends,  720 
Fons, «.  q.  baptisterium,  460 
Fonts,  when  placed  within  the  walls  of 
churches,  689 

Forgeries  in  the  name  of  Clement  of 
Home,  6 ; in  the  name  of  Ignatius, 
14 

Forms  of  absolution,  604,  605 

churches,  677 — 680 

Formulas  solennes,  in  divine  worship, 
242 

Formulary  baptismal,  463 — 468 
Fossarii,  fossores,  i.  q.  copiatm,  262 
Fountain,  or  well,  baptism  so  called, 
442 

Fratres  sportulantes,  300 
Freedmen  and  slaves  not  allowed  to 
receive  ordination,  267 
Freedom  of  the  human  will,  asserted 
by  Irenanis,  37,  38 ; by  Tertullian, 
72;  by  Eusebius,  115 
Funeral  rites  and  ceremonies,  717 — 
728 

Galileans, Christians  so  called  by  the 
Jews,  135 

Galleries  in  churches,  686 
Gallican  Lituigy,  373 — 375,  37 6 
Garlands  used  at  marriages,  715  ; why 
Christians  did  not  crown  the  dead 
with  them,  722 

Ta(o(j)v\dKLovf  the  diaconicum  mag- 
num, why  so  called,  690 
General  or  (Ecumenical  Councils,  227 — 
229 

rWdXia,  ytV€$\iog  fjfi €pa,  Christmas- 
day,  661 

Genuflectentes  or  Substrati,  a class  of 
catechumens,  143 ; a class  of  peni- 
tents, 591 

Gifts  at  espousals,  713 
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Gloria  in  excefefe,  use  of  this  doxology 
in  the  ancient  church,  337 
Gloves,  one  of  the  episcopal  igsigma, 
168 

Gnostici,  a term  applied  to  Christians 
in  general,  133 ; to  the  clergy  in  par- 
ticular, 152 

Gnostics,  confutation  of,  by  Ireamus, 
32—39 

Godfathers  and  godmothers,  483 
VoruKkivoms,  a class  of  penitents,  691 
row/cXuria,  348 
Good  Friday,  633 — 635 
Gratia,  baptism  so  called,  443 
Great  Week,  639 

Grecian  impostors,  a term  of  reproach 
applied  to  Christians,  135 
Gregorii  M.  Liber  sacramentorum,  765 
—7  68 

Gregory  Nazianzen,  his  testimony  con- 
cerning the  use  of  prayer  for  the 
dead,  382 

Gregory  of  Neocmsarea,  his  history, 
103,  104, 106,  107  ; his  opinions,  105 ; 
his  writings,  107 ; creed  of,  429 ; his 
Epistola  Canonica,  590 
Gyrovagi,  wandering  monks,  743 

Habit  and  vestments  of  the  clergy, 
305—308 
Hagiogr&pha,  394 

Hall  Bishop,  on  the  Divine  right  of 
Episcopacy,  quoted,  201 — 205,  209, 
210 

Hallelujah,  use  of  this  doxology  in  the 
ancient  church,  334,  335 
Hands,  folding  of,  in  prayer,  349 

imposition  of,  in  confirmation, 

499 ; i coordination, — see  .Ordination 

joining  of,  at  espousals,  714 

Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  by  Tatian, 
22 

Heathen  worship,  its  origin  and  use, 
according  to  Origen,  86 
Hebdomas  indulgentim,  passion-week, 
why  so  called,  595 

Magna,  619,  639 

Hegesippus,  author  of  an  Ecclesiastical 
History,  22 

Hegumeni,  abbots,  746 
Hennas,  Shepherd  of,  10 
Hermias,  his  probable  date;  analysis 
of  his  Satire  on  the  Heathen  Philo- 
sophers, 20,  21 
Hermits,  743 

Hexapla,  of  Origen,  83,  84 
Holy  days  ; see  Festivals 
water,  use  of,  an  imitation  of  the 


lustml  sprinklings  of  the  heathen, 
689 

Honey,  use  of,  at  baptism,  479 
Hosannah,  use  of  this  doxology  in  the 
ancient  church,  335, 336 
Hospitals  connected  with  churches, 
692 

Hydroparastat®,  26,651 
Hymns,  primitive,  supposed  traces  of 
in  the  New  Testament,  342 

use  of,  in  the  ancient  church, 

343—346 

Icth  Y8,  a symbolical  term,  134 
*1  diamu,  a term  applied  to  the  laity, 
141 

Tcpd  c TTokfjf  168 
Tfparfiov,  t.  q.  ftrjpa,  683 
* ItpoKTjpvKt  r,  deacons,  why  so  called, 
242 

T tpovfuvoi,  the  superior  class  of  Christ- 
ian ministers,  153 

Tepoupyto,  applied  to  the  celebration  of 
the  Lord's  supper,  607 
Ignatius,  his  history,  date  of  his  death ; 
his  Epistles,  questions  concerning 
their  genuineness,  12, 13 ; trace  of  a 
creed  in  his  writings,  423 ; his  testi- 
mony concerning  the  celebration  of 
the  Lord’s  supper,  517 — 519 
Illuminatio,  baptism  so  called,  443 
Images  in  churches,  706 
Immersion,  a mode  of  baptism,  461, 
462 

Immoveable  feasts  and  holy  days,  626, 
627 

Imposition  of  hands  at  ordination, 
275 

Incense,  use  of,  at  the  celebration  of 
the  Lord’s  supper,  560,  661 
Incineratio,  630 

Indictio  festorum  mobiliura,  650 
Indulgences,  origin  of,  592 
Indulgcntia,  baptism  so  called,  443 

paschalis,  692 

Indulgentice  stationariae,  736 
Infant-baptism,  445 
Infants,  the  Lord's  supper  administered 
to  them,  539,  540 
Infula,  168 

Innocentise  port  us,  baptism  so  called, 
444 

Innocents’  day,  664 

Inspector,  i,  q.  episcopus,  161, 162 

Institutio,  418 

Insulae,  churches,  why  so  called,  669 
Intercession  of  saints  and  angels, 
taught  by  Origen,  87,  88 

3 a 
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Interoessores  or  interventores,  174 
Interpretation  of  Scripture,  doctrine 
concerning,  or  specimens  of,  by  Theo- 
philus,  20, 30 ; by  Irenaeus,  37,  39 ; 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  42,  46,  48, 
62,  63,  66;  Tertullian,  63,  68,  70; 
Origen,  and  other  Alexandrians,  82 ; 
Origen,  88,  89 ; Cyprian,  96 ; Euse- 
bius, 116, 118;  in  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions,  123 
Interventores,  visitors,  287 
Investiture,  275 

Invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  the 
Lord's  supper,  663 

Invocavit,  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent, 
why  so  called,  630 

Irenseus,  bishop  of  Lyons,  his  history, 
31 ; his  writings,  31 ; analysis  of  his 
Refutation  of  Knowledge  falsely  so 
called,  or  Treatise  against  Heresies, 
32 — 39  ; his  character  as  a Christian 
writer,  39,  40 ; his  testimony  con- 
cerning episcopacy,  208;  creed  of, 
420 ; his  testimony  concerning  the 
administration  of  the  Lord's  supper, 
622,623 

Irenicon,  Stillingfleet’s,  design  of  that 
treatise,  196,  note ; quoted  192, 196, 
197 

James,  St.,  liturgy  ascribed  to,  370 

the  apostle,  festival  of,  667 

Jani tores,  i . q.  ostiarii,  261 
Jejunium,  jejunium  perfection,  624, 
626 

rogationum,  or  litaniarum,  623, 

624 

Jejunia  quatuor  temporum,  623 
Jerome,  his  views  concerning  the  ori- 
gin of  episcopacy,  186 — 191, 204, 209; 
his  testimony  concerning  the  use  of 
prayer  for  the  dead,  386 
Jerusalem,  creed  of,  432,  433 
Jessseans,  a name  given  to  Christians, 
130 

Jewel  Bishop,  on  episoopacy,  192 
Jews,  Christians  so  called  by  the  hea- 
then, 134 

John  Baptist's,  St.,  day,  666 

St,  the  evangelist’s,  day,  663,  664 

Jubilate,  third  Sunday  after  Easter, 
why  so  called,  640 

Judica,  fifth  Sunday  in  Lent,  why  so 
called,  630 

Julian  the  apostate,  amount  of  bis  tes- 
timony concerning  the  early  church, 
127 

Jus  asyli,  704,  706 


Justin  Martyr,  his  life,  16, 17 ; analysis 
of  his  First  Apology,  17 » of  his  Se- 
cond Apology,  18  j of  his  Dialogue 
with  Trypho,  19;  his  other  works, 
19, 20 ; his  testimony  concerning  the 
publio  use  of  holy  Scripture,  396; 
concerning  preaching,  407 ; concern- 
ing the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
supper,  519—522 

KANO'N,  regain  fidei,  420 
K aveavj  ayios  Kavmv,  register,  sacred  re- 
gister, 162 

Kayoviicol,  canonici  (ol  rot)  kop6p or,  o! 
kv  r<j>  Kavovi),  a title  of  the  clergy,  ita 
meaning  and  application,  152 
Karaydryia,  connected  with  churches, 
692 

KardXoyot  tKKXrja-iaariKoi,  church  re- 
gisters, 708 

Karaircraa/Mx,  Karawtrcurpa  pvarucAr, 
687 

KanixnWf  (catechesis,)  instruction 
given  to  catechumens,  142 
Kon^rfo  KarvfYurrijs,  catechist,  a 
teacher  of  catechumens,  142 
KaT77^«rg^r,  u q.  kottjx 7<rir,  142 
KarrixovfjLflov  (pL  rd  Karr)xovlia**a* 
tcarrjx wfinsu,  or  Karrfx°^fuva\  Die 
place  in  which  catechumens  were 
taught,  and  prepared  for  baptism, 
142,  686 

Ka0apt<rp6s,  applied  to  tho  Lotrd*s  sup- 
per, 511 

K aOcdpa,  the  bishop’s  chair  in  churches^ 
683,684 
K aOicr para,  736 

K*ifJui\iapx*iovt  the  diaconioum  mag- 
num, why  so  called,  690 
K €<j>akaia,  sections  of  Scripture,  400 
Kc^xiX^,  i.  q.  prjrpowokirqs9 171 
K rjpiryfia,  i.  q.  sermo,  homilia,  405 
K TjpvMs,  deacons,  why  so  called, 
242 

KtjpwnrttPy  liturgical  meaning  of  this 
word,  242 
Klbapis , 168 
Kiss  at  espousals,  714 
Kiss  of  peace  or  charity,  after  baptism, 
480,  481  ; at  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  662, 663 ; at  the  in- 
terment of  the  dead,  723 ; at  the 
Agapce,  730 ; omitted  on  Good  Fri- 
day, 635 

Kissing  of  church  doors,  altars,  Ac., 
703 

Kneeling  at  prayer,  347—349;  en- 
joined on  penitents,  593 
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Koownaa,  comnmnio,  the  Lord’s  supper 
so  called,  604 

KokvpfriQy,  a water-vessel  before  a 
church,  689 

KoXv/j/9ndpa,  i.  q,  baptisterium,  460 
Konurraij  copiatse,  262 
Kpapa,  Kpdais,  661 

Hifnpnfy  a water-vessel  before  a church, 
689 

Kvpuzidi,  the  Lord’s  day,  6)3* 

KvpioKt),  Kvpuucb vy  a church,  666 
Kyrie  eleeison,  use  of  this  formulary  in 
the  ancient  church,  336 

AABI'2,  XojStfioy,  667 
Lac  tan  tins,  his  history,’  108 ; analysis 
of  his  Christian  Institutions,  109, 
110;  his  Latin  style,  111 ; his  trea- 
tise on  the  Wrath  of  God,  111 ; on 
the  Workmanship  of  God,  111 ; on 
the  Deaths  of  Persecutors,  112 
lee  tare,  fourth  Sunday  in  Lent,  why  so 
called,  630 
Laid,  laity,  140 

Laity,  their  presence  in  councils,  226 

and  clergy,  distinction  between, 

140, 141 

Aapna&ovxoy,  a lighted  candelabrum, 
carried  in  procession  before  patri- 
archs of  the  Eastern  church,  169 
Aadt  tov  0€oO,  a title  of  Christians  in 
the  New  Testament,  130 
Lapsed,  case  of  the,  686—689 
Laura,  a monastery,  why  so  called, 
747 

Lavacrum  natalis  novi,  baptism  so 
called,  444 

Laver,  laver  of  regeneration,  baptism 
so  called,  442 
Lay  baptism,  464 
Lay  brethren  in  monasteries,  742 
Laymen  excluded  from  the  office  of 
preaching,  410 
Lecticarii,  i.  q . copiatse,  262 
Lectorium, ».  q.  ambo,  401 
Lectionaries,  400 
Lectricium,  i.  q.  ambo,  401 
Legends, *398 

Ac trovpyta,  applied  to  the  Lord's  sup- 
per, 607 

Lent,  622,  623 ; Sundays  in,  630,  631 
AtorrapwPy  a water-vessel  before  a 
church,  689 

Lessons  of  Scripturo,  398,  399 
Levites,  this  term  applied  to  deacons, 
240 


Libraries  attached  to  churches,  691 
Lindsay's  Preface  to  Mason's  Vindica- 
tion quoted,  212 — 214 
Litanies,  (Xtrowtat,  X/rai,)  623,  624 
Liturgies,  ancient,  history  of,  869— 
377 

Liturgy,  meaning  and  use  of  the  term, 

362 

prescribed  in  the  Apostolical 

Constitutions,  663—677 
Locus  intra  cancel] os,  the  chancel,  684 
Adyiop,  an  episcopal  ornament,  169 
A 6yos,  i.  q.  orotic,  sermon,  405 
A 6yos  Karrixqrutbs,  catechetical  lesson, 
L instruction  given  to  catechu- 
mens, 142 

Lord’s  day,  observance  of  the,  611— 
614 ; prayer  for  the,  863—366 
— Prayer,  use  of,  in  the  primitive 
church,  327 — 333 

Supper,  its  names  or  appellations, 

502— 511 ; celebration  of  this  sacra- 
ment in  successive  periods  of  the 
church,  511—628 ; times  of  celebra- 
tion, 62Q — 633 ; place  of  celebration, 
534,  635 ; by  whom  administered, 
536 — 537  ; partakers  of  this  sacra- 
ment, 637—648 ; the  sacred  elements, 
648—552 ; observance  and  ceremo- 
nies connected  with  the  administra- 
tion of  this  sacrament,  663—663; 
Liturgy  or  formularies  used  at  its 
celebration,  563 — 677 ; opinion  of 
Iremcus  concerning  this  ordinance, 
37;  celebration  of  it  at  funerals, 
723 

A ovrpa,  baths,  693 
Low  Sunday,  640 

Lucian  the  martyr,  creed  of,  429,  430 
of  Samosata,  his  testimony  con- 
cerning the  rules  and  practices  of 
the  early  church,  126 
Luke,  St,  the  evangelist,  668 
Lux  mentis,  oculorum,  baptism  so 
called,  443 

Magiciaks,  a term  of  reproach  ap- 
plied to  Christians,  136 
Majores  dicocesium  episcopi,  181 
Maxapcoc,  fUMcapi^raroi/epithetsapplied 
to  bishops,  164 

Mandra  (Juivdpa ),  a monastery,  why  so 
called,  748 
Manna  coelestis,  510 
Mansionaria,  (ecclesia,^  786 
Mansionarii,  *•  q»  ostiaril,  261 ; t, 
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irapapovdpiot,  263 ; i.  q.  stationarii, 
736 

Marcosians,  33 

Marcus,  a follower  of  Valentinus,  33 
Mark,  St.,  liturgy  ascribed  to,  372 
Mark’s,  St.,  day,  654 — 655 
Marriage. — Laws  and  customs  relating 
to  marriage  in  the  Christian  church, 
707 — 712 ; marriage  rites  and  cere- 
monies, 712 — 711> 

abstinence  from,  advocated  by 

Tatian,  24  ; referred  to  by  Eusebius, 
116 

lawfulness  of,  maintained  by 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  47,  48 
socond,  unlawfulness  of,  main- 
tained by  Atlienagoras,  27 ; by  Ter- 
tullian,  64,  69 ; persons  who  had 
contracted  a second  marriage  not 
permitted  to  receive  ordination, 
267 

Mdprvpes,  i.  q.  sponsores,  482 
Maprvfnov , 667 

Martyrdom,  48,  49,  60,  63,  90,  91 
Martyrologies,  398 

Mass,  the  Lord’s  supper  so  called,  508, 
509 

Masses,  private,  origin  of,  533 ; for  the 
dead,  origin  of,  723 

MaOrjrai,  an  original  title  of  Christians,  | 
130 

Matricula,  152 

Matricuke  ecclesia?,  church  registers, 
768 

Matricularii,  263 
Matrinse,  godmothers,  483 
Matrimony,  solemnization  of,  711 
Marpoviiuov,  686 
Matthew,  St,  the  apostle,  658 
Matthias’s,  St.,  day,  652 
Maunday  Thursday,  632,  633 
Medicamentum,  medicina  corporis  et 
mentis,  the  Lord’s  supper  so  called, 
511 

Meletius,  285 
Melito,  26 
Memoria,  667 

Mfpvqptvoi,  a title  of  baptized  Christ- 
ians, its  meaning,  origin,  and  date, 
144,  145 

Mensa,  i.  q.  martyrium,  669 

Dei,  the  Lord’s  table,  503 

Mensula,  side  table,  684 
MtairrfSt  mediator,  a title  ‘wrongly 
applied  to  presbyters,  234 
Mfo-owcvrocoarq,  642 
MrraXq^ar,  i.  q.  Kou/Q)i/ia,  510 
Merupoia  /xucpa,  ptydkrj,  349 


Metatorium  or  mutatorium,  the  diaco- 
nicum  magnum,  why  so  called,  691 
Metatum,  exemption  of  the  clergy  from 
that  tax,  292 

Mrjrffjfs  erri  tov  aylov  (fxoricrfxaTOS,  god- 
mothers, 483 

Metropolitans,  their  names  and  titles, 
170,  171,  174,  175;  origin  of  their 
office,  175, 176;  metropolitans  in  the 
East  and  West,  176;  their  office, 
rights,  and  privileges,  177 — 179; 
their  elections  and  ordinations,  179 
Milanese  Liturgy,  373 
Milk,  use  of,  at  baptism,  479 
Millenium,  or  doctrine  of  the  personal 
reign  of  Christ  on  earth,  taught  by 
Iremeus,  39  ; by  Tertullian,  72  ; its 
universal  acceptance  in  the  early 
church,  id.;  when  first  called  in  ques- 
tion, >6.;  opinion  of  Origen  relating 
to  it,  89;  doctrine  of  Lactantius, 
110 

Miltiades,  a Christian  apologist,  26 
Ministers  Christian,  their  names  and 
titles,  161 — 158  ; division  of  them 
into  ordinary  and  extraordinary, 
153,  154;  extraordinary  ministers, 
namely,  apostles,  evangelists,  pro- 
phets, 164 — 158  ; ordinary  ministers, 
namely,  bishops  or  presbyters  (after- 
wards bishops  and  presbyters),  and 
deacons,  159,  160;  ministers  at  first 
not  appointed  to  their  office  without 
the  consent  and  co-operation  of  the 
church,  281 

of  baptism,  451 — 454 ; of  con- 
firmation, 497—499;  of  the  Lord’s 
supper,  535 — 537 
Ministne,  249 

Minucius  Felix,  his  Apology  for  the 
Christian  Religion,  76,  77 
Miracles  in  the  early  church,  34 
Misericordias  Domini,  second  Sunday 
after  Easter,  -why  so  called,  640 
Missa,  mass,  508 

prsesanctificatorum,  635 

Mitra,  168 

Mixed  marriages,  709 
Mode  and  form  of  baptism,  460—468 
Mopaxq,  monneha,  745 
Monaclii  sceculares,  745 
Monacbism,  origin  of,  740,  741 
Mova^ol,  fiovd(ovT€Sf  monks,  742 
Monarchal,  a title  of  metropolitans, 
174 

Monasteria,  large  churches  so  called, 
668 

Monasteries,  745—748 
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MovacrTTjpuiVj  meaning  of  the  term,  747 
M6vr)y  monialis,  745 
Monks,  orders  or  classes  of,  742 — 745 
Montfaucon,  his  opinion  concerning 
the  author  of  the  Athanasian  Creed, 
441 

Monthly  fasts,  624 

Monuments  in  memory  of  the  dead,  719 
Morning  Prayers,  366,  3C8 
Mors  peccatorum,  baptism  so  called,  443 
Mourning  for  the  dead,  725 — 728 
Moveable  Feasts  and  holy  days,  626, 
626 

Mozarabic  Liturgy,  374 
'Mvrjcns,  baptism  so  called,  443 
Muratori,  his  opinion  concerning  the 
author  of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  441 
Murder,  crime  of,  falsely  charged  upon 
the  early  Christians,  27 
Mvpop,  477,  481,  500 
Mv  err  cry  ary  in,  baptism  so  called,  443; 
term  applied  to  the  Lord’s  supper, 
507 

Mvorai,  fivoTayoryijrol,  145  . 
Mvarrjplovy  (arcanum,  sacramentum,) 
baptism  so  called,  443 

, pvcrrrjpiov  rrjs  elprjvyjs,  the  Lord’s 

supper  so  called,  506,  511 

Names  assumed  by  Christians,  130 — 
134  ; names  and  epithets  applied  to 
them  by  way  of  reproach,  134 — 138 

given  at  baptism,  489 — 491 

Nadr,  templum,  667,  668 
Narthex,  an  outer  division  of  the 
church,  687 

Natales  martymm,  commemorations  of 
martyrs,  610,  618 

Natalis  calicis,  Thursday  before  Easter, 
633 

Natalitia  Cliristi,  Christmas-day,  661 
Nativitas  spirituals,  baptism,  why  so 
called,  444 

Nativity,  feast  of  the;  see  Christmas 
NavoroXoyot  or  NavroX<fyoc,  catechists, 
why  so  called,  418 

NaCra*,  presbyters,  why  so  called,  418 
Nave,  part  of  a church,  685 — 687 
Nazarenes,  Christians  so  called  by  the 
Jews,  135 

Nea,  first  £week  after  Easter,  why  so 
called,  642 

Neophytes  not  allowed  to  receive  or- 
dination, 266  ; their  vestments,  481 
N(6rcpot7  novelli,  novissimi,  nuperrimi, 
reproachful  epithets  applied  to 
Christians,  137 

New-Year’s-day,  observance  of,  648 


Nicene  Creed,  as  first  published,  436 ; 
as  completed  by  the  second  general 
Council  of  Constantinople,  437 
Nocturnal  celebration  of  funerals,  719 
Nola,  a church  bell,  supposed  origin  of 
the  name,  694 

Nomination  of  the  clergy,  288,  289 
Nonna,  745 

Notarii,  notaries,  263 ; notaries  at 
councils,  2*27  ; notaries  or  short-hand 
writers,  their  practice  of  recording 
sermons,  413, 414 

Notice  of  marriage  to  be  given  to  the 
bishop,  710 

Novatus  and  Novation,  their  proceed- 
ings with  regard  to  the  lapsed,  586 
—588 

Novendiale,  727 

Nymphffium,  a water-vessel  before  a 
church,  689 

Oblationabium,  684 
Oblations  at  the  Lord’s  supper,  546, 
547 

*Oxnpa  irpbs  0eov,  baptism  so  called, 
444 

Octava  Infantum,  Sunday  after  Easter, 
why  so  called,  640 

Octave  of  Easter,  639 ; of  the  nativity, 
646 

Oculi,  tliird  Sunday  in  Lent,  why  so 
called,  630 

(Economi,  assistants  of  the  bishop  in 
distributing  the  funds  of  the  church, 
167,263,301 

(Ecumenical  or  general  councils,  227, 
229 

Offerentes,  L e.f  sponsors,  482 
Offertories  and  masses  for  the  dead, 
origin  of,  723 
Offertorium,  506 
Officials,  248 

oIkoi  fkuriXtioiy  buildings  connected 
with  churches,  692 

(vKTTjptot,  places  of  Christian  wor- 
ship so  called,  666 
Obcovofita,  105 
'OfuXrn,  homily,  405 
'Qpaffiopiov,  168 

*0 voxorjraiy  a term  of  reproach,  138 
Optatus,  his  testimony  concerning  the 
public  use  of  holy  Scripture,  396 
Orations,  funeral,  723  , 

Oratorio,  oratories,  places  of  Christian 
worship  so  called,  666 
Oratorium  populi  s.  laicorum,  the  nave 
of  a church,  why  so  called,  685 
Orders  or  classes  of  Christians,  two  m 
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the  New  Testament,  138;  three 
reckoned  by  Eusebius,  139 ; five 
reckoned  by  Jerome,  139 ; reducible 
to  two,  140 

Orders  of  bishops,  169 — 184 

presbyters,  235,  236 

— deacons,  248 — 256 

— — monks,  742 — 745 
Ordination  ; origin  and  nature  of  the 
rite,  264 — 266 ; disqualifications  and 
qualifications  for  ordination,  266 — 
273 ; administration  of  the  rite,  273 
— 276  5 form  of  prayer  used  at  ordi- 
nation, 276 — 280 

Ordines  majores,  minor es,  superior 
and  inferior  orders  of  the  clergy,  153 
Ordo  (order),  synonymous  with  gra- 
dus,  officium,  potestas,  dignitas,  &c., 
153,  266 

'Opyavov  \(trovpytK6v9  557 
Organs,  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, 699 ; introduction  of  wind- 
organs  into  churches,  699 ; use  of, 
700 

Oriental  Liturgy,  369—372,  376 
Origen,  his  history,  77 — 80;  his  method 
of  interpreting  Scripture,  81 — 83;  his 
Hexapla,  83,  84  ; Commentaries  and 
Homilies,  84,  85;  treatise  against 
Celsus,  85 — 88 ; on  the  Principles  of 
the  Christian  Faith,  88 — 90 ; on 
Prayer,  90;  Exhortation  to  Endu- 
rance of  Martyrdom,  90 ; his  testi- 
mony concerning  prayer  for  the  dead, 
381  ; concerning  the  public  reading 
of  holy  Scripture,  395 ; concerning 
preaching,  407  ; concerning  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Lord’s  supper,  523; 
creed  of,  426,  427* 

Original  sin,  opinion  of  Clement  of 
Alexandria  concerning,  48 
Ornaments  of  churches,  705,  706  ; opi- 
nions of  some  of  the  ancients  con- 
cerning, 760 — 783 

*0 por,  or  Moats  irlonas,  f.  7.  regula 
fidei,  420 

Ostiarii,  door-keepers,  261 
O vpavoXarpat,  (probably)  a term  of 
reproach  applied  to  Christians,  138 
Outer  buildings  attached  to  churches, 
689—692 

Pactum,  t. e.9  baptismal  vow  or  cove- 
nant, 475 

Pcedagogus,  a treatise  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  analyzed,  42,  43 
Palatini,  a class  of  subdeacons  at  Home, 

254 


UakiyyfiKcrla,  regenerate,  baptism, 
why  so  called,  444 

Pallium,  the  philosopher's  mantle, 
worn  by  Christian  teachers,  17,  26, 
307 

the  fall,  a badge  of  the  episcopal 

office,  168, 169 

jugale,  715 

Palm  Sunday,  631 

and  olive  branches,  use  of,  at 

funerals,  722 
Panis  Dei,  Ac.,  510 
Pantsenus,  41 

Papa,  original  and  later  use  of  the 
title,  163 

Parabolani,  or  Parabolarii,  as  a term 
of  reproach,  136 

officers  of  the  church,  262, 263 

Parafnenarii,  263 
1Iapapovdpioi9  263 
Paranymphs,  714 
Uapao-KfVTfy  Good-Friday,  634 
n apaOtaets,  commendatory  prayerB  for 
the  dead,  724 
Paratoriiun,  684 
naparpd7r€(ov,  side-table,  684 
Parish  churches,  670 
Parish  schools,  692 

Parentes,  a term  applied  by  bishops  to 
their  constituents,  282 

IlapOfviKiov,  686 

Ilao^a  dvaaraaipov,  633,  637 
Pascha  clausum,  Sunday  after  Easter, 
640 

Ildo-^a  aravpaxTipo v9  633 
Pastophoria,  chambers  connected  with 
a church,  691 

UaT€p€s  im  rov  dylov  (f><OTL(TparoSj  i.  q . 
sponsores,  483 

Patres,  patres  laicorum,  a title  of  pres- 
byters, 162 
— i.  q.  ablates,  746 
ecclesiae,  patres  clericorum,  pa- 
tres patrum,  titles  of  bishops,  162 
Patriarcha  cocumenicus,  183 
Patriarch se, «.  q.  episcopi,  163 
Patriarchs,  their  name  or  title,  170, 
179,  180  ; origin  of  their  office,  rise 
and  establishment  of  their  dignity, 
180 — 182;  their  office,  rights  and 
privileges,  170,  182 ; division  of  the 
patriarchate,  182 — 184 
— - of  the  Jews,  179,  180 
Patrini,  godfathers,  483 
Patronage  ecclesiastical,  289,  290 
Paul  of  Samosata,  errors  of,  103 
Paulinus,  bishop  of  Nola,  probably  un- 
’ acquainted  with  church-bells,  694 
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Pavements  of  churches,  701 
Pax  vobiscum,  use  of  this  salutation  in 
the  ancient  church,  337 
Peace,  kiss  of  j see  Kiss 
Pectorale,  168 

Pedilavium,  custom  of  washing  the 
the  feet,  at  baptism,  481 ; on  the 
Thursday  before  Easter,  632 
Pedum,  a pastoral  staff,  168 
Penance,  public,  677 — 698;  private, 
698—602 

Penitence,  doctrine  of  Hermas  in  the 
Shepherd,  and  other  fathers,  con- 
cerning, 682 — 684;  angel  of,  men- 
tioned in  the  Shepherd,  682 
Penitentiary  presbyters,  600,  601 
Penitents,  147 ; different  classes  of, 
689 — 692  ; duties  and  burdens  im- 
posed upon  them,  692 — 696;  their 
readmission  into  the  church,  696 — 
698 

prayers  for  them  in  the  Aposto- 
lical Constitutions,  367 — 369 
— restoration  of,  an  act  of  the 
bishop,  166 

not  allowed  to  receive  ordination, 

267 

II €VT(Koarri,  pentecost,  642,  643 
Hepiafifia,  a cross  suspended  from  the 
neck,  169 

Ilfpi/SoXof,  the  area  connected  with  a 
church,  689 

Pericopao,  sections  of  Scripture,  epis- 
tles and  gospels,  400,  402,  403 
JJfpiKonrj  Twv  cvayycX tW,  396 
Periodeutae  or  visitors,  167 
UfpKTTcoov,  the  cloister  attached  to  a 
church,  689 

Persons  baptized,  444—461 
Peter  and  Paul’s,  Sts.,  day,  666,  657 
Phagiphania,  Epiphany,  why  so  called, 
649 

QappaKov  a6ava<riaSy  511 
4h6\t]>  a water-vessel  before  a church, 
689 

Philip  and  James’,  Sts.,  day,  665 
Philo  Judaeus,  his  method  of  interpret- 
ing Scripture,  82 

$iko(ro(f)ia9  (jHXoadfprjpa,  «.  q.  tcrjpvypa, 
405 

Philosophy,  its  use  in  the  Christian 
system,  according  to  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  45, 46 ; his  opinion  con- 
cerning its  origin  and  character, 
50,  51 

♦ povTitrrqpiov , i.  q.  da-KrjTrjpiov , a mo- 
nastery, 748 

applied  to  the  Lord’s  supper,  511 


f fiarwpa,  famvpbs,  baptism  so 

called,  443 

$a>rifrffieyo(,  a title  of  baptized  Christ- 
ians, 144 

$ayrt<TTTjpiov,  i.  q.  baptisterium,  460 
&v\aKTT)piov,  baptism  so  called,  444 
Pictures  in  churches,  706 ; sentiments 
of  Gregory  the  Great  concerning, 
781—783 

Pilgrimages,  738—740 
Pillarists,  744 

Pisciculi,  a figurative  term  applied  to 
Christians,  134 

Piscina,  i.  q.  baptisterium,  460 
II  terns, i.  q.  regula  fidei,  420 

ntOTOt  (o2  7Tl(TT€VOVT€St  OT  ntCTTCVCrav- 

T€s),  a title  of  Christians,  130  ; of  the 
baptized,  as  distinguished  from  ca- 
techumens, 144 
Place  of  baptism,  458—460 
— — celebrating  the  Lord’s  supper, 
634,535 

— preparing  catechumens,  142, 

686 

Platonism,  cliarge  of,  against  Justin 
Martyr,  19 ; in  the  writings  of 
Tatian,  24  ; alteration  and  modifica- 
tion of,  29 ; in  the  time  of  Origen, 
81,  82 

Plautinse  prosapiao  homines  et  Pistores, 
a term  of  reproach,  136 
Pliny  the  Younger,  his  epistle  concern- 
ing the  Christians  to  Trajan,  with 
Melmoth’s  translation,  125 — 129 
Poenitentia,  677  ; posnitentia  secunda, 
582,  583 ; poenitentia  canonioa,  585 ; 
poenitentiam  dare,  accipere,  691 
Uoipljv,  pastor,  159 

Polycarp,  his  life;  his  Epistle  to  the 
Philippians,  15 

Pontifex  Maximus,  a title  of  Christian 
emperors,  291 

Pontifices  Maxim i,  i.  q.  episcopi,  162 
Pope,  origin  of  the  title,  163 
Prsecones,  deacons,  why  so  called,  242 
Prsedicatio, «.  q.  liom  ilia,  sermo,  405 

or  propositio,  nomination,  283 

Petri,  397 

Praepoedti,  i.  q,  episcopi,  161 
Prmsanctificatio,  635 
Prmsidentes,  presides,  «.  q.  episcopi, 
162 

Prsesulcs,  i.  q.  episcopi,  161 
Prayer,  canonical  hours  of,  351 

common,  ancient  forms  of,  352— 

368 

for  the  dead,  377 — 394 

forms  of,  at  the  ordination  of  a 
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bishop,  276 ; of  a presbyter,  277 ; of 
a deacon,  276  ; of  a deaconess,  279 ; 
of  a subdeacon,  279;  of  h reader, 
279 ; at  confirmation,  501 
Prayer,  public,  whether  precomposed  or 
extempore  in  the  primitive  church, 
757—761 

Preaching,  in  the  ancient  church,  405 
—417 

np€(r(3vT€pa9  or  7rp€«r/9vrtr,  presbytera, 
or  presbyterissa,  236 
UpccrfivTepiop,  the  presbytery,  231 
npfo-pvrtptop,  presby  terium, «.  q.  firjpa, 
683 

npcapvTfpos,  229,  230,  232 ; jrpeo-fiv- 
Ttpot  irpocortoTcs,  231  ; erri^copiot 
rrpt&fivrtpoii  irpc<r(3vT€poi  iro\co»s, 
235 

Presbyters,  their  name,  229, 230 ; their 
quality,  office,  and  duties,  230—235; 
different  orders  or  classes,  235,  236  ; 
admitted  to  vote  in  early  councils, 
226 

penitentiary,  600,  601 

Presentation  of  Christ  in  the  Temple, 
feast  of  the,  650 

Priests  (sacrificing),  a character  belong- 
ing to  all  Christians ; Christian  mi- 
nisters, improperly  so  called,  69 
Primicerius,  or  prior,  scholar  cantorum, 
260 

Primitive,  first  fruits,  302 — 304 
Primus,  or  primicerius,  diaconorum, 
245 

Princeps  provincial,  i.  q.  metropoli- 
tanus,  174 

sacerdotum,  t.  q.  archiepiscopus, 

164 

Principes,  i,  q.  episcopi,  164 
Privatio  communionis,  or  deprivation, 
a punishment  inflicted  upon  delin- 
quent clergymen,  296 
Privilege  of  asylum  belonging  to 
churches,  704,  705 
Procedere,  i.  q . Bacris  interesse,  736 
Processio,  a religious  assembly,  church- 
going, 737 

Processions,  ecclesiastical,  736 — 738 

ceremonies  and  order  of,  737, 

738 

funeral,  722 

II pocdpoi,  i.q . in'uTKoirot,  162 
npocor&Tfr,  npo7(rrdp*voij  (wv€VfuiTi- 
Kot,)  «.  q.  €irl<rK<yrrott  161 
Profession  baptismal,  474 — 476 
UfiOKa&TjP'fvai,  249 

JlpoKpiraX  ra>v  Xo(7ro>r,  a title  of  metro- 
politans, 174 


Promissum,  t.  e baptismal  vow  or 
promise,  475 

II pdvaos,  i.  q,  narthex,  687 
Propatres,  promatres,  u q.  sponsores, 
483 

Proper  Psalms,  use  of,  in  the  ancient 
church,  340,  341 

Property  of  the  church,  301 — 304 
Prophets,  in  the  early  church,  their 
gifts  and  offices,  157,  158 
UptxfrrjTtiov,  667 
Upd^vXa,  «.  q.  narthex,  687 
Upcapcvs,  a bishop,  why  so  called,  418 

HpO<T€VKTT]plCL,  666 

npoafvxq  3ia  <ri<o7rrj^  338 
El poo-eux*!,  01K09  or  r6nos  npo<r€V)^ftt 
666  ^ a 
UpocncXaiovres,  a class  of  penitents,  590 
Ilpocnfiopd,  oblatio,  the  Lord’s  supper 
so  called,  505 

Upoacpopai,  oblations  at  the  Lord’s 
supper,  546 

TLpoa^xamjais,  338,  573 
Upoaxfxoinja-fiSt  in  divine  worship,  242 
Prostration  on  the  ground  at  prayer, 
349 

Updmj  eti (ro&os,  688 

npcoT(mp€a@{rr€pos,  first  presbyter,  235 
Upwror,  Primes,  Primate,  170,  174 
IIp63*<rtSy  684 

Provinces,  ecclesiastical,  in  the  fourth 
century,  216 — 222 
Provincial  councils,  225 
Provost,  derivation  of  the  word,  161 
Psalmi  responsorii,  340 

graduates,  738 

Psalmista,  psalqiistanus,  260 
Psalmody,  339 — 347 
Psalms  sung  during  tke  administration 
of  the  Lord’s  supp^M58,  659 

at  funerals,  721 

in  religious  proc  eS^ns,  738 

Psalter,  use  of,  in  the  ancient  church, 
402 

¥0X777  r,  singer,  259 
Ptolemy,  a follower  of  Valentinus,  33 
lineal,  rrft\a\  it  pal,  diptychs,  768 
Public  prayers  in  the  ancient  church, 
333—339 

UuXajpot,  door-keepers,  261 
Pulpitum,  i.  q.  am  bo,  401,  685 
IluXq,  rrv\rj  cupula , or  flaaCkiKrfr  688, 

7°° 

Punishment  of  delinquent  clergymen, 
166,  167,  295—298 

Punishments  future,  supposed  to  be 
only  temporary,  by  Origen,  86 
Purgatorium,  51 1 
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Purification  of  the  soul,  as  tang  t bj  i 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  62 

St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  feast  of  ! 

the,  651  I 

Uvpyosy  turns,  original  and  later  ac-  j 
captation  of  this  word  in  ecclesias-  ! 
tical  antiquities,  401,  693 

Quadbatum  populi,  the  nave  of  a 
church  why  so  called,  685 
Quadragesima,  623,  628,  630 
Quarterly  fasts,  G23 
Quartodecimans,  617 
Quasimodogeniti,  Sunday  after  Easter 
why  so  called,  640 

Quesnel,  his  conjecture  concerning  the 
author  of  the  Athanasian  creed,  440 
Quinquagesima,  628;  Quinquagesima 
pamitentiae,  pasclialis  or  laetitice,  629, 
640,642 

Rat  ion  ale, an  episcopal  ornament,  169 
Rattles,  wooden  or  iron,  used  for  giv- 
ing notice  of  the  celebration  of 
divine  worship,  694 
Readers,  256,  257 
Reading-desk,  685 
Readmission  of  penitents,  595 — 598 
Rebaptization  of  heretics,  496,  497 
Receptorium,  the  diaconicum  magnum 
why  so  called,  691 
Recognitions  of  Clement,  5 
Redditio  symboli,  632 
Regeneralio,  baptism  why  go  called,  444 
Regionarii,  a class  of  subdeacons  at 
Rome,  254 

Registers,  or  diptychs,  768 
Regula  fidei,  420 
Regulares,  canonici,  742 
Religiosi,  i.  q . regulares  canonici,  742 
Reminiscere,  second  Sunday  in  Lent, 
why  so  called*  630 

Renunciantes,  certain  monks  so  called, 
744 

Renunciation  of  the  devil’ and  his  works 
at  baptism,  473 

Repentance ; doctrine  of  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  47;  of  Tertullian,  64, 
70;  Origen,  85;  Lactantius,  110 
Repentance  after  baptism,  doctrine  of 
early  ecclesiastical  writers  concern- 
ing, 582 — 584 

Reserve  in  teaching  divine  truth,  opi- 
nion of  Clement  of  Alexandria  con- 
cerning, 60 
Responsoria,  340 

Resurrection  of  the  dead,  treatise  con- 
cerning this  doctrine  by  Athenago- 


ras,  28 ; maintained  by  Irenseus,  38 ; 
by  Tertullian,  74 
Revelatio  Petri,  397 
Revenues  of  the  church,  297 — 304 
Rights  of  the  people  in  elections  of  the 
cleigy  lost,  286, 288 
Ring,  use  of  in  the  marriage  ceremony, 
713,  714 
‘PtTrtdtov,  564 

Rites  and  ceremonies  connected  with 
public  prayer  and  psalmody,  347 — 
352 

at  baptism,  468 — 481 

— — at  confirmation,  499,  500 
— at  the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s 
supper,  553 — 559 

of  marriage,  712 — 716 

at  funerals,  717 — 728 

Robing-room  or  vestry  of  a church,  690 
Rogate,  fifth  Sunday  after  Easter,  why 
so  called,  640 

Rogationes,  Rogation-days,  623, 624 
Roman  creed,  435 

lituigy,  372,  373,  376 

Rosemary,  use  of  at  funerals,  722 
Rural  deans,  235,  236 

XA'BANOS,  481 

Sabbath,  the,  observance  of  in  tho 
early  church,  614 — 616 
Sabbatum,  use  of  the  word  by  the 
fathers,  614 

magnum,  619,  635—637 

Sacerdotes  secundi  vel  tertii  ordinis,  a 
title  of  deacons,  241 
Sacrament,  sacrament  of  the  altar,  tho 
Lord's  supper  so  called,  509 
Sacramentum,  application  of  the  term 
to  the  ordinance  of  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  supper,  67 

in  what  sense  applied  to  con- 
firmation by  Cyprian,  494 

absolutions  et  remissions  pecca- 

torum,  baptism  so  called*  443 

illuminations,  or  illustrations, 

baptism  so  called,  443 

indulgentise, baptism  so  called,  443 

novae  vita?,  baptism  so  called,  444 

Sacrarium,  L q.  prjftoy  683;  side-table, 
684 

Sacred  virgins  of  the  church,  741 
Sacrificati,  589 

Sacrificium  spirituale,  sanctum,  mys- 
ticum,  rationale, — the  Lord's  supper 
so  called,  506 
Sacristae,  263 

Salt,  milk,  and  honey,  use  of  at  bap- 
tism, 479,  480 
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Sfdutatorimmthe  dkeonicum  magnum, 

why  so  called,  691 

Sancti,  sanctissiini,  epithets  applied  to 
bishops,  164 
Banctimoniales,  745 
Sanctuarium,  sanctum,  4.  q,  ftrjpa,  683 
Sarabait®,  743 

Sarmentitii,  Christians  reproachfully 
so  called,  136 

Batisfactio, «.  q.  poenitentia,  585 
Saturday*  see  Sabbath 
Sceuophylaces,  263 
Schools  in  connexion  with  churches, 
691,  692 

of  canonical  singers,  260 

Scripture  Holy,  its  authority  and  suf- 
ficiency in  matters  of  faith,  16,  35, 
36,  54,  58,  71,  95 

public  use  of,  in  the  ancient 

church,  394—404 

Scultet,  Abraham,  his  tract  on  the  di- 
vine  right  of  episcopaoy,  from  Bishop 
Hall,  202—211 
Seal,  baptism  so  called,  442 
Seasons,  baptismal,  455—457 
Second  marriage,  supposed  unlawful- 
ness of,  708 

Secretum,  or  secretarium,  the  diaconi- 
cum  magnum  why  so  called,  690 
Seculars,  a term  applied  to  the  laity, 

141 

Secundus,  a follower  of  Yalentlnus,  33 
Sytcdr,  use  of  the  word  by  the  early 
Christians,  668 

Semaxii,  a term  of  reproach  applied 
to  Christians,  136 
Semijejunia  stationum,  624 
Semnium  (c rcpmov),  a monastery,  why 
so  called,  747 

Senatorium,  part  of  the  nave  of  a 
church,  687 

Senes,  elders,  a title  of  metropolitans 
in  Africa,  175 

Septimana  in  albis,  first  week  after 
Easter,  why  so  called,  642 

m%jor,  639 

Septuagesima,  628 
Bermo,  sermon,  405 
Sermons,  from  what  part  of  the  church 
they  were  delivered,  41 1,  685, 686 
Services,  morning  ana  evening,  order 
of,  351,  362 

Severus,  a follower  of  Tatian,  25 
Sexagesima,  628 

Shepherd  of  Hermas,  its  contents  and 
character,  10 ; publicly  read  in  an- 
cient churches,  397  > its  doctrine 
concerning  penitence,  582, 584 


Shoes  put  off  on  entering  a church  in 
some  countries,  70S 
Sibylline  books,  forged,  received  as 
genuine  by  the  early  fathers,  18$ 
quoted  by  Theophilus,  30 
Sibyllists,  a term  of  reproach  applied 
to  Christians,  136 
Sicca,  636 

Sick,  anointing  of  the,  716, 717 
Sign  of  the  cross.  See  Gross. 

Simon  and  Jude  Sts.,  Apostles,  659 
Simony,  a bar  to  ordination,  268, 
269 

Singers  in  public  worship,  259,  260 
Sites  of  churches,  600,  681 
Xktjvti,  tabemaculum,  668 
X/ccuo^vXcuaov,  685,  690 
Slaves  and  freedmen  not  allowed  to 
receive  ordination,  267 
Soldiers  not  allowed  to  receive  ordina- 
tion, 267 

Solea,  (roX/a,  part  of  the  nave  of  a 
church,  687 

Solemnization  of  matrimony,  711 
Solitaries  religions,  742,  743 
Sorcerers,  a term  of  reproach  applied 
to  Christians,  136 
Sorores  ecclesi®,  745 
SwTTjpla,  baptism  so  called,  444$  ap- 
plied to  the  Lord's  Supper,  511;  and 
to  Good  Friday,  634 
Soul,  its  state  after  death;  Irenmus, 
38;  Clement  of  Alexandria,  52; 
Origen,  87 

immortality  of ; Tatian,  23 ; Iro- 

nocus,  34 

Spanish  liturgy,  374 
Sponsalia,  espousals,  713 
Sponsalitue  donationes,  713 
Sponsors,  their  names  or  appellations, 
482,  483 ; origin  of  their  office,  483 
— 485  ; their  duties,  485,  486 ; per- 
sons qualified  to  act  in  that  capacity, 
486,  487 ; number  required  at  bap- 
tism, 487,  488 

Sport®,  sportelhe,  sportul®,  300 
Ztrovdcuot,  a set  of  ascetics,  150,  744 
Standing,  an  ancient  posture  at  prayer, 
347 

Zracreif,  stationes,  select  portions  of 
the  gospels,  why  so  called,  735 
Statio  (ordo-if),  three  several  meanings 
of  the  word  in  ecclesiastical  anti- 
quities, 734,  735 

Stationalis  (eoclesia,  crux),  736 
Stationarii,  a class  of  subdeacons  at 
Rome,  254 

— «.  q . mansionarii,  738 
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Station*,  class*  or  degrees  of  peni- 
tents, 590 — 602 

■-■  ■■  weekly  fasts  on  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays,  66, 624, 625 
— particular  places  or  objects  at 
or  near  which  worship  was  per- 
formed, 735 

2retvpo\Srpai , a term  of  reproach  ap- 
plied to  Christians,  187 
Sre^uzvo?,  168 
Stephen’s,  St.,  day,  663 
StiUingfleet,  his  earlier  and  later  opi- 
nions concerning  the  origin  of  epis- 


680 

Stromata,  by  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
analysis  of,  43 — 54 
Stylitae,  744 

Snbdeacons,  origin  and  history  of  their 
order;  their  functions,  254 — 256 
Subscription  to  a creed  required  before 
baptism,  469 
Subscilia,  684 

Substrati  or  genuflectentes,  a class  of 
catechumens,  143 ; a class  of  peni- 
tents, 591 

Succession  of  teachers  in  the  church, 

71 

Suffragan  bishops,  172 
Suffrages  of  the  people  necessary  to 
the  appointment  of  ministers,  281 
—283 

Suggestum  or  suggestus,  i.  q.  bema, 
683 

or  suggestus,  lectorum,  i,  q.  am- 

bo,  401,  685 
'IvyKaTofiavit,  105 
2vy#ccXXoi,  syncelli,  264 
2v\\€irovpyo\,  233 

2v^9oXoi/,  ovpfiokov  (rorrrjp  tufas,  Ac., 
baptism  so  called,  443 
Summi  sacerdotes,  i.  q.  episcopi,  162 
2v/x7iwia,  «.  q.  agapse,  729 
2 vva^ts,  applied  to  the  Lord's  supper, 
507 

Sunday ; see  Lord’s  day 
Sundays  of  Advent,  627 

before  Easter,  631 

after  Easter,  639 — 640 

2vvurrafJL€P0t,  a class  of  penitents,  591 
2vvofat,  i.  q.  ecclesiae,  668 
Superattendens,  i.  q.  episcopus,  161 
Superhumerale,  168 
Superinspector, «.  q,  episcopus,  161 
Superintendens,  L q.  episcopus,  161 
Superpositio,  625 
Supplicationes,  623 


Surplice-fees,  unknown  in  the  ancient 

church,  301 

Sursum  corda,  Lift  up  your  hearts,  use 
of  this  formulary  in  the  ancient 
church,  338 

Susceptores,  deaconesses  so  called,  252 

sponsors  so  called,  482 

Suspension  (suspensio  a beneficio,  sus- 
pensio  ab  officio),  a punishment  of 
delinquent  clergymen,  296 
Symbolum,  creed,  or  confession  of 
faith,  66,  420 

Synagogue,  its  presidents  and  othor 
officers,  160 

Synagogue,  services  of  the,  regarded 
as  the  original  pattern  of  Christian 
worship  and  ecclesiastical  institu- 
tions, 139 

Synagogue-worship,  772 — 779 
Syndici,  or  defensores,  264 
Synoditae,  f.  q.  coenobites,  743 

Tabekxaculum,  I.*,  a place  of  Christ- 
ian worship,  668 
Tabula  clericorum,  152 
Tabulae  sacrae,  church  registers,  768 
Tapers  lighted,  use  of  at  the  reading 
of  the  Gospel,  401 ; at  baptism,  481 ; 
at  the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s 
supper,  530 ; at  marriages,  710 ; at 
funerals,  719,  722 

Tatian,  his  history  and  probable  date, 
22 ; his  writings  and  opinions,  22 — 
24 ; his  followers,  25 
Tatianists,  25 

Ta£ is  UpaTiKrj,  order  of  the  priesthood, 
153 

Taylor  Jeremy,  on  episcopacy,  quoted, 
204, 210,211 ; on  prayer  for  the  dead 
and  purgatory,  391,  392 
TeXciot,  reKftovpfvot,  titles  of  baptized 
Christians,  their  meaning,  origin,  and 
date,  145 ; application  of  riketot , and 
its  cognates,  in  the  New  Testament, 
145 

Tt\et&r€poi,  a class  of  catechumens, 
143 

T (\crfj,  or  TvXctWif,  baptism  so  called, 
443 

TfXrn;  rcXer&v,  the  Lord’s  supper  so 
called,  506 

Ttpcvos,  use  of  the  word  by  the  early 
Christians,  668 

Temple-service,  regarded  by  some  as 
the  pattern  of  Christian  worship  and 
institutions,  139 ; daily,  769 — 772 
Tertullian,  his  history,  character,  and 
value  of  his  writings,  56 — 58 ; his 
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Apology,  and  book  Ad  Nationes,  68 
— GO  ; his  treatise  on  the  Testimony 
of  the  Soul,  60 ; on  Prayer,  61 ; to 
the  Confessors,  61 ; on  Public  Shows, 
61 ; on  Idolatry,  62;  on  Baptism,  62 ; 
to  his  Wife,  64  ; on  Penitence,  64 ; 
against  the  J ews,  64 ; on  Patience,  66 ; 
on  the  Soldier’s  Chaplet,  66;  on  the 
Veiling  of  Virgins,  67;  on  Female 
Dress,  and  on  Female  Ornaments, 
68 ; on  Flight  in  Time  of  Persecu- 
tion, 68  ; on  Chastity,  and  on  Single 
Marriage,  69 ; on  Fasts,  70 ; on 
Modesty,  70 ; on  the  Prescription  of 
Heretics,  70 ; against  Marcion,  71  ? 
against  the  Yalentinians,  73 ; against 
Praxeos,  73;  against  Hermogenes, 
73 ; Scorpiace,  74  ; on  the  Body  of 
Christ,  and  on  the  Kesurrection  of 
the  Body,  74  ; on  the  Soul,  74  ; on 
the  Mantle,  74  ; to  Scapula,  70 
Tertullian,  his  opinion  of  the  grounds 
of  episcopal  authority,  191 ; his  testi- 
mony concerning  apostolical  succes- 
sion, 208 ; concerning  prayer  for  the 
dead,  381 ; concerning  the  public  use 
of  Holy  Scripture,  395 ; concerning 
preaching,  407 ; concerning  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Lord’s  supper,  624; 
creed  of,  425,  426 

TerpaorvXov,  the  cloister  attached  to  a 
church,  689 

T frpaarSiov,  the  cloister  attached  to  a 
church,  689 

Theoctistus,  bishop  of  Cmsarea  in 
Palestine,  79 

Qtodp6fioLy  in  the  ancient  church,  694 
Qfofpdvuty  i.  q.  'EnKfravia,  648 
OeoifaXtoTaroi,  an  epithet  applied  to 
bishops,  164 

Tbeoplnlus  of  Antioch,  28 ; analysis  of 
hia  treatise  to  Autolycus,  28 — 30 
Theophori,  an  epithet  of  Christians,  134 
Therapcutee,  130,  131 
Thortxas  St.,  the  Apostle,  660 
Qpovosy  the  bishop's  chair  in  churches, 
683,684 

evpiafJM,  incense,  560,  561 
Ovaia  dvalpuiKTOf,  the  Lord’s  supper,  so 
called,  606 

Qvo-iao-Tqpiov,  i,  q,  firjpa,  683 
Tiapa,  168 

Tillemont,  his  opinion  concerning  the 
author  of  the  Athanasian  creed,  441 
Times  of  administering  baptism,  455 — 
458  ; of  administering  confirmation, 
495 ; of  celebrating  the  Lord’s  supper, 
528—533 


Tithes,  payment  of,  no  very  ancient 
institution  in  the  Christian  church, 
302 ; at  first  voluntary,  303;  when 
made  compulsoiy  by  the  church, 
303 ; and  by  the  state,  304  ; always 
voluntary  in  the  Greek  church,  304 
Titular  bishops,  172 
Tituli  (rtVXot),  churches  so  called,  667 

inscriptions  on  monuments  in 

memory  of  the  dead,  719 
Totxapxoi,  deacons,  why  so  called,  418 
Tonsure,  clerical,  273 
Towers  of  churches,  their  date,  origin, 
and  use,  693 

Tractatus,  tractare,  tractator,  of  lec- 
tures on  Scripture,  406 
Traditio  et  redditio  symboli,  332 
Tradition,  oral,  35,  36,  44,  66,  7*  > 36 
Tradi  tores,  689 

Trajan,  his  reply  to  Pliny's  epistle 
respecting  the  Christians,  with  M el- 
moth’s  translation,  126,  129,  130 
Tpancfa  Kvpiov,  the  Lord’s  table,  503 
Tribunal,  t.  q . ambo,  401 

chori, «.  q.  bema,  685 

ecclesise,  i.q.  ambo,  685 

Trinity,  first  use  of  this  term  by  Theo- 
philus  of  Antioch,  29 

in  Unity ; speculations  of  A then  a- 

goras,  26  ; of  Irenmus,  38 ; of  Ter- 
tullian, 73 

Sunday,  645,846 

T pdmua,  tropaea,  churches  so  called, 
667 

TpovAX5r,  TpovXXo>ra\9  679,  680 
Trumpets  used  for  giving  notice  of  the 
celebration  of  divine  worship,  694  ; 
of  a funeral  procession,  722 
Truth,  reserve  in  teaching,  105 
Tubicines  sacri,  deacons  why  so  called, 
242 

fYI01'  0eov,  a title  of  baptized  Christ- 
ians, 145 

'XioOtatUy  baptism  so  called,  444 
Uuctio  infirmorum,  anointing  of  tho 
sick,  717 

Unction,  extreme,  not  an  ancient  cere- 
mony, 716,  717 

a preliminary  of  baptism,  477> 

478;  at  confirmation,  500 ; at  ordina- 
tion, 275 

Unity  of  the  church,  Cyprian’s  argu- 
ments concerning,  96 
Unreasonableness  of  Separation,  Stil- 
lingfleet’s,  quoted,  197 — 200 
'Vnairavri),  the  Feast  of  tho  Presenta- 
tion, why  so  called,  651 
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'YicTjfMTai,  the  inferior  class  of  Christ- 
ian ministers,  153 ; subdeacons,  254 
'YntpBfcris,  superpositio,  625 
cYiro/3oXetff,  260 

'Yno&KTcu,  deaconesses  so  called,  252 
'Yirodidxovoi,  subdeacons,  254 
* YironiirrovTcs , a class  of  penitents,  691 
'Yirorviraxrfis,  a lost  work  of  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  56 
'YrroOtcns  rrjs  napprjcrlas,  511 

Valehtinians,  confutation  of  their 
errors  by  Irenueus,  32,  33 
Veil,  bridal,  715 

Veils  worn  by  women  at  the  time  of 
receiving  the  Eucharist,  541 
V C8tiarium,ve8try,  the  diaconicum  mag- 
num, why  so  called,  691 
Vestments  of  the  clergy,  in  celebrating 
divine  worship,  305 — 308 
Viaticum,  baptism  so  called,  444  ; 

applied  to  the  Lord’s  supper,  510 
Vicarii  generates,  vices  gerentes  in 
pontificalibus,  172 

Vicars  of  Christ,  bishops  when  so 
called,  163,  164 

Vice-episcopi,  i.e.  suffragans,  172 
Viduse,  viduatus,  viduitas,  249 
Vigilius,  bishop  of  Thapsus,  supposed 
by  some  to  liave  composed  the  Atlia- 
nasion  creed,  440,  441 
Vigils,  624,  636 

Vincentius  of  Lerins,  regarded  by  some 
as  the  author  of  the  Athanasian 
creed,  441 

Virgines  Dei,  vel  Christi,  745 
Virgins,  sacred,  of  the  church,  741 
Virtutum  via,  baptism  so  called,  444 
Visitations,  episcopal,  167 
Visiting  presbyters,  167 
Visitors,  election  of  the  clergy  by,  287 
Vito,  baptism  so  called,  444 
Vitta  nuptialis,  710 

Vossius,  6.  J.,  concerning  the  author 
of  the  Athanasian  creed,  440 
Voting,  in  election  of  ministers  by  the 
people,  284 

Votum,  u e.  baptismal  vow  or  promise, 
475 

Walls  of  churches,  how  adorned,  705 
Washing  of  the  feet  at  baptism,  481 ; 
on  the  Thursday  before  Easter,  632 


Washing  of  the  hands  before  entering 
a church,  703 ; before  receiving  the 
Lord’s  supper,  547 
Watchers,  a class  of  monks,  744 
Watching  a corpse,  custom  of,  among 
the  early  Christians,  720 
Water,  use  of,  in  baptism,  460 — 462 
Water  of  life,  baptism  so  called,  442 
Water  mixed  with  wine  in  the  Lord’s 
supper,  550 — 652 

Water  substituted  for  wine  in  the 
Lord’s  supper,  by  Tatian,  25 
Water-drinkers,  25 
Waterland,  Dr.,  his  opinion  concern- 
ing the  author  of  the  Athanasian 
creed,  441 

Wednesday  and  Friday,  fast-days,  621, 
624 

Weekly  celebration  of  the  Lord’s 
supper,  531,  633 
Weekly  fasts,  624 
Weekly  festivals,  611 — 616 
West,  turning  towards  the,  a symbo- 
lical ceremony  at  baptism,  472,  476 
White  garments  of  the  newly-baptized, 
481 

White  linen  cloth,  anciently  used  as  a 
covering  of  the  communion-table  at 
the  time  of  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  535 

Whitsunday,  Whitsuntide,  617,  619, 
642 — 644  ; a baptismal  season,  455, 
456 

Widows  in  the  early  church,  249,  251, 
252 

Windows  of  churches,  701 
Wineused  in  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord’s  supper,  550 — 652 
Witnesses  at  espousals,  714 
Women,  incapable  of  being  ordained 
as  ministers  of  the  word  and  sacra- 
ments,  266 

Worship,  divine,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  bishop,  166,  233 
Worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  its 
origin  and  use,  according  to  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  53 

gENOAOXET  A,  connected  with 
churches,  692 
gtf/xx^xzym,  625 

ZOH', applied  to  the  Lord's  supper,  61 1 
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CORRECTIONS. 


Page  28,  line  20,  page  30,  lino  13,  far  AutolychuB,  read  Autolyeus. 
33>  — 28,  for  Marcionites,  read  Marcosians. 

105,  — 11,  for  person,  read  substance. 

126,  — 12,  note,  for  psenitentiae,  read  pcenitentiae. 

169,  — 2,  3,  dele  ( ). 

174,  — 16,  for  sedes,  read  sedis. 

177,  — 9,  for  Breviarum,  read  Breviarium. 

242,  — 25,  for  xrqoo-qwtriffut,  read 

244,  — 25,  for  its,  read  the ; and  line  27,  for  the,  read  its. 
271,  — 6,  for  at,  read  on. 

295,  — 31,  for  apoatacy,  read  apostasy. 

417,  — 22,  for  Baptisma , read  JBaptimo. 

437,  — 27,  28,  for  I,  read  we. 

514,  — 3,  for  its,  read  the. 

664,  — 13,  for  Lane®,  read  Lance®. 

— — 28,  for  R.,  read  B. 

683,  — 18,  for  rtg),  read 

685,  — 25,  for  a fi&wv,  read 

686,  — 28,  for  x«Ttxou>i»«,  read  xamjxofym*. 

689,  — 3,  for  olymphteum,  read  nymphaeum. 
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